'We are of opinion that a Statistical 
Survey of the country would be atten- 
ded with much utility : we therefore 
recommend proper steps to be taken 
for the execution of the same.* This 
despatch from the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company forms the 
beginning of the history of statistical 
surveys in India. A comprehensive 
and coordinated scheme of Statis- 
tical Survey for each of the 12 great 
provinces of the then British India 
was, however, launched in 1867 as a 
result of a directive received from 
the Secretary of State. The work 
was entrusted to W.W. Hunter, the 
then Director-General of Statistics to 
the Government of India. The 
Statistical Account of the then pro- 
vinces of Bengal and Assam compri- 
sing 59 districts was prepared under 
his personal supervision. 

The Statistical Account of Bengal 
was published in 20 volumes. Each 
volume proceeds on a uniform 
pattern. Starting with a description 
of geography, general aspects and 
physical features, etc. of each 
district, it proceeds to a description 
of its people, their occupations, 
ethnical divisions and creeds, their 
material condition and distribution 
into town and country. Agriculture 
follows with very revealing informa- 
tion on land tenures, prices and 
wages, rates of rent and size of land- 
holdings, and the natural calamities 
to which the district is subject. 
Commerce, means of communication, 
manufactures, capital and interest, 
and other industrial aspects form the 
next item. The working of District 
Administration is then discussed in 
great detail -its revenue and expendi- 
ture; the statistics of protection to 
person and property, the police, the 
jails, and the criminal classes; the 
statistics of education and of the 
post office, with notices of any local 
institution, and the statistics of the 
Administrative Subdivisions. Each 
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PREFACE 


TO VOLUME VI. OF 
THE STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF BENGAL. 


This volume treats of the South-Eastern Division of Bengal, 
stretching from the sea-board eastwards to the mountains 
which separate the British Possessions from Independent 
Burmah, and northwards to the Lushii watershed which 
feeds the rivers of the Sylhet and Cachir Valleys. The 
Chittagong sca-board has a deep historical interest as the 
principal scene of Portuguese enterprise on the Bay of 
Bengal, and as almost the only place in Eastern India where 
Christianity became the hereditary faith of any important 
section of the people. NoikhiH District, formed out of the 
silt which the united river systems of Bengal deposit at 
their mouths, was alternately the haunt of Muhammadan and 
Christian pirates, whose galleys swept the bay, and harried 
the country for a hundred miles up the main channels. 
Proceeding inland, the next District, Tipperah, affords an 
instance of an ancient Hindu kingdom tran.sformed, with 
a due respect for pre-existing rights, into British territory 
Two mountainous regions, or Hill Tracts, form a back- 
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PREFACE. 


wall to the three maritime Districts , in one of them 
the Riji of Tipperah still governs as a semi-independent 
prince; in the other (the Chittagong Hill Tracts) a British 
officer rules over a collection of but lately belligerent tribes. 
Every type of nationality, language, and creed, from the 
Arab and Afghdn to the Brdhman and the Burmese bor- 
derer, is to be found within the Division. The nomadic 
husbandry of the hill-men survives side by side with the 
trim tea-gardens of the English capitalist. 

The hve Districts dealt with in this volume, namely, the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts,' Chittagong, Noakhali, Tipperah, 
and Hill Tipperah,' contain a population of 3,512,563 soul.s ; 
and cover an area, as estimated for the Census of 1872, of 
17459 square miles. 

W. W. H. 


1876 


* No regular Census has ever been l.tkcii in llill 'I'lpiHTah ; ami the area 
includeil above, both fui tliat Slate aiul fur tlic Chittagong Mill Tiatls, is merely 
an approximate estimate. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

The local weights and measures are given in detail at pp. 77, 164, 
301, 399, and 504. Conversions from native monejr, and from 
native weights and measures, may be effected with sudkient aocuncy 
in accordance with the following tables 

MONEY. 

I pie (]^ of an inni) a \ farthing, 
r pice of an 4nni) = t) farthingi 
t dnni of a rupee) a r j pence. 

The rupee is worth, according to the rate of exchange, from ta. 8d. 
to aa ; but for conventional purposes it is taken at aa 

WEIGHTS. 

The unit of weight is the ser (seer), which varies in different Dis- 
tricts from about 1} lbs. to a*ao5 Iba This latter is the standard 
ser as fixed by Government, and corresponds to the metrical 
kilogramme. For local calculations in Lower Bengal, the recognised 
ser may be taken at a Iba The conversion of Indian into English 
weights would then be as follows 

I chatdx (iV ^ ^ Mr) s a os. 

I ser (|\; of a roaund) = a Iba 

I man or maund (say) » 8a Iba 

LAND MEASURE. 

The unit of land measure is the bighi, which varies from | of 
an acre to almost 1 acre. The Government standard bighfi is 
14,400 square feet, or say ^ of an acre ; and this bighi hu been 
uniformly adopted throughout the following volume. 



ERRATUM. 

Page 37, line 8, for possess read profess. 


I shall be grateful for any corrections or suggestions 
which occur to the reader. They may be addressed to me, 
care of the Secretary to the Bengal Government, Calcutta. 


4rAT£ i:entral library 

WEST BENGAL 
CALCUTTA 

STATISTICAL ACCOUNT 


OP TUB 


CHITTAGONG HILL TRACTS." 


T he District of the Ciiittaronc Hiix Tracts, situated 
between ti" 13' and 33” 47' north latitude, and 91* 46' and 
93* 49' east longitude, contains an area, as returned by the Boundary 
Commissioner in March 1875, of 6,883 square miles, and a total 
population, as ascertained by the census of 1873, of 63,054 souls. 

The population here given is taken from the District Census Com* 
pilation, and differs from that given in the Census Report by the 
exclusion of the Lushii field force, which was in the District at the 
time the census was taken. 

Boundaries. — The District is bounded, according to a statement 
of the Deputy Commissioner dated August 1875, o'* 
the State of Hill Tipperah, on the south by the District of Akyib, 
and on the west by the Regulation District of Chittagong. The 
eastern boundary is formed by a line running from the south-eastern 

> The Statistical Account of the Chittagong lliil Tracts has been chiefly compiled 
from the following sources:— (i) Five senes of Returns specially prepared for the 
Statistical Account by Major Graham, OfTiciating Deputy Commissioner ; (a) llie 
Hill Tracts of Chittagong and the Dwellers therein, by (apt. T. If. Ixwin, 1869; 
(3) Report on the Bengal Census. 187a, by Mr II. Beverley. C.S., with subsequent 
District Compilation ; (4)! he Annual Reports of the Superintendent of Hill Tribes, 
and of the D^ty Commissioner ; (5) The Annual Reports of the Director-General 
of Telegraphs in India, the Inspector-General of Police, the Director of I’ubllc In- 
struction, the Conservator of Forests, and tlie McteorologiGal Reporter to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal ; (6) Kceords, reports, and corTt:spondcncc in tlie oflicc of the Deputy- 
Commissioiicrof the Chittagong Hill Tracts; (7) MS. Records of tlie Board of Revenue 
of Bengal. 

VOL. VI. 
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comer of Hill Tippetah along the coarse of the Tdilenpili or Sdjjdk 
liver to its junction with the Kamaphnli ; thence along the coarse of 
the Tdichang, across the Uipdm range to the west, and along the 
Thegd Khdl to its head waters ; thence westward along the water* 
shed of the Weybong-tang, until it meets the southern hill station of 
Keokradong on the Ardkdn frontier. 

History. — The history of the Chittagong Hill Tracts is mainly 
the history of the various tribes inhabiting it, and of these a de- 
scription is given on pages 39-66 of this Statistical Account The 
earliest record of our dealings with the people of the Hill Tracts 
is a letter from the Chief of Chittagong to Warren Hastings, the 
Governor-General, dated 10th April 1777, in which he states that 
‘ a mountaineer named Rdmu Khdn, who pa3rs the Company a small 
revenue on their cotton farm, has, since my being here, either through 
ill usage from the revenue farmer, or from a disposition to revolt, 
for some months past committed great violence on the Company’s 
landholders, by exacting various taxes, and imposing several 
on them, with no grounds of authority or legal demand.’ A second 
report states that Rdmu Khdn has called to his aid 'large bodies of 
Kuki men, who live far in the interior parts of the hills, who have not 
the use of firearms, and who go unclothed.' This rising was met by not 
allowing the hill people to have access to the Afsdrr or markets in the 
neighbouring British District of Chittagong ; but the Kukis still con- 
tinued troublesome, and in November 1777 the Chief of Chittagong 
ordered Captain Elleskcr, commanding the aad battalion of Sepoys, to 
send some men 'for the protection of the inhabitants against the Kukis.’ 
In 1784, Government desired the Chief of Chittagong to report 
whether the hill men could not be induced by lenient measures to 
become peaceful subjects and cultivators on the low lands ; but no 
practical result seenfs to have followed the suggestion. The hill 
tribes living within the country which now forms the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, had constantly been subject to raids from the independ- 
ent tribes living further eastward ; and in consequence of an attack 
on a fort situated on the Kdptdi Khdl, the Commissioner, in 1859, 
recommended the removal of the Hill Tracts from the Regulation 
District, and the appointment of a Superintendent over the hill 
tribes. Both of these recommendations were adopted, and by Act 
XXII. of i860, which came into operation on the ist August of that 
year, the Hill Tracts were separated from the Regulation District ; 
and in July of the same year an officer, with the title of 'Superin- 
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tendcDt of Hill Tribes,* was appointed. In January i860 a mur- 
derous raid was made by Kukis (for an account of the Lush 4 is or 
KuU see pages 59-65) on the District of Tipperah, and 186 British 
subjects were murdered, and nearly 100 taken prisoners. The 
guilt of this outrage was clearly brought home to the tribes living to 
the north-east of the Hill Tracts; and in January 1861 a military 
force was assembled at Barkal to punish the offenders. The village 
of the chief, Rattan Puiya, was situated about eighteen miles to the 
north-east of Barkal, and * on the S7th of January a select force of 
230 Sepo3rs, in light marching order, with 450 coolies, who carried pro- 
visions, left Barkal under the command of Captain (now Major) Raban. 
The village is difficult of access ; and the troops, after marching for six 
days over a succession of hills, low spurs, and streams, reached it on 
the ist February. The Kukfs, having removed all valuable pro- 
perty, set fire to the village and retired, preferring ambuscades and 
surprises to regular open fighting. The grain destroyed, about 1,500 
maunds of rice, was the only retributive injury inflicted on the enemy, 
llie expedition having accomplished all that was practicable re- 
turned to Barkal.’^ Negotiations followed for the pacification of 
the country, and in October 1861 Rattan Puiya tendered his 
submission. During the two following years (1862 and 1863) there 
was peace in the Hill Tracts ; but on the 15th and 19th January 
1 864 a band of Shendus (for an account of the Shendus see pages 
65-66) attacked two villages, killed five persons, and carried away 
twenty-three men, women, and children into slavery. In the month 
of April of the same year, a band of the same tribe attacked a body 
of twenty-six Bengali wood cutters, shot five of them, and captured 
nine others. They then attacked a Khyoungthd (Magh *) village, 
and out of fifty-six inhabitants killed six, and took thirty prisoners. 
In the year 1865-66 the Shendus again made two raids on the Hill 
Tracts ; on the first occasion they took six captives, and on the 
second more than twenty persons were carried off.- In the year 
1866 a more serious outrage was committed by the Haulong clan 
of Lushiis. The raid occurred on the 6th July, when they at- 
tacked and cut up three villages of the Banjogi tribe, or, as they 
are commonly called, the Rohmong's Kukis, in the Sangu Valley to 

* Annual Keport of Mr J. H. O'Doncl. Kevenue Surveyor for the year 1863-63. 

• The word .liihough a misnomer when .applied to (he KhyounglhS, haibeen 

coosianily used both m otTioal correspondence and by the Dengalis of the plains; it 
lias ihefHdn;. far the sake of clearness, been retained in a pnrenlhcsu m this Siatiiikal 
/Xccoiint in eipLmiCion of the mon- cornret term 
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the south of the Hill Tracts. A detachment of the same party also 
penetrated into our territory as far as the Kiptii stream, a tribu* 
tary of the Kamaphuli river, and there destroyed a Khyoungthi 
(Magh) village. Eighty persons were carried away as captives, and 
four were killed. This raid is remarkable as having taken place 
during the rains, when the Kukis are generally busily engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, and when the unhealthiness of the season and 
the difficulties of travelling offer almost insuperable obstacles to an 
expedition. On the 12th January 1867 the Haulong clan again 
violated the Bohmong’s territory. The villages attacked were Khy- 
oungthd (Magh) villages ; eleven persons were killed and thirty-five 
carried into slavery. No raid took place during the year 1868; but 
in January 1869 an attack was made on the police post of Chimd 
on the Sangu river ; the guard, consisting of ten men, was defeated, 
and the post destroyed. Seven men were killed, and the women 
and children of the whole guard carried off into captivity. A second 
but less serious raid was made on a Mning village in the following 
month. On the morning of the 19th July 1870, a Khyoungthd 
(Magh) village, situated within half an hour's walk of the police 
post of Chimd, which had been rebuilt since its destruction the 
previous year, was attacked by a body of from forty to fifty men, 
and four men and six children were carried off. Another raid 
was committed in December of the same year on a village on 
the Sangu, about half-way between Chimd and Pyndu. Two men 
were killed and one taken captive. During the year 1871 no raid 
occurred; but in January 1872 a party of Shendus surprised the 
frontier post at Pyndu. The enterprise was vigorously undertaken, 
and some few of the raiders effected an entrance into the stockade, 
but they were soon driven out and put to flight with considerable 
loss. In 1870-71 a series of raids of an unusually aggravated char- 
acter was perpetrated in Cachar by the Haulong tribe of Lushdis, in 
which the lives of several Europeans were sacrificed, and the daughter 
of a planter, together with several native British subjects, carried 
away captive by the raiders. The occurrence of these outrages de- 
termined the Government to undertake effective reprisals, and two 
columns of attack entered the Lushdi country simultaneously, one 
from Cachar under General Boucher, the other from the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts under command of General Brownlow, C.B. The ope- 
rations of these columns, extending over a period of five months, 
were entirely successful ; the captives were recovered, and the offend- 
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ing tribes tendered their submission, and were mulcted in a heavy 
fine for their lawless and unprovoked attacks.^ From that time to 
the present date (June 1875) disturbance has taken place: one 
attempt was made by the Shendus shortly before the commencement 
of the rains of 1875 ; but as they believed, though on incorrect infor- 
mation, that the village they were about to attack was prepared to 
receive them, they beat a hasty retreat It is principally to the Shen- 
dus and the other tribes occupying the high lands facing the southern 
half of our frontier line, and immediately abutting on the Hill Tracts 
of Arikin, that the raids committed both in the Ardkdn Hills and 
the southern Chittagong Hills are traceable ; and these tribes have 
not yet been taught the lesson which the Syliis and Haulong clans 
received from the Lushai expedition. 

Jurisdiction. — During the first few years after the cession of 
Chittagong to the British Government in 1760, the attention of 
the executive authorities appears to have been mainly directed 
to the administration of that portion of the ceded territory which 
now forms the Regulation District. The head-men of the hill 
tribes were allowed to retain their authority, and our jurisdiction 
practically extended only to the collection of revenue from the 
hills in the shape of a tax on cotton. Even this revenue or tri- 
bute was not collected from the hill tribes by Government officers, 
but was farmed out to a third party, who was neither the ruler 
of the tribe he represented nor had any control over its members. 
*On the 6th May 1784, Government wrote to Mr Irwin, the 
Chief of Chittagong, desiring to have his opinion fully, whether, by 
lenient measures, the inhabitants of the hills might not be induced 
to become peaceable subjects and cultivators of the low lands.' ^ No 
practical result followed this inquiry; and in 1829, Mr Halhed the 
Commissioner stated that the hill tribes were not British subjects, 
but merely tributaries, and that he recognised no right on our part to 
interfere with their internal arrangements. *The near neighbour- 
hood of a powerful and stable Government naturally brought the 
chieft by degrees under our influence, and by the end of the i8th 
century every leading chief paid to the Chittagong Collector a cer- 
tain tribute or yearly gift, to purchase the privilege of free-trade 

^ For Uie genera] oipects of the eipediUoo. lee my Life of the Eirl of Majfo, i. 33S- 
343. (Ed. 1S75.) 

* The HiU Tracts of ChjlUgoog, and the DwcUers therein, by Captain T. H. Lewin, 
p-aa. 
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between the inhabitants of the hills and the men of the plains. These 
sums were at first fluctuating in amount, but gradually were brought 
to specified and fixed limits, eventually taking the shape, not of 
tribute, but of revenue paid to the State.' * The Britidi Government 
did not, however, interfere directly with the internal economy of the 
Hill Tracts until the year r86o, when, by Act XXII. of that year, the 
hilly and forest tracts to the east of the Chittagong District were 
removed from the jurisdiction of the civO, criminal, and revenue 
courts and offices of the Regulation District The hilly tracts were 
then placed under the control of an officer, with the title of Superin- 
tendent of Hill Tribes. The primary object of the appointment of a 
Hill Superintendent was the supervision of the independent tribes, 
and the protection of the dependent tribes within his jurisdiction. 
The hills in his charge were henceforth known by the name of the 
Hill Tracts of Chittagong. In rSfiy the official designation of the 
officer in charge was changed from Superintendent of the Hill 
Tribes to Deputy Commissioner of the Hill Tracts ; and his powers, 
which had previously been directed mainly to the preservation of the 
peace of the frontier, were extended so as to give him full control 
over all the matters pertaining to revenue and justice throughout 
the District From his decisions an appeal lies to the Commissioner 
of the Division. 

There is no difference between the limits of the revenue, magis- 
terial and dvil jurisdictions requiring notice. 

The administrative headquarters of the District were at Chan- 
draguni until November r868, when they were transferred to Rin- 
gfhniti. The chief town in the District is Bandirban, in the Sangu 
Subdivision. 

Gxneral Aspects op the Country.— The District is divided into 
four valleys, formed by the Pheni, Kamaphuli, Sangu, and Mitimuri 
riven and their tributaries, and marked out by chairu of hills running 
from the south in a north-westerly directioa The Sangu and Miti- 
muri rivers, until they enter the plams, run parallel to the ranges, and 
form two river-valleys ; the Kamaphuli and Pheni run transversely 
across the main line of the hills, and the valleys here are formed by 
large tributaries of the Kanuphuli entering the river at right angles 
to its course. The general aspect of the District, as deacriM by the 
Deputy Commissiooer, is ' that of a tangled mass of hill, ravine, and 

* TteHUl'nscliorChiUagoiif, ■adilMDvcUcnihenia.bjrCapuInT, H Lewis. 
P-SR 
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clifi| covered with dense treCi bosh, and creeper jungle. The inter- 
vals between the smaller hill-ranges ate filled up with a mass of 
jung^e^ low hills, small water-courses, and swamps of all sixes and 
description, and so emtic in their configuration os to tender any 
unifwm description impossible. ... Of wild barren scenery the 
District possesses little or none ; but from the summits of. the main 
ranges the view the apparently boundless sea of forest is grand in 
the extreme. Viewed from these points, the lower jungle almost as- 
sumes the appearance of a level green plain, while in reality it is one 
of the most difficult countries to pass through that can be imagined.' 
Along the valleys and courses of the chief rivers the scenery is of 
a different character, and Captain Lewin, in his work on the Hill 
Tracts of Chittagong, describes it in the follorving terms : — ' The 
scenery along the course of the Kamaphull and its tributaries is for 
the most part dull and uninteresting, the river flowing between high 
banks of earth, covered either with tall elephant-grass or dense 
jungle^ which effectually prevents any view being obtained of the 
surrounding country. At one place only on the Kamaphull, shortly 
after reaching the small police station of Ringdmitl, the character of 
the scenery changes from its usual dull monotony of reaches of still 
water and walls of dark-green verdure, to a scene of marvellous 
beauty, resembling somewhat the view on the Rhine near the Lurlei- 
betg. Dark clifls of a brown vitreous rock, patched and mottled with 
lichens and mosses of various colours, tower up on either hand ; 
while occasionally, on the right or left, shoots back a dark gorge of 
impenetrable jungle. At this place the river runs with great rapidity 
through a rocky defile, and at some seasons of the year it is difficult 
for boots to make head against the strength of the current' There 
are also some exquisite bits of scenery along some of the affluents of 
the Mitimuri river. Captain Lewin thus describes the scenery on 
the Twine Khyoung, a tributary of this river: — 'The stream ran 
briskly in a rtarrow pebbly bed between banks that rose nearly per- 
pendicularly, and so high that the sun only came down to ns by 
glints here and there. Enormous tree-ferns hung over our heads 
some fifty feet up, while the straight stems of the narjan tree shot up 
srithout a branch like white pillars in a temple ; plantains, with their 
broad drooping fronds of transparent emerald, broke at intervals the 
dark-green wall of jungle that towered up in the background ; and 
fiom some gnarled old forest giant here and there, the long curving 
creepers threw across the sueam a bridge of nature’s osm making. 
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Sometimes we came upon a recess in the bank of verdure which rose 
on either hand ; and there the tinkling of a cascade would be heard 
behind the veil, its entry into the stream being marked by a great 
grey heap of rounded rocks and boulders, tossed about in a way that 
showed with what a sweep the water comes down in the rains. 
Scarlet dragon-flies and butterflies of purple, gold, and azure, flitted 
like jewels across our path; while silvery fish, streaked with dark- 
blue bands, flew up the stream before us like flashes of light, as we 
poled along.’ Captain Lewin states that the soil of the District is 
composed for the most part of a rich loam, and that the lower ranges 
of hills also are generally composed of sand or rich loam, though in 
many parts they consist of soft sandstone, which falls to pieces easily 
on force being applied. ‘ The dark-brown rocks of which the higher 
ranges are composed are,’ says Captain Lewin, ‘undoubtedly of 
igneous origin; indeed subterranean volcanic force must at some 
remote period have caused the strange billowy upheaval of the face 
of the country, which gives it its present distinctive character.’ 

Mountains. — ‘ So far as is known concerning the mountains of 
the District, they rise in tapering masses, and, as a rule, will not be 
found to be more than sixty yards across at the ridge — in most cases, 
indeed, not so much. The elongated summits of the ranges fall 
away at the two extremities, and it is only here and there along the 
ranges that there is any material difference in height.”^ The principal 
ranges, and the names, latitude, and longitude of the highest peaks 
in each, are returned by the Deputy Commissioner as follows : — 
The ranges are ten in number: (i) BasiTang^ or Toung range — 
principal peak, Basitang ; latitude, 21° 31', longitude, 92** 25' ; height, 
2,181 feet: (2) Mrdngd range — principal peak, Mrdngd Tang; lat. 
ai*’4o',long. 92** 17'; height, 1,650 feet : (3) Tyambang range, — prin- 
cipal peaks {a) Rdng-rdng-dang — lat. 21^ 41', long. 92** 29'; height, 
2,789 feet; (b) LurdinTang — lat 21® 51’, long. 92® 23'; height, 2,355 
feet; (c) Bdti Tang — lat 22® 7', long. 92® 17'; height, 1,725 feet: 
(4) Bildisari range— principal peak, Bildisari Tang; lat 22® 31', long. 
92® 35'; height, 1,858 feet: (5) Sdchchel range— principal peak, 
Sdchchel Tang ; lat 22® 32', long. 92" 40'; height, 1,467 feet: (6) 
Bhdngd-murd— lat 23® 2', long. 92® ; height, 1,375 feet : (7) Bdti- 
main range — principal peak, Bdti-main Tang ; lat 22® 48', long. 92® 

I Report bf Mi^or Graham, Deputy Commissioner. 

* Throughout, the word Taitg (hill) might be rendered Tonmg, which 1 am told is 
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T; height, 1,834 feet: (8) Phatikehari range— principal peak. Maid 
Tang; lat. aa® 38', long. 91* 59'; height, 370 feet: (9) Sitd-pahdr 
nmge — principal peak, Sitd-pahdr Tang ; lat a a* ap', long. 9a* la* ; 
height 1,138 feet : (10) Barkal range— principal peak, Barkal Tang ; 
lat aa® 45', long. 9a® aa'; height, 1,879 ‘As a rule, the hills 
can only be ascended slowly and painfully by men, along known 
zigzag paths, or by cutting similar tracts through the jungle. No 
beasts of burden are at present used in the hills ; the ascents are 
extremely abrupt, and are covered with trees, bamboos, Wild 
elephants, however, climb the hills to their summits; and if proper 
paths were made, laden animals could do the same.’ 

Rivers. — ^The principal rivers in the District are the Kamaphuli, 
the Pheni, the Sangu, and Mdtdmuri. (1) The Kamaphuli, or Kynsa 
Khyoung, as it is called by the hill people, rises in a lofty range of 
hills to the north-east, and after flowing by a most tortuous course 
through the Hill Tracts, enters the Regulation District of Chittagong 
at the village of Chandragund. Above this village, and as far up as 
Kdsdlang, a distance of about a hundred miles from its mouth, it is 
navigable throughout the year by boats of four tons burden. Beyond 
Kdsdlang, for a distance of twenty miles, the river is still navigable by 
smaller craft ; but above this point navigation is practically stopped by 
a succession of low falls and long rocky slopes about a mile in length, 
known as the Barkal rapids. Beyond Barkal, the stream narrows 
considerably as it enters the higher ranges of hills. Its course then 
continues generally north for some distance, and then sweeps to the 
east till the Demdgiri falls are reached, some three days’ journey from 
BarkaL Above this, the river becomes an insignificant stream in a 
rocky bed, only navigable by the smallest canoes. The chief tribu- 
taries of the Kamaphuli are the Kdsdlang, Chingri, Kdptdi, and 
Rankheong rivers, of which the two first are navigable by boats for 
about three days’ journey above Barkal. Below the Barkal falls, 
the Kamaphuli flows in a bed composed of mud and sand ; and 
its banks, covered with jungle, rise to a height of sixty feet At 
one place it flows for about a mile between lofty cliffs, which 
tower above the water to a height of some hundred feet There 
are also low cliffs at other points along the river. As far as Kdsd- 
lang, or about a hundred miles from its mouth, it is subject to the 
tide, and, except during the rains, when the current is very rapid, 
its flow is sluggish. The average depth of the river is from eight to 
thirty feet ( 2 ) The Sangu is the next river in importance. It takes 
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its rise in the nnge of hills which divides AidUn fiom the Chitta- 
gong Hill Tracti^ in or near the hill of Kuding^ and after a 
course, genoalljr northerly, of about a hundred and twen^five 
miles over a rocky bed, reaches the town of Bandiiban, the re- 
sidence of the Bohmong Rijf ; fiom which poin^ till it reaches 
the sea, it is affected by the tid^ and runs principally in a sandy 
bed. Though shallow m ordinary times, in the rains it is deep, 
dangerous, and rapid. In the upper portion of its course the Sangu 
is called by the hill-men the Rigray Khyoung; mid-way, before 
entering the plains, it is known as the Sabuk Khyoung. (3) The 
Mfhimurl, or Mittouri, called by the hill-men Mori Khyoung, has its 
rise at no great distance from the Sangu, and flows parallel to it for 
about sixty-seven miles on the other side of a range of hills. (4) The 
Fhenl river, which forms the northern boundary of the Hill Tracts, 
leaves the District at Rimghar, and during its course through the 
hills is of little importance for purposes of luvigation. Its banks are 
abrupt, and covered irith heavy grass and bamboo jungle. Although 
all these rivers are of great depth during the rains, the rapidity and 
violence of the currents, their sharp turns and whirling eddies, render 
them, practically speaking, unavailable for native craft of large size 
within the District, and present considerable dangers to small boats. 
Besides possessing the above-mentioned rivers, the District is inter- 
sected with a perfect network of hill streams, which, although navi- 
gated in many instances by canoes for some distance, are in no way 
lit to be classed as navigable rivets. The loss of life from drowning 
is not known, but is reported to be very smalL 
Lakes, Artificial Water-courses. — A mountain lake of great 
beauty has recently been discovered by Lieutenant Gordon, now 
(1875) Assistant Commissioner in charge of the Sangu Subdivision. 
This lake is situated on the east side of the Rimakri Tang, about six 
miles south-east of Politye. It is about one mile long, and a quar- 
ter of a mile broad, and is fed by two small streams at the west 
end. The water is carried off from the lake by a large stream at the 
east end. The lake. Lieutenant Gordon states, appears to be a 
favourite resort of the elephants living in the neighbouring forests, 
for * in their leisurely strolls round its edge they hnve trampled out 
everything except the large trees, and so have converted a dense 
jungle into a cool open glade.* The hill-men have a superstitious 
dread of venturing on tto lake, and Lieutenant Gordon had great 
difficulty in inducing them to build a raft and accompany him across 
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^ wAter. ‘ They told me all tocts of dreadfiil legends of hoir some 
foothaidy adventurer had tried to crossi and on reachii^ the centre 
had sudden^ disappeared, and how a like (ate befell those who went 
to search for their lost friends.' The lake is well stocked with fish, 
and the water is said to be clear and good. 

There are no canals or artificial water<ourse8 in the Chittacona 
HiUTracIh. * 

Rivbr TRAmc— N o tillages in the District are altogether sup- 
ported by river traffic, but considerable traffic is carried on at KistUang, 
Ringdmitf, and Chandraguni, on the .Karnaphulf, and at 
on the Sangu river. The hill-men bring down for sale to these nuu<- 
kets, timber, either in the rough or hewn into boats, cotton, 
lat^, thatching grass, sesamum (ri/), mustard, india-rubber, and oc- 
casionally small quantities of ivory and wax. In return for these pro- 
ducts, they buy rice, salt, spices, dried fish, pigs, cattle, piece goods, 
tobacco, trinkets, *c., imported from the neighbouring District 
of Chittagong. During rSfis and t863-64 the tolls on river-borne 
articles were levied directly by the District authorities. The power 
of collecting was then made over to the hill chiefs, who paid in two 
cases a fixed amount for the year, and in the third case the lessee re- 
cciv^ a percentage on the collections. The tolls levied on produce 
coming down the Karnaphulf, were farmed for the yean 1870-71 
to Bibu Harish Chandra R 41 , the present head of the rh.irt«s» 
(now R 4 jd Harish Chandra), grandson of the Kilindi Rinf, at a 
rciital of /^756, rsa The value of the forest produce said to have 
paid toll on the Karnaphulf during the year was .£33,530, 7d. 

The tolls on the riven to the south were leased to the Bohmong, 
and produced to Government in 1870-71 the sum of £331, 1$. jd 
The tolls on the riven to the north were collected by the Mong 
Riji, and £25, 4a 3d., being two-thirds of the collections, was paid 
to Government for the year r87o-7i. On the rst April 1871 the 
collection of all tolls on the riven of the HiU Tracto was transferred to 
the Forest DeiMttment, much to the discontent of the three principal 
chiefs of the Hill Tribes, who were heavy losen by the rh«ngt , The 
result, however, has been a large increase to the Government revenue. 
During the year r 874 ' 75 «;£i>)ifi>, ifis. 8d. was levied as duty at the 
toll stations on the various riven iriiich pass through the Hill Triwts. 
■^e chief riven by which goods are exported 60m and imported to 
the Hill Tracts are the Karnaphulf, the Phenf, the Drang, the Ichhi- 
mitf, the Sulak, the Sangu, the Mitdmuri, and the BighkhiU. During 
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the year 1874-75 there were exported by these eight rivers, 3,015 tons 
of cotton, 338 tons mustard, 33 tons 5 cwt india-rubber, 137 tonsgar- 
j,an oil, and 166 tons sesamum (if/) ; and by the same eight rivers 
there were imported, 439 tons of unhusked rice, 643 tons husked rice, 
96 tons tobacco, 378 tons salt, and 183 tons dried fish. Statistics 
showing the total amount of timber, fire., carried by river in the 
years 1871-73 and 1873-74 are given under the head of ‘Forest 
Produce,’ page 31 of this Statistical Account The rivers of the 
Hill Tracts are nowhere applied as a motive power for turning 
machinery, and excepting at a few places situated at long distances 
from the sea, they could not be so utilised. River-water is not used 
for purposes of irrigation, and the people rely solely on the rainfall 
for Ae success of their crops. 

Fisheries. — ^There are no fishing towns or villages in the Chitta- 
gong Hill Tracts, and none of the people live solely by fishing. The 
rivers of the District, however, contain an abundance of fish, and 
large numbers of Bengalis from the plains resort in the cold weather 
to the rivers Sangu, Mdtimurf, and ^ghkhili for the purpose of fish- 
ing. The fisheries yield only a very slight revenue to Government. 
The Deputy Commissioner reported in 1870 that the chief one, ex- 
tending along 80 miles of the Kamaphuli, paid a rental of only £,^ 
a-year, and was let on lease for five years. The fisheries yielded 
^18, 3s. in the year 1874-75. Fish-curing is not carried on in the 
District. 

Marsh Cultivation. — No marshes or rivers have been embanked 
with a view to cultivation ; but in 1870 an attempt was made to cul- 
tivate a large marsh by allowing the jungle on it to rot in deep 
water, and ^erwards draining it The experiment was completely 
successful : after the water had been drained off, rice-seed was sown 
broadcast, and the yield is said to have been enormous. Marshes 
are not utilised as cane or reed producing grounds, although there is 
little doubt of their being fit for such a purpose. There is, however, 
no demand for more canes and reeds than the jungles yield. Long- 
stenuned rice is not grown in the marshes. The population subsists 
principally by rice and cotton cultivation, to which the sale of jungle 
produce of various kinds is added ; but the people do not, the Deputy 
Commissioner reports, confine themselves exclusively to either of the 
alwve means of livelihood. 

Lines of Drainage. — ^The drainage of the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
is abrupt, and consists entirely of rivers and streams, all having a 
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westeily direction towards the sea. There are no lines of jhU* or 
marshes by means of which the suilace-water finds its way through, 
or out of, the District. 

Mineuals. — Both lignite and coal have been found in the China* 
gong Hill Tracts, and specimens have been analysed in the office of 
the Superintendent of Geological Survey of Indix The proportion 
of ash is, however, too large to hold out any prospect of profit A 
specimen of brown coal gave on analysis 36*5 per cent carbon, 38 
per cent volatile matter, and 35-5 per cent ash. One specimen of 
lignite analysed, yielded ss'oper cent.carbon, 35*8 per cent volatile 
matter, and 38*3 per cent ash. The streams where lignite have been 
found are the Sangu and Mitimuri in the S.ingu Subdivision, and 
the Pheni and Chingri in the headquarters Subdivision. Lime- 
stone has been found in two places in the Hill Tracts, but on account 
of its inferior description its manufacture into lime has proved un- 
profitable. Sandstone exists in abundance, as also an exceedingly 
h.vd description of blue rock ; but the Deputy Commissioner states 
that it is not known whether either description is fitted for building 
purposes. ' Salt-licks are found at many places in the hills ; the best 
known are those at Bhingdmurd in the north, and Mawdang Klang 
in the east prt of the District.'* At lat. 23* 28' and lat. 23" 17', 
from the Liingshem (Lushdi for * red-stone') range, two salt springs 
ilow, both cold ; and about hit. 23" 37', just under the true Sori)huel, 
I am told there is a tliird. The Kukis utilise them as sources of the 
local salt-supply, by boiling down the water in c0nic.1l earthen pots, 
arranged in rows over a low fiat fireplace. The salt has a dull grey 
colour.- No metals .ire known to exist in the District. 

Forest Produce.— Through almost the entire area of the Chitt.i- 
gong Hill Tracts valuable forest-trees are found. Forests of one or 
two iKirticular kinds of trees do not exist, but timber-trees of diflerent 
kinds are scattered here and there. 

Under notific.ition in the Calcutta Gazette of ist February 1871, 
nearly the whole of the District of the Chittagong Hill Tracts was 
declared to be Government Forest, in accordance with the provisions 
of section 2 of Act VII. of 1865. The area of the Government forests 
included in this notification, aggregated 5,670 square miles out of the 
entire District area of 6,882 square miles. On the ist April 1S71, 

‘ The Hill Tracts of Chiiragone and the Dwellen theicin, p. 6. 

* Report by Capt. W. K. Iladf-I'T. oflicfeilinj: Deputy Suprniilcndent. Topoeraplii- 
ml Sumn IVirty. 
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the collection of all the Hill Tracts revenue tolls which had pre- 
viously been leased to the hill chiefs, was transferred te the Forest 
Department The amount realised by Government in the year 
r 870-7 1 by leasing out the right to levy tolls on forest produce, was 
£^$013, 7s. tod. : the amount realised by the Forest Department at 
its nineteen toll stations in 1874-75, i^s. 8d., and the 

expenditure incurred during the year was only ;^i,439, 19s. rod., 
giving a profit on the year's transactions of £9,731, 16s. rod. It 
was found, however, that the toll stations did not suffice to realise 
revenue on all forest produce. There are many large tracts near 
which there is no river, and of which the produce must be borne 
overland. Of some of these forest lands, leases have been from time 
to time granted, and the rent paid for them should be included in 
the yield of the forests of the District; from lands of this class 
;^5io, 4s. was realised in 1870-71, and £200, 16s. in 1874-75. 

The system of cultivation pursued by the people of the hills, and 
described on pages 73-74 of this Statistical Account, involves the 
burning eveiy year of large tracts of jungle, and the destruction of all 
seedlings, and of a large number of valuable timber-trees, while the 
smaller trees are cut down before the jungle is fired. During recent 
years, attempts have been made to induce the hill iieople to abandon 
this system of jiim cultivation, and to adopt the mode of cultivation 
practised in the plains of Bengal ; but it was not till the year 1874-75 
that any portion of the Hill Tracts was reserved by Government, for 
the purpose of preserving the timber growing on it. During that 
year 580 square miles, or 371,520 acres of forest land, were 
selected and reserved ; and since then, additional tracts have been 
similarly appropriated. Attempts arc being made to introduce the 
teak-tree into the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and at Halingdmdrd and 
Sltd-pahdr, on the KamaphuH, there are teak plantations with an 
area of 93 and 48 acres respectively ; the plants of 1871-72 were, on 
the 31 St March 1874, from twenty to twenty-five feet high. The cost 
of the two plantations uj) to the 31st March 1874 was ;£540, is. ; 
the cost for the year 1874-75 was 4S- 

Of the timber-trees found in the Chittagong forests, the most 
valuable arc the the/fru/, shuruzdbdd (called tin in Bengal), gdmdr, 
kaunM, telsur, thapidis, pUniJ, chakrdsl, garjan, tdli, kumkoi, bdUsdr, 
and Udi. The jdnU, telsur, edapldis, and gdmdr arc used in the 
hills for m-iking iiuiM boaU (dug-outs) of the first quality. The 
Mi/sdr and two other woods, the uryatig and kautulrlf, are us«l for 
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boats of the second qnalitj; and boats of inferior <|iiali^ are made 
fiom the^^M^ dhMul^ hM, and fUrdJ. The practice of scoop- 
ing out trees and nuking them into dugKwt% causes great waste of 
timber; for not only would the timber emphijed in making one 
dug-out suflke to build several planked bo^ but all trees in the 
least decayed are useless for the purpose of maUng dug-outs. The 
Assistant Conservator of Forests states that it constantly happens 
that large trees are felled, and then set aside and alloar^ to rot, 
because some flaw in the wood is discovered. 

JdnU wood, besides being used for dug-outs, is also largely used 
in shipbuilding at the port of Chittagong, and a hundred planks 
sell there at from ;^8o to j^^too. Logs sell at from la 4d. to aa for 
every foot in length and six feet in girth. The tree increases in 
height and girth till its sixtieth year, and it grows to a height of about 
ninety feet. 

Persons who go from the plains to the hills for the purpose of 
cutting timber, for their own use or for sale, are required to take a 
pass, but diere is no such restriction on the operations of the hill 
men. The amount of timber brought down the rivers of the Hill 
Tracts during the years i87t-7a and 1873-74 is given in the follow- 
ing table : — 


Dacripiion. 

Year 

iSyi-ya 

1873-74. 

Timber in logL 

433 

610 

M boali. 

*44 

I,&40 

Dcams find planks 

841 

SO9 


1,518 

a. 7 S 9 


The .\ssistant Conservator states that the principal supplies of 
logs are derived from the Kdsdiang, Chingri, Subdlang, and Ran- 
kheong streams ; that boats are built from the Kisdlong, Chiiigri, 
Subllang, Rankheong, and Kiptii streanu, and that sawn timber 
is procured from the Myini and Chingri valleys. According to the 
above figures, it appears, as the Conservator of Forests observes, 
that the out-turn for 1873-74 was only at the rate of one ton for 
every two stiaire miles, or at the rate of one cubic loot for twenty- 
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five acres of forest land. In comparison with the destruction of 
timber and seedlings caused yearly by the jim cultivatorSi the 
amount of timber exported is wholly insignificant The garjan tree 
not only yields valuable timber, but the oil extracted from it is an 
important article of forest produce; 127 tons were exported by 
river in the year 1874-75, and the Deputy Commissioner states that 
this shows only a small fraction of the trade in this article, as in 
consequence of the tax levied on passing a river toll-station, nearly 
all the oil is carried by land. The oil from the garjan tree is ex- 
tracted by means of a hole made in the stem. The oil collects in 
this hole and is taken out with a cocoa-nut shell formed as a spoon ; 
it is in great demand, and sells at from i8s. to £1^ 6s. 8d. a hun- 
dredweight The caoutchouc-trce grows beyond the frontier post 
of Demdgiri, and a trade in india-rubber has sprung up since 1873. 
The india-rubber is not the produce of the forests in the Hill Tracts, 
but is brought in by the Kukis. The progress in the trade is noted 
on a subsequent page of this Statistical Account. Of bamboos there 
are eleven varieties in the Hill Tracts, and canes are found in 
abundance. Besides these the jungle products include cMulmugrd 
oil-seed, a little wax and ivory. The following description of certain 
products of die hill jungles which are used for food, is taken from 
Captain Lewin’s * Hill Tracts of Chittagong : ’ — * In the wilder parts 
of the District, the forest-trees are festooned with numerous ligne- 
ous creepers hanging in a labyrinth of coils from every tree ; some 
are as thick as a man's arm. On cutting these, water is obtained ; 
and as they grow on the loftiest hill, where water is often not 
obtainable, this property is most useful. The most curious thing is, 
that should the coil be cut in one place only, so as to have two 
pendent ends, no water issues. It is necessary to cut a piece clean 
out of the creeiier with two quick consecutive strokes, before water is 
obtained. If with on unskilled hand three or four hacks are made 
before severing it, the only result is a dry stick. Two speedy cuts, 
however, and from die piece of creeper trickles out about half-a- 
tumblerful of clear cool water. The hill -men explain this by 
saying that when the stem is cut the water tries to run away u\>- 
wards — the real explanation being, of cdurse, that the outflow of 
liquid is prevented by atmospheric pressure. 

*TI;cre is aho a tree in the jungle called edanr by the Bengalis, 
and samtti in the Tipperah tongue. The young shoots of this tree 
are delicious eating, Inring white and tender, with a filbert flavour. 
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Between the outer husk and the trunk of this tree is a soft layer of 
substance that makes an excellent tinder. 

* In shady spots is also found another edible plant, something like 
asparagus ; the Bengalis call it taro. It is cultivated in the plains 
as a vegetable ; but the wild variety, growing in the virgin soil of 
undisturbed forests is far superior. The tender shoots of the cane 
and bamboo, just as the young plant emerges from the earth, are 
very good eating. On the hills, also, the wild yam is found plenti- 
fully, so that no man able to search for food in the jungles could 
starve in these hills.’ The hill people make two or three dyes from 
the roots and leaves of plants, and Captain Lewin says that ^ they 
also use a certain creeper in catching Ash ; this plant, when steeped 
in a stream and the water confined by a dam, has the property of 
intoxicating and stupefying the fish, which come floating, belly up- 
wards, to the surface of the water, and are then easily caught.’ 
Trading in jungle products is carried on more or less by the whole 
l>eople as an auxiliary means of livelihood to that afforded by culti- 
vation. None of the inhabitants of the Chittagong Hill Tracts live 
entirely by pasturing cattle in tlie forests ; but the villagers on the 
border between these Tracts and the Regulation District of Chitta- 
gong possess considerable herds, from whose produce they supple- 
ment their ordinary means of subsistence derived from nomadic 
agriculture {jtim). 

Fer^c NATURiE. — Elephants exist in great numbers, and a con- 
siderable portion of the Government supply of these animals is 
derived from the forests of this District. During the years 1866-68, 
the officers of the elephant-X'/iA 4 f department took away no less than 
two hundred elephants captured in the Hill Tracts. The Assam 
rhinoceros is also common. Tigers exist in the hills in considerable 
numbers, and rewards up to ^5 per head arc given for their destruc- 
tion. The leopard, the Malay black bear, the jungle-cat, the gaydi 
(gavxus gaums and gavaeus frontalis— the latter species is frequently 
domesticated), the wild buffalo, the barking deer the 

sAmbar (cervus Aristotelis sou hippelaphus), the lemur, the gibbon 
monkey, the fisher monkey, the small common monkey, the long- 
tailed whiskered monkey {J[angur\ ore all met with— as arc also the 
pangolin (manis aurita), the hare, the badger, the mongoose, the 
large dark-brown squirrel, the red squirrel, the yellow-bellied sc|uirrel, 
the field-rat, the musk-rat, the bamboo-rat, the iK)rcupine, the flying 
fox (ptcropus Edwardsii), the horse-shoe bat, and the house bat. 

VOL. VI. B 
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The crocodOe and seveial species of lizaids are common. No re> 
cords exist showing the deaths from wild beasts or snakes, but the 
number of such deaths is very small Snakes are eaten by the hill 
people, and are eagerly sought after ; numerous varieties are found 
in Ae Hill Tracts. The boa<onstrictor is common, and is often of 
enormous size. 

Tliere is no trade in wild-beast skins, nor u any revenue derived 
from the fmt natum of the District 

Birds.— The birds met with in the Chittagong Hill Tracts are 
very numerous. Captain Lewin mentions the bkimrdj, shrikes, 
the bulbult warblers, the water-wagtail, the hoopoe, the tod, the 
carrion crow, the rndmi^ the hombill, green panuquets, the king- 
fisher, the nightjar, the barbet, the peacock, the polyplectron phear 
sant, the maturd or Ardkdn pheasant, the button-quail, the jungle 
fowl, the green pigeon, the large wood-pigeon, the ringdove, kites, 
fish-eagles, the partridge (rare), and a few wild duck and snipe. 

Fishes.— The following list of fishes found in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts has been furnished by the Deputy Commissioner :— 
I. River fish, large species— (i) kdtld, (3) rdi, (3) mirgdl^ Mgdffit, 
(5) dod/d, (6) bdehd, (7) mdkU (maksir), (8) kaWaus, (9) Mgki^ (10) 
gkmid, (ii) ekddlf (12) koral or bkeldl, (13) pangds; small species 
—{i)bdngdsk, (2) sdds, (3) bdild, (4) pdntki, (5) gdkiia, (6) pkdskijfd, 
(7) (^) (9) bogm, (10) lattgadd, (11) nardi, (12) shdlang, 
(13) ndbdlang, (14) pdinya, (15) kMiia, (16) pkdtidd, (17) bdskpdtio, 
(18) karpota, (19) kdfdbdckd, (20) ekwgrf, (31) rdmddrika, (33) bdr- 
gani, (23) kdtja, (24) kdiila, (25) ekimig, (26) sMmuj, (27) rdkkdl, 
(a8) ioinckdlatig, (29) kariiikopdlia, (30) bdgur, (31) tengdbigri. II. 
Marsh and lake fish— (i)jfrt/;i/,(2) sMi/, {i)fndgur, {^)sitigi, (5) 
kai, (6) tdgi, (7) nutlia or wurdSa, (8) tkmgt (9) phalui, (10) l^iya. 

PoPUUTiON.— In his annual report for 1863, the Supermtendent 
of the Hill Tribes gave the following statement of the number of 
villages, houses, and population under each of the three chiefr in the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts ;— 



POPULATION. 


3 S 


Nun of chief lo whom Milject 

1 

? 

J 

j 

1 

1 


Poang Riji (the Bohmong), . 

521 

12.050 

10^906 

9.499 

15.668 

36^073 

Kilindl Mni (Head of the Chakini 
tribe) 

*71 

3,ai6 


7.681 

ia,586 

.^ 34 S 

Keoji Sen Chaudhari (the Mong 
Wj 4 ) 

26 

436 

507 

539 

>. 3>4 

3,360 

Total, 

818 

15.70a 

19.491 

17.719 

39,568 

66,778 


Besides this population of 66,778 under the three chiefs, the 
Superintendent of Hill Tribes estimated that there were 25,980 
Kukis within his jurisdiction, making a total population of 9 ^> 75 B- 
The Deputy Commissioner estimated the population in 1870 at 
100,000 inhabitants. The census of 1872 was taken in the Hill 
Tracts by the three chiefs — the Bohmong, the Kilindi Rini, and the 
Mong Riji, assisted by the diw&ns or sub-chiefs, and by the roAjAs 
or headmen of villages. The chiefs, with their subordinates, each 
took the census of his own clan or dependents, and the rest of the 
population — 1.^., the dwellers in the khds mahdi^ &c — were enu- 
merated by persons deputed by the Deputy Commissioner. Of 
the census returns furnished* by the chiefs, the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, in his annual report for 1871-72, says : — * They are not reli- 
able, and in one instance when tested were found notably incorrect. 
This is not to be wondered at. The chiefs' principal source of 
revenue is a capitation tax, out of which they pay to Government a 
certain proportion as tribute. They undoubtedly possess the infor- 
mation necessary to the compilation of a most accurate return of the 
population ; but regarding our motives in requiring such a statement 
from them to be simply to obtain data whereon hereafter we shall 
build a claim for more tribute, they systematically endeavour to 
make the numbers of their |)eople, and consequently their own 
incomes, appear less than is actually the case.' According to the 
Census of 1872, the Chittagong Hill Tracts contain a population of 
63,054 souls, inhabiting 13,181 houses. The average density of the 
liopulation is 9*1 6 |)cr s(|uare mile, and the average number of houses 
1*91 per sc|uare mile. 

The following Mbie shows the dislribution of the people. 
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subject to one of the three hfll chiefs, or 
dwell in the Government kMs mahdl, and pay revenue directly to 
Government ; — 

DlSTlUBUTION OF THE POPULATION IN THE DISTRICT OF THE 

Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

[This taWe differs from that given in the Census Report by the eadusion 
of the Lushii field-force.] 


Name of Division. 

Number of 
houses in the 
Division. 

Total 

Average 
number of 
persons per 
house. 

1. K&lindi R4ni*s Territory, 

S.488 

29,450 


2. Dohmong’s Territory, 

5.3a> 

21,410 


3. Mong RAj4*s Territory, 

i>S94 

7.712 


4. KhdsMahil 

799 

4,682 


Total, 

13,181 

«3.oS4 

47* 1 


Population classified according to Sex, Religion, and 
Age.^— The total population of Chittagong Hill Tracts consists, 
according to the census taken in 187s, of 63,054 souls — viz., 34,330 
males and 28,724 females. The proportion of males in the total 
l)opulation is 54-44 per cent. Classified according to sex, religion, 
and age^ tKc census gives the following results : — Hindus, under 
twelve years of age, «i 7 . Above twelve years of age — males, 142 ; 
females, uii: total of Hindus, 142, or -22 percent, of the District 
population. Muhammadans, under twelve years of age — males, 43 ; 
and females, 41 : total, 84. Above twelve years — males, 205 ; and 
females, 92 : total, 297. Total of Muhammadans, 381, or -60 per 
cent, of the District population. Christians, under twelve years of 
age, //iV. Above twelve years — ^males, 4; females, itii: total of 
Christians, 4. Other denominations, consisting of races and tribes 
subse<|uently described, under twelve years of age — males, 1 2,846 ; 
and females, 10,895 ’ 23,741. Above twelve years — males, 

2 1,090 i and females, 17,696 : total, 38,786. Others” of all ages 
—males, 33,936; and females, 28,591 : grand total, 62,527, or 99*16 
per cent, of the District population. Population of all religions, 
under twelve years of age — males, 12,889; ^tnd females, 10,936: 
total, 23,825. AlK)ve twelve years — males, 21,441 , and females, 

1 The figures here given differ from those in the Census Report by the exclusion of 
the l.ushi\i held-forcc. 
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17,788 : total, 39,339. Total population of all ages— males, 34,330 ; 
and females, 38,738 : grand toud, 63,054. Proportion of males in 
total District population, 54*44 per cent 

I omit the details of population according to occupation, as they 
do not stand the test of statistical criticism. 

Ethnical Division op thk People.— By far the majority of 
the population of the Chittagong Hill Tracts are either Chakmis or 
Maghs (more correctly Khyoungthi), both of which races possess the 
Buddhist religion. The Chakmds (all of whom were subject to the 
late Kilindi Rini, and are now subject to her successor) number, 
according to the census, 38,097 souls, and form 44*56 per cent, of 
the District population. The Maghs (Khyoungthd), nearly three- 
fourths of whom are subject to the Poang Rdjd (the Bohmong), 
number 33,060, or 34 98 per cent, of the population. These two 
great Buddhist races in the Hill Tracts amount together to 5o,r57, 
or 79*55 per cent, of the total population. The remaining 30*45' 
per cent of the population consist, according to the census returns, 
of 11,800 belonging to various non-Hindu aboriginal tribes, 570 
Gurkhds, 38r Muhammadans, t43 Hindus, 3 Europeans, and t native 
Christian. The following table shows the distribution of the dif- 
ferent races, tribes, and castes under the several chiefs in the Hill 
Tracts : — 


Return op Nationalities, Races, Tribes, and Castes, in each 
D 1VIS10.N or the CiiiTrAGONc Hill Tracxs. 


Namh of Racm 

Total. 

Oiakini 

Chieri 

Tcmiory. 

Mong 

RAjif; 

Terntury. 

I'oanif 

Territory. 

KM« 

Mohil. 

I. — NON-ASIATICS. 

Europian. 

: : : : 

Total, . 

II. -MIXED RACES. 

None 

III.-ASIATICS. 
A,^Otiurtkan naitua of India 
nmd Briiuk Burmak, 
Gnrkhisi 

1 

1 



I 






■ 



■ 

B 

570 




570 
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Return of Nationautiss, vtc.—{OHtinueA 


Names or Races. 


£• — Natives of India and Bri- 
Hsh Burmah, 

I. — Aboriginal Tribes, 


Chskmi Mong POEitf I kkr. 

Total. Chieri Rij?! RijJs * 

Territory. Territory. Territory. 




Khyeng, 

Kn^ 

Mros, 

Pftnkho, 

Tippenih or Mruug, 


o’ 

28,097 2«.097 


Total, . 39.897 28,302 


2. ~~Semi-Hinduised Aboriginals, 

None, .... 

‘^.^Hindus, 

(a,) Enumerated by Caste, 
Brdhman, .... 
Boidyi, .... 
Kiyasth, .... 

Total, . 

(^.) EnumeraUd ly Nationality 
only, 

Assomis, .... 
Manipuris 

Total, . 

Grand Total of Hindus, 

4 . — Persons of Hindu origin not 
recognising Caste, 

Native Christian, 

5 . — AfuAammadans, 
Sayyid, .... 

Shaikh, .... 
Others, .... 

Total, . 



Maghs, 


6. — Burmese, 


TO* a.673 <5.793 a.893 


Total OP Natives OF India, 62,481 29,250 7,712 21,410 4,109 

Total op Asiatics, 63,051 29,250 I 7,71a | 21,410 | 4,679 
Grand Total, 63,054 29,250 
Notb.— T his dUBers bom the Census Report by the excluskm of the lAishii 6ekl-lbice. 
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Hill Tubis.— The folknriiig accooat of the priadpel facet 
inhahitmg the Guttagoog HOI Ttacta is taken from 'The HOI 
Tkacts of Chittagong and the Dwellcn therein,' bjr Captain T. H. 
Lewin, Deputy Commissioner. Part of the account has been 
quoted vtrbaHm from Captain Lewin's work ; but where this has not 
been done, it has, except when the contrary is stated, been con* 
densed from the same work. 

The tribes inhabiting the District are divided into two classes: 
(i) the Khyoungthi, or ChOdren of the River, who are of Aidkdnese 
otig^ speak the ancient Aiikin dialect, and follow the Buddhist 
rdigion and customs ; and (s) the Toungthi, or ChOdren of the HOls, 
who are either aborigines or of mixed origin, speak different dialects, 
and are more purely savages than the Khyoungthi. 

The KhyouncthA (ChOdren of the River), or Jdmii Maghs, as 
they are also called, ‘ are subdivided into fifteen different clans or 
communities, mostly taking the name of the various streams on 
which they Uve^-(l) Rigrai-tsi, (i) Palaing-tsi, (3) Palaing-gri-tsi, 
(4) Kaukdin-tsi, (5) Wyeyn-tsd, (6) Sarung-tsi, (7) Phrangroa-tti, 
(8) Kyaukpii-tsi, (9) Chereyng-tsi, (ro) Maro-tsd, (n) Sabok-tad, 
(is) Krongkhyoung-tsi, (rj) Taing-tchyt, (14) Kyaukmi-tsi, and 
(is) Ma-hlaing-tsd. They all dwell in vOlage communities, having 
a roijit or vOlage head, through whom they pay revenue. The 
villages to the south of the Kamaphuli river arc subject to a diief 
called the Bohmong, who lives at Bandirban, on the Sangu river; 
while those to the north of the Kamaphuli acknowledge the suprc* 
macy of the Mong Riji. The tribute paid to these chiefs is from 
four to eight rupees (eight to sixteen shillings) yearly for each fiunily. 
Unmarried men, priests, widows, widowers, and men who live solely 
by the chase, are exempted from paying tribute. In additioii to the 
money payment, each adult is liable to work for three days in each 
year without pay at the chief’s bidding. An offering of the first- 
fruits of rice and cotton of every man’s field is also made to the 
chief The position of roAji, or village head, is more an honourable 
than a profitable one. He is chosen by the villagers, and appointed 
oy the chief, to whom he must present a luuar (conciliatory gift) on 
his nomination being ratified. The roiji decides all petty cases 
and disputes in the village, and for so doing receives certam^fees 
from both parties. In some instances he receives from the chief a 
percentage on the yearly revenue collections.’ ^ Although now Bud- 
> The HOI Tncu of ChiltacoaK, by CapL LcwIb, p|k 36, 37. 
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dhists, before their conversion the Khyoungthi (or Jdmii Maghs) 
probably performed ' the same simple natural religious rites which 
we see to this day among the wilder hill tribes— that is, the offering 
of rice^ fruits, and flowers to the spirits of hill and stream. This 
custom, indeed, though very unorthodox, is followed by most of the 
Khyoungthis at the present time.’ ^ The ceremonies of their Bud- 
dhist worship are few and simple. ^The presence of a priest is not 
indispensably necessary; prayers are made, and offerings of flowers, 
food, &c., are placed before the shrine of their great apostle Gau- 
tdma by the people themselves. ... In each vil^ge is seen 
the khiang^ or house of religion. It is a bamboo structure raised 
some six feet from the ground, generally built under the shade of 
some trees, with a clear space in front, where the young men disport 
themselves in the evening. Inside, on a small raised platform of 
bamboo, stands an image of Gautdma, made either of wood gilt over 
or of alabaster. . . . Before it are placed offerings of flowers and 
rice, which are brought fresh every morning by the girls of the vil- 
lage, who at the same time bring in covered trays the daily food of 
any priest or wayfarer who may be resting there. Around the walls 
of the khiong are hung the black-boards on which the village 
youngsters learn to read and write. By the side of the image gen- 
erally hangs a small stand of bells ; and morning and evening the 
villagers, in twos and threes, will ascend the small log of wood cut 
into steps, by which the khiong is approached, remove their tur- 
ban^, and on hands and knees reverently salute the semblance of their 
revered teacher, first ringing the bells to let him know that they are 
there. Each one prays for himself, save that now and again a father 
may be seen leading his young son by the hand, and teaching him how 
to pray. . . . Every year at the khiong^ just before the com- 
mencement of the juming^ season, the ceremony of shiang pruhpo 
occurs. The young boys of the village^ on attaining the age of eight 
or nine years, are clothed in the yellow garments of the priestho^, 
have their heads shaved, and at the khiong^ go through a ceremony 
which seems to be on their part a kind of assumption of religious 
duties. They sit all in a circle before the priest ; before each one is 
an offering, according to the means of his parents, of rice or cloth, 
and before each burns a little lamp, which is kept trimmed and 
bright during the ceremony by the sponsor or nearest male relative 

* The Hill Tracts of Chittngong, by Capl. LewiD. p. 38, 

* JilmtMjf is the hiU mode of cultivation. 
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of eachi who sits behind ; each of the acolytes reverently joins his handSi 
bows his head, and makes the responses after the presiding priest 
After the ceremony they remain in the khiong^ dressing and living as 
priests for seven days, during which they must eat simply, and indulge 
in no sports or vain pastimes. Women do not participate in this 
rite ; but it is common for a man to perform it two or three times 
during his life. Is any one dear to him sick, or has he escaped 
from any danger, he performs the shiang as a kind of acknowMg- 
ment of CSod’s mercy, or a supplication for forbearance. In the Hill 
Tracts, besides the small khiongs — temponuy structures built of 
bamboo^which are found in every village, there are two temples 
sacred to Buddha, to which the people resort in large nuroben 
at the time of their festival in May. One temple is situated at Ban- 
dirban, the residence of the Bohmong Rijd, and the other in the 
Chittagong District in /Aibtd Riojin, close to the border of the Hill 
Tracts.*' 

* The dress of the Khyoungthd is simple. The men wear a dhoyak^ 
or cloth of soft home-spun cotton, reaching from the hips to below 
the knee. In persons of rank the dhoyak is longer, reaching almost 
to the ground, and is generally made of silk or fine muslin. To this 
is added a ranji^ or short jacket with sleeves, tying or buttoning at 
the throat All males wear the gpun^ung^ or turban, which, how- 
ever, is wound round the head in a manner different from that of the 
natives of Hindustin. As a rule, no shoes are worn. The women 
generally do not wear a turban ; but on feast or festival dayn they 
bind a bright-coloured kerchief loosely round the hair. Around the 
bosom is wound a cloth about a span wide, the arms and neck 
being exposed. They wear also a takwin, or petticoat of cotton or 
silk. . . . Of ornaments, both.sexes alike wear pendent ear-rings 

and bracelets of silver or gold. The women wear, in addition, large 
truncated hollow cones of silver stuck through the lobe of the ear, 
which are used as flower-holders. Beads of coral for the neck are 
also much prized as a female ornament’ * 

'The marriage ceremony of the Khyoungthi is distinctive and 
uncommon. On a young man attaining a marriageable age — that is, 
about seventeen or eighteen — his parents look about for some young 
girl who would be a good wife for him, unless, as is more often the 
case, he has fixed upon a partner for himselfi Having determined 
upon a suitable match, a male relative of the family is sent off to the 

> The HUl Tnctt of Chittagong, by Cape. Lewin. pp. 3S-4a * Id pp. 45. 
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girl’s parents to arrange matters.’ ' If everything is satisfactory, a 
meeting takes place between the parents on both sides, and omens 
of the happiness or reverse of the union are anxiously looked for. 
On going away, the boy’s parents present their intended daughter 
with a new petticoat and a silver ring. A favourable day and hour 
for the completion of the ceremony is then determined by consulting 
the stars, and casting the nativity of the parties. * Meantime the 
parents on both sides prepare pigs and spirits, rice and spices un- 
limited, for the marriage feast. They also send round to all their kith 
and kin a fowl and a letter giving notice of the intended marriage ; 
in some places a pice or copper coin is substituted for the iowL On 
the auspicious day, and at the hour appointed, the bridegroom and 
all his relatives set out for the bride’s house dressed in the gayest 
colours, both men and women, with drums beating before them. In 
the villagei a number of bamboo booths have been erected, adorned 
with flowers and green bamboos, and filled with materials for feasting. 

. . . A separate and especially beautified booth has been erected for the 
young lover and his parents ; and here they sit in state, and receive 
visits from all the village.’^ Towards nightfdl the bridegroom ascends 
to his bride’s house, where the ceremony is performed. * The bride 
is brought forth from an inner chamber in the arms of the women. 
On the floor of the house are placed water in jars, rice, and mango- 
leaves. Round these a new-spun cotton thread is wound and carried 
again round the two contracting parties as they stand opposite to 
each other. The priest now comes forward ; he recites some prayers 
in a language that is not understood even by himself (probably Pdli), 
and then, taking cooked rice, a handful in each hand, he crosses 
and recrosses his arms, giving seven alternate mouthfuls to the bride 
and bridegroom ; after this he takes their hands, and crooks the 
little fingef of the bridegroom’s right hand into the little finger of 
the bride’s left. The ceremony is then concluded by more unintel- 
ligible mutterings,’ ’ and is followed by a grand feast. 

The Khyoungthd bum their dead. On the death of one of the 
tribe, his relatives assemble ; some one of them sits down and com- 
mences to beat the funeral-roll on the drum ; the women weep and 
cry; and the men busy themselves in preparing for the cremation, 
which generally takes place about twenty-four hours after death. If 
the deceased be a man of wealth or influence, the body may be borne 

1 The HiU Tracts of Chittagong, by Capt. Lewin, p. 49. 

* Id. IX so. > Id. pp. 50, 51. 
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to the buming-groand on a iriieded car : all women alao have thia 
privilege; men of the lower classes are simply carried to the Amend 
pile on the shoulders of their relatives. The Aineial procession con* 
suts first of the priests, if there should happen to be any in the vi* 
dnity. The priests are attended by their dimples ; and nest come 
relatives of the deceased, two and two, with food, clothes, &c, ofifered 
as alms to the priest on behalf of the deceased. The corpse comes 
next, and then follow other male relatives. The procession is closed 
by the women of the village, all clad in their best The fimeial- pile 
is composed of four layers of wood for a woman, three fat a man. 
The nearest blood relative, male or female, of the deceased fires the 
pile ; and when everything is consumed, the ashes are sonpuloualy 
collected together and buried. A small mound of earth is heaped 
up, and a long bamboo with a flag is erected over the grave. After 
the lapse of seven days the priests reassemble at the house of the 
deceased to read prayers for the dead. 

The language spoken by the Khyoungthi is a provincial dialect of 
the Aidkdnese language ; the written character is the same as the 
Burmese. * Their mode of salutation is strange ; instead of pressing 
lip to lip, they apply the mouth and nose to the cheek and give a 
strong inhalation. They do not say “ give me a kiss,” but “ smell 
me.”'> Another curious custom is, that in each village commu- 
nity, besides the rcd/d, or regular village head, there is also a head 
boy appointed to control the boys of the village, with the title of 

gMHg, 

The CHaKMAs. — The Chakmfs form, according to the census of 
187s, the numerically largest tribe in the Hill Tracts, numbering 
s 8,097 souls, while the Khyoungthd or Jdmii Maghs are only 3S,o6o 
in number. Although the majority of the Chakmi clan do not 
speak the Aiikinese dialect, Captain Lewin classes them with the 
^youngthi on account of their similarity of habit in the location of 
their villages on the banks of streams, in contradistinction to the other 
tribes who live on hills in preference to the low lands. ' The name 
of Chakmi is given to this tribe in general by the inhabitants of the 
Chittagong District, and the largest and dominant section of the tribe 
recognises this as its rightful appeUation. It is also sometimes spelt 
Tsakmi or Tsak, or, as it is c^kd in Burmese, Thek. A smaller 
section of the same tribe is called Doignak. There is a third 
division or clan called Toungjynyis.’* Mr Hodgson, in the Jour* 
>TbeHiUTiacUafCliitiasaiig,bf Cipl.l(nrin,|k 4 & >M.p.6a. 
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nal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. i of 1853, states his 
opinion that these people are of aboriginal descent; and the 
writer of a Review on Captain Lewin’s book, which appeared m the 
Calcutta Review of October 1869, also inclines to the same view. 
The majority of the tribe, however, hold that they are descended 
from a Hindu family of good caste, and that they came oiigbally 
from a country called Chainpango or Chimp^b^ar. ‘The story 
they tell is as follows :~The reigning King of Chdmpdnagar had two 
sons, and the elder of these went forth with a picked body of men to 
attack the King of Magadha. In the contest he was victorious ; but 
on turning his face homewards, news reached him that his old father 
had died, and his younger brother had usurped the throne, and was 
prepared to resist his return. On this, the elder brother determined 
to remain in the country he had newly conquered, and accordingly 
settled in these hills. His followers took wives from among the 
country people, who were Buddhists ; and to this it is attributable that 
they forsook the religion of their forefathers, and have altered also 
somewhat in complexion and appearance.' ' One particularly notice- 
able point about this people is the fact that they bear Hindu and 
Muhunmadan names indiscriminately. Thus in the list of the rulers 
who are known to have reigned over the tribe, are the names of 
Jamdul Khdn, Sukdeb Rii, and Dharm-Baksh Khdn, the first name 
being Muhammadan, the second Hindu, and the third a compound 
of both. 

The Chakmds are divided into forty jusar or clans. These gozas 
are given by Captain Lewin as follows, the last seven belonging to 
the Toungjynyd division : — (1) Molima Goza, (a) Wangzd Goza, (3) 
Dawyn Goza, (4) Toynya Goza, (5) Fhaksa Goza, (6) Larma Goza, 
(7) Kura Goytia, (8) Phey-dang-sirri Goza, (9) Loskta Goza, (10) 
Khambey Goza, (11) Borseygey Goza, (la) Seygey Goza, (13) Bung 
Goza,(i4) Boga Goza, (15) Darjea Goza, (16) Poa Goza, (ty) Barbora 
Goza, (18) Ranyin Goza, (19) Bungza Goza, (ao) Sadonga Goza, (at) 
Amu Goza, (aa) Khiongjey Goza, (a3) Uksurry Goza, (a4) Molima 
Seygey, (35) Pheyma Goza, (36) Theya Goza, (37) Poma Goza, (38) 
Katua Goza, (39) SekowaGoza, (30) Leyba Goza, (31) DuijiiGoza, 
(3a) Pheydungsa Goza, (33) Barua Goza, (34) Mo-d Goza, (35) Dunya 
Goza, (36) Lambacha Goza, (37) Kama Goza, (38) Mongla Goza, 
(39) Ongyo Goza, (40) Millong Goza. The late chief of the Chak- 
mis; Riji Dharm Baksh Khdn, belonged to the Molima Goza. His 

^ The Hill Tncts of ChitiogODg, by Capt. Lewin. p. 63. 
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wife^ Che Kilindl Rioi, who simeedcd him, was of the Kura Gojtia 
rian, < Over each gna there is a Awin or head-maoi who lepit- 
sents the head of the (unily from which the clan originally sprang. 
Among the Toungjynyas this hereditary head is called the dAiw. 
He collects the poll-tax, and retaining a certain fixed proportion 
thereof pays the remainder to the chief of the tribe, together with 
a yearly offering of first fruits. He has the privilege of deciding dis- 
putes, and for so doing receives certain fees, the amount of which is 
prescribed by custom. The Aw&n also receives as a right a portion 
of any wild animal fit for food that may be killed by any of his people. 
When the^m, or clan, is a large one, the Awin appoints sev^ 
subordinates under him to assist him in the administration ; these 
officers are called They are exempt from the payment of 

revenue, and from the or unpaid labour, to which the rest of 
the tribe are liable ; but every year they are bound to present to 
their AwJn, an offering of one measure of rice, one bamboo tube of 
spirits, and one fowl.' ^ 

The religion professed by the Chakmds is Buddhism ; but from 
their constant contact with the Bengalis, they have now added to 
their own rites much of Hindu superstition. Although they have 
not as yet any prejudices as to caste, they are gradually evmcing a 
tendency towards Hinduism, lliey now speak a Bengali dialect, 
consult Hindu astrologers, and celebrate the Durgd and Lakshmi 
Pujds, both purely Hindu festivals. They observe eight festivals 
of their own during the year, called (i) Bishu, (2) Tumroungtong, 
(3) Hoid, (4) Nowamo, (5) Magiri, (6) Kheyrey, (7)T5umulang,and 
(8) Shongbasa. These religious feasts are observed both by the 
Khyoungthd and Chakmds. The principal is the Bishu festival, 
which occurs in the month of April, when all classes, men and women 
alike, resort to the Mahdmuni temple to make offerings at the shrine 
of Gautdma, and for general rejoicing. * In the month of July the 
Sadhang begins. This is a time of fasting, when persons who wish 
to do meritorious actions, give alms, and bind themselves by a vow 
to abstain from some particular pleasure. . . . The fast continues 
for three months, and for that period the priests are bound to remain 
stationary at whatever place they may be, and continuously to recite 
the law, and chant the praises of Gautdma. The Tummungtong is 
a feast at the dose of this last. Magiri is a time of festival when the 
rice begins to ripen, and when prayera are offered up that no harm 
> The HiU Tracts uf Chittagoog, by Cape. Lewin, p. 67. 
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may befidl the crop. The Hoii and Nowamo occur in November. 
This is a season of much feasting, corresponding to our harvest 
home. . . . The Kheyrey and Tsumulang are festivak of minor 
importance^ and of no fixed date. The Shongbasa is the worship of 
the nats, or deities of wood and stream. The priests have nothbg to 
do with this, and it has been condemned as an unorthodox practice. 
The sacrifice is either offered by the votary himself in person, or an 
ofid or exorcist is called in to perform the necessary ceremonies.' * 

On the birth of a child, the mother is considered impure for a 
month. On the birth of a son, guns are fired and a feast is given, 
but not so when a daughter is bom. No particular ceremonies are 
followed in naming a child ; it is generally called by a name that has 
been borne by some ancestor. Chakmd mothers generally suckle 
thdr diildren for a long time, and it is no uncommon thing to see a 
boy of three years old sharing his mother's milk with a young infant. 
The sign of manhood among the Chakmds is when a lad is sent out 
to cut his first jUm, and the parents are bound in honour to give a 
feast to all their relatives on the occasion. 

Child-marriages among the Chakmis, or indeed among any of the 
hill people, are unknown. There is no fixed time for getting mar- 
ried, and some young men indeed do not marry until they attain the 
age of 34 or 35, although after that age it is rare to see an unmarried 
maiL Marriage is in this fashion: the boy and his parents first 
select a bride ; and the parents, not accompanied by their son, go to 
the girl’s house with a bottle of spirits, and in a series of artfully put 
questions, ascertain whether the proposed union is looked upon 
favourably by the other side. Omens are carefully observed, and 
many a matdi has been put a stop to by unfavourable auguries. By 
the time a second visit is due, the relatives on both sides have been 
consulted; and if all progresses satisfactorily at the second visit, a 
day is fixed for the marriage ceremony, and a betrothal ring is given 
to the bride. The Chakmis have a custom, which does not prevail 
among any of the other tribes in the Hill Tracts, of buying their wives, 
the ordinary price being from ;£io to 5. 'On the marriage day 
a large stodt of provisions is laid in by both houses. A procession 
of men and women start from the bridegroom's village with drums 
and music to fetch home the bride. The parents of the bridegroom 
present their mtended daughter with her marriage dress. No cere- 
mony, however, is performed ; and the bridc^ after a short interval, 
> The HiU Tracts of Chiiragoiig, by Capt. Lewin, p. 6a 
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is taken away, accompanied by aO her relatives, to her new home. 
On arriving, aU enter the house, and the bride and bridegroom sit 
down together at a small table. On the Ubie are eggs, sweetmeats, 
rice, and plantains, all laid out on leaf platters. The best man 
(sewala) sits behmd the bridegroom, and the bride has a representa- 
tive bridesmaid {scwoK) behind her. These two then bind around 
the couple a muslin scarf, asking, “ Are all wiUing, and shall this thing 
be accomplished?" Then all cry out, “ Bind them, bind them so 
they are bound. The married pair have now to eat together, the wife 
feeding the husband and the husband the wife. . . . After they 
have thus eaten and drunken, an elder of the village sprinkles them 
with river-water, pronounces them man and wife, and says a charm 
used for fruitfulness.’ ^ This concludes the ceremony, and a night of 
feasting follows. ‘The next day, at the morning meal, the newly- 
married couple come hand-in-hand and salute the elders of their 
families. The father of the bride generally improves this occasion 
by addressing a short lecture to his son-in-law on the subject of 
marital dudes. "Take her," he says; "I have given her to you; 
but she is young, and not acquainted with her household duties. 
If, therefore, at any time you come back from the jim and find the 
rice burnt, or anything else wrong, teach her— do not beat her : but 
at the end of three years, if she still continues ignorant, then beat 
her, but do not take her life— for if you do, I shall demand the price 
of blood at your hands ; but for beating her I shall not hold you 
responsible; or interfere." ' * It sometimes happens that a lad and 
lass fall in love with each other, but that the parents will not hear of 
the match. In such a case, should the lovers elope together, the 
girl’s parents have the right to demand their daughter back, and take 
her home. If; notwithstanding this opposiUon, the lovers’ infendons 
remain unaltered and they elope a second time, no one has a right to 
interfere with them. The abduction of a girl against her will is pun- 
ished by a fine of jQt, and the offender also receives a good bearing 
from the lads of the village to which the girl belongs. If a man runs 
away with another man’s wife, he has to repay to the injured husband 
all the former expenses of maniage, and is in addidon fined from 
to 6. Divorce is not difficult of attainment, and is awarded by a 
jury of village elders, the party adjudged to be in fault being fined 
heavily. Divorces are not common, however, and the women gene- 
rally make good and faithful wives. ' Among the Toungjynyd and 
‘ The HiUTncU of Chittagong, bjrCapL Uwin,pp. 711V71. *111.11.71. 
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Doignak sections of the tribe, the unmarried lads are all assembled 
at night in one house under the charge of an elder lad, in the same 
way as in Khyoungthi villages. This, however, is not the custom 
mih the Chakmds proper.’ ^ 

The Chakmds bum their dead. ' In the case of a man; the body 
is burnt with its face to the east, and five layers of wood are used ; 
while a woman is burnt face westward, and seven layers of wood are 
consumed in the funeral pile. . . . On the death of a dlwdn (village 
head), or of a priest, a curious sport is customary at the funeral The 
corpse is conveyed to the place of cremation on a car ; to this car 
ropes are attached, and the persons attending the ceremony are 
divided into two equal bodies, and set to work to pull in opposite 
directions. One side represents the good spirits, the other the 
powers of evil. The contest is so arranged that the former are 
victorious. ... If possible, at the close of a funeral there is a 
display of fireworks, and guns are discharged. ... A post, pole, or 
some other portion of the dead man’s house, is usually burned with 
him. The ashes of the pile are thrown into the river by the side of 
which the cremation takes place. . . . Seven days after death the 
priests assemble to read prayers for the dead, and the relatives give 
alms.’ ^ 

Crime is rare among these primitive people ; the most frequent 
misdemeanours are those connected with women, and for offences 
of this description a regular scale of fines is fixed. These fines 
are divided between the chief of the tribe and the village head. 
Theft is almost unknown, and all civil disputes were formerly settled 
among themselves. Latterly, however, a spirit of litigation has 
sprung up among them, and they now resort to our courts more than 
any other hill tribe. In serious cases among themselves they are 
fond of trial by ordeal * A ser (two lbs.) of rice is put into a pot 
and left all night before the shrine of Gautdma at one of the temples ; 
in the morning the elders assemble, and the supposed culprit is 
called upon to chew some of this rice. If he is innocent, he finds 
no difficulty in doing so; but if justly accused, he is not only 
unable to masticate the rice, but blood is believed to issue from his 
mouth 1 In a case like this a very heavy fine is exacted. In default 
of payment, the culprit ought, according to old custom, to become 
a slave for such time as will enable him to work off the penalty.’ ’ 

> The Hill Tracts of Chittagong, by Capt Lewin, p. 73. 
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With slight modifications^ this form of ordeal prevails in many parts 
of Ihdia. 

It is a universal custom among the Chakmis to place a village in 
quarantine in case of sickness. < The average duration of life, they 
say, does not run beyond sixty years, but formerly disease was much 
less common among them, and it was not unusual to find men and 
women attain the age of ninety or even a hundred years. They 
instance, in proof of this, three diseases which have appeared among 
them within the last two generations. First, a sickness called tsihid 
pfrd. This disease appears first in the form of a low intermittent 
fever; but the attacks increase in frequency until the ty|>c changes 
to remittent, the tongue and throat become ulcerated, delirium sets 
in, and is followed by death. The second, ndyd-bU^ or the new 
poison. This is simply a strong remitttent fever. Both these diseases 
are said to have been unknown until within tlic last sixty years, and 
the wilder tribes further east still enjoy immunity from these attacks. 
The third disease, which has only lately made its appearance among 
them, is syphilis. They are well acquainted with herbs and simples, 
and possess a rough pharmacy of their own, but they have no 
medicine-men.’ ^ 

In one point in particular, the Chakmds differ from all the other 
hill tribes— viz., that they are averse to changing the sites of their 
villages. From generation to generation, the village is kept at one 
place, although the people do not aim at any permanency of struc- 
ture in their dwellings, the houses being built of bamboo only, and 
thatched with leaves. The dress of the Chakmds is similar to that 
of the Khyoungthd, except that the petticoat of the women is of 
coarse blue and red homespun cloth, and that it is worn rather 
shorter. Their jewellery is also of somewhat different shape. 

The ToungthA Tribes, or ‘Children of the Hills.’— The 
second division of the hill tribes consists, according toCaptain Lewin’s 
classification, of the Tipperahs, the Mrungs, the Kumis, the Mros, and 
the Khyengs, tributary to us, and entirely under British control ; the 
Bangis and Pankhos, who, although paying no revenue, arc subject 
to our influence ; and the Lushiis or Kukis, and Shendus, who arc 
entirely independent These tribes are in every respect wilder than 
the Khyoungthd ; they are more purely savages, and unamenable 
to civilisation. They are distinguished from the Khyoungthd in 
many ways. Their villages are generally situated on lofty hills, and 

1 The Hill Tracts of Chittagong, by CapUin Lewin, p. 73. 
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we difficult of access. The men wew scarcely any clothing, and the 
petticoat of the women is scanty, reaching only to the knee. Both 
men and women we given to dancing together. The women do not 
hold such a high position as among the Khyoungthd, and upon 
falls the greater part of the labour of life. ‘ Their religion is simple : 
it is the religion of nature. They worship the terrene elements, and 
have vague and undefined ideas of some divine power which over- 
shadows all They were bom and they die, for ends to them as 
incomputable as the path of a cannon-shot fired into the dwkness. 
They we cruel, and attach but little value to life. Reverence or 
respect we emotions unknown to them; they salute neither their 
chiefs nor their elders; no form of greeting exists in their many 

tongues, neither have they any expression conveying t h a ntc 

They attach importance to an oath : it is with them a rude test or 
touchstone in matters pertaining to crime, and by which they ratify 
engagements. The oath is made upon the things on which their very 
existence may be said to depend— namely, water, cotton, rice, and the 
ddo^ or hill knife. They are monogamists, and as a rule are faithful 
husbands and good fathers after marriage. Great licence is allowed 
before marriage to the youth of both sexes, between whom intercourse 
is entirely unchecked.* . . . Divorce, if applied for by one of the 
parties only, cannot be obtained, save by payment of an almost pro- 
hibitive fine. Adultery among the wilder tribes is punished by death.’ * 
Slavery is common, but the bond people are universally trc.ated well. 
The Toungthi pay no revenue to their chief ; but he is entitled 
to receive from each house yearly one basket of rice and a jw of 
fermented liquor. His share also of the spoils of war is the largest. 
Each village forms a state by itself, owning allegiance to no one but 
its special head. A man may transfer himself from one chief to 
another, and it thus frequently happens that the power of the differ- 
ent chiefs varies considerably from time to time according to their 
success or popularity. As a rule, the tribes enjoy comparative im- 
munity from the diseases which afflict the people of the plains, and 
whenever small-pox or cholera has appeared, the disease has been 
brought by Bengalis from the plains. In cases of epidemic, the 
custom of placing the infected village in quarantine is universal. 

• As a mailer of fad, however. Captain Lewin iisures me that such intercourse is 
confined to Individual couples who pmclically ore faithful to each other, and in event 
of the sirl beoominE pregnant, the pair are held to have bexome m.in and wife.— 
W. W. H. 

* The Hill Tracts of Chittagong, by Capl.-un Lewin, pp. 76, 77. 
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‘A sacrifice is offered, and the village is encircled with a freth-tpun 
white thread. The blood of the animal sacrificed is then sprinkled 
about the village, and a general sweeping and cleansing takes place. 

. . . They attach great importance to the quarantine being kept 
unbroken. It generally lasts three days, during which time no one 
is allowed to enter or leave the village.' ' 

The Tipperahs residing within the Chittagong Hill Tracts con- 
sist of four clans, the Purdn, Nawdttid, Osuie, and Ridng. They have 
all immigrated from the neighbouring state of Hill Tipperah. For 
the most part they live in the country to the north of the Kama- 
phuli river. The hills bordering on Hill Tipperah are principally 
inhabited by the Purdn and Ndwdttid clans. The Ridngs are the 
wildest clan of all, and it is only of late years that they have settled 
down peaceably within British territory. Formerly they resided far 
in the interior of the Lushdi country, and took part with the inde- 
pendent tribes in their raids u|)on British territory. Since a stable 
executive authority has been established in the Hill Tracts, their 
villages have one by one moved within our frontier. The Osuie arc 
a comparatively small and scattered clan ; some of their villages ore 
situat^ near the Pheni river, some on the hills near the Kama- 
phuli, while two have gone southwards into the Bohmong Rdjd's 
country and have settled on the Doliilcyoung, a tributary of the 
Sangu. The number of Tipperahs within the Chittagong Hills in 
1869 estimated by Captain Lewin at 15,000 souls ; the number 
according to the census of 1872 is only 8,100. Like all the other 
hill tribes, the leading characteristic of their social polity is the 
village community governed by a head-man. They are a restless 
people, and their villages do not long remain in one place. The 
dress of the people is of the simplest description. The men wear 
a thick turban, and a narrow piece of homespun cloth passed once 
round the waist and between the legs, with a fringed end hanging 
down in front and rear. In the cold season, they wear in addition a 
rudely-sewn jacket. The ornaments of the men consist of crescent- 
shaped silver ear-rings. The women wear a short red-and-whitc 
striped petticoat, reaching a little below the knee. In married 
women, this petticoat forms the whole clothing ; but the unmarried 
girls cover the breast with a coloured cloth. The women wear ear- 
rings similar to the men. Both sexes have long abundant hair, 
which is worn in a knot at the back of the head. False hair is also 

‘ The Hill Tracts of Chiii.igong, by C.ipi.'iin Ix-win. p. 78. 
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common, especially among the women ; this is woven among the 
back hair to make the knot look laiger. 

At a marriage, a pig is killed as a sacrifice to the deities of the 
woods and streams ; the girl’s mother pours out a glass of liquor and 
gives it to her daughter, who sits on her lover’s knee, drinks half, 
and gives him the other half ; they then crook together their little 
fingers. This concludes the ceremony ; but a good deal of feasting, 
drinking, and dancing follows. If a match be made with the consent 
of the parents, the young man has to serve three years in his father- 
in-law’s house before he is formally married. During this period of 
probation, his sweetheart is, however, to all intents and purposes 
a wife to him. Divorces are obtained only on an adjudication of 
the village elders. Captain Lewin instances one case which he wit- 
nessed himself, in which a divorce was sued for by the wife on the 
ground of habitual cruelty. The jury deliberated and found that the 
cruelty was proved, and that the divorce should be granted. Some 
check, however, they determined must be put upon the woman, or 
otherwise every wife would complain if her husband raised his 
finger at her. Accordingly they gave sentence that the divorce 
was granted ; but that as the woman was wrong to insist upofi 
abandoning her lawful husband, she should give up all her silver 
ornaments to him, pay a fine of and provide a pig, with a suffi- 
cient supply of spirits, to be discussed by the jury. 

* When a Tipperah dies, his body is immediately removed from 
within the house to the open air \ a fowl is killed and placed with 
some rice at the dead man’s feet. The body is burned at the 
water -side. At the spot where the body was first laid out, the 
deceased’s relatives kill a cock every morning for seven days, 
and leave it there with some rice as an offering to the manes 
of the dead. A month after death, a like offering is made at 
the place of cremation, and this is occasionally repeated for a year. 
The ashes are deposited on a hill in a small hut built for the purpose, 
in which are also placed the dead man's weapons — a spear, ddos of 
two sorts, arrow-heads, his metal-stemmed pipe, ear-rings and orna- 
ments.' ^ In all ceremonies of a religious nature, an or exor- 
cist, who is supposed to have power over spirits, is in great request ; 
this office depends upon having a knowledge of charms, and it is 
therefore handed down firom father to son. A curious trait, charac- 
teristic of the tribe, was noticed by Captain Lewin, who, when once 

> The Hill Tracts of Chittagong, by Captain Lewin, p. 85. 
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travelling through the jungle, came to a small streamlet across which 
a white thread was stretched. On inquiring the reason of this, it 
appeared that a man had died away fimm his home, and that his 
friends had performed his funeral obsequies at this spot, after which 
it was supposed that the dead man’s spirit would return to his for- 
mer abode. Without assistance, however, spirits are unable to cross 
running water, and the stream had therefore been bridged in this 
manner. 

In disputes among the Tipperahs, where one man asserts a thing 
and anoAer denies it, the matter is frequently decided at the request 
of both parties by the hill oath on the ido^ rice, cotton, and river- 
water. One instance is given by Captain Lewin ‘ in which two men 
disputed as to the ownership of a cow, both parties claiming the 
animal. At last the man who wished to get possession of the beast 
said, “ Well, if he will swear by the ddo that the cow has always 
been in his possession, and is his property, I will abandon all claim." 
The other man agreed to this and took the required oath ; after 
which both parties retired quite satisfied, the man at whose 
instance the oath was taken remarking that the result was now in the 
hands of the deities.’ The Tipperahs, however, are addicted to 
lying, and are said to be the only hill tribe in which this vice is 
met with. 

Their customs arc much affected by the locality of their villages, and 
they are very apt to approximate to the habits of other races and 
tribes with whom they are brought in contact. Thus the Ridngs 
differ very little from the Lushdis or Kukis. The Ndwdttid clan arc 
brought in close contact with the Bengalis of the plains, and arc 
consequently addicted to Hindu superstitions and observances. 
Again, the Osuies are, as a rule, able to talk the Ardkdn dialect, and 
their ideas arc similar to those of the Khyoungthd. The Tipperahs 
have a separate and distinct language of their own, but no written 
character. 

The KuMf or Khweym/ Tribe, in the Chittagong Hills, is a 
branch of the same tribe in Ardkdn. According to Captain Lewin, 
it contained within the District in 1869 about two thousand mem- 
bers. The returns of the census of 187s, however, in which 
the numbers were given by the chiefs, show only 534 Kumfs as 
living in the Hill Tracts.^ The number fluctuates, as year by year 

> I ought to cloirly point out that the letums furnished by the chiafi for the census 
were bkely to understate rather than to overstate the facts, as the tribute payable by 
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some families either go to or return from their relatives on the Kola- 
dyne river in Arakin. The journey takes but two days, and is made 
by a well-known pass across the hills from the Sangu river over 
Madhu Toung. The Kumis living within the Hill Tracts acknow- 
ledge the Bohmong Riji as their ruler, and pay him an annual 
tax of six shillings per house. As with all other hill tribes, each 
Kumi village has its recognised head, who has certain definite rights 
and privileges pertaining to his position, but receives no money 
tribute. 

Owing to their proximity to the independent and predatory 
tribes, the Kumis are more warlike than the majority of the hill 
people within our boundary. Their villages are generally situated 
on the top of a lofry hill, and are regularly stockaded and fortified. 
The village has generally but one door, and this is defended by 
a winding passage trebly stockaded. The door itself is of solid 
timber, studded from top to bottom with thickset bamboo spikes. 
Outside the village are lofry look-out stations placed at intervals, 
where a watch is kept day and night ; the steep slopes of the hill 
are rendered difficult of ascent by chevaux de frise of bamboo, 
while the ravines below are strewn with caltrops. In one village 
Captain Lewin noticed a most extraordinary stronghold in a tree. 
It was a small house built of shot-proof logs of timber, and elevated 
about a hundred feet from the ground in the branches of an enor- 
mous tree that grew in the village. The hut was capable of hold- 
ing about twenty persons ; it was loopholed all round and in the 
floor, and was reached by a ladder which could be drawn up when 
necessary. 

The Kumi houses are all built of bamboo, with a thatch of palm- 
shaped leaves found in the jungle, and are elevated eight or ten feet 
from the ground. There is a platform in front of the dwelling, where 
the plates and dishes are washed, and where the bamboo tubes in 
which the women fetch water are kept The house itself consists of 
one large hall about fifty feet long by twenty broad, with an enclosed 
platform at the back. The hall contains two large fireplaces, one at 
each end ; the walls are double, and of bamboo matting, with about 
eighteen inches between the inner and the outer wall Outside, 


them to the British Goveniineiit is proportionate to the number of men subject to their 
authority. Captain Lewin's Indep^ent estimates must therefoie, in oil coses, be care- 
fully remembered in any practical calculations based oo the supposed population of 
these Tracts.-W. W. H. 
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above the door, is a line of skulls of deer, tusked boars, wild cows, 
ud bears, all smoked brown. Inside, towards the centre of the hall, 
if the owner is a great hunter, will be seen another trophy of 
buffido-homSy and weapons. 

The religion of the Kumis is the same as that of the other Toung- 
th4 tribes, and they offer sacrifices to the spirits of the hills and 
rivers. At one time, Captain Lewin had occasion to swear an 
oath of friendship with certain of their chiefs, and he describes the 
sacrifice which was then offered up, as follows ‘ A goat was tied 
by the neck, the cord being held by me ; another rope was fastened 
to the animal's hind legs, and held by the five chiefs with whom 
I was concerned. The ropes were kept taut, so that the animal 
was thrown into an extended position. The head chief, bearing a 
fighting ddo^ stood over the goat ; and taking a mouthful of liquor 
from a cup which was handed to him, he blew it first over me, then 
over the chiefs, and a third mouthful upon the goat. He then raised 
the ddo over his head, and addressed a loud invocation to the nai^ 
or spirit of the river, at the same time plucking some hairs from the 
goat and scattering them to the wind. Then, with one stroke of the 
ddo^ he severed the animal's head from its body. I'he warm blood 
from his weapon was afferwards smeared upon the feet and foreheads 
of all who took part in the ceremony, with a muttered formula 
indicating that any one who was false or acted contrary to the object 
for the attainment of which the sacrifice was offered, could be slain 
without fault by his coadjutors. A grand feast on the goat’s flesh 
concluded the ceremony.' * 

A marriage among the Kumis is simply a festive occasion, and does 
not appear to entail any particular ceremonies. A child is named on 
the falling off of the navel-string, and is generally called by a name 
that has been borne by some ancestor. The women have no rights 
of inheritance, the eldest son being recognised as his father's sole 
heir and representative. They bum their dead, the ashes being 
afterwards placed in a small hut put near the place of cremation, 
together with the clothes, eating utensils, and sleeping-mat of the 
deceased. Slavery is a recognised institution among the Kumis. 
There are no salutations or form of greeting among them, and their 
language contains no written character. The dress of the Kumis 
is a very scanty cloth, so adjusted that a long end hangs down 
behind in the manner of a tail ; hence the name given them by the 
^ The Hill Tracts of Chittagong, by Captain l^win, p. 91, 
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Burmese of Khwey-ml — dog men. ‘ They wear their hair bound 
in a knot over their foreheads. Their ear-rings are flat discs of 
silver with the centre cut out Among the women, the lobe of the 
ear is distended to a large size with a roll of cloth or a flattened 
cylinder of wood.’ ^ 

The Mros are a tribe which formerly dwelt in the Arikin hills ; 
they now live principally to the west of the river Sangu, and along the 
Mitimuri river within the Chittagong Hill Tracts. They assert 
that they were driven from Arikin by the Kumis, and some few 
years ago a bloody feud existed between them, and affrays often took 
place. The spread of British influence among these tribes has now 
put a stop to such encounters. The Mros are tributary to the 
Bohmong Rijl In 1869, Captain Lewin estimated their number at 
fifteen hundred souls ; according to the census of 1872, there are 
2,378 Mros within the Chittagong Hill Tracts. In physique^ they 
are tall powerful men, dark complexioned, with no Mongolian type 
in their features. They are a peaceable, timid people, and in a dis- 
pute among themselves do not fight, but call in an exorcist, who 
tells them the decision of the spirits in the matter. 

They have three gods, — viz., Turdi, the Great Father; Sang-tiing, 
the hill spirit ; and Oreng, the deity of the rivers. In taking a jour- 
ney, on startmg in the morning each man takes a young green shoot 
of san grass, and the leading man, going ankle-deep into the stream, 
offers up a prayer to the water-god, the others standing meanwhile 
reverently on the margin ; the shoots are then planted in the sand 
along the edge of the stream. Also, on crossing a hill, each man on 
reaching the crest plucks a fresh shoot of grass, and places it on a 
pile of the withered offerings of former travellers. They have no 
regular ideas as to a future state. Their ordinary oath is by gun, 
ddoy and the tiger. On solemn occasions they swear by one of their 
gods, to whom at the same time a sacrifice must be offered. The 
breaking of an oath of this description they believe will be certainly 
punished by disease, ill-luck, and death. A young man has to serve 
three years for his wife in his father-in-law's house ; or if wealthy, 
this preliminary can be dispensed with by paying ^20 or ^^30 down. 
The principal marriage ceremony consists of feasting and drinking. 
Before marriage the sexes have unrestrained intercourse. A child 
is named the day after its birth. In cases of divorce, the husband is 
repaid all that he gave for his wife, and she has to leave all her 

1 The Mill Tracts of Chittagong, by Captain Lewin, p. 93. 
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oniAineDts behind her. A second msiriage among women is on- 
usoal, but a widow may remany. On a man dying and leaving a 
young famfly, his eldest and nearest adult male relative takes the 
family and the deceased’s wife to live with him. The Mios buiy 
their dead. If a man has sons and daughters, and they many, he 
lives with his youngest child, who inherits all property on the death 
of the father. Two sorts of slavery are recognised— oiptives taken 
in war, and debtor slaves ; but both are treated alike. 

They fix the site of their villages by the dreaming of dreams. If in 
a dream they see fish, it is good, and they will get money ; if a river, 
it is also fortunate, as betokening a plentiful crop ; but if they dream 
of a dog or a snake, the site is an unlucky one, and the village must 
not be built there. They weave their own clothes from cotton grown 
by themselves. The men wear only a strip of cloth round the 
waist which is passed between the legs, and the women nothing be- 
yond a short petticoat They seem to think that the tribe is dying 
out They say that in their fathers* time men used to live to the 
age of a hunted years, but that now the average duration of life 
does not extend beyond fiAy or sixty years. 

^ The Khyengs are very few in number in this District ; they 
chiefly inhabit the spurs of the great hill-range separating the Hill 
Tracts from Arikin. They are an ofishoot of a large and powerful 
hill tribe in Burmah, who are as yet said to be independent.' ^ In 
religion and customs they differ in no material particular from the 
Mro tribe already described. 

The Banjogi and Pankho Tribes claim to be of common origin, 
sprung from two brothers, and in language, customs, and habits they 
exhibit a great similarity. These tribes arc not numerically strong, 
and numbered, in 1869, according to Captain Lewin’s estimate, 
about seven hundred houses, or three thousand souls. According 
to the census of 1872, there are only 305 Banjogis and 177 Pankhos 
living within the Chittagong Hill Tracts. There are three villages 
of Pankhos and one of Banjogis on the borders of the KamaphuU, 
but the majority reside in the Bohmong’s country to the east of the 
Sangu river. ' Their language strongly resembles that of the Lushiii 
or Kukis, and from their appearance they would be supposed, Cap- 
tain Lewin states, to be an ofl&hoot of that tribe. They, however, 
affirm that they are sprung from the great Shin nation of Bur m a h, 
and some of their customs differ materially from those of the Lushiis 
1 The HiU TracU of ChittagoDg, hf Ciptaio Lewis, p. 94- 
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or Kukii The great distinction between the two tribes is in the 
mode of wearing the hair. The Pankhos bind their hair in a knot 
at the back of their head, bat the Banjogis tie up their hair in a knot 
over the forehead. 

Their account of the creation and their own origin is curious, and 
was told to Captain Lewin as follows * Formerly our ancestors 
came out of a cave in the earth, and we had one great chief named 
Tlandrok-pah. He it was who first domesticated the gay6l (cow) ; 
he was so powerful that he married God’s daughter. There were great 
festivities at the marriage, and Tlandrok-pah made God a present of 
a famous gun that he had. You can still hear the gun ; the thunder 
is the sound of it. At the marriage, our chief called all the animaU 
to help to cut a road through the jungle to God’s house, and they all 
gladly gave assistance to bring home the bride — all save the sloth 
(the huluk monkey is his grandson) and the earthworm ; and on this 
account they were cursed, and cannot look on the sun without dying. 
The cave whence man first came out, b in the Lushdi country, close 
to Vanhuilen’s village, of the Burdaiya tribe ; it can be seen to this 
day, but no one can enter. If one listens outside, the deep notes of 
the gong and the sound of men’s voices can still be heard. Some 
time after Tlandrok-pah’s marriage, all the country became on fire, 
and God’s daughter told us to come down to the sea where it is cool ; 
that was how we first came into this country. At that time mankind 
and the birds and beasts all spoke one language. Then God’s 
daughter complained to her father that her tribe were unable to kill 
the animals for food, as they talked and begged for life with pitiful 
words, making the hearts of men soft so that they could not slay 
them. On this, God took from the beasts and birds the power of 
speech, and food became plentiful among us. We eat every living 
thing that cannot speak. At that time also, when the great fire 
broke from the earth, the world became all dark, and men broke up 
and scattered into clans and tribes. Their languages also became 
different We have two gods : Patyen— he is the greatest ; it was he 
made the world. He lives in the west, and takes charge of the sun 
at night Our other god is named Khozing ; he is the patron of our. 
tribe, and we are specially loved by him. The tiger is Khozing’s 
house-dog, and he will not hurt us, because we are the children of 
his master.' * 

* Although admitting the supremacy of one great god, the Pankhor 
• The Hill Tracts of Chittagong, bjr Captain Lewin, p. 93. 
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and Banjogis offer no worship to him ] all their reverence and sacri- 
ficial rites are directed towards Khozing, the patron deity of their 
nation. In some villages are men said to be marked out as a medium 
of intercourse between Khozing and his children. Such a possessed 
person is called Koa-vang, He becomes filled with, and possessed 
by, the divine afflatus. During these moments of inspiration he is 
said to possess the gift of tongues, and to be invulnerable. Koa-vang 
receives no payment or other consideration, saving the honour ac- 
cruing to him by his position as interpreter of the wishes and com- 
mands of Khozing. The god Khozing is said to have a village 
somewhere in the hills where he lives, but no mortal can enter it' ' 

In former times the rite of human sacrifice was common among 
these tribes ; but although they still consider the practice very benefi- 
cial, and that great plenty would ensue from it, they are now prevented 
by fear of the Government Their great oath is by ddo^ spear, gun, 
and blood, and it is taken by the side of a river; it is a solemn under- 
taking, and one only to be performed on great occasions. Should a 
person disregard this oath, he and his family will certainly die a 
violent death. On ordinary occasions, such as when anything is 
stolen from a village, an oath is taken on the chiefs spear. The 
spear is struck into the ground at the gale of the village, and every 
one who passes has to take hold of it and swear that he knows 
nothing of the matter in question. Whoever will not thus swear, has 
to account for whatever may have been stolen. 

They have no festivals in the year, save one at the sprouting of 
the young rice, when the supreme god, Patyen, is implored to grant 
them a plentiful harvest The Banjogis bury their dead ; a chief 
being interred in a sitting posture. In the time of one of the Rijds, 
Ngungjungnung, the Pankhos and Banjogis assert that they were 
the dominant and most numerous of all the tribes in this part of the 
world. They attribute the decline of their power to the dying out 
of the old stock of chiefs, to whom divine descent was attributed. 

The LushAis or Kuk/s are a powerful and independent people, 
split up into different clans. They touch upon the borders of the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, and * extend in numberless hordes, north and 
south-east, until they reach Cachar on the one hand, and the frontiers 
of Burmah on the oth t. They cannot be considered as a nation, 
for they have no coherei ce of govemmeot or polity ; but, with slight 
differences, they speak on- language and follow the same customs. 

» The HUI Tracts of Chi.*agong, by Captain Uwin, pp. 96, 97. 
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. . . Onr knowledge of the clans is, of coune, confined to the tribes 
on our immediate firontier with whom we have been brought in con- 
tact They are three in number — ^viz., the Haulong, Sylu, and the 
Rattan-Puiya clans. Their numbers were estimated as follows by 
Captain Graham m 1861: — Haulong, ia,6oo; Sylu, 10,800; Rattan- 
Puiya, a,58o. . . . Besides the three large dans, there east many 
others known to us by hearsay, as the Dhiin, Phuntey, Phdn, 
Lenty, Tsawtey, Paitey Pauktu, Jongtey, Hraltey, Rangtsal, and 
Burdaiya; and there are doubdess many more. The vfllage 
system among the Kukis is best describ^ as a series of petty 
states, each under a Dictator or President’ ^ All that the village 
contains belongs to the Dictator or chief (called HI), and he can 
call upon his people to furnish him with every thing th^t he 
requires. A chiefs son, on attaining manhood, does not generally 
remain with his father, but sets up a separate village of his own. 
The men of one chief are able to transfer their allegiance to another 
at will, and it hence happens that a village becomes large or small 
according as the chief is successful in war or the reverse. The 
chiefs all come from a cerUin clan called Aidey, from which all 
the tribes are said to have originally sprung. Only the son of a 
chief can set up a village for himself. It is held that all chiefs 
are blood relatives, and it is consequently forbidden to kill a chief 
save in the heat of battle. ‘ The house of a 4f/ (or chief) is a 
harbour of refuge. A criminal or fugitive taking shelter there rannor 
be harmed, but he becomes a slave to the chief under whose pro- 
tection he has placed himself. Each man is bound to labour three 
days yearly for his chief, and each house in the village furnishes its 
share of any expense incurred in feeding or enter tainin g the HFs 
guests. The chiefs house, also, is built for him by the voluntary 
labour of his people. The residence of a powerful chief b generally 
surrounded by the houses of his slaves, who marry and cultivate 
lands, enjoying undisturbed the fruits of their labour. On the death 
of a slave, however, his wife and children and all his property go to 
the chief. The messages and errands of a IH are done by his 
favourite slaves. They are his ambassadors in war. To collect his 
people, or, in fact, to authenticate any order, the chiefs spear is 
sent by a messenger from village to village. Should the message 
be a hostile one, the messenger carries a fighting d&o (hill knife), to 
which a piece of red cloth is attached.’* 

* ***** Tiacis of Cbitlagong, bjr Capt. Lewin, pp. 99, loa * Id. p. 100. 
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Women have no rights of inheritance ; property is divided among 
the sons, the youngest getting the largest portion, and the rest sharing 
equally. Widow marriage is allowed, but women do not often avail 
themselves of the privilege, as a widowed mother is paramount in her 
son’s house. Lushdis have no distinctions of caste ; all eat together, 
and each man is on an equality with the others. Marriage is a civil 
contract, that may be dissolved at the will of both parties, and is cele- 
brated only by feasting and dancing. Adultery is very uncommon, 
and is punished by the death of both parties ; their only shelter is in 
the chiefs house, and by a lifelong slavery. Women are held in some 
sort of consideration ; their advice is taken, and they have much in- 
fluence. The wife becomes the head of the family upon the death 
of her husband. The whole burden of daily life, however, (alls upon 
the women, who fetch water, hew wood, cultivate and help to reap 
the crops, besides spinning and cooking. The men chiefly employ 
themselves in making forays upon weaker tribes, or in hunting; the 
only home-work they do is to build the house, to clear the land for 
cultivation, and to help to gather the harvest A curious custom 
among them is, that when a roan, through cowardice or bodily inca- 
pacity, is unable to do man’s work, he is dressed in women’s dothes, 
and consorts and works with the women. 

* On the death of the father of a family, notice is sent to all his 
friends and relatives. The corpse is then dressed in its finest clothes, 
and seated in the centre of the house. At the right hand are laid 
the dead man’s gun and weapons ; on the left sits the wife, weeping. 
All the friends assemble, and there is a big feast. Food is placed 
before the dead man, who sits upright and silent among them ; and 
they address him, saying, ** You are going on a long journey; eat.” 
They also fill his pipe with tobacco, and place it between his lips. 
These ceremonies occupy twenty-four hours, and on the second day 
after death they bury the corpse. Among the Dhiin and Phdn clans 
the body is placed in a coffin made of a hollow tree-trunk, with holes 
in the bottom. This is placed on a lofty platform, and left to dry 
in the sun. The dried b^y is afterwards rammed into an earthen 
vase and buried ; the head is cut off and preserved. Another clan 
sheathe their dead in pith ; the corpse is then placed on a platfonn, 
under which a slow fire is kept up until the body is dried. The 
corpse is then kept for six months, to allow relatives and friends of 
every degree to come from a distance and take farewell of the de- 
ceased ; it is then buried. The Haulong clan hang the body up to 
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the house-beams for seven days, during which time the dead man’s 
wife has to sit underneath spinning.’ ^ 

Their religion and traditions as to origin are similar to those of 
the Pankhos already described. At the gathering of the harvest 
they have a festiv^ called among them chukckdi. The chief 
goes solemnly into the forest with his people and cuts down a large 
tree, which is carried to the village and set up in the midst Sacri- 
fice is then offered, and spirits and rice-grains are poured over the 
tree. A feast, and a dance by the unmarried men and girls, conclude 
the ceremony. 

Crime is of rare occurrence. Theft in a man’s own village is un- 
known ; but they will sometimes steal from other clans. On such a 
theft being discovered, the chief in whose village it has been com- 
mitted, makes a formal complaint to the chief under whom the thief 
is living. The goods stolen are given up if discovered, and the 
offender heavily fined. A life is exacted for a life. A murderer 
does not escape even by taking refuge in the chiefs house, for the 
relatives will cut him down even there. If, however, the chiefs wife 
should adopt him as a son, he escapes unharmed. They reverence 
their parents, and honour old age. When past work, the father and 
mother are supported by their children. 

The only clothing worn by the men i^ one long homespun sheet 
or mantle of cotton cloth. This mantle is sometimes of very good 
manufacture, the best descriptions being dyed blue, and interwoven 
with crimson and yellow stripes. They are fond of wearing in the 
ear a small bunch of brilliant feathers. Their hair is bound into a 
knot at the nape of the neck. The women wear a strip of thick 
blue cloth round the loins about eighteen inches in breadth, and as 
an ornament they distend the lobes of the ear to an enormous extent 
with circular discs ofwood or ivory. Both men and women are well 
made, and wonderfully muscular, but of a sulky and forbidding cast 
of countenance. The average height of the males is about 5 feet 8 
inches, and of females, 5 feet 4 inches. 

A Uishdi or Kuki village is always situated on the top of a high 
hill, and in time of war is fortified^ by a stockade of timber logs. The 
time that a village sUys in one place depends upon the facilities 
afforded for cultivation in the neighbourhood. When all the land 
within easy reach is exhausted, the village is removed to a new site, 
the ordinary time of remaining in one place being from four to five 

* The Hill Tracts of Chittagong, by Capt. Lewin. p. 109. 
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years. The houses are built, not of bamboos, as is usual in the hills, 
but of logs, and they are thatched with leaves. The only difference 
between the house of achief and that of any ordinary man of the tribe, 
is that it is larger. The principal domesticated animals of a Lushii 
village are the hill cow {goydl) and the hill goat. Nearly every house 
has \Xsgaydl tethered near the door : these animals are not fed in the 
village, but simply receive salt, of which they are immoderately fond, 
at their owner’s hand. Early in the morning they troop out of the 
village to pasture, untended, and return at night of their own accord. 
They are not milked, and are kept only for slaughter at feasts and 
sacrifices. The goats are pure white, with long shaggy hair, which 
in the males almost sweeps the ground. Of these goats' skins some 
of the clans make a pouch, which is worn like a Highland sporrart 
In almost every house there is a pet pig, which is allowed to run 
loose, and is generally enormously fat Near the villages they set 
their traps for game. ‘ They have three kinds of traps : two for 
deer and pigs, in which the mainspring is a bent-down sapling or a 
strong bamboo, which either tonsfixes the game with an arrow, 
or jerks it high and pendent in the air ; the other, generally used 
for tigers, bears, and suchlike game, is a rough cage of logs open at 
two ends, and placed in the run of the animals whose destruction it 
is wished to effect. The top of the cage is composed of two or three 
enormous tree-trunks, so arranged as to fall on and kill any animal 
attempting to pass through the trap. The Lushiis are great eaters 
of flesh, and domestic animals not being very plentiful among them, 
their supplies depend a good deal upon their success in the chase. 
They make laige hunting-parties, and their favourite game is the wild 
elephant, which abounds throughout the hills. As, however, they 
are very careless in the management of their guns and ammunition, 
a large hunting-party seldom returns without one or more of its mem- 
bers having been accidentally shot It is only within the last ten 
or twenty years [this was written in 1869] that the Lushdis have 
learnt the use of firearms ; but muskets mostly of English make, and 
Tower-marked, are now common enough among them, and render 
what was formerly a horde of simple savages a band of very dangerous 
marauders. 

‘They are constantly warring among themselves. ... On 
starting for a raid, the old men and women of the village accompany 
the party an hour’s journey on their way, carrying the provisional 
and leave them with loud wishes for their success. “ May you be un« 
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hurt^ and bring home many heads," is the fonnula. . . . Thqr will 
matrh four and 6ve days, tnverring enoimons distances to the village 
they to attack, and bunt upon their prey about an hour before 
dawn.’ ^ They never advance openly to attack an enemy, but send 
forward spies to make sure of taking their foe unawares. Should 
their object be discovered, they at once abandon the attack and 
retreat 

Several raids by these Kuki tribes have been made on our Chitta- 
gong firontier. In i860, what is known as the Kuki invasion of 
Tipperah took place : fifteen villages were burnt, 185 British sub- 
jects murdered, and about 100 carried off as slaves. A retributary 
expedition took place the following year under Major Raban. The 
special steps taken since i860 for the protection of our subjects in 
the hills are stated to be as follows : — ‘ (1) We have made a yearly 
allowance to certain hill chiefs on condition of their preserving the 
peace on our frontier. It appears, however, that they care so little about 
our money that on some occasions they have not taken the trouble 
of sending for it. (a) We have entered into amicable agreements 
with Rattan-Puiya, as well as with the Sylus and Haulongs. The 
promises, however, of this last tribe have not been kept (3) It has 
been attempted to hold a yearly meeting of hill chiefs at Kiailang , 
but the principal chiefs have seldom attended. (4) A bdzir has 
been established at Kisdlang, and one at Ringimiti, as well as a 
stockade at the former place. (5) Police outposts have been estab- 
lished at different points along the frontier within the last two or 
three years. (6) A vigorous effort has been made to prevent the 
exportation into the hills of guns and ammunition. (7) Besides 
this, different officers have visited Rattan-Puiya’s village ; but with 
this exception, and that of the unsuccessful attempt at yearly meet- 
ings, nothing has been done, or, as far as we know, could have been 
done, in the way of personal intercourse with the Kuki chiefs.’* 
Notwithstanding all our endeavours, no less than twelve separate 
raids were committed on the Chittagong frontier between 1861 and 
1869, prindpally for the purpose of carrying off slaves. Since the 
Lushdi Expedition in 1871, which was organised to punish the in- 
cursions of the Lushdis on the Cachar and Sylhet frontiers, no raids 
have been made by the Lushdis on the Chittagong Hill Tracts. An 
account of the principal raids on the District since 1859, both by 

• The Hill Tracts orChitlnsong, bjr Capi. Leein, pp. 105, 10& 

- Calcutta Review, Oct. 1869. 
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Lushiis and other tribes, is given on pages 18-ai of this Statistical 
Account 

The Lushii tribes cultivate their land by jiiming in the man- 
ner common to all hill races. They work in iron, and a rough forge 
is found in eveiy village. They have been taught by their Ben- 
gali captives to repair a gun-lock, and also to make spear-heads 
and fish-hooks ; they cannot, however, make a gun-barrel. They 
are ignorant of the art of pottery, their plates and* bottles being 
simply leaves and gourds ; but they use brass and earthen vessels 
when they can obtain them either by war, or by barter at the fron- 
tier bdzdrsm They have no money among themselves, but are aware 
of its use, and employ it in purchasing articles in our village mar- 
kets. With the exception of remittent fever, boils, and inflamma- 
tion of the bowels, they appear to have been formerly unacejuainted 
with disease. In one of their raids into British territory, however, 
they took back cholera with them, and this disease excited their 
terrors to such an extent that numbers of the tribe committed sui- 
cide on the first symptoms declaring themselves. They called it 
*the foreign sickness.’ 

The Shendus are the last hill people to be mentioned here. They 
inhabit the country to the north-cast and cast of the Blue Mountains, 
and have been guilty of numerous raids upon the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. (See pp. 19-21.) Their dress is moie ample than that of the 
other independent hill tribes. 'I'lie women wear a short chemise 
of white cotton covering the bosom, and a long petticoat of dark- 
blue cotton stuff reaching below the knee. When out of doors, they 
wear over the shoulders and head a fine cotton robe or cloth, for the 
manufacture of which they are distinguished ; the cloth is black, with 
brilliant red and yellow stripes. I'hc men wear a cloth rouiid the 
waist, and a mantle of cotton cloth over their shoulders. Ikith sexes 
arc above the ordinary height of most hill (leoplc, and of a fairer 
complexion. They make salt from brine-springs, and also manufac- 
ture their own gunpowder ; the sulphur they obtain from Burmah, 
and an inferior sort of saltpetre is collected from heaps of earth 
strongly impregnated with urine. Their guns do not api>ear to be of 
European manufacture ; their stocks are painted red, black, and yel- 
low, and are highly varnished. Cow-horns form their powder-flasks ; 
they arc polished, and beautifully inlaid with silver and ivory. The 
men smoke a pipe made of bamboo and lined with copper, and 
the women a small copitcr hookali with a clay Ixiwl. The tobocco- 
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water which collects in the bottom of the hookahs is held in high esti* 
mation among them as a preservative of the teeth and gums. They 
do not appear to be aware of the value of money, or to use it : the 
value of a slave is reckoned at eight muskets, or two cows. Both 
the Shendu and Lushdi tribes in this part of the country are ignorant 
of swimming, or how to manage a boat, as their dwellings are situ- 
ated in the higher ranges of hills, where the streams are swift, shal- 
low, and broken by rapids. They are said to worship four spirits or 
deities — namely, Surpar, Patycn, Khozing, and Wanchang. They be- 
lieve that after death they will live again in another country where 
the trees bear food, clothes, and everything necessary for life. In 
addition to the above four deities, they make sacrifices to the spirits 
of earth and water at the commencement of the cultivating season. 
The sacrifice to the water-god is a fowl killed and thrown into the 
river ; for the earth-god, meat and rice are left exposed on the ground. 
Each man performs his own sacrifice ; and they have no priests. 
Marriage is merely a matter of mutual consent, and is celebrated by 
fc.'isting and dancing. The Shendus bury their dead in a grave lined 
with stone. 

'Fhe foregoing .account of the Hill Tribes in the District has, except 
where the contrary has been stated, been either quoted verbatim or 
condensed from ‘ The Hill Tracts of Chittagong and the Dwellers 
therein,’ by Capt. 1'. H. Lewin, Deputy Commissioner. 

Immigration. — It has already been stated (p. 51) that all the 
Tipperahs in the Chittagong Hill Tracts Ivave immigrated from Hill 
Tipperah. Emigration still goes on yearly from the territory of 
the Rdjd of Hill Tipperah ; and in the ye.ir 1872-73 upwards of 
2,500 Tipperahs of the Ridng cLan fled from their own country and 
took up land on the Mydni river in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 
The movement was encouraged by the Deputy Commissioner, as in 
.addition to the advantage presented by an increase in the number 
of cultivators, it was hoped that if the Mydnl valley were peopled 
there would be communication and increased friendliness with the 
Kukf tribes, who occupy the country immediately to the east The 
Ridng Tipperah immigrants arrived in the Hill Tracts almost in a 
state of destitution. They at first subsUted principally on roots and 
other wild products of the forest; but the Deputy Commissioner 
recited, in 1873, that the colony was then thriving. The main 
body of the immigrants settled on the banks of the Kdsdlang river, 
a htUe above the old guard-post of Khaghorid, and the remainder 
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established themselves at the mouth of the Shishak, an affluent of 
the Kisdlang. 

During the year 1872-73, a colony of seventy-eight Gurkhis was 
established at Khaghorii, close to the Tipperah immigrants above 
mentioned. These Gurkhds were collected and brought down from 
the borders of Nepil, with the object of getting some of the jungle 
cleared through their means. The Deputy Commissioner was autho- 
rised to advance 100 rupees (j£^io) to each family so as to enable 
the immigrants to subsist until they could raise a crop, as well as to 
assist them in the purchase of cattle and ploughs. In the same year 
another Gurkhd settlement was established at Ringdmjiti, consisting 
almost entirely of Gurkhd soldiers who had been discharged from the 
frontier force as physically unht for military employ. The Gurkhd 
settlers at Khaghorid were unable to endure the deadly climate of 
that placCi and in the year following their immigration they amal- 
gamated with the settlers at Rdngdmdti, and formed with them one 
colony. 

Owing to restrictions being placed on juminn^ (the hill motle of 
cultivation) in the Regulation District of Chittagong, there was a 
considerable emigration of hill men from Chittagong to the Hill 
Tracts and to Ardkdn, during the three years previous to 1873. 
In his Annual Report for 1874-75, the Deputy Commissioner stated 
that during that year some jumtds had left the Subdivision of Cox's 
lldzdr ill the Regulation District of Chittagong and settled in the 
Hills ; but the attractions of Ardkdn are, the Deputy Commissioner 
says, far greater than those of the Hill Tracts ; the people have there 
‘ better jdming lands, a light family tax, no exacting head of a tribe, 
and no forest tolls to pay.’ 

Every year a considerable number of Bengali merchants and traders 
come from the plains and from the neighbouring District of Chitta- 
gong, and remain in the Hill Tracts for about six months of the 
year during the dry and cold seasons. They return to the plains as 
soon as the rains set in. 

Emigration. — Until the year 1873 there had been a steady flow 
of emigrants from the Sangu Subdivision in the Hill Tracts to the 
Koladyne and to the Regulation District of Chittagong. The De- 
puty Commissioner attributed this emigration partly to the raids 
committed on the people of the Chittagong Hill Tracts by the 
Lushdis, and partly to the comparatively light family tax in the 
Ardkdn Hill Tracts, and the alwcnce of any family Ux at all in the 
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Regulation District of Chittagong. Emigration from the Chittagong 
HiU Tracts to Arikin and to Chittagong almost ceased in the year 
1873-74. 

During the year 1871-72 a laigc number of vUlagers in the Hill 
Tracts migrated across the Pheni into the territory of the Riji of 
Hill Tipperah, in order to escape their obligations, ^d to avoid 
giving labour to Government during the Lushii expedition. Some 
of these, the Deputy Commissioner reported in 1875, have subse- 
quently returned. In 1872, 4°® Chakmd tribe left the Hill 

Tracts and went to Hill Tipperah, probably, according to the 
opinion of the Deputy Commissioner, on account of the pressure put 
on them for labour during the Lushai expedition, and then subse- 
quently, for the survey parties. 

During the year 1 874-7 S there was a large emigration ot jimids 
from Balukya Palang and the valley of the Riju, in the Cox*s 
Bizdr Hill Tracts Subdivision. From 150 to 200 families are said 
to have emigrated during the year. Two causes are assigned for 
the emigration : ist, the defective out-turn of Xhtjdms in the neigh- 
bourhood, the ground having several times undergone the operation 
oijuming; 2dly, the establishment during the year of a toll station 
on the Riju river, and the imposition of a heavy tax on forest pro- 
duce passing down. The jAmids who emigrated used to make and 
sell boats ; but the tax is, the Assistant Commissioner states, as 
much as the price formerly obtained for the boat 

Castes. — ^The hill people have no distinctions of caste ; and even 
the Chakmds, who have adopted a corrupt form of the Bengali lan- 
guage, and observe some of the Hindu festivals, have not yet ac- 
quired any prejudice as to caste. 

Religious Divisions of the People. — According to the census 
of 1872 the population of the Hill Tracts is 63,054 souls, of whom 
61,957 are the hill people properly so called. Of these, 50,157 are 
Buddhists, and 11,800 are aboriginal tribes, who 'worship the 
terrene elements, and have vague and undefined ideas of some 
divine power which overshadows all.' ' The remaining 1,097 are 
not strictly the people of the Chittagong Hills, and consist of 381 
Muhammadans, 142 Hindus, 570 Gurkhis (who are by religion 
Hindus, but in the census are classified only according to nation- 
ality), and 4 Christians. 

Places of Historical Interest.— O n the banks of the Mydni 

Thi* Hiil Tracts of Chittagoni*, b> C.nptain Lewin. p. 76. 
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river, an affluent of the Kisilang, are found tanks, fruit-trees, and 
the ruins of masonry building. ^Tradition,’ Captain Lewin says, 
* attributes these ruins to a former Riji of Hill Tippeiah, who, it 
is said, was driven from that part of the country by hordes of hill 
men coming from the south. There are no towns of any importance 
in the District The largest village is Banddrban, the residence of 
the Bohmong, which has a population of about 3,000. Apart from 
the military police force, other Government servants, and a few Ben 
gali shopkeepers, the whole population of the District is agricultural. 

Material Condition of the People. — With the exception of 
the chiefs and a few head-men, the people are generally poor. They 
cultivate their patches of jungle until the soil within easy reach of 
their village is exhausted, and then they move away to a fresh spot 
In the case of a bad harvest they borrow from Bengali traders and 
money-lenders, trusting to good crops in the future to enable them 
to repay the loan. Repayment is also made by supplying boats, 
timber, or bamboos. The hill-men, and more especially the Khy- 
oungthi (Maghs) and Tipperahs, are excessively fond of spirituous 
liquor. The Deputy Commissioner stated, in 1870, that from care- 
ful inquiries he had made, he was convinced that at least half of a 
hill-man’s income goes in liquor. 

Dress. — The dress of the Bengali shopkeepers living in the Hill 
Tracts consists of a waist-cloth (dhuti) and a cotton shawl {chddar). 
The costume of the hill people has been already described in treat- 
ing of the several tribes. — [For the dress of the Khyoungthi {Jimid 
Maghs), see page 41 ; for that of the Chakmds, page 49; of the 
Tipperahs, page 51 ; of the Kumis, page 55 ; of the Mros, page 
57 ; of the Kukis, page 62. 

Dwellings : Furniture, &c. — ' Our own tributary hill tribes all 
build their houses of bamboo, raised from the ground about 10 feet, 
on bamboo supports, with numerous smaller bamboo props support- 
ing the floor, the roof, and the walls, in every conceivable direction. 
The floor and walls are made of bamboos split and flattened out ; 
the numerous crevices give free access to every breeze, and render a 
hill-house one of the coolest and most pleasant of habitations. The 
roof is also of bamboo cross-pieces, thatched with palmyra. This 
forms an impervious and lasting roof, which need only be renewed 
once in three years, whereas the ordinary grass-thatched roof has to 
be repaired every year. A hill-house perched in an exposed posi- 
tion on the ridge or spur of a lofty eminence, looks the frailest 
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structure in the world ; its strength, however, is surprising, and in 
spite of the fearful tempests that sometimes sweep over the hills, I 
never heard of a house having fallen or being injured by the wind’ ^ 
The dwellings of each of the tribes have certain peculiarities more 
or less marked which distinguish them from the houses of other 
tribes. — [For a description of the Kumi houses, see page 54 of this 
Statistical Account] The khimgs or houses of religion are, like the 
dwelling-houses, built of bamboo, but they are generally raised only 
some sue feet from the ground. The furniture of an ordinary hill- 
house consists of a few stools, mats, baskets, and drinking-cups 
made of bamboo. 

Food.— The ordinary food of the people of the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts consists of rice, fish, oil, salt, and chillies. Pdn and betel are 
also universally eaten by the Khyoungthd The intoxicating liquors 
of the Toungth 4 are of three kinds — viz. : ‘ khoung, a sweet fermented 
liquor made from rice ; sipdh, a fermented liquor made from bimi grain ; 
and drak (that is alcohol), distilled from rice. Ofvaxa,gdnjd, bhdng, 
and other stimulants, are as yet unknown to them.’ * The Deputy 
Commissioner, Major Graham, gave, in 1870, the following estimate of 
the monthly expenditure on food of a shopkeeper in the Hill Tracts : 
— Rice, 60 lb., 4s. 6d. ; vegetables and dried fish, is. ; chillies, salt, 
onions, &c., 6d. ; oil, 3d. — total 6s. 3d. per month. The following 
estimate was given by the same officer for the monthly expenditure 
on food of a hill cultivator Rice, 78 lb., 6s. ; dried fish, 4 lb., is.; 
salt, 2 lb., 3)^d. ; chillies, i lb., i)^d. ; rice for making liquor, 20 
lb., IS. 8j^d. — total, 9s. i)<jd. per month. 

Captain Lewin gives the following estimate of what the total 
annual expenses of a hill man and woman would be, supp osing that 
they had to pay for everything they use or consume, and grew no 
portion of their own food Rice, ^^3 ; fish, 8s. ; oil, as. ; salt, 
chillies, &c, 12s. ; betel-nut and tobacco, jQi ; clo thing, 4s.; 
expenditure for purposes of religion, 16s. : festival expenses, 12s. ; 
medical attendance and medicines, 14s. ; silver ornaments and mar- 
riage expenses, 30s. ; wear of agricultural implements, 53, ; seeds, 
9 S- Total annual c.xpenditure, ;^io, 12s., or an average monthly 
expenditure of 17s. 8d. 

Amusements.— A game called konyon by the JiSmii Maghs, and 
gildkdrd by the Chakmis, is played by all the hill tribes. The 
kenym is the seed of a creeper, in colour and smoothness like the 
^ The Hill Tracts of Chittagong, byCapt Loum. p. 15. * Id, p. ys. 
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English horse-chestnut. One side of the seed is flat, $0 that it can 
be made to stand up. The game is to nick the opponent's seed and 
knock it over. The side gaining roost nicks wins. 

At the festivals of the Khyoungthi (Jdmid Maghs) the travelling 
operatic company is an important feature. The company visits in 
the cold season the larger and more wealthy villages, and is engaged 
by the chiefs and others on the occasion of marriages and other 
festive occasions. 

The Chakmi boys phy a game resembling the English game of 
* touch,' and the peg-top is also one of their common amusements. 

The Tipperahs are very fond of dancing ; but they have, Captain 
Lewin states, only one musical instrument, which in sound is some- 
thing between an organ and a bagpipe. It is made from a gourd, 
into which are inserted long reed-pipes of difierent lengths, having 
each one hole stop. The Kumfs have drums of various sizes, and 
also a sort of guitar made out of a solid piece of wood, with wooden 
frets tied down the stem. 

Agriculture — Cereals. — ^Thc cereals grown in the Hill Tracts 
are rice and Indian corn {tmkkd or bhuffd). Rice forms the staide 
crop of the District The following eight kinds of rice arc sown 
about the middle of April ; — (i) mcli\ (2) nabadu^ (3) rattgi^ 
(4) gelang^ (s) kabarak^ (6) kdngani (these six are rea|)ed in 
August), (7) churi^ (8) amdi churi (these two arc reaped in 
September). The following six kinds arc sown in May, and reaped 
in September and October;— (i) kamrang^ (2) badhoia^ (3) turki^ 
(4) iarkho^ (5) paltikiy (6) bini or birni The above are the 
princiixil descriptions of grain, but most of these kinds consist of 
several varieties, differing more or less from one another in the 
colour and size of the grain and husk. Of Indian com there are 
several varieties grown in the Hill Tracts ; it is sown in April, and 
reaped in July and August. 

Green Crops, Fiiires, Miscellaneous Crops.— The principal 
green crops grown in the Hill Tracts are two kinds of /// (sesamum). 
The seed is sown in May, and the crop reaped in September. It is 
nearly all sold to Bengali traders, and the hill-men seldom extract 
the oil themselves. The only fibre grown in the Hill Tracts is 
cotton (kdpds). It is sown in April, and reaped from October to 
December. It is put in the jum together with rice, Indian com, and 
a variety of vegetables and fruits. The miscellaneous crops, are tea 
(see page 87), tobacco, potatoes, melons, pumpkins, brinjdis^ and 
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cucumbers. Limes, plantains, and numerous other fruits, are found 
wild in the jungles. 

The Method of Cultivation in vogue among the nili-men is 
that known as the jim system, thus described by Captain Lewm : 

«The mode of cultivation pursued in the hills is common to 

all the tribes; indeed, wherever hill tribes are found throughout 
India, this special mode of cultivating the earth seems to prevaiL 
It is known as toung-yd in Burmah and Ardkin, as dhairya in the 
Central Provinces, while here the method is usually called jum^ 
and the hill-men pursuing it jdmids. The modus operandi is zs 
follows : In the month of April a convenient piece of forest land is 
fixed upon, generally on a hillside; the luxuriant undeigrowth of 
shrubs and creepers has to be cleared away, and the smaller trees 
felled. The trees of laiger growth are usually denuded of their lower 
branches and left standing. If possible, however, the jimid fixes 
upon a slope thickly covered with a bamboo jungle of the species 
called doiiu; this, compared with a dense tree-jungle, is easy to 
cut, and its ashes, after burning, are of greater fertilising power. Al- 
though the clearing of a patch of dense jungle is no doubt very 
severe labour, yet the surroundings of the labourer render his work 
pleasurable in comparison with the toilsome and dirty task of the 
cultivators of the plains. ... By his comparatively pleasurable 
toil the hill-man can gain two rupees for one which the wretched 
rayat of the plains can painfully earn ; and it is not to be wondered at 
that the hill people have a passion for this mode of life, and regard 
with absolute contempt any proposal to settle down to the tame and 
monotonous cultivation of the dwellers in the lowlands. 

‘The jum land once cleared, the fallen jungle is left to dry in the 
sun, and in the month of May it is fired ; this completes the clearing. 
The firing of the jums is sometimes a source of danger, as at that 
season of the year the whole of the surrounding jungle is as dry as 
tinder, and easily catches fire. In this way sometimes whole villages 
are destroyed, and people have lost their lives. I [Captain Lewin] 
have myself seen a whole mountain-side on fire for four days and 
four nights, having been ignited by m-firing. It was a magnificent 
sight, but such a fire must cause incalculable injury to the forest ; 
young trees especially would be utterly destroyed. Generally, how- 
ever, by choosing a calm day, and keeping down the fire at the edges 
of the jum by beating with boughs, the hill people manage to keep 
the firing within certain prescribed limits. A general conflagration 
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is of quite ezceptioiial occurrence. If the felled jungle has been 
thoroughly dried, and no ram has fallen since the jim was cut, this 
firing will reduce all save the larger forest-trees to ashes, and bum 
the soil to the depth of an inch or twa The charred trees and logs 
previously cut down remain lying about the ground ; these have to 
be dragged off* the jim and piled up all round, and with the addition 
of some brushwood, form a species of fence to keep out wild animals. 

^ Work is now at a standstill, till the gathering of the heavy clouds 
and the grumbling of thunder denote the approach of the rains. 
These signs at once bring the village into a state of activity ; men 
and women, boys and girls, each bind on the left hip a small basket 
filled with the mixed seeds of cotton, rice, melons, pumpkins, yams, 
and a little Indian com*; each takes a ddo (hill knife) in hand, and 
in a short time every hillside will echo to the hoid or hill-call, as 
party answers party from the paths winding up each hillside to their 
respective patches of cultivation. Arrived at the jim^ the family 
form a line, and steadily work their way across the field. A dig with 
the blunt square end of the ddo makes a narrow hole about three 
inches deep ; into this is put a small handful of the mixed Mcds, and 
the sowing is completed. If shortly afterwards the rain falls, they 
are fortunate, and have judged the time well ; or (unparalleled luck) 
if they get wet through with the rain as they are sowing, great will 
be the jollification on the return home, this being an omen that a 
bumper season may be expected. The village now is abandoned 
by every one, and the men set to work to build a house, each in his 
own Jdm^ for the crop must be carefully watched to preserve it finom 
the wild pig and deer, which would otherwise play havoc among the 
young shoots of the rice. The Jims of the whole village are gen- 
rally situated in propinquity : a solitary jdm is very rare. During 
the rains mutual help and assistance in weeding the crop is given ; 
each one takes his turn to help in his neighbour’s jim. No hoeing 
is done : the crop has merely to be kept clear from weeds by hand 
labour, and an ample return is obtained If the rain be excessive, 
however, the cotton crop is liable to be spoilt, as the young plants 
die firom too much water. The first thing to ripen is Indian com, 
about the end of July ; next come the melons, of which there are two 
or three sorts grown in the Jims; afterwards vegetables of all sorts 
become fit for gathering; and finally, in September, the rice and 
other grain ripens. At this time the monkeys and jungle-fowl are 
the chief enemies of the crop. In the month of October the cotton 
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crop is gathered last of all, and this concludes the harvest The 
rice having been cut, is beaten from the ear in the jim : it is after- 
wards rolled up in rough straw-covered bale^ and carried to the 
granary in the villaget . . • Besides gram and cotton, the hill 
tribes grow tobacco, planted principally in small valleys on the banks 
of the hill streams.’ ' During the last few years several attempts 
have been made to introduce plough -cultivation among the hill 
people ; but, up to the present date (1875), a detailed description of 
these attempts, their results, and their probable future, is given on 
pp. 78-80. Near the villages of some of the chiefs there are small 
patches of plough-cultivation, but these are tilled by Bengali ser- 
vants, and not by hill-men. There are also several Bengali plough- 
cultivators settled in the District, especially along the border adja- 
cent to the Regulation District of Chittagong. 

No improvement has taken place of late years in the quality of the 
rice grown. The following are the names of the rice-plant in its 
various stages : — When the seed germinates it is called gg; when the 
ear appears, ihor; when ripe, pakni. Two descriptions of liquor are 
made from rice by the hill people, called mad and jhdgrd. The for- 
mer is sold at about a shilling a quart ; but the latter description is 
only made for home consumption. 

Area of District, Out-turn, and Value of Crop, &c. — ^T he 
total area of the District, as returned by the Boundary Commissioner 
in March 1875, is 6,882 square miles, or 4,404,480 acres, of which 
almost the whole is fit for jum cultivation, although in the degree 
of fitness one piece of land differs greatly from another. Captain 
Lewin, in 1869, estimated the value of the out-turn of a jdm culti- 
vated by a man and his wife to be as follows : — Paddy, 33 hundred- 
weights, jQiy 12s.; cotton, 9 hundredweights, at eight shillings a hun- 
dredweight, £1^ 12s.; Indian com and vegetables, 8s.; total out-turn 
1 2s. per annum. The size of this jiim would be about four 
acres. In addition to the out-turn of his Jum^ a man earns about 
£l per annum by wood-cutting, making boats, or selling bamboos, 
making a total income of about ^lo, 12s. per annum. The actual 
outlay for this cultivation is stated by Captain Lewin to be as 
follows : — Price of seed, 9s. ; ddos and other necessary implements, 
5s. ; mats, baskets, &c., 16s. ; total, los. As has been already 
mentioned, the hill -men sow the seeds and reap their crops of 
rice, cotton, Indian com, &c., from the same piece of land. No 
estimate can therefore be given of the comparative acreage under the 

* The Hill Tracts of Chittagong, by Captain Lewin, pp. 10-13. 
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principal crops, but of eveiy hundred parts by weight of seed sown, 
66 parts are paddy, 33 parts cotton, and one part consists of Indian 
com, Hi (sesamum), cucumber, and other vegetables. 

Condition of the Cultivators. — The-hill men each cultivate 
from four to fourteen acres of land in any part of the District they 
please. A man culdvatmg five acres of land would be as well off as 
an ordinary retail shopkeeper, and could live much more comfortably 
on the produce than he could on a money wage of 16s. a-month. 
The cultivators, however, are generally in debt They pay no rent 
for their land, but they are extremely improvident, and spend large 
sums on intoxicating liquors, as well as on a marriage or other festive 
occasion. On the failure of their crops, they are therefore forced 
to borrow. With the exception of a few plough-cultivators in the 
Hill Tracts, all the people jiim in the jungle without any landholder 
above them, or any sub-holder or labourer of any sort under them. 

Domestic Animals. — ^The domestic animals of the District are 
cows, buiialoes, pigs, goats, fowls, cats, and dogs. A cow is worth 
about 15s. ; a pair of oxen firom to ; a pair of buffaloes 
from about to ^8. The hill people who cultivate by jiming 
do not use oxen or buffaloes for agricultural purposes ; they are only 
made use of by the few plough-cultivators in the District 

Agricultural Implements. — ^The only implements used in agri- 
culture by the hill-men are the ddo and the axe. ' The ddo is the 
hill knife, used universally throughout the country. It has a blade 
about 18 inches long, narrow at the hafr, and square and broad at 
the tip ; pointless, and sharpened on one side only. The blade is 
set in a handle of wood ; a bamboo root is considered the best . . . 
The ddo to a hill-man is a possession of great price. It is literally 
the bread-winner ; with this he cuts his jum and builds is houses ; 
without its aid the most ordinary operations of hill life could not be per- 
formed. It is with the ddo that he fashions the women’s weaving tools ; 
with the ddo he fines off his boat ; with the ddo he notches a stair in 
the steep hillside leading to his jdm ; and to the ddo he frequently 
owes his life in defending himself from the attacks of wild animals.’ ^ 

Wages and Prices.— The conditions regulating the supply of 
labour and the rate of wages in the Chittagong Hill Tracts are pecu- 
liar and exceptional The hill people have few wants and no 
luxuries, except spirituous liquor ; and except in a very bad year 
they obtain from their jdms enough for their support They have 
also a great distaste for drudgery, and it is only by the following 
> The Hill Tracts of Chittoeons, by Captain Lewin, p. la. 
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means that they have been induced to work as day-labourers during 
the cold weather. Formerly, when a hill-man required money to cele- 
brate a wedding, a birth, or some other event, he was forced to borrow 
from some Bengali mon^-lender at an exorbitant rate Of interest 
Strict rqistration rules, and a limitation to the amount of interest that 
could be lawfully exacted from the hill-men, have, however, thrown 
obstacles in the way of money-lending transactions; and Government 
therefore sanctioned, as a substitute, advances being made to the 
hill-men without interest, the amount of these advances not to exceed 
the money to be expended on local works during tlie next season. 
These advances are repaid by labour, and under this system the 
price of the labour of the hill-men during November, December, 
and January, may be stated at 7 J^d. a-day. During the cultivation 
season, local labour is not obtainable even at the rate of as. a-day, 
and coolies from the Chittagong District have to be engaged : their 
average daily wages are 6j^d. each. Among the Bengalis in the 
Cox’s Bizdr Subdivision of the Hill Tracts, labour can be obtained 
at the rate of los. per month. There are no skilled labourers among 
the hill people. 

The price of rice in 1870 was 6s. 3d. per hundredweight for the 
best, and 4s. i ^d. per hundredweight for the common description. 
Paddy sold at is. Qd. per hundredweight for the best, and is. 4d, 
a hundredweight for the coarser quality. The highest price of rice 
during 1866 was 8s. 8d. a hundredweight The following table 
gives the prices at Rdngdmdtl of paddy, rice, salt, cotton, sugar, and 
tobacco in the years 1861 and 1870, and also the average of prices 
during the ten years 1861-70. The prices, however, vary much in 
different parts of the District 

Prices of Agricultural Produce, &c., per Hundredweight at 
RAngAmAtI in the Years 1861 and 1870, and for the 
Average of the Ten Years 1861-70. 



1861. 

1870. 

Average of . 
Ten Years. 

Ptddy, .... 
Common rice (hnsked), 

Best rice (husked), . 

Suit, .... 

Cleaned cotton, 

SugM (nw), . 

Sugar (refined), 

Tobacco, .... 

£ s. d. 

0 4 •}i 
056 

0 7 

0 15 
240 

1 2 0 
240 

0 19 3 

£ s d, 

0 1 9 

0 4 IK 

063 

0 IS 
240 

2 15 0 

1 7 6 

£ s. d. 

0 3 

0 S Sfi 
0 7 4 }i 

0 16 6 

2 11 9 
290 
356 

1 7 5 
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Weights and Measures. — ^There is no measure of length known 
to the hUl people, and the distance between two places is only de- 
fined by the time occupied in walking firom the one place to the 
other. A day’s journey or an hour’s journey are the forms of eipres- 
sion used. Land is measured by the amount of paddy required to 
sow it Grain is measured by the hill-men in baskets of different 
sizes. The smallest basket used for this purpose is called a 
krang; sixteen chainkrangs make one tang^ and three tangs of rice 
when weighed make one maund. The tang is the same measure as 
the dri used in the Regulation District of Chittagong. The hill 
people have also ihretdang wains (the wain is a basket) and four- 
tang wains^ by which they measure large quantities of grain. 

Landless Day-Labourers — Spare Land. — There is no class of 
landless day-labourers in the District, and except in the cold weather, 
all labourers have to be brought from the Chittagong District. 
Those hill -men who have taken advances from Government, with 
the condition of repaying them by labour, work as day-labourers 
during the cold season ; but the whole hill population lives by 
cultivation. Women and children work in the jiinu together with 
the mea 

Nearly the whole of the land in the District may be regarded 
as spare land, for only a very small portion has been settled with 
plough-cultivators, or leased out, or reserved for the sake of its 
forest produce. The spare land is all covered with dense jungle, 
which begins to spring up again immedLitely after it has been 
cleared. No special inducements are offered to promote the sale of 
the spare land in the District ; but great advantages are held out to 
persons willing to clear land and hold it on lease for the purjiose of 
plough-cultivation. 

Land-Tenures. — The mode of cultivation prevalent in the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts is fully described on pages 73-74 of this Statis- 
tical Account. In order tliat it may be successful, the cultivator 
must move every year to a fresh piece of jungle Lind and abandon 
the ground from which he reaped his last year’s crops. Land-tenures, 
according to the accurate meaning of the word, are therefore incon- 
sistent with the hill mode of cultivation, and only exist among the 
hill people in those cases where the British authorities have suc- 
ceeded in inducing them to abandon the indigenous system of culti- 
vation. 

Land-tenures and under-tenures of a varied and complicated char- 
acter are indeed found within the boundaries of the District of the 
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C h itta gnng Hfll Tracts ; but with two exceptions > these tenures are 
all mere extensions of those in the Regulation Dutiicty and differ 
from them in no particular but this, that they lie now beyond Ae 
limits of the Collector’s jurisdiction. The only land-tenures with 
which the hill people are now concerned, or which are likely to Ire of 
much importance in their future history, are those which have arisen 
from the plough-cultivation movement 
In many parts of the District there are large tracts of low and 
level land well suited for plough-cultivation ; but the hill-man has so 
strong an aversion to the irksome labour of the plough-cultivator, and 
so great a love for his own free and wandering life, that when once 
some years ago in the country adjacent to the Phenf the attempt was 
made to introduce the plough, it met with complete failure. * Owing 
to their fear of the independent tribes, the people of that part of the 
country were unable to move to fresh juni land further eastward, and 
their own country was thoroughly exhausted from over-cultivation ; 
but they steadfastly held aloof from the plough, preferring to earn a 
precarious subsistence by the cutting and selling of bamboos and the 
hewing out of boats. Some few of them who had, or could borrow, 
a small amount of capital, took up the profession of itinerant traders ; 
while others earned, or added to, their means of livelihood by rearing 
and herding cattle, for which the country afforded ample pasturage.* ^ 
The plough-cultivation movement now going on arose, in the 
opinion of the Deputy Commissioner, * in consequence of the intro- 
duction of the Forest Conservancy rules into the District, by which 
operations were hampered and circumscribed;’^ but it was 
mainly in those cases where the hill-man was also discontented with 
his chief, that he took to plough-cultivation as a remedy both for the 
restrictions on his jumin^ operations and for the exactions and 
oppressions of his chief. It had long been the wish of the local 
officers that the people might be induced to give up their nomadic 
form of cultivation and adopt a more settled life ; and as soon as 
applications were made by hill-men for leases of land, for the estab- 
lishment of villages, and for plough-cultivation, sanction was obtained 
to leases being granted on very favourable terms, and Government 
further sanctioned an advance of to each fiunily, the advances 
to be repaid within five years with interest at 5 per cent per annum. 
These tenns were not, however, regarded as sufficiently favourable 

1 Forest-land settlements and grass kkolds, See p. So. 

• The Hill Tracts of ChiUagong, by Captain Lewin. p. 14 

* Annual kv|iort of Deptity Commissioner for iSyi'ya. 
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to induce laige numben of hill-men to abudon their jimt and 

s^c m villages ; and accordingly, by an order dated the a6th Jnne 

* u “ advance of without intemt for 

ead hill family. The following are the conditions on which plough- 
culbvation sMlements are now (187s) niade:-(i) The advances must 
not exc^ ^8 for any one hill family ; (a) the advances must be re- 
paid without interest in five years ; (3) only one crop must "be put 
into the ground at one time ; (4) the grant of land is not to be more 
than ten acres for each family ; (5) no rent is payable for the fust 
five years, for the sixth and seventh the rent is a^d. per acre^ for 
the eighth and ninth years it is 4j4d. per acre, for the tenth and 
eleventh years 6j^d. per acre, and for the remaining nineteen yean 
9d. per acre; (6) all plough-cultivators are exempted from paying 
capitation to to the hill chief ; (7) each frunily must cultivate at 
least two-thirds of an acre the first year, and two-thirds of an acrt 
more each year until the land is brought under cultivation ; (8) 
lea^ an to be for thirty years ; (9) the lease-holders are allowed 
to/rfw in the neighbouring hills for the first year. 

The following table shows the progress of the plough-cultivation 
movement among the hill people during the first five years aAer it 
was set on foot : — 



Notwithstanding the very liberal terms offered to those who adopt 
nltivation by the plough, the success of the movement has not been 
in accordance either with the expectations of those who set it on foot, 
or with the number of applications made during the first five yean. 
Up to the present date (June 1875) only twenty-six settlements have 
been made for the purpose of plough<ultivation ; these have been 
made with head-men and othere on behalf of 460 familif if of cultiva- 
te ; the total amount of land leased is 4,256 acres, and the advances 
given for the purchase of cattle and agricultural implements amount 
-i^ 3 f* 74 - Of the twenty-six settlements that have been made,, 
twenty-five were granted in 1872, and one in 1873. Since then 
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there has been a great falling-off in the plough-cultivation movement, 
and many even of those who have received advances wish to give 
up the plough and live again hyjiming. Those who took advances 
and settlements with honest intentions and with an earnest wish to 
try cultivation by the plough are, the Deputy Commissioner reports, 

^ doing very well considering the numerous drawbacks they have to 
contend with. Chief among these is the havoc committed by tigers 
on their cattle, and by other wild beasts and by birds on their crops. 
So heavy is the jungle that it takes several seasons to clear sufficient 
land for the support of a family. Bengalis, too, have to be imported 
and retained as servants on high wages to teach this novel system of 
cultivation to their employers.’ ' Besides these obstacles in the way 
of the cultivator, all the interests of the chiefs are opposed to the 
change, for not only do they lose the capitation tax payable by the 
hill cultivator, but they lose also in position : every hill-man who 
forsakes his /rSai, transfers the allegiance of himself and his family 
from the chief to the Deputy Commissioner. If, then, the plough- 
cultivation movement has not as yet been a success, neither can it 
be regarded as a failure. It remmns to be seen how those who have 
honestly taken to the plough will succeed ; and if they do well, it can- 
not be doubted that others in large numbers will follow their example. 

A few years ago there were a considerable number of forest-land 
settlements in the Hill Tracts. It was found that the toll stations 
formerly in existence did not suffice to realise revenue on all forest 
produce; and large tracts through which no river passed, and of 
which the produce was not water-borne, were therefore let on lease. 
These settlements are not now renewed as they fall due, and nearly 
all of them have already expired. Till recently there were also some 
grass-land settlements or khoids^ covering nominally an area of 10,2 13 
acres of land, but in reality about thirteen times as much. Grass-land 
is not grazing land or open turf, but consists of large stretches of land, 
often a hundred acres or more, covered with m/i-grass. This grass 
grows to from ten to twelve feet high, and appears on land that haa 
been exhausted by jtim cultivation; where it grows nothing else can 
live, and it prepares the land for plough-cultivation by preventing 
the growth of jungle. If it is left untouched for three years it dies, 
and is followed by a short turf called It is the custom, 

however, each year to fire all the xun-giass that is not cut, and it 
then acquires fresh strength, jlun-grass is used in large quantities 

* Annu.*i1 Ktf|x>rt of Dqnity Commissioner for 1874-75. 
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in Chittagong and the neighbouring Districts for thatchingi and a 
large profit was made by those who held leases of grass khoUs. The 
settlements were all granted by the Chittagong Collector before the 
Hill Tracts were constituted a separate District, and they have never 
been cancelled. Of hana fide paddy cultivation with the plough in 
the heart of the Hill Tracts, and not mere extensions of Bengali 
border cultivation, there are only two instances in the District, ex- 
cluding land brought under cultivation by jumids^ who have joined 
the plough-cultivation movement; these are at Ringdmdtf and at 
Boradom. The origin of these two cases is described by the Deputy 
Commissioner as follows: — ‘The first arose from Rdjd Dharm 
Boksh Khdn, chief of the Chakmd tribe, having imported, about sixty 
years ago, a number of Bengalis, and settled them on the Rdngdmdtf 
Ui^ for which he obtained a no&bAd settlement in 1818, which has 
been extended from time to time. The quantity of land now under 
cultivation amounts to about 303 acres. The second, at Boradom, 
is the residence of one of the chief head-men of the Chakmds. In 
1874, 326 h^hds (75 acres) were found under cultivation. It was 
originally a grass khold — 1>., a tract covered with ju/igrass. Nil 
Chandra, the head-man, cultivates most of the land himself, but also 
permits his feudal vassals to cultivate a part if they wish ; though 
he charges them no rent, and even lends them his own buffaloes to 
plough with, they prefer their ancestral mode oijuming^ 

The most conspicuous examples of the extension of the Chitta- 
gong nodbdd tenures into the Hill Tracts are in the Subdivision 
of Cox’s Bdzdr. Nodbdd means ‘newly cultivated'; but the 
technical meaning of the word is land brought into cultivation 
since the measurement of 1764, when all the cultivated lands 
in the Chittagong District were accurately measured and their 
position and extent recorded. The nodbdd lands were afterwards 
temporarily settled with their occupants, and although an offer 
was made to the holders to turn their temporary tenure into a 
permanent one, nearly all declined to avail themselves of it ; and 
even in the Cox's Bdzdr Subdivision of tlie Hill Tracts, where the 
extension of the Chittagong nodbdd settlements has been greater 
than in the rest of the District, there is not, the Assistant Commis- 
sioner states, one case in which the settlement has been made lurr- 
manent Under the holders of nodbdd settlements, there are often 
several classes of subordinate tenures found in the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. Those known in the Cox’s Bdzdr Hill Tracts Subdivision 
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are Mimdms, dar-Mimdms, and the tenures of jamd rayats and 
jaiildri rayats. An ihtmdm is properly a transferable holding, 
which may be sub-let at a fixed rent either for a term of years or in 
perpetuity; but the power of sub-letting in perpetuity does, of course, 
not exist where neither the ihtimdmddr nor the holder of the nodbdd 
settlement has a permanent tenure. The dar-Mimdmddr holds 
under the ihtimdmddr a tenure similar to the one held by the ihti- 
mdmddr. The tenures of jamd rayats are non-transferable, and are 
held at a rent liable to enhancement; but the rayat has a right to the 
tenure so long as his rent is paid : Jamd rayats can hold directly from 
the settlement-holder, the ihtimdmddr or the dar-iJUimdmddr. Jot- 
ddri rayats are simply tenants-at-will. 

Rates of Rents. — No rent whatever is paid by the hill people 
who cultivate by jdming. Those also who have settled down to 
plough-cultivation, and taken leases for thirty years, pay no rent for 
their land for the first five years ; for the sixth and seventh years 
their rent is fixed at aj^d. per acre ; for the eighth and ninth years 
the rent is 4>^d. per acre; for the tenth and eleventh years, 6^d. 
per acre, and for the next nineteen years Qd. per acre. 

Before the Hill Tracts were constituted a separate District, nume- 
rous grass settlements were granted by the Chittagong Collector. 
The total rental of these settlements in the year 1871-72 was 464 
rupees (^^46, 8s.), and they covered nominally 10,213 acres of land. 
The average rental was therefore in 1871-72 slightly over one penny 
per acre. These settlements were subsequently cancelled. Settle- 
ments of forest produce have also been made, giving the lessee the 
right to the oil of the garJan-Xi<^ and all other forest produce, except 
timber, within the area covered by his lease. The rent of these 
gdrji\n<j\ settlements was fixed at 2s. per acre. 

Manure, Irriuation. — The only manure used by the hill people 
consists of the ashes of the jungle and small trees, burnt on the lands 
before cominencing cultivation. No irrigation is practised in the Dis- 
trict, and the principle of the rotation of crops is unknown. Land 
that has been once jumed is allowed to lie fallow for eight or ten 
years, as the soil is utterly exhausted by the hill mode of cultivation, 
and it takes several years before the jungle grows again sufficiently 
high to furnish the required amount of ashes for manure and for the 
soil to regain its strength. 

Natural CALAUiTiES.-;-Pigs, deer, monkeys, and birds are very 
destructive to the crops, which require to be watched day and night 
Armies of rats occasionally overrun the District, and commit great 
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havoc ; they eat both the standing com and the grain in the houses of 
the hill people, and disappear from the District as suddenly as they 
came. The lainiall in the Hill Tracts is very considerable ; but the hilly 
nature of the country cultivated by juming is such as to preclude the 
possibility of a general loss of cro|^ from the floods : the cotton crop 
is, however, often injured by a too heavy rainfall, especially when 
this occurs at the beginning of the rains. There is no demand in 
the District for irrigation works. 

Foreign and Absentee Landholders. -—There are four tea 
estates in the Chittagong Hill Tracts owned and managed by Euro- 
peans (see Tea Industry, page 87); but the land has been pur- 
chased as waste land, and the owners are not therefore upon the 
rent-roll of the District. There arc also a considerable number of 
Muhammadan landholders in the District. 

Roads and Means of Communication. — The only means of 
communication are by river and by road. The roads are merely 
footpaths, and even where they have been made of considerable 
width, there is so little traffic over them that the jungle has again 
sprung up and left only enough clear space to enable persons to walk 
along in Indian file. The following are the most important roads in 
the Hill Tracts:— (i) A footpath from Rdngdmdtl towards Chittagong. 

It forms part of the Ddk road; length, 21 miles. (2) A footi^lh 
from Demdgiri to Sirthdi Tang, used by the i>olice ; length, 6 miles. 
(3) A footpath from Demdgiri to Kdsdlang, open only during the 
dry season, and then used by the Kukis; length, 25 miles. (4) A 
footpath from Rdngdmdti to Rumd, the headquarters of the Sangu 
Subdivision, zm Banddrban ; length, 104 miles. (5) A footpath from 
Mdnikcharf to Kdnchanpur in the Chittagong District; length, 8 miles. 
(6) A footpath from Mdnikchari to Rdmghar on the bank of the river 
Phenf ; length. 20 miles. All the roads in the District are under the 
local authorities. The broken and hilly nature of the country renders 
the construction of good roads a work of the greatest difficulty. 

Manufactures. — Kwu/d boats (dug-outs) are made in l^c num- 
bers by the hill people, and sold by them for use in the districts of 
Nodkhdli, Tipperah, and Chittagong. A list of the timber-trees from 
which these boats are cut is given on page 30. A large htfiM boat 
made of the best wood is worth from ^20 to jC^o, Besides boat- 
making there are no manufactures of any kind known to the pcop c 
of the Hill Tracts. The iron of their ddos (hill knives) and axes 
they procure from Bengalis, and it is only the handles that they them- 
selves can make. The women weave cloth for their own use. 
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Trade.— The import trade of the Chittagong HiU Tracts consists 
of rice (husked and unhosked), salt, tobacco^ cattle, goats, fowl^ 
dried fish, betel-nuts, doth, ddos, pottery, and cheap pedlars' wares. 
The esport trade consists of cotton, lamdd boats (dug-outs), timber, 
bambo^ canes, thatching-grass, leaves for making umbrella^ garjan^ 
oi^ /ff-seed (sesamum), mustard, and india-rubber. 

The most important imports of the District are rice and salt 
During the year 1874-75, 439 tons of unhusked rice, 643 tons of 
husked rice, and 378 tons of salt, were imported. Of the exports, 
the most valuable is raw cotton ; 2,015 of cotton were exported 
fiom the District in the year 1874-75. Most of the cotton grown in 
the District is sold to Bengali traders, and floated down to Chitta- 
gong on bamboo rafts. Owing to the opening of a at Demi- 
girl, a trade in india-rubber has since 1872 been carried on with the 
independent tribes to the east of the British frontier. In the year 
1872-73, india-rubber to the amount of 2 tons 18 cwt was purchased 
from these tribes; and in the year 1873-74 a gross amount of 25^ 
tons was purchased, and then exported from the Hill Tracts. The 
Deputy Commissioner, in his annual report for 1873-74, reported that 
india-rubber wu brought by Kukls to the Demdgiii bdzdr even from 
a distance of nine days’ journey. At the close of the year 1874-75, 
c^utchouc was coming into the bdtdr in considerable quantities from 
the Haulong country, and during the year, a total amount of 68 tons 
6 cwt. was purchased from the hill tribes ; of this amount only a small 
portion (2 tons 6 cwt) was exported, and the balance remained in 
store in the District 

The chief markets for the sale of the produce of the Hill Tracts 
are at Kisilang, R.tng.tmdt(, Chandragund, Banddrban, and Mdnik- 
Chari. The Deputy Commissioner stated in 1870, that the value of 
the articles exported by the hill people themselves was probably 
about the same as the value of the articles imported. If this is 
the case, the total value of the District exports must considerably 
exceed that of the imports, for large quantities of timber, bamboos, 
canes, and tluitchmg-grass are every year taken away by men from' 
the plains, who enter the hills solely for the purpose of obtainmg 
these articles of forest produce. * 

The following table shows, as nearly as can be ascertained, the 
amount of cotton, mustard, india-rubber, garjaHo\[, and /ff-seed ex- 
erted from the District, and the amount of rice, tobacco, salt, and 
dned fish imported during the year t874-75 : 
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Before toll-sutions were established on all the principal rivers pass- 
ing through the District, the trade returns were necessarily very un- 
satisfactory, and even the above return for 1874-75 does not show 
accurately the whole trade of the District in the specified articles : 
there is no means of ascertaining the amount of traffic by land, and 
by small rivers on which there are no toll-stations. The Deputy 
Commissioner states that *the quantity thus omitted is not likely to 
be considerable, except in the case of gafjan<i\\ which has practi- 
cally ceased to be exported by river, on account of its being subjected 
to a tax when brought past a river toll-station, while it is exported 
free when shoulder-borne.’ 

Capital and Interest.— Before the Chittagong Hill Tracts were 
placed under the direct management of a British officer, it had been 
customary for the hill-men to borrow money when they required it 
from their chief, or from some other hill-man who was better off 
than themselves. No interest was paid for the money thus bor- 
rowed; but instead of interest, the borrower bound himself, his 
wife, or one or more of his children, to serve the lender until the 
debt should be paid. These debtor-slaves were well treated ; they 
could not be sold or given away by their master, and when they 
were subsequently released by the order of the British authorities, 
many of them returned to their masters, according to their original 
agreement As a necessary result of the prohibition of this system 
of debtor-slavery, the chiefs and other rich hill-men refused to lend 
money to those in want, and the hill-man, when he wished to borrow, 
was forced to resort to the Bengali money-lender ; and through his 
ignorance and freedom from suspicion, he assented to any conditions 
the money-lender thought fit to impose. The hill-man generally 
failed to fulfil the obligations he had carelessly and in ignorance 
incurred, and he frequently became more truly a slave to the money- 
lender than he would ever have been to his chief under the old 
system of debtor-service. The evils that arose from allowing the 
hill-men to fall into the power of Bengali money-lenders were so 
great, that it was deemed desirable to limit the rate of interest that 
could be legally claimed from a hill-man to twelve per cent per 
annum. The officers of the Hill Tracts report, that the effect of this 
measure, coupled with the strict enforcement of the registration of 
bonds, has been most satisfactory, and that the difficult}' in now 
obtaining loans makes the hill-man more thrifty and more prudent 
than he was formerly. It has, however, another effect ; for the 
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money-lender will certainly not lend at twelve per cent to a hill-man, 
who has no fixed residence, and can move at any moment to beyond 
the British jurisdiction. The borrower and lender must therefore 
either agree to evade the restriction on the rate of interest, or else 
the hiU-man must have resort to Government in his difficulties. The 
former alternative, no doubt, occasionally takes place ; and it would 
probably have been of far more frequent occurrence had not Govern- 
ment sanctioned advances being made to hill-men without inter- 
est, repayable in labour on local works at the rate of one da/s 
labour for each eightpence advanced. During the year 1869-70, 
JC19O94 was thus advanced by Government, in order to lighten the 
distress caused by a partial failure of crops. 

The Tea Industry. — There are four tea estates in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts; and of these by far the largest is the Haldi valley 
estate, consisting of three grants in fee-simple, and containing an 
area of 6,200 acres. The labour employed on this estate in 1874 
consisted, according to the manager’s report to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, of 270 imported coolies, and an average of about 120 local 
labourers. The total area of the other three estates is 1,192 acres. 
At the end of the year 1872 there were 400 acres of land planted 
with tea in the District, and since then there has been a consider- 
able increase. Of those estates, of which statistics were furnished 
by the managers to the Deputy Commissioner, the average out-turn 
in 1872 was 304 lbs. per acre of mature plants. On the only estate 
of which statistics for the year 1874 are available, the average out- 
turn per acre of mature plants was 402 lbs. Great difficulty is expe- 
rienced in obtaining local labour, as the hill people have the very 
greatest aversion to work as coolies, and are, as a rule, sufficiently 
well off to avoid the necessity of labour which they dislike. One 
tea-planter, who imports his coolies from the Regulation District of 
Chittagong, says that it is the question of labour alone which pre- 
vents planters from setding in the Hill Tracts. He has to pay his 
coolies twelve shillings a-month for men, and ten shillings a-rnonth 
for women, and they only stay a short time, and leave as soon as 
they fall ill An advance of twelve shillings has also to be given to 
each coolie before he will go from Chittagong, and then he often 
absconds before he has worked out half the advance. Coolies 
imported by sea from the other side of the Bay of Bengal are said to 
maintain fair health. 

The planters in the District are of opinion that the soil of the Hill 
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Tracts is better suited for tea than that of Chittagong, and the Hill 
Tracts have a further advantage in the heavy mists which prevail 
during nearly all the cold weather, and keep the ground cool and 
moist The Deputy Commissioner reports, that * the obstacles to 
the development of tea-cultivation are two: (i) the dryness of the 
climate from December to May inclusive; (2) the want of local 
labour, and the difficulty of keepmg up the supply of imported labour. 
The former obstacle decreases and ^e latter increases according as 
the tea-gardens advance deeper and deeper into the hills.’ 

Administrative History. — It has already been stated (see Juris- 
diction, page 21) that by the end of the eighteenth century the leading 
chiefs in the Hill Tracts so far acknowleged the supremacy of the 
British Government, as to pay tribute to the Chittagong Collector; 
but it was not until the year i860, when a Superintendent of Hill 
Tribes was appomted, that we began to interfere with the adminis- 
tration of the Hill Tracts. Before i860, and to a less extent since 
then, the internal government of the country which now forms the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, was in the hands of three hill chiefs, assisted 
by a number of subordinate village officials. These chiefs were, and 
are still, independent of each other. The Chakmi tribe and their 
villages are all under the control of one chief, while the Khyoungthd, 
or Jiimid Maghs, are subject to two chiefs — those whose villages are 
south of the Kamaphuli river being under the control of the Poang 
RAjd (the Bohmong), and those north of the river under the control 
of the Mong Rdjd. The Kumis also acknowledge the supremacy 
of the Bohmong, and pay him tribute. The Tipperahs recognise 
the supremacy of the local Khyoungthi chiefs, and pay to them 
the Government tribute. Originally the chiefs collected their 
revenue from families of their own clan only, irrespective of 
the place where they might reside; gradually, however, as their 
power increased, they collected from other weaker tribes, until, 
as the Deputy Commissioner reported in 1872, ‘ the extent of their 
authority is well represented by easily definable natural bounds.’ 
Government sanction was given in 1873 to a proposal to define the 
boundaries within which each chief may collect his revenue; but 
up to the present date (June 1875) those boundaries have not 
been fixed. The revenue of the hill chiefs was, and is still, a 
house-tax, varying in amount, but levied only from the head of 
each household or fiunily who cultivates by j&m in the hills. ‘ No 
widower or widow, no unmarried man or maiden, is charged any- 
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thincb though thqr may, by inheritance or industry, be the richest 
persons in their villages, and may cultivate the most land; but ar 
rich men are never content till they have married, and women stay 
unmarried no longer than they can help, and the children leave 
their fathers’ houses, marry, and make new households, the fiunilies 
are generally pretty much of the same number and sttengfli, and 
little substantial mjustice is done.’ Before the British Govern* 
ment interfered with the administration of the chiefs, the obliga* 
rion to pay tribute was, there is no doubt, a personal obligation 
at t<ir)iin g to the heads of certain families, and there was no meat» 
of avoiding the fuKlment of their obligations, except by escaping 
beyond the reach of the chief and his subordinates. Formerly 
this was a matter of very slight difficulty ; and the hill-man had 
in flight a safe and easy remedy against repression or excessive 
exactions on the part of his chief; but since the British authorities 
have acted in concert with the hill chiefs, escape has become almost 
ipipossible. The question has accordingly arisen as to how far the 
Government should aid the chiefs in the collection of their revenue^ 
or capitation tax (as it is called), from those hiU-men who have fled 
from the Hill Tracts into the Regulation District. Claims have bem 
made on behalf of the chiefs, that these deserters from the hills 
should be sent back, or if not sent back, that they should be com- 
pelled to pay the tax; and that in any case, exemption froin the tax 
should not be given to those hill-men who have left the Hill Tracts 
merely to jim on Government or private land within the Regulation 
District. The made on behalf of the chiefs have bwn refused ; 

and in this and in other ways the tendency of our administration has 
been to localise their authority. Although the Mount of the capi- 
totion tax levied by the chiefs is not fixed, still the GovemmMt 
officers and courts, on the question coming before them, recognise 
eight shiUings per annum as the proper tax for each household. 

The agqncy for collecting the capiution tax among the ChakmM 
in each clan, Of the diwin or head-man (called ikum by the 
Toungiynyds), and in the case of large clans, of additional officers 
subordinate to the iSwin, and csilled khgds. The £w6h retains a 
fixed proportion of the tax he has coUected, and pays At remainder 
to the chiet together with a yearly oflering of first-fiuits ; he is en- 
titled (according to the customs of his dan) to presents on mar- 
riages and certain festivals, to part of aU fines inflicted for breach <rf 

village customs, and to three or four days’ free labour from the head 
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ot ereiy fiunily b his jurisdictioo, and to part of every eatable aniWl 
killed b the chase. The iA^ds are exempt fiom the payment of rev- 
enue and from giving unpaid labour to the tRwdn; but every year 
thqr have to give him a fowl and a fixed amount of rice and spirita 
Among the Khyoungthd or J&mid Maghs, the collecting agent is 
the ro^d or village head, and b some cases, but not always, he 
receives from the chief a percentage on the yearly revenue collec- 
tions. In addition to the payment of the capitation tax, each adult 
is liable to work for the chief for three da3rs b each year without 
pay, and an offering of the first-fruits of rice and cotton is made to 
the chief by each cultivator. 

The head-men of the Chakmd clans (dltodns), and of the Khy- 
oungthi villages (ivd/di), have ipany administrative duties to fiilfil 
besides the mere collection of revenue ; they also decide petty cases 
and disputes among their own people. 

Subordinate to the rodjd, * there are other village officials called 
lAaiipi, dOaing, and rupsd. The last is below the other two ; they 
exercise the same power as the rodjd in his absence. They aiwiV 
Government as required ; in some cases the phaingsis and debaings 
are also made arbitrators, even if the rodjd be present All these 
do the work of chauMddrs in collectbg the people or the rent, but 
they do not perform any watch or ward duties.* * 

Under the rule of the hill chiefr, the headship of a clan among the 
Chakmis, or of a village among the Khyoungthi, was an office of 
great importance, and care was taken that no man unfit for the post 
should be appobted. There was no absolute hereditary right to 
the office ; and among the Kh3roungthi, on the death of a rodjd, the 
vill^ers would nombate a successor (usually the son of the bte 
rodjd); but the appointment was in the hands of the chiet Among 
the Chakmis, the son, if fit, succeeded his father as head-man, but 
mental or bodily incapacity disquaUfied him. Of several sons, the 
vdxM fit was chosen, and no woman could be appobted to the head- 
ship of a cUn. On the death of the head of the Chakmi tribe about 
the yw 1830, a woman (Kilbdi Rinf) was appobted his successor, 
and since then a marked degradation has taken place b the office 
of head-man among the Chakmis. The safeguards agabst the ap- 
pointment of an unfit officer have been neglected, and ‘ we have 
gradually admitted the principle that the headship is hereditary pro- 

‘ Report by /jr Assutant Commiaioner, Cox’s BAxdr, to Deputy Cominis- 
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perty, and an malienable right The headship has come to lepre- 
sent merely the right to collect revenae, carrying with it no corre- 
sponding a^nistmtive duties and obligations. In the parlance of 
our courts it is called a and is liable to be sold in «^ fc utw n 
of a decree ibr debt; and bought by Bengali mak&jtmt (money- 
lenders). It can be sued for and obtained by women as heirs ; it 
is in many cases split up and subdivided among shareholders, who 
hold it as a speculation. In power and authority over his fellows, 
inability to aid Government, arrest criminals, and obtain informa- 
tion, the head-man has only too often ceased to exist' ‘ The rights 
of the head-man that were thus frequently put up for sale under the 
authority of British officen were rights affecting human beings, and 
although termed tiluks, they had no connection srith any form of 
land-tenure. 'Our courts have recognised these sales, many of 
which took place in the Munsifs court before r86o, and enforced 
the rights of private or auction purchasers against the jimids ; the 
latter seldom, if ever, acquiesced voluntarily in the transfer, which 
invariably took place without their being consulted; when called 
upon to register themselves under their head-man, they now ignore 
the purchase and wish to be enrolled under their former head-man, 
or one of his heirs.'* 

The strong conservative feeling of the Chakmi people has oper- 
ated effectually against allowing the headship to pass into the hands 
of Bengalis. Although the so<alled tdluk might be bought and 
sold, the people refused to give allegiance to a Bengali head-man, 
and the sale of the office of head-man is no longer regarded as valid 
by our courts. It was also ruled by Government, in t873, that the 
head-men are to be nominated by the chjefs, and appointed by the 
Deputy Commissioner, and that they must be chosen from among 
^tjimids, and must not be outsit, 

Since the appointment of a British officer for the government of 
the Hill Tracts, several attempts have been made to induce the 
people to give up their own form of cultivation and their uni ettled 
life, and adopt cultivation by the plough. An account of the pro- 
gress of the movement is given under the head of Land-Tenurm, 
pages 78-8a From the statistics there given, it appears that up 
to the present date, the attempt to make the hill-men give up their 
nomadic form of cultivation has met with a veiy limited amount of 

> Report by Depaty Comnlaiioaer to CommiMioiier, deled tith October iMy. 

■ Aaaual Report of Depoty CommUiioaer, 1S7475. 
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success. The chiefs and head-men eneigetically opposed the change 
at the first attempt to introduce it, and some of Aem even applied 
for leases of laige tracts of land with no other object than to prevent 
any other hill-men obtaining the lands. All the immediate pecuni- 
ary interests of the chiefs and head-men are opposed to the intro- 
duction of plough-cultivation ; eveiy man who ceases to and 
settles as a permanent cultivator, is released from paying capitation 
tax to the chief, and deprives him of a subject Not only did the 
chiefs and head-men actively oppose the introduction of the plough- 
cultivation movement, but the people themselves were most unwill- 
ing to favour it They far preferred their own mode of cultivation; 
and it is chiefly in those cases where the people were dissatisfied with 
their chief, and eager for independence, that they have yielded to 
the inducements held out by Government The circumstances of 
the Chakmd tribe since the death of their chief, Dharm Baksh Khin, 
about the year 1870, and the constantly widening breach between the 
chief and the people, have not only increased the authority and 
influence of the local Government officers, but have materially aided 
the progress of the plough-cultivation movement. ' Not forty years 
ago [this was written in 1873] the Chakmi tribe was a united entity 
strongly bound together by the tics of kinship and clanship, and 
under the direction of an able head, the Rdjd Dharm Baksh Khdn. 
His death was the beginning of discord : he left no son, although 
(unfortunately) he had three wives, and the tribe was left without a 
leader. The three widows squabbled among themselves who should 
be the heir-at-law, and the matter was eventually taken into the 
Chittagong courts, and after some years of litigation was decided. 
It is sufficient to note how the tribe first lost its legitimate head; how 
its solidity was still further disturbed by the disputes of the rival 
Rdnfs; and, lastly, how the litigation in Chittagong threw these igno- 
rant women into the hands of a Bengali clique, which has since then 
exercised almost paramount influence over them, and has contributed 
much to the general break-up of the tribe. 

* The result of this influence was that the Rinfs left the hilb and 
took up their residence away from their people in the Chittagong 
District ; their action, not unnaturally, influenced the leading men 
of the tribe, who have consequently, for a considerable time, been 
gravitating towards Hinduism and Bengali customs. On the other 
hand, the main body of the people^ secluded in remote valleys 
and in scattered village communities among the bills, have steadily 
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lemained tiue to their old religion (Buddhism) and their ancient 
customs. 

‘About the year 1869 facilities for plough-cultivation were offered 
to the people, and the present movement commenced. As to its 
ultimate success I have no doubt ; but the occasion is critical, and 
progress may be materially accelerated or retarded by the manage- 
ment and support afforded to the people. The large mass of the 
population still stand aloof, watching the results of this new, and, to 
them, strange experiment. If, however, the present plough-culti- 
vators, or even a fair proportion of them, succeed in making a pro- 
fitable livelihood by the new mode of culture, I do not doubt but 
that the whole body of the people will join the movement, and the 
face of the land will be changed from jungle to fertile plain. Even 
now the difference in the aspect of the country is noticeably altered 
for the better along the river's bank in going from Chittsgong to 
Ringdmdti ; what was formerly one uninterrupted wall of dark-green 
vegetation is now broken frequently by cleared stretches of plough- 
land and groups of hill-houses.' * The fact that the Chakmis speak 
Bengali, and have for years mixed with the Bengali cultivators of the 
plains, has also rendered it easier for them than for the other tribes 
to acquire a knowledge of the Bengali mode of cultivation. 

Although the boundaries within which each of the chiefs may 
collect the capitation tax have not yet (June 1875) been fixed, an 
area has been set aside, called the Government kMs maMl, within 
which the chiefs may not collect their tax, and where the people are 
directly under the Government officers. As yet, however, it has 
not succeeded in attracting many hill -men, and the reasons for 
this failure are thus enumerated by the Deputy Commissioner in 
his annual report for the year t873-74: — 'From its situation the 
Government khis moMt above Barkal is not popular, and it requires 
a real bona Jide determination to be under Government management, 
combined with a sacrifice of much that is dear, to decide people 
to settle there. First, it is too near the Lush.-iis to be pleasant ; 
secondly, the greater portion of our hill tribes being Khyoungthd, 
or chiltben of the stream, they dislike a place where their movements 
by boat are hampered as they are by the Barkal falls ; thirdly, there 
is no bdtir close by, and that at Kisilang must be visited 1 ^ land ; 
fourthly, unless a whole village community goes together, the seceden 
are cut off from their relations and friends.’ 

I Anoual Rq>ort \if Deputy Commiisioncr. 187373. 
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The ftyoniable reception given to the immigrants from Hill Tip- 
perah, and the formation of the Gurkhi colony, are important points 
in the administrative hbtory of the District, as leading to the settle- 
ment of a population not subject to the jurisdiction of the hill chiefs. 
[An account of the immigration from Hill Tipperah u given on 
page 51, and of the formation of the Gurkhi colony, on page 67 of 
this Statistical Account] 

The general tendency of the measures introduced into the Hill 
IVacts by the British Government has been towards defining the 
local limits of the jurisdiction of the chiefs, and the subordination of 
their authority to that of the local officers. The chiefs were proved 
to be unable to protect their subjects against raids committed by the 
ftibes further east, and the gradual diminution of their power was the 
necessary result The people recognise now to the full that the 
local authorities are superior to the chiefs, and even for the settle- 
ment of their disputes they resort year by year in larger numbers to 
our courts, instead of to those of their own chiefs. Still, the policy 
that the Govenunent has adopted in the Hill Tracts, is not to destroy, 
but to fix more definitely and firmly, the indigenous oiganisation 
found among the several tribes. With this object, a register called 
the J^m Book is now being compiled, and will probably be com- 
plied in the course of the present year (1875). The character and 
objects of the Jim Book are stated in the following extract from 
the annual report of the Deputy Commissioner for the year 1873-73 ; 
— ‘ Every head of a village, every person claiming rights over people, 
or exercising power in a clan, is required to appear, declare, and 
register such rights. All objectors are also required to file their 
objections, or lose all future claim to consideration. By this system 
each illage community is registered in turn, and in the course 
of registration the rights and powers of individual head-men and 
their relatives are finally determined. At the close of the registration 
each village community will be collected together, the country will 
be divided into circles, and the clans as far as possible localised. 
To each head of a village, or other person havipg authority, a certifi- 
cam will be delivered in his own vernacular, defining his powers, 
privileges, and duties; the chiefs of tribes will, as heretofore, exercise 
their right of apiwinting the village head-men, but the apiwintments, 

^ effective, will require the sanction of the Deputy Commissioner. 
Such is briefly the system we arc by slow degrees endeavouring 
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to devdop. It is entirdy in consonance with the feelings of the 
people ; indeed it is but a rehabilitation of the old social constitution 
prevailing under their own chiefs, which has fallen into desuetude 
owing to the opposite tendendes of the British law and routine* 
Rkvenue and Expenditure. — In 1846-47, the whole revenue of 
the Hill Tracts consisted of the capitation tax, and amounted to 
;^i,i8o, 10s. paid to the Chittagong Collector. In the revenue rolls 
of the Collector, the capitation tax is shown under the head 
mahdl settlements. This designation arose from the fact that before 
money became current among the hill people, tribute was paid by 
them to the East India Company in raw cotton. When Ae Hill 
Tracts were formed into a separate District in i860, the capabilities 
and resources of the country were not known, and no effectual at- 
tempt was made to improve the revenue till the year 1866-67. On 
the ist May 1866, the Collector of Chittagong made over to the 
Superintendent the duty of collecting the Hill Tracts revenue ; 
in 1866-67, the total revenue amounted to jC3.394, 4^ I while the 
total expenditure amounted to ^^8,440, los. In 1870-71, the rev- 
enue amounted to j^4,2o6, los. ; and the total expenditure to 
j^i4,33a, 13s. s>^d. Excluding the expenses incurred on account 
of the police force, the total expenditure was .;^5,s69, los. 9d. 
It appears, then, that in the year 1870-71 the total expen- 
diture of the District was three-and-a-half times as great as its 
income; and even excluding the expenditure on the police force, 
which is properly an im|)erial charge, the income fell short of the 
expenditure by one-fourth. On the ist April 1871, the collection of 
river tolls in the Hill Tracts was made over to the Forest Department, 
and since then (mainly on account of the increased amount derived 
from these tolls) the revenue of the Hill Tracts has inaeased three- 
fold; while the total exiienditure, including that on the police 
force, has only increased by one-third, and has decreased by one- 
eighth if the expenditure on the police force is excluded. The total 
revenueof the Hill Tracts for the year 1874-75 was ;^i3,799, is. lod., 
and the total expenditure jC*9f404, i8s. to}4d.; of this expen- 
diture ^{^14,804, 4s. sd. was incurred on account of the military 
police force maintained for the protection of the District and the 
frontier, and only 4,600, 14s. 5 )4d. on account of all other ex- 
penses of administration. In the year 1874-75, the income of the 
District fell short of the total expenditure by slightly more than one- 
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hal( bat if the expenditure on the police force is excluded, the 
revenue of the HiU Thurts amounted to nearly three times the ex- 
penditure. The following tables show in detail the net revenue 
and expenditure 'of the District for the years 1866-67 1870-71. 


Balance-Sheet of the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
FOR 1866-67. 


Rbvbnub. 

Expbnditukb. 

(1) CapiUtlon tax, . . £661 14 0 

(a) Revoitie from Gnss 

Landa la za o 

(jf River Tolls, 1,079 <4 0 

(4) Waste Land Sales. . 1.410 4 0 

(5) Fees for catching Ele- 

phanta, , 30 0 0 

Cl) Phy of Deputy Com- 
missioner, . ^^948 la 0 

(а) Deputy Commissioner's 

Establishments, 405 la 0 

(3) Contingencies, • . 461 z6 0 

(4) Kuki Presents, . 177 la 0 

(5) Educational, . . • 198 a 0 

(б) Public Works, . 544 8 0 

(7) Police. . . 5,704 8 0 

Total. Z: 3 i 394 4 0 

Total, jC8,440 10 0 
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Balance-Sheet or the Chittaoono Hill Teacts 
FOR 1870-71. 



• One-fourth rfuire of the mtiry of llic Committioner of the Cbiltncong DitMon 
nnd of the cost of his ertaUishment Amotinted to 1.05^ 7 ** If this be ndded 

to the expenditure for i87>7i, the total will lx* o*- 7 ^. 


VOL. VI. 
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The Land-Tax— In 1870-71, there were 225 estates in the 
District, held by 273 registered proprietors or coparceners, 
paying a total land-revenue of j£i,s 64 * 3 *- 8}id. j an average of 

jCS, **«• “****» “ 

by each individual proprietor. None of the estates are permanently 

settled. 

MACisrRRiAL, Civil, AND REVENUE COURTS.— Before the year 
i860, there were no courts specially constituted for the trial of 
arising in the Hill Tracts, and such cases were tried by the 
courts of the Chittagong District In the year i86o-6i, there were 
two magisterial courts and two civil and revenue courts in the 
Hill Tracts, and in 1870-71, the number had increased to three 
magisterial courts and three civil and revenue courts. Both in 
186^1 and 1870-71, there was only one covenanted officer stationed 
in the Dutrict 

PoLicx— The machinery for the protection of person and pro- 
perty in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, although called by the name of 
police, is essentially a military force trained and expensively armed, 
so as to serve as a protection to the District against raids from the 
tribes further east In 187 a, the strength of the police force was 
as follows, according to the Report of the Inspector-General of 
Police: — Three superior European officers on a total salary of 
;^i,440 a-year ; 4 subordinate officers each on a salary of j^iao per 
annum or upwards, and 45 officers on less than maintained 

at a total cost of ;^2,i36, or an average pay for each sub- 
ordinate officer of j^43, us. lod. a-year; 57a foot constables and 
33 water constables, maintained at a total cost of ;^7,364, 16s., or 
an average annual p.'iy of ;^i2, os. 6d. for each man. The other 
expenses eonnected with the District police were — in 1873, jfiao 
for travelling charges of the superior officers, ^£85, 4s. for pay and 
travelling allowances of their establishments, j(^4o for horse allow- 
ance, and j£[a,337,i8s.od. for contingencies, bringing up the total cost 
of the Police of the Chittagong Hill Tracts to ;^I3,4S3, 18s. od. The 
area of the District is 6,883 square miles, and it contains, according 
to the census returns, a population of 63,054 souls. According to 
these figures, the total strength of the police force (officers and men) 
is 656, or one man to every io}4 square miles of area, or one to 
every 96 of the population. The cost of maintenance (which is 
payable wholly from the Imperial Revenue) is equal to jCt, 19s. od. 
per square mile, or 4s. 3d. per head of the population. Omitting the 
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three superior European officers, the 653 officers and men who foimed 
the Chittagong Frontier police in 187s consisted of 8 subakddrs^ 6 
jamdddrs^ 35 haviiddrs^ 42 tidiks^ 12 buglerSi and 550 privates. 
There is no village watch or rural police of any kind in the Chitta- 
gong Hill Tracts. 

During the year 1872, 42 cognisable cases were ascertained to 
have occurred, the proportion of final convictions to men brought to 
trial being i6'8 per cent ; there were also 93 non-cognisable cases, 
in which the percentage of final convictions was 72*6. The total 
number of cases both cognisable by the police and non-cognisable 
was 135, the proportion of final convictions being 87*1 per cent 

There is no jail in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and convicts 
sentenced to imprisonment for more than two or three months are 
forwarded to the jail at Chittagong. 

Educational Institutions.— At the present date (June 1875) 
there are two Government schools in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 
That at Rdngdmiti is properly described as a Government middle 
English school, but it is called a normal school on the ground that 
there is an allowance for feeding and clothing the boarders. Several 
of its pupils have succeeded in obtaining Government employment, 
and there are many who would be available as teachers in the event 
of any schools being started. The school was established in 1863, 
and has two distinct departments : first, the Burmese department, 
attended by Khyoungthi boys, who are taught Burmese and Eng- 
lish ; secondly, the Bengali department, attended by Chakmi and 
Gurkhi boys. 

The schools at Ringimdti and Mdnikcharf are both boarding- 
schools ; and free tuition, together with the payment of all ordinary 
expenses, is given in order to induce the most promising boys of 
the District to attend. Notwithstanding this, there is the greatest 
difficulty in getting the hill people to send their sons to the Govern- 
ment school, and all the influence of the District authorities has to 
be exerted in order to overcome their objections ; even a school at 
Banddrban, the chief village in the District and the residence of the 
Bohmong, had to be closed in 1871 as a failure. 

The hill people do not even, to any great extent, avail themselves 
of the indigenous system of education found in the District The 
religious customs of the Khyoiingthd enjoin a gratuitous vernacular 
education to all children, the schools being held in the Uiiongs^ and 
the priests or phtitigyis acting as teachers ; but the Inspector of 
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Schools, in his report for the year 1873-74, estimates that in 47 
kUonp in the Giittagong Hill Tracts only about 228 boys receive 
instruction. By far the majority of the klump and of boys under 
instruction are found in the villages of the Mong Rijl 

Among the Tippeiahs in the Pheni country there is a demand for 
primary instruction in Bengali ; but they are not anxious for Govern- 
ment help or control, and prefer to pay the teachers themselves and 
manage the tuition in their own way. They engage the teachers 
only for the cold weather; for as soon as the jim cultivation begins, 
every man, woman, and child is required for the work. The Tip- 
perahs have a language of their own, but no written character. 

The following table shows the condition of the Government 
schools in the year 1870-71. Since then the school at Bandirban 
has been closed, but the number of pupils at the Rdngimdtf school 
has considerably increased ; on the 31st March 1875, there were 66 
boys in the school at Ringimdtf and 14 at Mdnikcharf. So that, 
although there are fewer schools, there are more pupils than in the 
year 1870-71. 


Return of Government and Aided Schooi.s in the District 
OF Chittacono Him Tracts for the Year 1870-71. 


CliHKificalion of 
achooU. 

No 

PupiU 

^ Cost to 
Goi’emment 

Fees, *ub- 
xcripnonn, ft 
other con- 
tnbution*. 

Evpendi- 

ture. 

Hindu. 

M Ilham- 
mad.in*. 

Other* 

Total 

Government IniHiliition 
for itpecMl cdiicaiinn 
(triininf schonl for 
maslerq), . 

Government 
school* for the middle 
elas* fat BantGrbaii 
end M.AnikcharO. 


1 

I 

91 

4 » 

9 ^ 

£7^) IP 5 

114 8 6 

/C9g 0 0 

£989 10 5 

*43 • « 

rui.it. 

n 

■ 

3 

6i 

a 

iCeoj 18 II 

0 

0 

If 

j£43> I* 


Post al Statistics.— The District Post Office at Rdngimitf was 
established on the 4th December 1871, and during the first year the 
expenditure incurred was 14s. In 1874-75, number of 
letters received at the District Post Office amounted to 9,134, the 
number of newspapers to 1,498, and the number of parcels to 54. 
The number of letters despatched amounted to 9,733, the number of 
newspapers to 114, and the number of parcels to 48. The postal 
receipts were /ifi, 17s. stl, and the c\penditure ^49, 4s. 
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Telegraph Statistics. — In November 1871, telegraphic com- 
munication was opened between Chittagong and Ringimiti. The 
line was, however, very little used, the number of state messages 
being about equal to the number of private ones ; and on the 1st 
May 1875, the office at Rdnginiiti was closed. During the year 
i^73‘74f paid messages were sent, and of these 60 were sUte 
messages, and 62 private. The amount paid for the transmission of 
the state messages was ^^14, 4s., and for the private ones 78., 
and the office at Ringimdti received no income other than from 
messages. The total income was therefore ns. ; and as the 
expenditure was only j^ao, os. i )^d., there was a profit on the year's 
transaction of los. lo^d. 

Administrative Divisions. — The District of the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts is, for political and administrative purposes, divided in two 
different ways, according as the Government is regarded as acting 
upon the people only through its own officers or through the medium 
of the hill chiefs. For the first purpose the District is divided into 
three Subdivisions — viz., the headquarters Subdivision, the Sangu 
Subdivision, and the Cox's Bdzdr Subdivision. The headquarters 
Subdivision (formed on 1st May i860 ') is under the more immediate 
chaige of the Deputy Commissioner of the Hill Tracts, and com- 
prises, roughly, the countries watered by the rivers KamaphuH and 
Phenf, with their tributaries. The Sangu Subdivision— the country 
watered by the Sangu and Mdtdmuri rivers — was established on the 
14th March 1867, and is in charge of an Assistant Commissioner, 
whose headquarters, are at Rumd, on the Sangu river, about sixteen 
miles south-east of Banddrban. The third Subdivision of Cox's 
Bdzdr, comprising the Hill Tracts west and south of the Mdtdmuri, 
was formed on the nth October 1861, and is under the officer in 
charge of the Cox’s Bdzdr Subdivision of the Regulation District of 
Chittagong, who is Assistant Commissioner in the Hill Tracts. 

In the year 1870-71, the semi-military police force in the Hill Tracts 
consisted of 657 men of all ranks, maintained at a total cost of 
jC9to63^ 28. but no particular portion of this force was set 
aside for each Subdivision. During the year 1874-75, frontier 
police force of 514 men and officers was distributed as follows 

I This is the date giveL by the Commissioiier in a ictnni fumisbcd to Govenuncni 
in 1873. The Erst f^uperinteiident of Hill Tribes was. however, not appointed till 
July 1860^ and the Act lemovinf the Hill Tiacu from the Regulation District did not 
come into operation until the ist Angusi of the lame year. 
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191 at Ringimiti, i79at Demigiri, 51 at Sirthii, and 1 1 at Baikal, all 
in the Ringtoiti or headquarters Subdivision ; and 159 at Rumd. 

For the purpose of dealing with the people through the me* 
dium of the chiefs, the District is divided into four divisiona, the 
jurisdictions of the Chakmi chief (now Rdjd Harish Chandra), of 
the Bohmong, and of the Mong Riji, and the Government khis 
moMdL The following statistics relating to these four divisions are 
taken from the census returns, but differ from the figures in the 
Census Report owing to the exclusion of the Lushii field-force. 

The jurisdiction of the Chakmi chief comprises 5,488 houses, and 
a total population of 99,950 souls, of whom none are Hindus, 947 
ate Muhammadans, 98,798 Buddhists, and 905 of other denomina 
tions. Proportion of Buddhists to total population, 98*5 per cent; 
proportion of males to total population, 54*8 per cent; average 
number of inmates per house, 5*3. 

The jurisdiction of the Bohmong comprises 5,300 houses, and a 
total population of 91,410 souls, of whom none are Hindus, none 
are Muhammadans, 15,793 are Buddhists, and 5,617 of other de- 
nominations. Proportion of Buddhists to total population, 73*8 per 
cent; proportion of males to total population, 59*9 per cent; 
average number of inmates per house, 4. 

The jurisdiction of the Mong Riji comprises 1,594 houses, and a 
total population of 7,719 souls, of whom none are Hindus, 37 are 
Muhammadans, 9,673 Buddhists, 1 Christian, and 5,001 of other 
denominations. Proportion of Buddhists to total population, 34*6 
per cent ; proportion of males to total population, 56*9 per cent. ; 
average number of inmates per house, 4*8. 

The Government khds mahdl comprises 799 houses, and a total 
population of 4,689 souls, of whom r49 are Hindus, 570 Gurkhis, 
97 Muhammadans, 3 Christians, 9,893 Buddhists, and 977 of other 
denominations. Proportion of Buddhists to total population, 61 ‘8 
per cent; proportion of nules to total population, 567 per cent ; 
average number of inmates per house, 5.9. 

CUMATB.— The following account of the climate of the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts is taken from Captain Lewin’s work, ‘The Hill Tracts of 
Chittagong and the Dwellers therein : ’ — ‘ The climate of the Hill 
Tracts is distinguished by two characteristics — its coolness, and its 
unhealthiness as regards foreigners. There are no hot winds in the 
hills, and the hottest part of the year is tempered by cool sea-breezes. 
It is the custom of the people to remain in their villages until the 
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oiltivation season commences in May, and then the whole countiy* 
side moves up, eveiy man to his patdi of cultivation on some lofty 
hilL It is to this custom, I consider, that their compaiative inununity 
from sickness may be traced ; for hill-men, on abandoning their usual 
mode of life, and taking to other occupations not involving the 
periodical move to the hill-tops, are neariy as much subject to fever 
as the people of the plains. 

'During the months of November, December, January, and 
February, dense fogs settle over the hills during the night, seld o m 
clearing away until the middle of the following day. These fogs, 
however, do not seem to have an unhealthy effect, u the four months 
in which they prevail are the healthiest throughout the year. Dur 
ing the month of February some rain generally lalls; but the rainy 
season does not set in until the end of May or beginning of June, 
when it continues, almost without intermission, until the end of Sep- 
tember. .... 

* The most unhealthy month of the year is September, the dose 
of the rains. Fever of a bad type is then very prevalent In the 
months of April and May the epidemics of small-pox and cholera 
make their appearance, ceasing at the commencement of the rains. 
TT>e prevalent wind during the rains and hot season is from the 
south-west An easterly wind, if of lo^ continuance, is s ^ to be 
unhealthy. In the cold season, the wind generally comm from the 
north. At the commencement and breaking up of the rains, violent 
storms of thunder and lightning occur.’ ^ 

The maximum temperature during the year 1874*75 **• 99 
and the minimum 45“ F.; the average temperature during the hot 
weather was 83* F., and during the rains 83* F. * The foUowmg 
Uble shows the monthly rainfall of the yw 1871, as weU as the 
number of days in each month on which rain fell : * 


Rainfall and Davs on which Rain was Measured in 1871. 
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I From the Animal Report of the Depniy CornyWonw. 
» The figures we taken from the Mefeoroloficnl Repon. 
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The average annual rainiall of th‘e four years, 1870-73, was 92*6 
inches. 

Vital Statistics— Diseases. — The mortuary statUtics, collected 
from a selected area of 22*44 ^ the Chittagong Hill Tracts, 

give an average death-rate of only 13*24 per thousand; and though, 
as showing the actual death-rate, the figures are probably of little 
value, still some information can be obtained from them as to the 
proportion of deaths which are caused by fever— the great pest of 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts. Of the whole number of deaths re- 
corded, 65*7 per cent were due to fever. Judging^ from the mor- 
tality among the police force, the Chittagong Hill Tracts is among 
the most unhealthy of the Districts of Bengal ; the deaths during 
the four years 1870, 1871, 1872, and 1873 respectively 44, 
36, 39, and 35 per thousand. Cholera and small-pox make their 
appearance in the Hill Tracts, especially during the two months 
preceding the rains. During the year 1873-74 there were three out- 
breaks of cholera, each of which occurred after a heavy bUl of rain ; 
and the Deputy Commissioner attributed these outbre^ to the fact 
that the people attacked were in the habit of drinking river-water, 
which after heavy rain becomes thick, turbid, and mixed with much 
decomposed organic matter. 

Indigenous Medicines. — Captain Lewin, in his work on the Hill 
Tracts of Chittagong, states that theToungthi use only one medicme 
for all diseases, and this is the dried gall-bladder and dung of the 
boa-constrictor. Speaking of the Mros, Captain Lewin says : ' To 
sores or wounds they apply a poultice of pounded rice, or the earth 
of an anthill made into mud with water. Headaches are cured by 
biting the head till the blood flows. In cases of colic, a favourite 
remedy is a hot ddo applied to the stomach over a wet cloth.’^ The 
Chakmis are familiar with the medicinal properties of numerous 
wild herbs, and they use them according to rules well known to 
themselves, although there are not among them any men who prac- 
tise medicine as a profession. 

Fairs and Religious Gatherings.— The only fairs in the 
Hill Tracts of any importance are those held by the local oflScers 
for the purpose of meeting the independent chiefs and their people, 
and thereby bringing about more friendly relations between them 
and the dependent tribes in the District. In addition to the fair, 
there is generally a feast, and a display of fireworks or some other 
* Tlie Hfll Tracts of Chittagong, by Captain Lewin, p. 9a. 
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; a darUr is also hdd by the chief British authority 
present, and gifts are distributed among the Kukis and other 
visitors. The &ir is not always of the same duration ; that at 
Kisiiang in iSyo-yr, as well as that in 1875 Bt Rumi (the head* 
quarters of the Sangu Subdivision), lasted four daya The fair at 
Rumd took place on the sjd January 1875, attended 

not only by the hill tribes subject to the jurisdiction of the Deputy 
but also by the Shendus and othen from the AiilUn 
In ff p<»alttng of the presence of the Shendus at the fair. Lieu- 
tenant A. E Gordon, the Assistant Commissioner in charge of the 
Subdivision, says: ‘It is not easy to describe the satisfaction 
with which our hill -men contemplated the Shendus, their mo^ 
foes of more than a hundred years ; and I cannot help thinking 
that with this feeling there must have been mixed one of ven- 
geance and hatred, which might well cause the Shendus some 
anxiety. In fact, it is impossible to believe that the representatives 
of a race of men, perhaps the actual individuals themselves, known 
to have brought death and desolation to the home and hearth of 
many a hiU-man then present, could be regarded with other thu the 
bitterest feelings ; and when I looked forward to the general hilanty 
and inebriation insepmable from a Kukf f^. I conf« to havmg 
been not entirely free from some slight anxiety m^lf. Not the 
slightest ill-feeling between our hiU-men and the Shendus wa^ how- 
ever, manifested during the whole of the proceedings, and mendly 
engagements were entered into between the Shendus on the one 
haSand the British Government and its ** 

The ceremony by which the Shendus 

was not omitted on the occasion, and it « ‘hus 

tenant Gordon: ‘The warm blood of a slaughtered cow streak^ 

upon the forehead and feet of the several to jjf 

sidered by these people to be the most 

which a man can be placed. The cow is tied by the h^ to a 
stake ; the oldest and most influential chief is then 
the oration, which he does with great earnestness wd tragi'^ 
accompanying himself on the inevitable Umng po^a phial ffled 
from wSIf holds in his left hand j fram this a^at dm 

conclusion of each danse of the harangue, and spit, it out ^ ov« 
the cow to emphasise the commencement of the next clause, his 

« Report to Deputy Commiwoner. published in CeJeotu Gaieue of .sih M.y 
1875. 
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right hand is raised depiecatingly, and with it he gesticulates to mark 
the strong points of his declamation. When the orational crisis is 
attained, and the crownmg oath, by the blood of this cow,’* is pro- 
nounced, a second chieftain, mighty in war and wisdom, who has 
been hardily standing to his spear the whiles strikes the poor beast 
through the heart During all this time, the parties for the oath 
have been standing in two rows on opposite sides of the cow, hold- 
ing the rope attached to its head ; the rope being the emblem of the 
strong tie of friendship by which all engaged are for the future to 
consider themselves bound The cow having fallen dead, all stoop 
and dip a finger in the open wound, and with the warm blood streak 
the forehead and feet of each member of the opposition. This, with 
one more visit to the inevitable liquor-jar, the alpha and omig^ of 
every institution, completes the ceremony.* 

There is no religious gathering of any importance in the Hill 
Tracts; but every year, in April, on the festival of Bishu, the 
Khyoungthi (/ifsfiVf Maghs) and Chakmis resort to the Mahimunf 
temple in the Regulation District, to feast and make offerings at the 
shrine of the great Buddhist apostle, Gautima. 
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T he District of Chittagong ( ChattagrAm) is situated between 
ao** 45' and 59' north latitude, and 91*’ 30' and 9a* a3' 
east longitude. It contains an area (as returned by the Boundary 
Commissioner in March 1875) of M9S square miles; and a total 
population, as ascertained by the Census of 187a, of i,i a 7,40a souls. 
The chief town, which is also the principal civil station, as well as 
the administrative headquarters of the District, and the headquar- 
ters of the Commissioner of the Division, is Chittagong, or Islimibid, 
which is situated on the right bank of the KamaphuU river, nearly 

* The pnndpal maceneli fioni which Ihit Simlistical Account has been eomplleil 
are <0 Five senes of special returns, prepared by the Collector, Mr H. C. B. C. 
Raban, C S., in iS707r. (a) A special medical return, furnished in 1S70 by the civil 
surgeon, Mr Duncan. (3) Report on the Ljind Tenures of Chiitagonf, furnished in 
1875 by Mr J. C. Veasey, C.S., then oflkiatinf Collector. (4) Report on the Census of 
Bengal. iBya, and the District Census Compilation. (5) Printed Cotres p ondence 
relating to the Chittagong NoAbAd .Settlement. (6) A staiemeni of latitudes and 
longitudes furnished by the Boundary Commiisioocr. (7) The Income-tax Reports 
for 1870-71 and 1871-73. (81 The Annual Reporu of the Inspector-General of PoUee, 
the Inspector-General of Jails, the Director-General of Telegraphs in India, and the 
Director of Public Instruction. (9) Annual Reports on the Charit.ible DlspelMaries of 
the Lower Pronnces. (lo) Bengal Meteorological Report for 1873. (11) Postal 
Statistics furnished by the Director-General of POst-Offices. (la) Printed Reports of 
the Board of Revenue. (13) The Annual General Administration Reports of the Com- 
missioner of the Chittagong Division for the years 1871-75. (M) MSS. used In the 
forthcoming volumet of Beng.nl Records, liy the Director-General of Sfaliflics to the 
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twelve miles from its mouth, in ss** 21' north latitude, and 91'’ 53' 
east longitude. 

Boundaries. — Chittagong District is bounded on the north-west 
and west by the river Phenf, which separates it from the British 
Districts of Nodkhdli and Tipperah, and from the semi-independent 
State of Hill Tipperah ; on the east by the Hill Tracts of Chittagong 
and the Ardldn province of British Burmah ; on the south by the 
Nif river, separating it from Ardkdn ; and on the west by the Bay 
of Bengal 

Early History of Chittagong. — Chittagong originally formed 
a part of the once extensive independent Hindu kingdom of Tippe- 
rah; but prior to its conquest by the Muhammadans, it had frequently 
changed masters. It lay on the disputed frontier between the 
Hinduism of Bengal and the Buddhism of Burmah, and formed a 
source of chronic feud between the Hindu king of Tipperah and the 
Buddhist king of Ardkin. Its population exhibits traces of alternate 
subjugation by both. Chittagong was probably first conquered by 
the Muhammadans during the period of the Afghdn supremacy in 
Bengal, between the thirteenth and the sixteenth century. The 
Portuguese historian, Faria de Souza, mentions that in the year 1538 
the viceroy of Goa despatched an envoy to the Afghdn king of 
Bengal, who landed at Chittagong, and proceeded thence to the 
capital at Gaur. The king, however, being suspicious of the inten- 
tions of the Portuguese, seized thirteen members of the embassy at 
Gaur, together with their ship’s company. In revenge for this out- 
rage, the Portuguese some months afterwards burned Chittagong. 
During the struggle between the Mughuls and Afghdns for the 
supremacy in Bengal towards the close of the sixteenth century, 
Chittagong seems to have been reconquered by the Rdjd of Ardkdn 
and annexed to his kingdom as a tributary province. 

Although thus practically separated from the Muhammadan 
empire, the Mughuls, after the final expulsion of the Afghdns from 
Bengal, ignored the reconquest of Chittagong by the Aidlzdnese. 
Todar Mall, Akbar’s finance minister, continued to treat it as an 

Government of Indie. (15) Records, reports, and correspondence in the offices of the 
Commissioacr, and of the Magistrate and Collector of Chittagong. (16) Statistics 
relating Co the trade of Chittagong, furnished in 1875, by cb® officiating Collector of 
Ciutoms. (17) Statistics relating to the Port of Chittagong, furnished in 1875, by the 
officiating C onscrvntor. The botanical names of indigenous medicinal drugs and of 
other plants mentioned in the Statistical Account have been supplied by Dr King, 
Superintendent of the Botanical Gardens, Calcutta. 
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integral part of the Muhammadan dominionat and in 1580 fixed ill 
assessment on the rent-roll of the empire^ 'by estimation,' at 
Rs. 285,607. As a matter of fiicl^ Chittagrag was then a province 
of Ardkin, and it was not reannexed to the Dehli Empire till 

1666 A.n. 

The Aidkin Rijd maintained in hisemploy a number of Portuguese 
adventuren and runaways from the setdements of Goa, Cochin, 
Malacca, &c The leaden of these renegade bands won their way, 
by their superior seamanship and desperate courage, to the highest 
posts in the Rijd’s fleet, and maintained themselves by pilhcy. Their 
galleys swept the sea face of the Suiidarbans, and ravaged the 
villages on the great estuaries by which the Ganges and Brahmaputra 
find their way to the sea. They waged a more legitimate warfare on 
the Mughul fleets, and their principal station at Chittagong checked 
the southern progress of the Muhammadan navy, which had its head- 
quarten at Dacca. But besides protecting the Ardkin frontier from 
the advance of Isldm, the Portuguese adventuren, in conjunction 
with the Maghs, or people of Ardkdn, penetrated high up the riven of 
Bengal, and carried away into slavery the inhabitants of every village 
on the river-sides. To such an extent had these depredations gone, 
that, in a map of Bengal and Behar by Major J. Rennell, Surveyor- 
General, published in 1794, a note is entered across the portion of 
the Sundarbans, immediately south of the city of Bdkarganj, that ' this 
part of the country has been deserted on account of the ravages of 
the Muggs.’ It is, however, probable that only a small portion of the 
deserted tract was laid waste by the Maghs, and that the true cause 
of the desolation is the change which has taken place in the river- 
system of the delta. 

In 1638 A.D., during the administration of Isldm Khdn Mushaddi, 
Governor of Bengal, Matak Rii, one of the Magh chiefs who held 
Chittagong on the part of the Rdjd of Ardkdn, having incurred the 
displeasure of his prince, and being apprehensive of punishment, 
sought the protection of the Mughuls, acknowledged himself a vassal 
of the Dehli Empire, and nominally made over the sovereignty of 
his territory to the Governor of Bengal But it was not till 1666, or 
nearly thirty years later, that Chittagong could be incorporated into 
the Mughul Empire. In the year 1664-65, Nawdb Shaistd Khdn suc- 
ceeded to the governorship of Bengal The incursions of the Maghs 
had at this time reached such a pitcli, that he resolved upon a great 
final expedition against the Rdjd of Ardkdn, which should secure the 
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permanent conquest of Chittagong. I take the following account of 
the opeiationa, which extended from the year 1664 to 1666 A.D., 
from Stewart’s ' History of Bengal,’ pp. 187-189, Ed. 1847. 

’ One of the first acts of Shaisti Khin’s authority was to assemble 
in the year 1664-65, at Dacca, a numerous fleet of boats and an 
army of thirteen thousand men. Three thousand of these he em- 
barked on board the boats under an officer named Husiin Beg, with 
orders to clear the rivers of the pirates, and to drive them from 
the islands of which they had taken possession. The remainder of 
the army he placed under the command of his own son Buzuig Umed 
Khin, whom he instructed to proceed by land, and to co-operate 
with the fleet in punishing the Maghs. 

' The fleet sailed from Dacca, and entering the great river Meghna, 
which is formed by the junction of the Brahmaputra and the Gimges, 
Husiin Beg took by storm the forts of Jugdid and Alamgfrnagar, 
which were situated at the mouth of the river, and had been for some 
time in possession of the Rdjd of Ardkin. Hence he sailed to the 
island of Sandwip, of which the enemy had been for many years in 
possession, and where they had erected several strong stockades in 
various places. The Mughuls were fortunate here in surprising a 
part of the Ardkin fleet, which they took with little trouble; but the 
capture of the stockades was not so easily effected, and several weeks 
were required to expel or seize the whole of the Maghs, who are 
celebrated for their dexterity both in the construction and the de- 
fence of such fortifications. 

‘ Husdin Beg having thus completed the object of his instructions, 
waited for the arrival of the army, which had proceeded by land. 
In- the meantime he wrote, with the sanction and in the name of 
the Governor, both to the Portuguese who were settled at Chitta- 
gong and to those who were in the employment of the Rdjd, offer- 
ing, if they would enter his service, to give them more advantageous 
terms than they had from that chief, and a grant of lands for the 
settlement of their families in Bengal. He at the same time threat- 
ened, if they still adhered to the cause of the Rdjd, that he would, on 
the capture of Chittagong, destroy eveiy person of their nation whom 
he found. This letter had the desired effect on the Portuguese. 
They agreed to the Mughul general's proposals, and promised to 
desert with their vessels at the first opportunity. The negotiation was 
scarcely completed when one of the party communicated it to the 
Rdjd, who was much irritated, iind resolved to take ample vengeance 
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by putting them all to the sword The Portuguese were therefore 
under the necessity of abandoning their property, and of hurrying 
on board their basts during the night In the morning they set 
sail, and arrived safe at Sandwip, where they were most graciously 
received by the Imperial General, who, having selected the most 
efficient of them to assist in the expedition against Anikin, sent the 
remainder to the Governor, who assigned for their residence a place 
twelve miles below Dacca, still called Firinghi Bizir, where many of 
their descendants yet reside. 

* The army under Umed Khin, having advanced by short marches 
on account of the badness of the roads, at length reached the river 
Phenf, which formerly constituted the south-eastern boundary of 
Bengal Here they found an army of Ardkinese prepared to oppose 
their crossing ; but the appearance of the Miighul cavalry — an ob- 
ject they had never before seen — alarmed them to such a degree 
that they fled with precipitation to Chittagong. In the meantime, 
Husdin Beg, having obtained intelligence that the army had arrived, 
set sail from Sandwfp, and endeavoured to form a junction with it. 
Opposite a place called Kumirid he was attacked by the Ardkdn 
fleet, consisting of three hundred armed vessels of different sizes ; 
and although, owing principally to the assistance of the Portuguese, 
he was enabled to repulse the enemy, and to take or sink several 
of their ships, yet he was so much alarmed by this new species 
of warfare, to which the Mughiils had not been accustomed, that 
he ran the fleet close to the shore, and sought protection from 
the army. Umed Khdn immediately detached to his assistance 
all the artillery and musqueteers ; and when the Ardkdnese, early 
next morning, resumed the attack in shallow water, the guns 
opened a heavy and unexpectc<l fire on them, and compelled them 
to retreat. 

' The united forces then proceeded to the city of Chittagong, to 
which they laid siege ; and although it was well fortified, and de- 
fended by a number of cannon, the garrison, alarmed at the retreat 
of their fleet, endeavoured, during the night, to make their escape. 
They were pursued by the Mughiil cavalry, and two thousand of 
them seized and sold as slaves. Twelve hundred and twenty-three 
pieces of cannon, of different calibre, and a quantity of stores, were 
found in the place ; but the captors were disappointed in the quan- 
tity of wealth they expected to have shared. Umed Khin changed 
the name of the city to Isidmibid — the Residence of the Faithful — 

VOL. VI. ^ 
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and annexed it to the Province of Bengal, leaving a considerable 
force to defend it from the incursions of the Maghs.’ 

The first connection of the English with Chittagong took place 
as long back as 1685, in the war between the East India Company 
and the Emperor Aurangzeb. The English trade had been much 
harassed by exactions on the part of the Governor of Bengal and 
his subordinates, till the disputes developed into open hostilities. 
An expedition was fitted out in England, consisting of ten ships of 
war, each carrying from twelve to seventy guns, under the command 
of Vice-Admiral Nicholson. Admiral Nicholson was directed to 
proceed first to Balasor, to bring away the Compan/s servants. 
Having done this, he was to cross the Bay of Bengal to Chittagong, 
which he was to seize and fortify on the part of the English. One 
of the conditions of peace, which Admiral Nicholson was instructed 
to ofler to the Mughuls, was the cession of the city and territory of 
Chittagong to the Company. The expedition, however, never readied 
its destination. The fieet scattered on the voyage, and Admiral 
Nicholson, with several of the ships, instead of proceeding to Chit- 
tagong, entered the Hdgll river, and anchored at HiSgU town. Con- 
ditions of peace were here discussed, and were on the point of being 
settled, when an accidental affray between a few English soldiers and 
some of the Nawdb’s troops resulted in a general battle; during which 
Admiral Nicholson opened a cannonade on the town, and destroyed 
upwards of five hundred houses. After the conflict, the English 
deemed it prudent to retire down the river Hdglf to Sutdnuti, on the 
site of which the city of Calcutta was subsequently founded. They 
afterwards found themselves compelled to seek shelter still further 
down the river, on the pestilential flats of Hijili. Here, after losing 
half their men from disease, they made a treaty with the Mughuls, 
by which the English were permitted to return to all their factories, 
which had been seized by the Nawdb during the continuance of hos- 
tilities. Such was the small result of the first English expedition 
against Chittagong. 

Under the Mughuls, the greater part of Chittagong was assigned 
as a military or allotment, for the maintenance of a force of 
3,53a men, forming the garrison. The yifjfr consisted of iry small 
farpuids, or estates, paying a total rental of Rs. 150,251. 

HtsTORY or Chittagong under British Rule.— Chittagong was 
one of the first Districts of Bengal which passed into the possession 
of the East India Company. In 1760, the Company deposed Mir 
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Jafar Khin from the governorship of Bengal, to which he had been 
appointed after the battle of Plassey, three years before, and elevated 
his son-in-law, Mir Kisim AH Khdn, to the governorship. Under 
the fifth article of the treaty concluded with Mir Kisim on the a 7th 
September 1760, the lands of Bardwin, Midnapur, and Chittagong 
were ceded to the East India Company by the Nawdb as the price 
of his elevation, but nominally to meet the expenses of the army 
which the Company agreed to maintain for the support and assist- 
ance of the Nawdb. At that time these three DistricU were estimated 
to furnish one-third of the whole revenue o*" Bengal. The jawarfeon- 
firmatory of the grant, under the seal of Mir Kdsim Ali Khdn, is dated 
the 15th October tyfio, and sets forth that ‘the tkAnd of Islimdbdd 
or Chittagong is granted to the English Company in part dis- 
bursement of their expenses, and the monthly maintenance of five 
hundred European horse, two thousand European foot, and eight 
thousand sepoys, which are to be entertained for the protection of 
the royal dominions.’ The grant of Chittagong was renewed by Mir 
Jafar on July 6, 1763, when he was restored to the governorship of 
Bengal, and was confirmed by a farmdn from the Emperor Sh.ih 
Alam, on August 12, 1765. Chittagong at the time of its cession 
contained an area of *,98? stl'**tre miles, and, including the Jdf,\f 
grants, it yielded a totol revenue of Rs. 3*3,135- 

The outlying and remote position of Chittiigong compclleil the 
Company to give it a strong local government from the firet. t)n 
November 8, 1760, Mr Verelst was appointed Chief of Chittagong, 
and, together with a council, man.igcd the Company’s affairs on the 
sjxit When Provincial Councils were establisheil, on November 
* 3 , 1773. for the management of six out of the seven divisions 
into which the Compny's territories were then formwl, it was pro- 
vided that the seventh division, consisting of the Districts of Chitta- 
gong and Tipperah, should remain, .ns it then wa.s under the manage- 
mcnl of a Chief. 

Although harassed by the hill-people, and dislurlxid by the acts of 
extortion which the lowland zam'tnddrs iwn^trated on their wild 
neighbours of the border, Chittagong soon settled down into a well- 
regulated English province. The local documents arc devoid of 
anything like sensational interest In 178*, the MS. records of the 
Board of Revenue disclose Chittagong as an orderly District, which 
could be trustcrl to siqiply the Resident at Tipperah with such 
military assistance as he might reipiirc. The year 1783 wasoccupa-d 
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chiefly with proposab conceming the laad-setUement, and with the 
troublea to which changea in connection with the land-revenue 
always give rise. The Collector, a man of firm will and much per- 
sonal activity, recommended (March 3, 1783) that the District 
revenue should be gathered in by himself and his subordiiutes, or, 
in the official language of the day, * held hhds' The subordinate 
holders {tdlukddrs) had loudly complained of the oppressions of the 
landholder (sami/tMr), who acted as middleman between themselves 
and the Government, of his increasing their rent and arbitrarily sell- 
ing their lands. They also, from time to time, requested deduc- 
tions for lands which had been washed away by the sea or devas- 
tated- by storms. 

Such complaints formed a source of constant trouble during the 
period of short settlements which preceded Lord Cornwallis’s perma- 
nent arrangement for the land-tax. Government had to deid with 
four distinct classes, each with a separate and conflicting interest in 
the land. There was first the landholder-in-chief (samf/ufifr), who 
collected the revenue from a number of intermediate holders, and 
paid it into the treasury. Next in order were the intermediate 
holders {t 4 /uAddrs), each of whom gathered in the land-tax for a cer- 
tain number of villages, but from the villages in their corporate capa- 
city. The village-heads formed the third set of persons interested in 
the land, under the name of chttudharis. They collected the revenue 
from the cultivators, each man in his own village, and paid it in a 
lump sum to the intermediate holder or t&lukddr. The actual tillers 
of the soil held the fourth and lowest rank. These four classes ex- 
isted in a more or less perfect form in every District of Bengal, and 
proved a fourfold source of complaint and vexation. Chittagong 
came under British rule at an early date, and with its old rural organ- 
isation in an unusually complete state. The records disclose a very 
conscientious desire on the part of the Con)pan)r’s officers to preserve 
the rights of the subordinate holders ; and this desire has perma- 
nently impressed itself on the land-settlement. At the present day 
it is a District of innumerable small proprietors, many of them actual 
cultivators, who pay their rent direct to Government without any 
intermediate holder to oppress them or to live off their labour. But 
the^ Chitt^ong records bring out in strong relief another class of 
ognculturists. The hill-borderers practised, and still carry on, a sort 
of nomadic husbandry — clearing a patch here and there by burning 
down the jungle, taking a rapid succession of crops off it, and then 
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deserting it for fresh plots of virgin soil. The arehives of the yeir 
1784 are rich in documents bearing on these people. They were 
always an unsettled dassi quidc to resent any attempt on the part of 
the lowlandeis to levy rent or cesses of whatever sort, apt to b w ome 
dangerous in the hands of a border-leader, and penetrated with an 
aversion to permanent villages or regular tillage on the 

In 1784, one Jdn Bakhsh greatly disturbed the peace of the border, 
and the Collector submitted an elaborate ‘plan for him 

from all communication with the low country.’ The Calcutta autho- 
rities, as usual, recommended moderation. They pointed out the 
advantage of first securing the person of the depredator, and ordered 
the Cdlector to consider and report whether the hill-people might 
not be induced, by a lenient policy, to become peaceable subjects 
and cultivaton of the lowland^ 

The outlying island of Sandwip (now belonging to Noikhili Dis- 
trict) formed a chronic source of disquiet It afforded an aqrlum 
for ^ refiise of the river Districts from Dacca southwards, and had 
a mixed population of Hindus, Muhammadans, and Maghi^ who 
formed on the island agricultural colonies, fishing settlements, pirat- 
ical villages, and robber hamlets. The subordinate holders kept up 
an open war with the landholder-in-chief, and every class seemed 
to have a grudge against its neighbour, and some complaint to make 
to Government. But the steady administrative industry of the British 
officials gradually produced its effect. When a Commissioner was 
appointed to measure and to partition the island, his appearance 
was only the signal for new dis^ers. On the one hand, he com- 
plained of ‘ olMtiuctions ' and ‘difficulties’ thrown in the way of 
executing his duty ; on the other hand, the tdlukidrs forwarded a 
bitter petition and lament One enterprising native gentleman pro- 
posed, in May r785, to relieve the oflidals of further difficulty by 
taking Sandwfp in farm; but the Government was determined to 
have the work thoroughly done, and rejected his offer. Next month 
they placed the troublesome island under the direct management of 
the Collector, and ordered him to conduct the land-settlement 

In the latter part of the last century questions of alluvion and 
diluvion occurred in Chittagong as they do now ; land-settlements 
were formed and expired ; the revenue was collected in good years, 
and in bad ones remissions were allowed. But besides fulfilling the 
ordinary duties of civil government, the civil administration had a 
curious military aspect, which it has long lost The Collector was on 
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several occuions indented upon for troops, and on more than one 
occasion was called upon to oiganise the militaiy defence of his 
District Thus, in 1786, he suddenly found, an invasion of the 
Maghs had to be met First came a petition from the ravaged ter- 
ritory, then a menacing letter from the hostile leader,- and fiiudly 
a strong resolution by the Governor-General in Council command- 
ing an inquiry into the invasion, but meanwhile approving of the 
measures of the Collector, and directing him to confine himself to 
defending his frontiers and not to commence hosUlities. 

The annexation to Burmah of the independent principality of 
Arikin, which followed shortly after the invasion of Ardkib by the 
Burmese in r784, soon led to hostile relations between the Court 
at Ava and the authorities of Chittagong. The oppression and 
exactions to which the people of Ardkin were subjected by the 
Burmese Government induced large numbers of them to take refuge 
within the borders of the District, where they were allowed to 
settle on the extensive tracts of waste land then untenanted. Many 
of these fugitives became peaceable cultivators ; but others, embold- 
ened by the certainty of a safe refuge, availed themselves of the 
opportunity to harass the Burmese Government, and by predatory 
incursions to disturb its peace and impair its resources. The Bur- 
****** Court suspected that in these raids the fugitives were abetted 
by the British authorities, and a feeling of enmity arose. In r793, 
three insurgent chiefs who had been defeated in one of their enter- 
prises fled as usual to the Company’s terrritory of Chittagong, and 
a force of 5,000 men was sent across the Ndf to bring them 
bMk. On receiving an assurance that, if guilty, the men should be 
givtt up, the Burmese commander retired ; but the surrender of the 
fugitives, as well as other conciliatory efibrts made by the British 
authorities, only served to confirm the belief iq their own superiority 
which the Burmese already entertained. 

Between the years 1797 and r8oo, it is said that about thirty or 
forty thousand persons emigrated from Arikin into the n.;H«g««g 

District In the spring of r 799, so large a body of emigrants arrived, 
that comprehensive measures had to be adopted by Government for 
their support The MS. Records of the Board of Revenue at rl»i« 
time plainly show how great was the embarrassment caused by this 
migration. Captain Cox, who has left his name to the place now 
called Cox’s Bfisir, was the first officer appointed to superintend 
their settlement The unhealthiness of the climate caused the death 
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of Captain Cox before the dose of the year, and Mr Ker, the Regis- 
trar of Dacca, took his placet It was necessary to buy up large 
quantities of grain for the immediate relief of the starving Maghs ; 
and, at the suggestion of the Collector, under whose supervision they 
were ultimately placed, they were employed on the construction of a 
road ftom Rimu to Ukhidghdt. For this purpose a supply of imple* 
ments was required, and 3,500 koMit were ordered fiom the Col- 
lector of Dacca. That officer professed himself totally uruible to 
furnish such a quantity, and, finally, they had to be obtained from 
the Presidency. Meanwhile, difficulties had arisen in Chittagong. 
The Collector was obliged to continue his gratuitous distribution 
of food, but the treasury was soon exhausted. In May tSoo, he 
prayed that a remittance of Rs. 20,000 (or ;^aooo) might be immedi- 
ately sent to him to meet the most pressing demands. The Maghs 
began to return to their homes, or * desert,’ as the phrase was ; and 
it was thought necessary for the Secretary to Government to write 
that ' the emigrants fiom Atdkin are under no restrictions, and if 
they wish to leave Chittagong, they are at liberty to do sa' Regu- 
lar troops, and, on their withdrawal, stbanAs, had to be used for the 
protection of those that remained, and advertisements were issued 
to calm their apprehensions. These internal troubles gradually sub- 
sided, but the accounts of the late Captain Cox long formed the 
subject of correspondence ; and it was not till Novonber r8o6 that 
the Collector of Chittagong could transmit ' a statement of lands for 
which the Magh emigrants had entered into engagements for the 
payment of revenue.’ 

It was to this Magh emigration that the first Burmese war may 
be mdirectly traced. The Viceroy of Atikin sent a military force 
across the frontier to enforce the return of the emigrants ; but 
the force was shortly afterwards withdrawn, as the Burmese Court 
was occupied with other schemes, 'fhe condition of afiairs was 
not, however, improved, for aggressions on the Bumuh frontier 
continued till 1815, and the hostile feelings of the Burmese 
Court increased. When, therefore, by the vigilance of the local 
authorities and the want of a popular leader, the emigrants from 
Arikin were deterred from molesting their neighbours, the Burmese 
on their side began a series of petty and irritating outrages upon 
ftitish subjects. ‘ Repeated attacks were made upon the elephant- 
hunters in the public service, and the people were killed or carried 
off and sold as slaves, although following their avocatioa within 
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Britiah boundaries. A claim was set up to the possession of a small 
island (Shihpuri) at the mouth of the Nif, although it had been for 
many yean in the undisputed occupation of the British. Tolls 
were levied upon boats belonging to Chittagong ; and on one occa- 
sion, the demand being resisted, the Burmese fired upon the party 
and killed the steenman. This act of violence was followed by the 
assemblage of armed men on the eastern side of the Ni^ and uni- 
versal consternation pervaded the villages in this the most remote 
and unprotected portion of the Chittagong District.’ ^ On the night 
of the a4th September 1823, the Burmese proceeded to enforce 
their claim to the island of Shihpuri ; a thousand men landed on the 
island, overpowered the guard, killed and wounded several of the 
party, and drove the rest off the island. As soon as the transaction 
was known at Calcutta, a detachment of troops was sent to dislodge 
the Burmese, who, however, had previously retired. 

* The occupation of Shihpuri by a military force had the effect of 
arresting for a time the hostile demonstrations of the Burmese on 
the Chittagong frontier;’* but not long afterwards the Riji of 
Arikin was ordered to expel the English from Shihpuri, and Com- 
missioners from Ava proceeded to take possession of the island, 
which had been temporarily abandoned on account of its unhealthi- 
ness. This and other acts of hostility rendered war inevitable ; and 
in a proclamation dated the 24th February 1824, the ground on 
which the first Burmese War was declared were made known. 

The principal manifestation of the British power was directed 
against Rangoon, which was deemed the most vulnerable point of 
the Burmese dominions ; and the Court of Ava in the same way di- 
rected its main effort against the most feebly defended and easily 
accessible part of the British frontier. ‘ A force of more than 
10,000 men was ordered to move through Ardkin upon Chitta- 
gong, and the command was given to Mahd Bandula.** The assem- 
blage of this large force under a general who bore a high reputation 
for courage and enterprise was well known both in Chittagong and 
Calcutta; but the strength of the force was undervalued, *and it 
was believed that the weak division at Chittagong was sufficient 
not only for the defence of the Province, but even for the subju- 
gation of Ardkdn.*^ Of this division a detachment of about 300 
native infimtry, several hundred of the local levies, and two guns, 

^ WilsoB*. Continiuuioii of Mill's Histoi/ of lodiif iU. 

* 14, IU. 34 * Id., Ui. 57. « Id., iU. 57. 
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had been thrown forward to Rimu under the command of Captain 
Noton, and it was this small force which had to sustain the first 
shock of the Burmese troops. The Burmese force crossed the Nif 
in the beginning of May, and advanced to within fourteen miles of 
Rimu; it then consisted of 8,000 men concentrated under four 
Rijds acting under the orders of Mahi Bandula, who remaincil 
at Ardkin with a reserve. On the 13th of May the Burmese troops 
advanced to a small river flowing past Rimu, and on the 15th May 
they effected the passage. On the morning of the 17th they were 
within twelve paces of Captain Noton's pickets, and the untrained 
local troops fled. The small force of sepoys was completely sur- 
rounded, and although for three days they maintained the struggle, 
they we!e at last compelled to retreat, and then fell into the great- 
est confusion ; Captain Noton and five other officers were killed, 
and the detachment was annihilated. As soon as news of the defeat 
spread, a great panic fell on the whole of Eastern Bengal and ex- 
tended even to Calcutta. Before, however, the Burmese resumed 
operations, the rains rendered the roads impassable, and reinforce- 
ments sent to Chittagong placed it out of danger. The occu|)ation 
of Rangoon by the British also made it necessary for the Court 
of Ava to recall the Ardkin force ; and when the Burmese troops 
retired, the alarm which the late defeat had inspired yielded to a 
sense of security. No further operations during the war took place 
within the District of ChitUgong. 

The Mutiny of 1857. — At the time of the Mutiny of 1857, the 
2d, 3d, and 4th companies of the 34th Regiment Native Infantry 
were stationed at Chittagong ; and in consideration of their good 
conduct, these companies were by order of the Governor-General in 
Council, dated the 21st April 1857, excepted from the prohibition 
of furlough to that regiment, pending an inquiry that was then pro- 
ceeding at Barrackpur. On the 7th June, Mr Chapman, then Offici- 
ating Commissioner, informed the Government of Bengal that the 
sepoys at Chittagong had expressed a desire to be sent to Dchli 
against the insurgents, and this • declaration of the fidelity and de- 
votion of the detachment' was acknowledged by the Governor- 
General in Council. Notwithstanding, however, the good conduct 
and apparent loyalty of the sepojrs at Chittagong, they were dis- 
trusted by the inhabitants of the town ; and on the 13th June the 
Officiating Commissioner reported to Government that although 
‘ the sepoys have done nothing as yet to give rise to any distrust of 
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them, and their officers are all fully persuaded that their desire to be 
sent to Dehli to act against the insurgent regiments is as great as it 
is genuine/ still *the people would be much relieved if the offer oi 
the troops were accepted* On the day that this letter was written, 
the fear which existed among the people became more marked ; and 
on the 19th June, Mr W. H. Henderson, the Magistrate, reponedto 
the Government that ^a panic has existed* since the 13th June 
* amongst all classes of East Indians and Portuguese residents, 
that the city is to be attacked, and that murder and plunder 
will be the consequence. A great many of the families have em- 
barked upon vessels lying at anchor in the harbour, and have left 
their houses, merely coming occasionally on shore during the day- 
time.* Mr Henderson concluded his letter in these words j * 1 con- 
sider this popular excitement deserving the attention of the Govern- 
ment; for although the grounds of this alarm are based upon idle and 
absurd reports, yet the result might be most dangerous to the minds 
of the soldiers stationed here, who have already expressed their desire 
to be sent to Dehli against the insurgents.* The panic among the 
East Indians and Portuguese did not, however, have any immediate 
effect on the sepoys ; for on July nth, the Commissioner reported 
that the panic h^ completely subsided, and that Captain Dewaal, 
the officer in command, felt no anxiety about his men. The 
result showed that there was some cause at least for the popular ex- 
citement which the magistrate had reported ; but it was not until the 
night of the i8th November that the outbreak occurred. The Offi- 
ciating Commissioner, in his report to the Government of Bengal, 
dated the 19th November 1^7, thus describes what took place:— 

‘ The three companies of the 34th Regiment Native Infiuitry rose 
suddenly at 1 1 p.m. last evening ; they released all the prisoners 
from the jail, killed one barkanddz (native constable), carried away 
all the treasure, and left the station at 3 A.11. this morning with three 
Government elephants, ammunition, and treasure. There was no 
t»me to give information to any one, and each of the residents had 
to idke care of himself and his family. As Cau as I have been able 
to ascertain, all the residents have escaped uninjured. ... No 
houses were burnt, only the lines and the magazine, to both of 
which they set fire before leaving the station. . . . The records 
and stamps are all safe, as also the salt at the sadr-ghdi golds.* On 
the following day, the soth November, the Commissioner confirmed 
his statement that no one was killed in the station except the one 
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iarktmddt mentioned ; and he added that * the mutiny was evidently 
planned very suddenly, and as suddenly carried out Not a person 
in the station, Christian or native^ appears to have obtain^ the 
slightest notice. The native inhabitants were just as much taken 
by surprise as ourselves. Of course all was in confusion on the 
night of the i8th; but it speaks most highly for the good feeling and 
conduct of the inhabitants that not a single case of theft or plunder 
took place. ... 1 cannot record too strong an expression of 
the good feeling shoim towards Government by all with whom 1 
come in contact* The mutineers after leaving Chittagong marched 
northwards, and on the sad November they crossed the river Phenl 
and entered the territory of the Rijd of Hill Tipperah. Their 
party consisted in all of about 500 persons, including women and chil- 
dren, and the persons set free from the jail Although both in Tip- 
perah and Chittagong they abstained firom plundering the Msdrr, and 
paid highly for whatever they could get, still they were reduced to 
the greatest straits for want of provisions, and several of the women 
are said to have died from the privations to which they were exposed. 
On the 3d December, 300 men of the 54th Queen’s Regiment arrived 
at Dacca, and as soon as they had obtained provisions, they started 
for Tipperah, in order, if ]K)ssible, to intercept the men of the 34th, 
before they could reach Sylhet; but the mutineers kept too dose 
to the jungles of Tipiierah, and the European troops returned to 
Dacca without having met them. The Sylhet Light Infantry, how- 
ever, came up with them on two occasions, and each time beat them. 
Besides their loss on these occasions, the mutineers found that there 
was no safety even beyond the Company’s territory. Although the 
Rdji of Hill Tipperah was not strong enough to oppose the well- 
trained sepoys of the Company, still, those who lingered behind 
the main body were arrested, sent in to the British auduwities, and 
executed ; while others, who in their distress took refuge further 
east, were in constant fear of being detected by hillmen, and given 
over to the British authorities for the sake of the reward of 
fiffered by Government for the apprehension of each mutineer. 
The amount of Government treasure taken by the mutineen was 
Rs. 278,267, I, I. In addition to this, they carried off a chalice, a 
paten, and an almsdish, appertaining to the Protestant Church, 
and some small sums of money, which they found in the Treasury, 
bdonging to the Government school, and to private individual^ 
The sepoys on their road distributed money freely both in gift and 
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as payment for provisions j and only Rs. 351I03, 8, 5 was subse- 
quently recovered by the authorities of Sylhet and Cachar, and 
Rs. 17,641, 15, 7 through the Commissioner of Chittagong and 
the Magistrates of Chittagong and Tipperah. 

Jurisdiction. — The revenue and magisterial jurisdictions of the 
District are conterminous ; the jurisdiction in civil suits, however, 
comprehends the island of Sandwip and the adjacent chars and mud- 
banks, which are within the revenue and magisterial jurisdiction of 
NoikhiK. Sandwip island was formerly entirely included within 
Chittagong, but was transferred to Nodkhdli on the formation of 
that District in 1822. As there is no District Judge of Nodkhdli, 
jurisdiction over Sandwip has been reserved to the civil courts of 
Chittagong. The hilly and forest tracts of country to the east of 
the Chittagong District, which now form the Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
were by Act XXII. of i860 of the Legislative Council of India 
removed from the jurisdiction of the Civil, Criminal, and Revenue 
Courts and Offices of the Chittagong District. This Act took effect 
from the ist August i860. 

Physical Aspect of the District.— Chittagong District con- 
sists of a long and narrow strip of coast, valleys, and low ranges of 
hills, lying between the Bay of Bengal and the Chittagong and 
Northern Ardkdn hill tracts. Its length is about 165 miles, 
and its average breadth about 15 miles. The low ranges of 
hills run almost parallel with each other and with the coast-line; 
but towards the north and south they spread • out farther apart 
so as to form two long valleys. The formation of the hills is of 
sandstone and clay ; and the valleys seem to have been the result 
of erosion from water running into the Kamaphuli and Sangu rivers, 
which break through the westernmost range of hills and fall into the 
Bay of Bengal. The level strip of land between the coast and the 
first range of hills is intersected by numerous large tidal creeks, 
especially the alluvial strip in the central part of the District 
opposite the islands of Miskhdl and Kutabdii, which in character 
and general appearance bear a great resemblance to the Gangetic 
Sundarbans. The channels are silting up, and new land is constantly 
forming, which soon becomes covered with mangrove-scrub and 
Sundarban palms. 

Hills. — ^There are no mountains in the Chittagong District, but 
there are numerous hills, of which the highest is the sacred Sitikund, 
i»iSS feet in height. The five principal ranges, and the highest 
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peaks on each, are returned as follows > {1) Sitikund range— Laki- 
m 4 r 4 , overlooking the PhenI river|in the extreme north of the District ; 
height above sea-level, 521 feet Chandindth or Sitdkund peak, in 
the centre of the range, 1,155 feet in height Two descriptions of 
stone are found in this hill, one apparently of volcanic formation 
and porous, the other solid and containing iron ; neither, however, 
exists in laige quantities. Nagar-Khdnd hill, a few miles north of 
Chittagong town; height, 289 feet. (2) Goliasi range— Harld hill, 
between Rangunid and the Haldd valley; height, 253 feet. (3) 
Sdtkdnid range — Jangalia hill, about half-way between the roast and 
Sdtkdnid police-station (thdmi) ; height, 295 feet (4) Mdskhdl Island 
range— Garamchori ; height, 288 feet. These hills, of which tins 
]>eak is the highest, run through the centre and along the east raist 
line of Mdskhdl island ; on the east side, opposite to the Chakind 
mangrove-swamps on the mainland, the hills have been scoured 
away into steep cliffs ; on the west and north sides they are fringe<l 
with a belt of mangrove-swamps and creeks. (5) Tckndf range^- 
Pino or Baraganj hill ; height, 390 feet. T.iungangd hill ; height, 
880 feet. Nyting; height, 551 feet In all the above ranges, tin* 
lulls are formed of a stratum inclined at an angle of 30’ north east 
and south-west ; they arc of hard clay in some parts, and in others 
of sandstone. The surface is generally covered with loam, but 
the southern slopes of all the oulskirting hills are bare red .sandstone 
or sand. The hills are nearly all overgrown with a thick, evergreen 
jungle. 

Rivers. — The principal rivers of the District arc the KarnaphuH, 
Pheni, and Sangii, which arc navigable throughout the year. 'I'hc 
.Sundarban tract, along the coast opposite the islands of Mdskhdl 
and Kutabdid, is intersected by a network of navigable tidal creeks ; 
these, however, are not used to any great extent for purposes of 
commerce, and were reported by the Collector in 1870 to be silting 
up at their mouths. 

The Kar.vapmui.i is the most important river of Chittagong. It 
takes Its rise m the extreme north-east of the Hill Tracts of Chitta- 
gong, enters Chittagong District from the cast, and after following a 
rather circuitous course to the west and south-west, finally falls into the 
Pay of P.cngal. Chiti.igong town and |)ort are situated on the north 
bank of this river, in latitude 22'' 21*, and longitude 9r 53', alxuit 
twelve miles from its mouth. As far up as Chittagong town, the river 

* Irom l!.i M.ilj-ilKN of llif lUj.iii| «if ki-vi-niH* for 
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if navigfble by stamen and sa-going vesseb ; and it is 'navigable 
by laige native caigo boots, at all seasons of the year, for its 
entire course through the district, and as far as Kasalangin the Chit- 
tagong Hill Ttacts, a distance by water of about 96 mila from its 
mouth. * The water on the right bank of the river Karnaphuli (the 
port side), within port limits, is yearly becoming more shallow. The 
present unratrained action of the river would appear to account for 
this naturally enough. About two mila above Chittagong, it ap- 
pan to make a decided set against the right bank ; scouring out 
there, and receiving a decided rebuff, it makes, with yearly increasing 
force, a dead set against the left bank, about a mile above the town. 
Broad stiipa of land yearly vanish into the river, and a laige and 
important that has in consequence formed in front of the upper por- 
tion of the town, on the right bonk, between the Chaktdindli and 
Anti-Muhammad’s ghdt. The river, thrown back from the left bank, 
sets against Anti-Muhammad’s giAfr, which is in the town, at the nor- 
thern limit of the port, which is frequented by the shipping. The 
bank here, however, is artificially well protected ; and the river, again 
making off, sets against the left bank once more, just opposite the 
godowns and the shipping, where it is now scouring out an already 
existing small channel’ * The river is, in fact, forming a new channel 
op]x>site the customs godown, laving a e/utr between it and the 
shipping. There doa not, however, the Commissioner stata, appar 
to be any immediate ause for apprehension. The principal tribu- 
tary of the KamaphuK is the Haldd river, a considerable stream, 
which emptia itself into the main river from the north. It is nav- 
igable by native boats for a distance of twenty-four mila throughout 
the yar, and for thirty-five mila in the rainy season. 

The Sangu river taka its rise in the south-eastern comer of the 
hill tracts of Northern Ardklin. After a very circuitous course, it 
enters Chittagong near a little village called Silghdtf, traverses the 
District from east to west, and finally empties itself into the Bay of 
Bengal, about ten mila south of the Karnaphuli. It is navigable 
by large cargo boats for a distance of thirty miles throughout the 
year. The principal tributary of the Sangu is the Dolu. This 
stream also risa in the Ardkdn hill tracts, and after flowing in a 
north-westerly direction through Chittagong, falls into the Sangu on 
its southern bank. It is navigable for about seven miles all the jrear 

• Ke|)ort by Magistnic, qiK>linl in ('onimis^iiuncr's Annual keport for 1874-75. 
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round, and for about finirteen miles during the ninf season. The 
Saiigu rirer conununicates with the Kamaphuli on the north by a 
channd, which is partly of artificial origin. 

Tub Phbni can hardly be termed a river of Chittagong, as it 
nowhere enters the District, but forms the boundary be t ween it and 
the District of NodkhiK to the north. It is navigable by large boats 
for a distance of thirty miles throughout the year. 

Besides the foregoing, there are numerous streams along the coast 
which are navigable by large boats throughout the year. Smaller 
streams and water-courses intersect the District in every direction. 
The Collector reports that ' it is impossible to give any estimate of 
the number of streams navigable by small native boats during the 
rains, for excepting in the hilly tracts there is hardly a single village 
which has not this means of communication with other parts of the 
District. The beds of the rivers are sandy in the hilly parts of the 
District, and towards the coast are of sticky mud of the regular 
Sundarban type.' The banks of the large rivers are generally high 
and shelving, except near the sea, and they are generally covered 
with thick jungle; in many parts, however, tire jungle has been 
cleared, and cultivation has taken its place. 

Lakes, Canals, &c.— There are no lakes in Chittagong DisttkL 
The canals, or artificial water-courses, consist of a line of reopened 
creeks in the coast tract, solely used for navigation, and not for 
the purpose of irrigation. One of these canals or creeks com- 
mences on the coast, twelve ntiles north of the mouth of the 
Kamaphulf, and falls into that river just below the town of Chitto- 
gong ; the others form a line of communication between the 
Kamaphuli river and the sea at Jalkadar, opposite KuUbdii isUnd. 
These creeks are all under the Canal TolU Act, and are leased wt 
annually to farmers, who levy a fixed rate of toll ; the creeks being 
kept open artificially out of the proceeds thus obtained. They 
are very important, and the line formed by them is one of the great 
highways of the District. Further information relating to the canals 
of the District is given under the head of * Roads and Means of 
Communication,' p. tS;. 

Loss or Life bv Drowning.— The reported loss of life from 
drowning during each of the five years ending 1869 is as follosrs:— 
In 1S65, 174; in 1866, loj ; in 1867, 120; in 1868, 160; and in 
1869, 143. Annual average of the five years, 139.8. Since 1S69, 
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the number of deaths by drowning, or rather, the nurobbr of deaths 
reported, has largely increased. The following statement shows 
the deaths by drowning for the years 1873 ^^74 • — 


Deaths by Drowning. 



Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total. 

1*73. 

61 

3 * 

224 

3*6 

1 * 74 . 

30 

33 

302 

365 


The huge number of deaths of children by drowning is reported to 
be due partly to the numerous tanks, rivers, and streamlets in the 
District, and also to large tracts being submerged in the rains, so that 
the homesteads are little above the level of the surrounding water. 

Ferries. — The District ferries are, with but two exceptions, 
leased out annually in the same manner as the canals. The follow- 
ing statement gives a list of the ferries in the District, with the amount 
realised from each in the years 1867-68, 1870-71, and 1873-74: — 

• 

Rental of Ferries in Chittagong District for the Years 
1867-68, 1870-71, 1873-74. 



* The fij'iires for 1873-74 sJ'ow the rental for a ix^riud of eighteen months, except 
for the femes Nos. ii, la, and 13, Mihich are under the Chittagong municipality. 
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nee the year 1874, the Sandwfp and Mdskhil ferries have been 
ider Government managemenL The Commissioner of Chittagong 
Ir Hankey), in the General Administration Report of his Division 
r the year 1871-72, expresses himself strongly against the custom 
leasing out the ferries to the highest bidder. He says : * The 
stem of putting up the District ferries by auction every year has 
9ra3rs appeared to me to be a most objectionable one ; and so long 
it lasts, it seems almost out of the question to expect the ferries 
be what they should be. The farmer having only a temporary 
terest in the ferry, concentrates the whole of his endeavours to 
ueezing as much out of his lease as practicable. It is thus 
[possible that private and public interest can be identical. The 
)ject of the farmer is to get cheap, i>., inferior, boats ; whereas 
e interests of the public require the best description of boat suited 
the river it has to cross.’ 

River Traffic, &c. — Chittagong is not only the one large 
^er-.ride town, but the only town at all in the whole District. Most 
the villages, however, possess water-communication; and nearly 
ery inhabitant of the District may, the Collector reported, be said 
live more or less by river traffic. Grain, cotton, coarse earthen 
[ttery, firewood, dried fish, and bamboos form the principal articles 
the river-borne trade. The extent and value of the commerce of 
liittagong town is given in detail on pp. 188-193. None of the 
rers or streams in the District are utilised as a motive power for 
ming mills, nor have those which contain water throughout the 
ar sufficient fall to render it probable that they could be so 
iplied, by the construction of dams or weirs. No irrigation is 
leded beyond what is obtained by damming up the small hill- 
reams, or from tanks. 

Fisheries.— The sea and river fisheries of Chittagong are very 
Juable, and form a means of livelihood to a large section of the 
>pulation. The chief localities for inland fisheries are the rivers 
amaphuH, Haldd, Sangu, and Chdndkhdlf, within the jurisdiction 
the headquarters Subdivision; but by far the most extensive 
hery is, the Collector reported in 1873, carried on near the island 
Sonddid, and at Kdli Daha. Sonddid is a small sandy island off 
e southern point of Md:>k]idl ; and Kdli Daha is the name of a 
LTticular portion of the Bay of Bengal. There is no population 
nng on the island of Sonddid; but the sulxli visional officer of 
Dx's Bdzdr reports that at certain seasons of the year fishermen go 
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to the catch and ^ the fish during five months, export them, 
and then return to their homes. The dried fish are principally sent 
to the town of Chittagong. The Collector reported in 187a that 
sharks’ fins are dried and exported from Cox’s Bdzir to Rangoon ; 
but that otherwise there is no exportation of fish from the District 
Dried fish is imported from Sylhet and Dacca in considerable 
quantities. The mode of preserving fish most generally adopted in 
the district is by drying it in the sun, after which process it is known 
as sukti; but the process of salting is not unknown, and the Collec- 
tor reported in 1873 that MsA fish is salted and sent to Chittagong 
from Miskhdl, Chakirii, and Rimu. 

No close season is observed for either river or sea fishing; but 
during the monsoon the sea-fish are somewhat protected by the 
weather, which interferes with the fisherman’s operations ; and the 
Collector reported in 1872, that there was no reason to apprehend 
any diminution in the sources of supply. From April to October is 
the <.hief season for river-fishing, and from November to March for 
sea-fishing. 

No statistics exist showing the value of the fisheries, or of the 
proportion of the people who live by fishing. The Census Report 
of 1872 returns the number of Hindu fishing and boating castes in 
Chittagong District at 11,145, or ’98 per cent, of the total popu- 
lation. The Hindus, however, only form 267 per cent of the total 
District population, and it may be fairly estimated that at least 4 per 
cent of the inhabitants of the District gain their livelihood by fishing. 
Besides the professional and hereditary fishermen, however, nearly 
all the poorer rural population catch fish themselves for food, and 
both brceding'and young fish are recklessly de.stroyed, equally with 
laige-sized and mature fish. 

Fish. — ^The following are the principal varieties of fish met with in 
Chittagong District ; — (i) Sea-fish, and those found in the estuaries 
and in tidal rivers near the coast — AhAphd, bddii, bdim (eel), bMd, 
bukd, Ml (kite-fish). Mind, Mngri (shrimps and prawns), Muri, 
ddtind, phdshyd, gdngkai, ghongrd, ghurai, hangar (shark), ichd, 
(lobster). Usd or hilsA, kdyin, kasturd (oyster), kekra (crab) ; 
khargayd, kharsiUd (mullet), korai or bhek/i, kuynrjibhd, lakhna, 
htyd, pangds, popd, rishyd or tapA, rupthdnd (ponifret), sundard, 
to/yJ, and tengrd, (2) River-fish — Air, bdta or pkAmlA, Mring, 
p\bdA, stlAsk, and gulia. (3) Tank -fish (many of those are also 
found in rivers). — BAilA, hkimtA, Ml, ehitdl, ektng, korsu, mdgur. 
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mahdsaul or. mahal, malud, puntU, puiA^ phalui, gajal, kdibaus, kaiU, 
kai^ rut or wiir, sepaAa, singi, saul, and iagL Kaiua or kachchop 
(turtles) are also found in rivers and tanks, and are eaten by low- 
caste Hindus ; Muhammadans will not eat them. 

Embankments.^ — Along the coast, marsh-land is often embanked 
in order to keep out the salt water, and with excellent temporary 
effects. Unfortunately, owing to the excessive subdivision of pro- 
pertyi each estate being the property of several shareholders, these 
embankments generally fail after a few years. Each party interested 
endeavours to throw the burden of the repairs upon some one else, 
and meanwhile the embankments are breached. 

The following is a list of the principal embankments which either 
do now, or did formerly, exist in the District of Chittagong : — ( i) The 
Kutabdid embankment. Kutabdii is a level island entirely exposed 
to the sea, and its embankments were originally constructed by 
Government. When the island was first settled with the tAlukddrs^ 
who had broken up the land, it was leased as a whole to a farmer, 
who received an allowance for keeping up the embankments. This 
he neglected to do ; and eventually, in 1864 and 1865, the island was 
divided into three lots, and the proprietary right made over to sub- 
stantial residents of Chittagong, who, it was hoped, would, in their 
own interests, keep up these protective works. They also failed to 
do so, and the island became rapidly depopulated, owing to the de- 
struction of the embankments. The Government of Bengal decided 
finally, in January 1875, not to renew the embankments, in conse- 
quence of the large outlay that would be incurred, and the doubt that 
exists as to whether the island is not sinking. (2) The Ganddmdrd 
dykes. Ganddmdrd is a village on the mainland, north-east from 
Kutabdid. The dykes that protected it were once the next in im- 
portance to those of Kutabdid; but the village is now a desert, owing 
to salt-water inundation. (3) The Saral embankment. Saral is a 
village to the north of Ganddmdrd, and it has now also become a 
desert from the same cause. (4) The Bdnskhdli embankment. 'I’his 
is to the north of Saral, and extends along the face of the sea to the 
mouth of the Sangu river. (5) The Gahird embankment. This is 
maintained by Government, and extends from Gahird at the mouth 
of the Sangu, to Pdrki at the mouth of the Kamaphuli. (6) 1 'he 
embankment on the Brumchard lands. These lands lie to the cast 

' The gieatcr portion of this account of the Chittagong embankments is taken from 
a Report by Mr A. U Clay, when Collector of tlic Distnci. 
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of the Gahirf dyke, and have been embanked by the lessee. ‘ There 
are no Government embankments between the mouths of the Kama- 
phuH and Phen( rivers. The greater part of this division of the 
coast is under the lee of Sandwip and other islands in the estuary 
of the Meghni, and probably large dykes are not required. Such 
as there are, are kept up by the zaminddrs and other landholders. 
Alluvial formation seems to be actively going on along the shore, 
owing probably to the deposit of large quantities of silt yearly 
brought down by the current of the Meghnl' 

Lines of Drainage.— The whole of the drainage of the District 
runs either directly or indirectly into the Bay of Bengal. The sur- 
face-water on the coast side of the hills finds its way directly into 
the Bay; whilst the interior of the District, where most removed from 
the coast, is first drained into the rivers KamaphuH and Sangu, and 
thence into the Bay of Bengal. 

Marsh Reclamation, Jungle Products, and Pasturage. — The 
marshes of Chittagong are not, the Collector reported in 1870, 
utilised for the cultivation of long-stemmed varieties of rice. Reeds 
and canes are mostly brought from moist valleys in the hill-ranges. 
The siialpdti (Phrynium dichotomum) grows in damp localities, and 
is largely used in the manufacture of fine matting. The regulation 
District of Chittagong contains now no important forests ; but the 
jungles yield thatching-grass, canes, and bamboos. The other 
jungle products are, the Collector reported, insignificant. The hills 
throughout the District yield abundant pasturage for cattle. There 
are«no castes in the District who subsist by collecting and trading in 
jungle products. A list of the plants which yield medicinal drugs is 
given on pages 218, 219 of this Statistical Account. 

Minerals. — No coal or metals are known to exist in Chittagong 
District. 'I'he Commissioner, in his Annual General Report for the 
year 1872-73, says that stone is found in the Chittagong hills, but 
is not quarried, 'rhere is a hot spring at the sacred hill of Sitd- 
kund, which is said to be bituminous ; but the Collector reported 
in 1870 that ‘it has been surrounded by a temple, and observation 
is so very difficult that there are doubts as to how far it differs from 
ordinary springs.* The spring at Sitdkund is a great place of pilgrim- 
age, and is visited by pious Hindus from all parts of India; further 
particulars relating to it are given under the heading, ‘ Fairs and 
Religious Gatherings,* on pages 219, 220. There is also a salt spring, 
known by the name of Labanakhya, situated about three miles north 
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of the principal shrine at Sitdkund. This salt spring is reputed to 
be of great sanctity, and pilgrims visit it in large numbers. 

¥erje NaturjC. — ^The wild animals of the District consist of the 
tiger, wild elephant, rhinoceros, leopard, wild boar, and deer. The 
number of deaths caused by wild beasts was nine in the year 1873, 
and eight in 1874. During the five years ending 1868-69, the total 
amount paid as Government rewards for keeping down wild beasts 
amounted to only ;^s, los. During the year 1873 there were 34 
deaths from snake-bites in the District, and in 1874 there were 45 
deaths from this cause ; no rewards have ever been paid in this Dis- 
trict for killing snakes. No trade is carried on in wild-beast skins ; 
and with the exceptions of the fisheries, and lime made from river 
and sea shells, the /tra natura do not, the Collector reported in 
1870, contribute in any sensible way to the wealth of the District. 
There is, however, a considerable export trade in king-fisher skins ; 
large numbers are collected by brokers in Chittagong, and sold for 
exportation to Burmah and China. Skins to the value of £3^00 or 
£%oo are said to be now exported annually from the District. 

Population. — Prior to 1872, no systematic attempt was made 
towards an accurate enumeration of the people in the District. In 
1801, the population was roughly estimated at 1,200,000, exclusive 
of Magh settlers who had fled from Ardkdn at the time of the con- 
quest of that province by the Burmese. Subsequent returns give the 
population at 800,000, and this figure is quoted in the Board of 
Revenue’s Statistics for 1868-69. 

The first regular Census of Chittagong District was uiken in January 
1872. The result disclosed a population of 1,127,402 souls dwell- 
ing in 1,062 villages or townships, and inhabiting i 97»*®4 houses ; 
average density of the population, 451 per square mile. The follow- 
ing extract from a report on the subject by the Commissioner illus- 
trates the mode in which the operations were conducted In the 
District of Chittagong, the zaminddrs^ as a rule, gave no material 
assisUnce ; indeed they were not expected to do so, their position 
in this District being generally that of petty landholders with little or 
no local influence. In the Cox’s Bdzdr Subdivision, however, they 
were utilised to a certain extent, sending their servants with the 
enumerators to point out houses, &c. The village ehaukiddrs were 
employed as ninners to carry diaries, reports, and other papers from 
the interior to the police stations. The indigenous agency employed 
in taking the census was that of the village headmen or mdtabars^ from 
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which class the enumerators were generally selected The Kagis- 
trate has reason to believe that the work of enumeration was satis- 
factorily done by these men, and that they have been generally will- 
ing to act.’ As regards the correctness of the returns, the Magis- 
trate expresses his belief in their general completeness and accuracy. 

No opposition was offered to the taking of the Census, as in the 
neighbouring District of Noikhili ; but there was much uneasiness 
among the people, and many absurd rumours were spread abroad as 
to the object Government had in view in making the enumeration. 
On this subject, Mr A. L. Clay, the officer in charge of the District, 
wrote as follows : ’ These rumours were mostly connected with the 
Lushdi expedition then in progress. It was stated that a number of 
heads would be required for the purpose of pacifying the Lushdi 
chiefs, or to be examined as an augury of the success or failure of the 
expedition. Another report was that in every household containing 
five males, one would be impressed to serve as a coolie in the hills. 
Some people said that any person not enumerated would be held to 
have died a civil death, and to lose all rights of citizenship. These 
nimours, ridiculous as they were, appear to have been believed to a 
greater or less extent by the ignorant mass of the people, and respect- 
able persons in the town were pestered with repeated inquiries as to 
what was really going to happen. It does not, however, appear that 
the spread of these and similar reports resulted in any obstruction to 
the work of the enumerators. It was noticeable that scarcely any 
persons except the Census pfficials were abroad on the night of the 
enumeration, and the general impression seemed to be that it was 
well for the people to remain in their houses. There is reason to be- 
lieve that this conduct of the inhabitants was not altogether spon- 
taneous, as it appears that some officious individuals spread the 
report that persons found away from their homes on the night of the 
Census would be visited with sundry penalties.* 

Chittagong is a densely-populated District, considering its extent 
and the large area occupied by hill-ranges. In the sadr or head- 
(piarters Subdivision, with an area of 1,621 square miles, the average 
density of the population is 608 per square mile. The southern 
IK>rtion of the District, forming the Cox’s Bizdr Subdivision, com- 
prises an area of 877 square miles. This tract contains a laige 
quantity of uncultivable land, the hills here approaching the sea, and 
forming a natural barrier between Bengal and Ardkin. The pop- 
ulation is consequently sparse, being only 161 to the square mile. 
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This part of the District is largely peopled byAhLkinese, who fled 
from Aidkdn when it was conquered by the Burmese at the close of 
the last century. In 1824 the English captured Ardkdn, and the 
immigration ceased ; at present the tide of migration flows in the 
opposite direction, and laige numbers leave Chittagong every year 
as labourers to till the fields, and for the rice-harvesting in the 
neighbouring districts of British Burmah. The Assistant Magistrate 
in charge of Cox’s Bdzdr Subdivision estimated that about fifteen 
thousand persons were thus temporarily absent in Ardkdn at the 
time the Census was taken. 

The table on the following page illustrates the distribution of the 
population, houses, and villages, in each Subdivision and police 
circle {thdnd), with the number of villages, houses, and persons per 
square mile in each. The subdivisional figures are reproduced on 
pages 212, 213, where the administrative Subdivisions of the 
District arc given ; but they are here exhibited as a whole : — 



Abstract of the Area. Population. &c.. of each Subdivision and Police Circle (ThanA) 

IN Chittagong District, 1872. 
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SMivUional Total, 877 214 25.564 | 
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FOPOLATION CLASSIHBD ACCOSSDrO TO SbX, RiUOION, AMD Aot. 
— ^The total population of Chittagoog District in 1879 amounted to 
1,137,403 souls— viz., 536,059 males, and 591,343 females. The 
proportion of males in the total population 47*5 per cent ; and the 
average density of the population, 451 per square mile. Classified 
according to sex, religion, and age, the Census gives the following 
results : — Hindus, under twelve years of age— males, 57,147 ; females, 
45,361 : total, 103,508. Above twelve years— males, 87, 1 43 ; females, 
111,487: total, 198,630. Totalof Hindus of all ages— males, i44t*9o: 
females, 156,848 : grand total, 301,138, or 367 per cent of the total 
District population ; proportion of males in the total Hindu popula* 
tion, 47*9 per cent Muhammadans, under twelve years of age — 
184,684; females, 149,753 : total, 334*436. Above twelve years 
— males, 193,638; females, 367,939: 101x1,460,577. Totalof Muham- 
madans of all ages — males, 377,333 ; females, 417,691 : grand total, 
795,013, ^ 7 **’S Di'trict population ; proportion of 

inal#j« in the total Musalmin population, 47*5 per cent Christians, 
under twelve years of age — ^males, 1 66 ; females, 173: total 339. Above 
twelve years of age — males, 398 ; females, 374 : total 77a. Total of 
Christiana of all ages — ^males, $641 females, 5*0! grand total, 1,084; 
proportion of Christian males in total Christian population, 53 per 
cent Buddhists, under twelve years of age — males, 6,41 3 ; females, 
5,554: total, 11,966. Above twelve years— males, 7,4591 f«i«leSi 
10,734: total, 18,183. Total Buddhists of all ages— males, 13,871 ; 
females, 16,378: grand total, 30,149, or 37 per cent of the District 
population ; proportion of males in total Buddhist population, 46’o 
per cent Other religious denominations, not separately classified in 
the Census Report, only number 18 souls— namely, is males, and 6 
frmaW Population of all religions, under twelve years of age- 
males, 348,41 1; females, 300, 84 « total, 449 .» 53 - Above twelve ytm 
—males, 987,648 ; females, 390.S0* s > 49 « Total District 

population of all ages — males, 53 ^i° 59 > 59 *i 343 • grand total, 

1,137,403; proportion of males in total District population, 47'5 
per rent The excess of females over males, amounting to 55,384, is 
>.piainaH in the Census Report by the fact that Chittagong is the 
District which mainly supplies iasiarr, or native sailors, for vessels 
trading in Indian waten, and also supplies Ardkdn with labour 
during the cold season. 

The pereentage of children not exceeding twelve yean of age in 
the of different religions is returned in the Census Report 
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as follows Hindus— proportion of male children, 19 pa cent, and 
of female children, rs*i per cent, of the Hindu population; propor- 
tion of children of both sexes, 341 per cent of the total Hindu popu- 
lation. Muhammadans— proportion of male children, a3’a, and of 
female children, 18 9, per cent of the Musalmdn popuUtion; propor- 
tion of children of both sexes, 421 per cent of the total Muham- 
madan population. Buddhists— male children, 21-3 per cent, and 
female children, 18 4 per cent ; proportion of children of both sexes, 
39-7 per cent of the Buddhist population. Christians— male children, 
15-3, and female children, 16 0, per cent ; proportion of children of 
both sexes, 3-13 per cent of the total Christian population. Popu- 
lation of all religions — male children, 22‘o, and female children, 17 '8, 
per cent. ; proportion of children ot Doth sexes, £ 9 ’® cent of the 
total District population. As in the other Districts of Bengal, the 
small proportion of girls to boys, and the excessive proportion of 
above twelve years of age to males of the same class, is 
probably due to the fact that natives consider girk have attained 
womanhood at an earlier age than that at which boys reach manho<^ 
The number and proportion of persons insane and afflicted with 
certain other infirmities in the Chittagong District is thus returned 
in the Census Report : — Insane — males, 5 1 1 J females, 113: total, 624, 
or •0553 per cent of the District population. Idiots— males, 168 ; 
females, 52 : total, 220, or '0195 per cent of the population. Deaf 
and dumb— males, 269 ; females,i2i : total, 390, or ’0346 per cent of 
the population. Blind — males, 604; females, 179 • total, 783, or '0695 
per cent of the population. Lepers — males, 200 ; females, 27 : total, 
227, or ’oaoi per cent, of the population. It is a curious circum- 
stance that, although the females form the majority of the population 
of the District, yet of the total number of persons returned as afflicted 
with the above-mentioned infirmities, only about one-fifth were women. 
The total number of males thus afflicted amounted to i, 7 S*i o*' " 3 *®® 
percent, of the total male population ; number of females thus afflicted, 
492, or *0832 per cent, of the total female population. The gross 
number of infirm of both sexes was 2,244, or *1990 per cent, of the 
total District population. 

The details in the District Census compilation, giving the oc- 
cupations of the people, are omitted, as they do not stand the test of 
statistical criticism. 

Ethnical Division or the People. — As in the other Districts of 
Eastern Bengal, the Muhammadans form the great majority of the 
population. The Census Report of 1872 returned them as number- 
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ing 79 SfO* 3 » ^ 7 o‘S pcr cent of the District popuhtion. The Hin- 
dus, including aboriginal and semi-aboriginal tribes, who have em- 
braced Hinduism as a religion, are returned at 301,138, or 367 per 
cent of the population. Excluding these aboriginal and semi-abori- 
ginal tribes, the Census returns the number of persons of Hindu 
origin at 264,569, or 23-5 per cent of the population. The Buddhist 
population numbers 30,149 souls, or 2*6 per cent of the population. 
The Christian population consists of a small community numbering 
only 1,084 souls, composed of 146 Europeans and Americans, 896 
Eurasians and Firinghis (descendants of ancient Portuguese settlers), 
and 42 native Christians. The number of aboriginal people retain- 
ing their ancient forms of religion is returned in the Census Re- 
port, under the head of ^ Others,’ at only 18. 

Mr C. F. Magrath’s District Census compilation gives the follow- 
ing ethnical classification of the people. The list of Hindu castes 
is reproduced on pages 145-147, but arranged in a different order 
from that given here, and as far as possible according to the rank 
which they hold in local public esteem. 


Name op Nationality, 
Tmibb, OB Caste. 

Numbeb. 

Name op Nationality, 
Tbibb, ob Caste. 

Numbeb. 

L-NON-ASIATICS. 

■ 

11 .— MIXED RACES. 

■ 

Eur^fpean, 


Eurasian, 

■B 



Firinghi, 


English, 

IriMi, .... 


Total, . 

896 

Scotch, .... 




Welsh 




French 




Gennan, 




Italian 

13 



Dane, .... 

1 

III.-ASIATICS. 


Finlander, 

2 



Total, . 

M 3 

Natives 0/ India and British 




Bnrwuskm 




1 . ^Aboriginal Tribes, 


American, 






Nat, ... . 

949 

Creole 

1 

Tipperah, 

45 

Unspecified, . 

2 

Dhangar, 

1 



Kol, .... 

14 

Total, . 

3 

j Santfil, .... 

4 

Total op Non-Asutics, 

146 

1 Total, . 

1,013 
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Name ov Nationautt, 
TUB, 01 Casts. 

Numbeb. 

Namb op Nationalitt, 
Teibb, oe Caste. 

Numbbb. 

2 .~--^Semi'Hindmssd 

Abanginab. 

tticdi, .... 
Bsnri, .... 
Bind, .... 
Chiiw and Mnchi, 
Chandil, 

Dom, .... 
Doiidli, 

Hari, .... 
Kiori, .... 
Koch, .... 
Mil, ... . 
Mihtar, .... 
Pin, ... . 

39 

3 

1.58S 

15.491 

4 .»i 

14 

(It.)— Pastoeal Castbs. 

GoAlA, .... 

(t.)— Castes engaged in 
PEEPAE iNO Cooked 
F ooa 

GAbiAt, ... 

HalwAi, .... 
Madak, .... 

3*7 

7 

% 

•4 

1.687 

a 

Total, . 

ass 

(tl)— Ageicultueal 
Castes. 


Total, . 

.4.506 


3.— iRlM&tf. 

(L)— SupiEios Castu. 


BAnii, .... 
TAmli, .... 
Kaibaitta, 

Koeri, .... 
Knnni, .... 
MAli, .... 
Sad^p, .... 
SAdim, .... 

13.448 

1,116 

3.69a 

>7 

30^33! 

Biihman, 

Rijput, .... 
GUUwil, . . 

aa,6s7 

359 

Q 

Total, . 

48.549 

Total, . 

* 3.019 



(U. )^ 1 nTERMBDI ATS 

Castes. 


(vii.)— C astes engaged 
chiefly in Peesonal 
Seevice. 


KAwth, 

Baidya, .... 
Bhit, .... 

68,916 

4.016 

87 

BehArA, .... 
DhopA, .... 
HajjAm or NApit, . 

KAWr, .... 

WISH 

Total, . 

73.019 

mmM 

Total, • 

32.559 



(UL)— Teadino Castes. 

KhatH, . . . 

Gandha Banik, 

Sabama Banik, 

>.354 

5.165 

(tUL)— Aetisan Castes. 

KAmAr (blacksmith), 
KAnsAii (brazier), • 

KunAr (potter), . 
ShAnkAnjs^-catter), . 

SofiAr /0nlilmiitK\ 

3.749 

Total, . 

6,67a 

603 

>.743 



Snnii (distiller), • 
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Name or Nationautt, 
Taibb, oa Caste. 

Number. 

Name op Nationautt, 
Tube, ob Cabte. 

Numbrr. 

Aatisan Castes— 
ComUmud, 

Sotradhar (carpenter), . 
Tell (oilman), 

Kalu (ditto), . 

1 

Persons Enumeaatad 
BY Nationality 
ONLY— 

Malabar, 

PanjAbi, 

Telenga, 

UriyA, .... 

s 

Total, . 

14.995 

7 

9 



Total, . 

37 

(iz.)— W aavea Castes. 

& ; : : : 

32.314 

2.799 

(xiY.) — Persons or un- 
known or unspeci- 
fied Castes, 

17 . 73 * 

Total, , 

35.113 

Grand Total or Hin- 
dus, 

*43.433 



(z.) — L abou AiNG Castes. 

Beldir, .... 
Chnni^ 

100 

107 

4. — Persons of Hindu origin 
not recognising Caste, 

Vaishnav, 

Native Christians, . 

*M 

4 * 

Total, . 

207 

(xL)— B oating and Fish- 
ing Castes. 

Gunri, .... 
TaliA, .... 
MAIA, .... 
MachuA, 

PAtuni, .... 
PAtur, .... 
Tior, . 


Total, . 

936 

»3 

9.284 

525 

4 

150 

1,128 

5. — MuMammadans, 

PathAn, .... 
Sayyid, .... 
Unspecified, . 

34 

30 

794.949 

Totai., . 

795.013 



Total, . 

n,i 4 S 

6.^ Burmese. 


(xiL ) — Dancer, M usi- 
ciAN, Beggar, and 
Vagabond Castes. 

BAiti, «... 


Maghs^ .... 
BaruA, .... 
RAjbansi, 

30^026 

»S 

Total, . 

4 «.*» 

Total of Natives or 
India, . 


(xiiL)— P ersons enume- 
rated BY National- 


1,114,360 


Total or Asiatics, 

1,126^340 

ity ONLY. 

Madrasi, 


Grand Total, 

1, 127,401 

7 
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Hill Tribes and Racks. — A more detailed account of these 
ahftriginal hill FBCCS and tribes will be found in the Statistical Account 
of the Hill Tracts of Chittagong (pp. 39-66). Mr Raban, late Collector 
of Chittagong, regarded the Chakrois as probably the earliest settlers 
in the District, and he reported in 1870 that they were still to be 
found in the low hills to the north of the Kamaphulf river. They 
gain their livelihood by jiim cultivation — a nomadic form of tillage, 
which consists of clearing a tract of virgin soil by burning down the 
forest and jungle, cultivating it heavily for a few years till the soil 
becomes exhausted, and then abandoning it and clearing another 
patch of land in the same manner. This mode of cultivation is 
described in detail in the Statistical Account of the Hill Tracts of 
Chittagong (pp. 72-74) where it is the only form of husbandry 
practised by the indigenous population. In Chittagong proper 
some of the Chakmis are employed as vernacular writers {muharrirs) 
and as policemen. The Chakmis speak an impure dialect of 
Bengali ; and the Collector reports that the Chakmd boys are said 
to be the most advanced of all the hill-races attending Government 
schools in the District The head of the tribe is Rdjd Harish 
Chandra (successor to the Kilindri Rini). The Chakmis have no 
distinction of caste, and practise widow marriage; but constant 
intercourse with the Bengalis has led to the partial adoption of the 
farda-nasMn system, or seclusion of women. The District Census 
Report does not mention the Chakmis, and there are now but few 
of them in the Regulation District of Chittagong. 

Next to the Chakmis in point of antiquity, Mr Raban, the late Col- 
lector, classes the so-called Jumid Maghs,^ who are found along the 
banka of the chief rivers in the upper part of their course, and in the 
low ranges of hills south of the Kamaphulf. They are of Arikinese 
origin ; but long connection with this District has added to their 
language many words and phrases of the impure Bengali dialect 
current in Chittagong. These J&mid Maghs, as their name implies, gain 
their livelihood by the jtim method of cultivation mentioned above. 
In the Cox’s Bdzir Subdivision there is a considerable true Magh 
population, descendants of those who fled to ChitUgong at the close 
of the last century on the invasion and conquest of Ardkin by the 
Burmese, and of those who sought our protection shortly before the 
first Burmese war in 1824. They are most numerous in the police 
circles (/Abuts) of Rimu and Ukhid, where lands were granted them 
^ Their proper name Is KhyoungthA, or children of ihc river. 
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by Government They are also numerous at the subdivisional 
station of Cox’s Bdzir and at Hdrbhing. Those living in the towns 
and larger villages gain a livelihood by trade, and, where opportunity 
offers, by fishing: Their language and their names are Burmese ; 
their religion is Buddhism ; they do not as a rule understand 
Bengali, and never speak it among themselves. The Census Re- 
port returns the total number of Maghs in Chittagong, including 
both J^mi Maghs and those residing on the plains and living by 
settled tillage, at 30,036. 

The Rijbansis and Baruis of ChitUgong are also of Burmese 
descent; but their origin is not purely Burmese— they ar the 
ofipting of Bengali women by Burmese men, and they have ado ted 
Hindu customs and the Bengali language. Both Rijbansis and 
Ha nife live in the plains, and have now settled down to avocations 
similar to those of the people among whom they dwell. The Dis- 
trict Census Report returns the number of Burmese Rijbansis at 
10,853, and of Baruds at 381. 

A few Tipperahs are found in the hilly parts of the District The 
Collector reported in 1871 that they are all stragglers from the 
State of Hill Tipperah on the north, and have been induced or 
forced to leave by oppressive exactions on the part of the Rijd. 
Like all the other hill-tribes, they gain a living by the jim method 
of cultivation. Although the Tipperahs have no caste system of 
their own, yet those who remain in Hill Tipperah refuse to eat or 
intermingle in any way with the emigrants, alleging that they have 
become degraded by contact with the Bengalis. The Census Re- 
port in 187 a returned the number of Tipperahs in Chittagong Dis- 
trict at 45. 

The other aboriginal tribes returned by the Census as residing 
within Chittagong District are as follows : — Nat, 949 in number ; 
Dhingar, i ; Kols, 14 ; and Santdis, 4. These, however, have all, 
or nearly all, embraced some form of Hinduism as a religion. 

Emigration and Immigration. — ^As already stated (page 135)* 
emigration to a very considerable extent, but chiefly of a temponiy 
character, takes place from Chittagong to Aidkdn. The emigrants 
are principally Muhammadans, who proceed southwards in search of 
labour. During the few years previous to 1873, a number of hill- 
people, who followed the nomadic form of cultivation known as 
Jiming, left Chittagong proper and settled in the Hill Tracts and in 
Ardkdn, owing to restrictions being placed upon/dariag’in the Regula- 
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tion Diitrict of Chittagong; Immigration to the District is almost 
entirely confined to returning labourers from Chittagong; but in 
consequence of the difficulty experienced in obtaining lo^ labour, 
a considerable number of coolies have, in recent years, been im- 
ported by the tea-planters in the District. No statistics are avail- 
able showing the number of persons who go from or return to the 
District, otherwise than as passengers in the vessels of the British 
India Steam Navigation Company. The following table ^ gives the 
number of passengers conveyed by the Company’s steamers be- 
tween Chittagong and Akydb in the years 1867-68, 1872-73, 
** 73 - 74 i 1874-75 


Y«w. 

Piliengen to AkyftK 

I’MMafen fioB AkySb, 

1867-68 

2 . 9>8 

5.298 

1872-73 

7.49S 

9.845 

>873-74 

7.564 

8,680 

1874-75 

«. 9>7 

11.109 


These figures probably represent but a small proportion of those who 
go yearly to Ardkdn. The rate of passage by steamer is Rs. 5, or tos. 
per head; and many go by land rather than pay this amount During 
the months of March and April 1875, when there was 
between two Knes of steamers, and the fares were much reduced, 
5,4*8 passengers were conveyed by the British India Steam Naviga- 
tion Company from Akydb to Chittagong; whereas in the year 1874 
the number of passengers during the same two months was only 
1,588, and in 1873 only 2,035. The greatest number of passages for 
Akyib are granted during the months of December, January, and 
February, when there is a great demand for agricultural labour for 
the Aifikin rice harvest. That the return passengers by a»-«»awnw 
exceed the outward passengers, probably arises from the that 
men who have saved money out of their earnings prefer the more 
agreeable and quick sea-route to the toilsome and slow journey 
overland. 


•Die only recent considerable internal movement of population in 
Chittagong is the partial desertion of the village of ©n 

the mainland, and of the island of Kutabdid, owing to the absence 
of good embankments, and the consequent inundation of salt water 
(see page 131). The people are believed to have all, or nearly all, 
t^en up their residence in the neighbouring police circles {fhdiAs) 
ofSdtkinid, Chakirii, and MiskhdL 


* FVom iUiiitics fumiibed Iqr Mom Bulloch Braa, agcnU to the OmiMiiy. 
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Hindu Castes. — ^The following is a list of 65 Hindu .castes met 
with in Chittagong District, showing their occupation, and ananged 
as fSu* as possible in the order in which they rank in public esteem. 
The numbers of each caste are taken from Mr C F. Magrath's 
District Census Compilation for Chittagong. 

High Castes. — (i) Brdhman, members of the priesthood, public 
and zdmindM servants, &c, and the highest caste in the Hindu 
social system. According to the Census Report, the Brdhmans of 
Chittagong number 22,657. (2) Kshattriya or Khatrf, employed in 
military service and as traders; number in 1872, 143. (3) Rijput, 
employed in military or police service, or as guards, doorkeepers, 
&c. ; 359 in number. (4) Ghdtwil, a subordinate section of Rijputs, 
employed in olden times to keep the hill-roads and passes free from 
robbers, and now policemen ; 3 in number. (5) Baidya, physicians, 
traders, clerks, landholders, &c.; 4,016 in number. (6) Kiyasth, 
clerks, Government and private servants, landholders, &c., the most 
numerous caste in the District ; the Census Report returns their 
number at 68,916. (7) Lagna Achiijya, astrologers, fortune-tellers, 
See. They are in reality Brdhmans who have become degraded, from 
their practice of accepting alms from lower classes, and have now 
practically become a separate caste. The Census Report does not 
return the Achiijyas separately, and they are probably included with 
the pure Bidhmans. (8) Bhit, heralds and genealogists by caste-oc- 
cupation ; but the Collector reports that in Chittagong their avocation 
is that of bamboo-umbrella-makers and beggars. The Bhits claim 
to be lapsed Bidhmans, but it is very doubtful whether they have 
any title to the rank ; in the Census Report they are returned as a 
separate caste, 87 in number 

Pure Sudra Castes. — Next in rank to the foregoing come the 
following II pure Sddra castes, from whose hands a Brdhman 
can take water or uncooked food without injury to his caste. 
(9) Ndpit, barbers ; 15,697 in number. (10) Kimdr, blacksmiths ; 
2,749 ^ number, (ii) Kumir, potters and makers of earthenware 
idob; 3,826 in number. (12) Phulmili, gardeners and 6ower- 
sellers, alsn makers of artificial flowers from pith (sold); 856 in num- 
ber. (13) Gandhabanik, traders and merchants; 1,364 in number. 
(14) Timbuli or Tdmlf, originally pdn-sMm by caste occupation, 
but most of them have now abandoned their hereditary avocation 
and taken to trade, many being wealthy grain-dealers and merchants; 
1,1 16 in number. (15) Sadgop, the highest of the cultivating castes; 

VOL. VI. * 
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35 in number. (i6) Siidra, cultivators, and domestic servants in 
high-caste families ; 30,338 in number. (17) Sdnkhdii shell-cutten; 
89 in number. (18) Kinsdri, braziers and workers in bell-metal; 
595 in number. (19) Bdrui, pin growers and sellers; 12,448 in 
number. 

Intermediate Sudra Castes.— The following 20 form the inter- 
mediate Sddra castes. These are neither esteemed nor despised, 

but are looked upon as possessing some claims to respectability : 

(20) Cop or Godld, milkmen and cowherds ; 327 in number. (21) 
Halwii, sweetmeat-makers; 146 in number. (22) MaHaIr, sweet- 
meat-makers ; 85 in number. (23) Ginrdr, preparers and sellers of 
parched rice ; 7 in number. (24) Kaibartta, cultivators and fisher- 
men ; 3,692 in number. (25) Vaishnav, religious ascetics and 
beggars ; 894 in number. The Vaishnavs are not a caste properly 
speaking, but rather a class of Hindus professing t|>e principles 
inculcated by Chaitanya, a religious reformer of the fifteenth century. 
For a more detailed description of this sect, see the Rfa»tcri^ | 
Account of the District of the 24 Pargands (vol. i. pp. 65-67). (26) 
Koeri, cultivators; 17 in number. (27) Kurmi, cultivators and 
labourers; 47 in number. (28) Tinti, weavers; 2,799 in number. 
(29) Subamabanik, jewellers and bankers ; 5,165 in number. (30) 
Sondrbanik, gold and silver smiths ; 603 in number. (31) Sunrf, 
distillers and wine - sellers ; 1,742 in number. (32)Shdha, not a 
separate caste, but a branch of the Sunris or wine-sellers, who have 
abandoned their caste-occupation and taken to trade. Their num- 
ber is not returned separately in the Census Report, and is appar- 
ently included with that of the preceding caste. (33) Dhobd, 
washermen ; 1 1,135 in number. (34) Teli, oil-pressers and sellers ,• 
many are also well-tOKlo grain-merchants ; 3,908 in number. (35) 

. tonch of the Te(t o, oiWing ca«e; ,55 i„ 

(36) Kdhdr, pal^quin-bearers and labourers ; 7 in number. (37) 
^hird, palanquin -bearers and labourers; 5,720 in number. (38) 
Jogi, weavers; 32,324 in number. (39) Chhutar or Sutradhar, 
carpenters; 2,328 in number. 

Low Castes.— The following 26 form the very low castes, and 
are d«pi8^ accordingly: (40) Belddr, labourers ; too in number. 
(41) Chundn, lime-bumers; 107 in number. (42) Mdld, boatmen 
and fishermen ; 525 in number. (43) Machud, boatmen and fisher- 
men; 4 in number. (44) Pdtiir, boatmen and fishermen; 41 in 
number. (45) Tior, boatmen and fishermen; 1,128 in number. 
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(46) Halui cultivators and labourers; not returned in the 
Census Report (47) Jalii Dis, fishermen and musicians ; 91S84 
in number. (48) Gunri, fishermen ; 13 in number. (49) Pituni, 
ferrymen and boatmen ; 150 in number. (50) Chandil, cidtivators, 
fishermen, and labourers; r,585 in number. (51) Haiti, matmakers; 
IS in number. (52) Nat, musicians; 949 in number. (53) Dom, 
matmakers and musicians ; 15,491 in number. (54) Bigdi, fisher- 
men, cultivators, and labourers; 59 in number. (55) Phaiigiri, 
bamboo-umbrella-makers ; not returned as a caste in the Census 
Report (56) Chiniir, shoemakers and leather - dealers ; 776 in 
number. (57) Bauri, palanquin- bearers and labourers; 3 in num- 
ber. (58) Bind, labourers ; 3 in number. (59) Dosddh, cultivators 
and labourers ; 3 in number. (60) Hdri, swineherds ; 4,888 in num- 
ber. (61) Kdori, swineherds; 14 in number. (6a) Koch, 
labourers ; 14 in number. (63) Mil, snake-charmers ; 1 in number. 
(64) Pan, labourers ; 2 in number. (65) Mihtar, sweepers ; 1,687 
in number. 

Religious Division of the People. — The population is di- 
vided into Muhammadans, Hindus (including a small number of 
members of the Brdhma Samdj), Buddhists, a few Christians, most 
of whom are Eurasians and Firinghis (descendants of the early 
Portuguese settlers), and a very small number belonging to ab- 
original tribes, who still retain their primitive forms of belief. The 
Muhammadans form the great majority of the population. In 1872, 
the Census returned their numbers as follows : Males, 377,322, and 
females, 417,691; total, 795,013, or 70*5 per cent, of the District 
population : proportion of males in total Muhammadan population, 
47 '5 per cent The Collector reports that the religion of Islim has 
now ceased to make any further progress among the people. The 
Hindus, as loosely grouped together for religious purposes in the 
Census Report of 1872, numbered 144,290 males, and 156,848 
females; total, 301,138, or 26*7 per cent, of the District population : 
proportion of males in total Hindu population, 47*9 per cent. TTic 
Census Report includes the Brihma Samdj followers, or members of 
the reformed theistic sect of Hindus, along with the general Hindu 
population ; but their number is very few. According to the Col- 
lector’s report, Brdhmaism did not number in 1871 more than a 
dozen followers in Chittagong, and those were chiefly men whose 
homes were in other Districts. The Buddhist population of Chitta- 
gong consists of 13,871 males, and 16,278 females; total, 30,149, 
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or 2*7 por cent, of the total population. The Christian community 
consbts of 564 males and 520 females ; total, 1,804, or -i per cent 
of the District population. Most of the Christians are Firinghis. 
The native Christian community numbers, according to the Census 
Report, only 42 souls ; and missionary efforts have proved almost 
entirely fruitless. ^ Other' religious denominations, consisting of 
aboriginal people still retainmg their primitive fidths, are represented 
by only 12 males and 6 females ; total, 18. 

Thi Muhammadans of Chittagong are not divided into castes, 
and they all belong to the Suni sect Their chief occupation is as 
agriculturists, and in this capacity numbers flock every season to 
Alikin to assist the Arikinese in planting and rearing their crops, 
and then return to their homes after the work is done. Many, how- 
ever, remain away for years, and take advantage of the very favour- 
able land-tenure settlements offered beyond the Nif estuary. Others 
of the Muhammadan community supplement the income derived from 
their fields by going out to service as ships’ laskars or as day- 
labourers. Boys of the Muhammadan religion are generally married 
between the ages of fifteen and twenty years, and, unless they are 
younger, their wishes are consulted by their parents. Girls are 
usually married at ten years of age, and have no voice in the selec- 
tion of a husband. The Magistrate of Chittagong reported, in 1874, 
that divorce is not common in the District except for infidelity, or 
in cases where the wife is childless ; but where the woman bears no 
children, divorce frequently occurs. The Muhammadan women are, 
the Magistrate reports, chiefly employed in domestic duties; but 
among the poorer classes, they have to do light field-work, especially 
those women who arc old and unattractive. 

Firinghis.' — The greater part of the Christian population of 
Chittagong consists of Firinghis, the descendants of the Portuguese 
adventurers and mercenaries who played such an important part in 
the history of Chittagong two centuries ago. (See ' Early History 
of Chittagong,’ pp. 1 1 i i 13 of this Statistical Account) The Firinghis 
at one time were extensive shipowners and wealthy men ; but they 
are now said to be fast decreasing in importance. In the interior 
of the District a few of them follow agricultural pursuits; but for the 
most part they reside in the town of Chittagong, where there are 
two Roman Catholic chapels. Even as late as the beginning of the 

' The information relating to the Firinghis is mainly derived from an article in the 
CaUmiU Rivitw for July 1871 
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present century the Fiiin^iu possessed large numbers of slaves 
The slave giris were let out as concubines, but dieir masters asserted 
their right to reclaim them at will The number of slaves often 
exceeded fifty in one &mily. The process of miscegenation, which 
has been long going on, has completely deprived the present descen- 
dants of the Portuguese of any resemblance to their ancestors, and, 
except by their dress, they are hardly distinguishable in appearance 
from natives. Most of them have a large proportion of Magh and 
Muhammadan blood in their v^s; and in 1871, the Collector 
that it is believed that out of all the Firingfai families in 
C h ittvg «yn g, there is only one of pure Portuguese descent The 
children of Firinghis, whether legitimate or illegitimate, always in- 
herit the names of their Others. Up to the beginning of the present 
century, the Christian names, as well as the surnames of Firinghis, 
were Portuguese ; but now, while the surname is Portuguese, an 
Wn glinh Christian name is adopted. The native styles the Portu- 
guese descendants ‘ Matti Firinghi' (earth-coloured Europeans), or 
• Kili Firinghi ’ (black Europeans), and regards them as no better 
than himselt Indeed, by neglect of education, the Firinghis have 
allowed the natives to outstrip them, and irumy appointments, of 
which they formerly had the monopoly, are at present held by 
Hindus and Muhammadans; but the pride of race still lingers 
among them, and they still look down upon the natives, who are 
now their equals both in energy and education. The Firinghis, 
from long intercourse with the natives, have adopted many of their 
customs; and numerous ceremonies, allied to those practised by 
natives, have been introduced on the occasion of domestic occur- 
rences. Marriages among Firinghis are usually arranged by a third 
party, and it is said that the men treat their wives with great 
harshness, and that an act of kindness is regarded as the mark of a 
mean spirit In the year 1859. ‘he Firinghis of Chittagong num- 
bered i,o2S souls ; by the foUowing year, i860, they had decreased 
to 985. In 1866 their total population was 865, and at the time of 
the Cf"”” in 187a they numbered only 854. 

The BrAhha SamAj.— The Collector reported in 1871 that the 
Biihma did not then number more than a doaen followers in 
the whole District, and that of the few who followed this rdigion, 
nearly all had their homes in other districts. Since 1871 the num- 
ber of Biihmas in the District has increased to 50 or 60, but still 
very few of are natives of Chittagong. Some few of the 
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memben of the Biihma Satnij meet every Friday and Sunday for 
prayer : the meeting is held in a house in the town of Chittagong, 
set apart for this purpose, but very few attend the service, and 
fewer still subscribe towards maintaining the house. The people 
Chittagong are so backward and so unprQgressive that Brdhmaism 
is not likely to make rapid strides among them ; moreover, as the 
Collector stated in 1871, ‘high English education has not here 
reached the point at which this particular form of religion is 
esteemed.' 

Division or the People into Town and Country. — ^The popu- 
lation of Chittagong is purely rural, and, with the exception of the 
town of Chittagong itself, there is no town contaming 5,000 inhabi- 
tants in the whole District 

Chittagong Town is situated on the banks of the Kamaphuli 
river, about twelve miles distant from its mouth, in as* si' north 
latitude, and in 91* 53' east longitude. The town itself is merely an 
agglomeration of small villages, grouped together for municipal pur- 
poses, and covering an area of nine square miles. The houses occu- 
pied by the European officials and their families are scattered over a 
considerable area, and each house is on a separate hill. These hills, 
although small, are veiy steep, and, with one or two exceptions, it is 
impossible to drive to the top. The principal streets are Dfwdn- 
bdzir and Chandanpurll-bizir, which nin through the main portion 
of the town, from north to south — Chandanpurd-bdzdr be^nning 
where Diwdn-bizir ends. Besides the houses of the Europeans and 
of the principal native residents, the chief brick buildings in the sta- 
tion are the Government Offices, the Circuit House and Dik Bun- 
galow, which form together only one building ; the Roman Gatfioiic 
Cathedral, near Firinghi-bdzir ; the Protestant Church ; a Roman 
Catholic Chapel; a huge Mosque in Kitdlganj Road; the Zili 
School ; the Albert School, and the Dispensaiy. In his Annual Re- 
port for the year 1874-75, the Commissioner states that ‘there is no 
doubt that the town of Chittagong continues to deserve the evil 
repuUtion of being one of the most insalubrious spots in Bengal. 
The Civil Suigeon assigns the insalubrity of the station to the exist- 
ence of the extensive low-lying marshy lands that have been thrown 
up in the river opposite the town, the malaria from which is earned 
by the prevalent wind from south or south-west, amongst, and imbibed 
by, the inhabitants. In support of this theory, it is a singular fact 
that the north part of the town — the portion furthest removed from 
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the river — is most free from fever.* Efforts are being made, by the 
introduction of sanitary reforms, to render the station somewhat less 
unhealthy; but the Commissioner (Mr E. E. Lowis) is not sanguine 
of any good result. The drainage scheme proposed by the Magis- 
trate includes a plan for ‘ the embankment and reclamation of a 
large char^ which will be thoroughly drained, and on which the muni- 
cipality should erect a good, open, airy bdzir^ with a river frontage 
of half a mile.* One of the great evils of the town is the enormous 
number of tanks and stagnant pools that it contains ; and the great 
difficulty and heavy cost of obtaining earth for filling up the most 
noxious of them are, the Magistrate states, almost insurmountable 
obstacles to the removal of the evil At the time of the experi- 
mental Census in 1869, an enumeration was made of the houses 
and inhabitants within municipal limits, which disclosed the fol- 
lowing results : — ^Area, 7,097 acres, or 10*09 square miles ; 4,307 
houses. Population — Musalmins, 11,156; Hindus, 3,479; Chris- 
tians, 559; other denominations, 324: total, 15,518. The regular 
Census, taken in January 1872, showed that the population of the 
town considerably exceeded the figures given above. The popula- 
tion of the town, as returned in the Census Report, is as follows 
Muhammadans — ^males, 8,105 ; females, 6,946: total, 15,051. Hin- 
dus — males, 3,612 ; females, 1,075 : total, 4,687. Christians — males, 
392 ; females, 352 : total, 744. Buddhists and * others ’—males, 97; 
females, 25 : total, 122. Total of all denominations — males, 12,206; 
females, 8,398: grand total, 20,604. The considerable excess of 
males over females in Chittagong town is due to the fact that the 
population largely consists of men who come from other parts for 
trade or in search of employment, and leave their families at home. 

Chittagong is the only Municipality in the District administered 
under Act III. of 1864 of the Bengal Council. In 1868-69 the muni- 
cipal receipts amounted to ^*>687, 185., and the expenditure to 

1,863, ***■ The Census Report returns the gross municipal in- 
come in 1871-72 at ^2,136, 12s., and the expenditure at ^^2,381, 6s. 
— average rate of municipal taxation, 2s. id., or Rs. 1, o, 7? per head 
of the population. The municipal income is mainly derived from the 
house-tax, the remaining revenue being realised from pounds, ferries, 
and a few other miscellaneous sources. The average annual municipal 
income for the three years ending 1874-75 was ^a, 9 ^ 7 > 
the average annual expenditure, 3*- ^ account of 

the Port of Chittagong, see pp. 19* *93 ] 
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Cox’s BAzAjty the headquarters of the Subdivision of the same 
name, is situated on the banks of the BighkhiU khAl^ in 21^ 2C 20" 
north latitude, and 92^ 1' 15' east longitude. The population of the 
town, according to the Census' of 1872, consisted of— Maghs, 3,205; 
Muhammadans, 831 ; Hindus, 244 : total, 4,280 ; and it is estimated 
that there were then 584 absentees. The Maghs, therefore^ form 
more than three-fourths of the population of the town of Cox’s Bizdr, 
though they form only 11*9 per cent of the population of the Sub- 
division. Cox's Bdzir is a thriving and important place, and the 
headquarters ot a police circle or thdnd. In appearance it differs 
altogether from a Bengal town. The places of worship, and the rest- 
houses of the Maghs, are well and solidly built, and ‘ some of the 
houses of the well-to-do residents are not only substantial, but very 
picturesque and neatly ornamented.' The houses are built entirely 
of timber, raised on piles, after the Burmese fashion ; and with their 
* surrounding verandahs and decorated gable-ends, the whole pre- 
sents an appearance' not unlike that of a Swiss cottage.’ At short 
intervals, all through the Magh portion of the town of Cox's Bdzir, 
there are small covered stands, each containing vessels of fresh 
drinking-water and a cup; the vessels are refilled daily by the 
Magh women, and the regularity with which this duty is attended to, 
together with the large number of rest-houses, show the stranger at 
once that he has arrived in hospitable quarters. The happy, free, 
and careless air of the people, as they wik through the town smok- 
ing, or lounge and gossip in the rest-houses, presents a marked con- 
trast to the appearance of the ordinary Bengali villager; while the 
picturesque dresses of the women, and their apparent happiness as 
they carry on their domestic duties, or weave their coloured cloths 
at the thresholds of their houses, show, that as regards the treatment 
of their wives and daughters, the Buddhists of Cox's Bizir have re- 
mained uncomipted by their Hindu and Muhammadan neighbours. 
For the purposes of police and conservancy, a town corporation was 
constituted under the provisions of Act VI. of 1868 of the Bengal 
CounciL The revenue is raised by means of a house-tax, which, in 
*® 73 * 74 i amounted to ^^^185, is. 4j>^d. The expenditure in the same 
year amounted to ;^i33, 155. 4Hd., distributed as follows: police, 
^64, 4s. 6}^d; conservancy, j{^8; roads and bridges, ^^42, 12s. 
3 J^d. ; esta bl is hm ent, j^i8, 18s. 6d. The average incidence of 
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taxation in 1873-74 was 9^d., or 6 imir 3 pi«$^ per head of the 
town population. 

Minor Towns and Villages. — ^Besides the foregoing, there are 
several villages and small towns of sufficient importance to merit 
separate mention. As, however, none of them contam 5,000 inhabi- 
tants, their population is not returned in the Census Report The 
chief villages are: — (1) Mfrkisardi, a village and police-station (/Adad) 
in the sadr or headquarters Subdivision; situated in the north of the 
District, on the imperial highroad from Dacca to Chittagong, in sa* 
46' 4' north latitude, and 91* 37' 10* east longitude, (a) Phatik- 
chari, a village and police-station in the headquarters Subdivision ; 
situated in the north of the District, near the boundary of the Chit- 
tagong Hill Tracts, in aa® 43' 50' north latitude, and 91* 47' 15* 
east longitude. (3) Kumirii, a village and police-station in the 
headquarters Subdivision; situated a short distance from the sea- 
coast, in lat. aa® 30' 15*, and long. 91® 45' 40'. (4) HAthAzAri, a 
village and police-station in the headquarters Subdivision ; situated 
a few miles east of Kumirii, in lat aa® 30' o*, and long. 91® 51' o*. 
(5) Riojin, a village and police-station in the headquarters Subdivi- 
sion ; situated east of Hithdziri, and near the boundary of the Chit- 
tagong Hill Tracts, in lat aa® 3a' o', and long. 91® 58' lo*. (6) 
Patii, a village and police-station south-east of Chittagong town, in 
the headquarters Subdivision; situated on the Chittagong and Arikin 
road, in lat aa® 18' o', and long. 98* i' 30'. (7) Sdtkinii, a village 
and police-station in the south of the headquarters Subdivision; situ- 
ated on the Chittagong and Ardkin road, in lat aa® 4' 55*, and long. 
93® 5' 55*. (8) Chandranith, a village on Sitikund hill, in the head- 
quarters SuMivision, and a great place of pilgrimage ; lat a a® 37 
55', and long. 91* 43' 40'. (9) MiskhAI, a village and police-station 
in the inland of Miskhil, within the Cox’s Bizir Subdivision ; lat 
31'' 31' 15' long. 91® 58' o'. (10) Chakaiii, a village and police- 
station in the Cox’s BizAr Subdivision ; situated on the Chittagong 
and Anikin road ; lat ai® 45' 3 *. 9 *' <' ’S*- (”) Wm“* 

a village and police-station in the Cox’s Blzlr Subdivision ; situ- 
ated upon the Chittagong and Arlkln road; lat ai® 84' 55', long. 
9a® 8' 40'. 

According to the Census of 187 a, there are in Chittagong District 
161 villages, containing each a population of two thousand and up- 
wards. The District Census Report thus classifies the villages and 
towns : — ^There are aia small villages, each containing less than two 
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hundred inhabitants ; 282 villages or small towns, of from two to 
five hundred; 216 from five hundred to a thousand; 191 from one 
to two thousand ; 82 from two to three thousand ; 48 from three to 
five thousand ; 29 from five to ten thousand ; and 2 from ten to fifteen 
thousand inhabitants. These villages are, however, the survey mau- 
%ds; and in the case of all those returned as containing more than five 
thousand inhabitants, and also in the case of many of the smaller ones, 
each mauzd contains two or more villages in the sense of clusters of 
houses. The Census Report divides the adult male population of 
the District into 158,273 agriculturists,^ and 1 29,375 non-agriculturists. 
The number of non-agriculturists given is, however, far too high, 
since it includes 25,280 labourers, and a large number of shop- 
keepers and artisans, who, though described as non-agriculturists, 
have nevertheless their own little patches of land, which they culti- 
vate between times or by the labour of their families. 

Places or Historical Interest. — ^There are very few relics now 
remaining to show the important historical interest which attaches to 
the District of Chittagong, and especially to Chittagong town and 
Rimu (see pp. 1 10-121), 'fhe Magistrate reported in 1872 that there 
are still to be seen at Cox’s Bizdr some quaint old guns and wall- 
pieces, apparently Burmese, which are probably relics of the first 
Burmese war, when there was fighting in Rimu. Near Rijdkul, 
south of Rimu, are (the Magistrate reported) some remains which 
are supposed to indicate the site of an old fort or pAlace, belonging 
to the Magh chiefs of that part of the country ; and in the island of 
Miskhil a Magh stone-chest was dug up. It contained two figures, 
one roughly carved in stone, and the other more carefully moulded 
in a compound metal, apparently the same that is used in the manu- 
facture of Burmese gongs. 

Material Condition of the People. — Almost the whole popu- 
lation lives by agriculture ; and, as a rule, the people are better clad 
and more prosperous than in other parts of lower Bengal. Several 
causes can be assigned for their superior prosperity. 

ij/. The rice crop, which forms the staple food of the District, 
rarely if ever fails from drought. By terracing the fields as they 
slope downwards from the low hill-ranges, and by damming up the 
small streams which form after a few showers of rain, the cultivator 
can generally secure a sufficient supply of water for the irrigation of 
his fields. 

2</, The very laige export trade in rice contributes towards the 

^ This includes cowherds and others engaged with animals. 
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wealth of the people, although all the rice that is exported does not 
belong to the District of Chittagong, and a large proportion comes 
from the neighbouring Districts of Tipperah and Nodkhdli. An 
account of the export trade is given on a subsequent page. 

3^, The land of the District is generally assessed at what has 
been for many years an extremely low rate. It has been reported 
to Government that much of the land might now be fairly assessed 
at from four to five times the amount it pays at present as Govern- 
ment revenue. 

4M, Owing to the great demand for labour in Ardkdn, the rates of 
wages are high, and a common day-labourer is able to earn six rupees 
or us. a-month. The people of Ardkdn are too indolent to till 
their own fields when they can hire others to do the work for them ; 
and numbers of Chittagong men go southwards every year for the 
harvest season, and return when it is over. Others, however, stay 
in Ardkdn for a number of years ; and when they return, each man 
brings with him what is a large sum of money for a Bengal labourer. 

5/A, Chittagong seamen and Magh cooks obtain employment out- 
side the District, and rarely fail to return with considerable savings. 

The money which the people of the District accumulate in these 
different ways is not, however, all spent in improving their material 
condition ; much of it is wasted in litigation, to which the people 
of this District have recourse on the most frivolous pretext. 

Character of the People. — Sir H. Ricketts, when Commis- 
sioner, thus wrote of the people of Chittagong in 1848 : • I am 
afraid that the people of this District deserve the character they have 
so long borne for litigiousness. (The Board of Revenue in 1833 
spoke of their litigious character as then long proverbial.) It is not 
only that they will litigate !o the last for a rightful advantage : they 
will litigate though any ultimate advantage is impossible ; and, more 
than that, they will litigate, incurring certain loss, in order to disturb 
and injure a neighbour. It is impossible to mix at all with any class 
of the people without observing the undisguised ill-will which they 
bear to each other. Mistrust, suspicion, uncharitableness, prevail : 
misfortune can find no sympathy.' ^ 

Sir H. Ricketts attributed the character of the people to the origin- 
ally complicated character of their estates (obtained by clearing jungle 
or buying cleared lands in various directions, and then having them 
measured as one estate); to the subsequent interchanges of land; and 
lastly, to the elaborate and frequent measurements and inquiries by 
^ Report to Govenunent of Bengal, dated ad Sept 1848. 
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English officers for the purpose of assessing land not already charged 
with the payment of Government revenue. These investigations 
thrust upon the people a host of ill-paid, corrupt native officers, who 
were employed in seeking out the land, which it was the interest of 
every landholder to conceal * Tnere was corruption in every village : 
the inhabitants may be said to have been divided between informers 
and victims, the bribing and bribed. . . . What could ensue but 
general demoralisation? . . . How could the children fail to 
grow up what they are — litigious, distrustful of each other, suspi- 
cious of our purposes and intentions, and prone to fraud ? ’ 

This is the character given to the people in 1848 by Sir H. 
Ricketts, and in 1873 the Commissioner (Mr Hankey) reported^hat 
the description was then equally true. 

But besides the involved system of land tenures and measurement, 
Sir H. Ricketts gives another reason to account for the more than or- 
dinarily litigious disposition of the people: ‘There are now no occupant 
tamlnddrSy to whom the people can apply for the adjustment of the 
most trifling disputes ; all are carried into court, there fomented by 
the vakils^ and appealed from court to court, to the utter ruin of 
all parties. A resident landed proprietor is always ready to effect 
the adjustment of a difference between those who hold land under 
him ; for, be there no more creditable motive, he knows that raycds 
engaged in litigation are never good rent-payers. A trifling fee may 
be in some cases demanded by the zaminddr or his steward. Be it 
so ; better that a kid or a few melons should be given to the steward 
than that the strife should be continued for years, and two or three 
grades of highly-paid public ofliicers be occupied in deciding a claim 
to catch “ small fry ” in a puddle, or to tether a goat by the path- 
side.' Many disputes are settled by the mdtadars, or headmen of the 
villages; but these men offer a most inadequate substitute for an 
influential and resident zaminddr. 

It was anticipated that the Land Settlement which ended in 1848 
would, after a time, put an end to the extreme litigiousness of the 
people; but although the time has now (1875) arrived when new 
settlement operations (though not of the same magnitude) must be 
conducted, there has not, it appears, been any change in the dispo- 
sition of the people. Their leading characteristics are described by 
the Commissioners in 1873 ^ ‘independence, disrespect, and liti- 
giousness.' Their independence is usually shown in objections to 
every kind of interference and to the slightest increase in taxation, 
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Dress and Ornaments.— (cultivators) and «niaH shop- 
keepers in Chittagong dress in the same way; but the clothing of 
the cultivator is of a coarser description. The Hindus wear a dktUi 
or waist-cloth, and also a thddar or shawl thrown over the body ; 
the Muhammadans, as a rule, do not use the thddar, and their waist- 
cloth is of smaller size. Both Hindu and Muhammadan women 
wear large cloths wound round the waist and body, and coloured 
clothes are also used by those who can afford them. In Chittagong 
town shoes are worn by those who are well off, and many of them 
are made after the English pattern. The following table gives the 
local names of the ornaments worn by women and boys ; the orna- 
ments bemg usually made of gold or silver : — 


Where worn. 

Worn by 

Hindu Women and Girls. 

Muhammadan 
Women and 
Girls. 

Roya (Hindu and 

M uhammadan ) 


I. BiU. a. KAkni. t. KAchh. 

3. Shankha. 4. Kdchh. 2. Kunchi. 

5. Kdlsl. 6. Tdr. 3. Tdr. 

7. Bdju. 8. Churi. 4. Kdlsi. 

9. Marddnd. la Ndrikel 
phul. If. Jasm. 

13 . Kunchi. 13. PanjA. 

1. Hdsuli. I. Hdsuli. 

a. I'elhari. 3. Telhari. 

3. Chandrahir. 

4. Chik. 


I. Khdni. 
a. Udju. 


I. RAIf. 

a. Knrampluil. 
3. Kdnbdid. 


1. Pipal pdt or pheni. 
a. Nolak. 

3. Kamaphuli. 

4. Dheri. 

5. JhumkA. 


1. NAkphul or NAsdphtil. 1. Ek>ldk. 
a. Besh.TT. 

3. Doldk. 

I. Sit.Tddknd. 


3. I’hcni. 

I. Shikal, I. ShikalorKa- 1. Kinkini. 

a. Kinkini (ihis is worn mardAn.i, 

chiefly by children.) a. Chandrahdr. 


I. Khdru. 
a. Ghunguro. 
3. PAjeb. 


I. Khdni. 
a. Benki. 

3. Ghunguro. 

4. Pdjrb 


I. Khkni. 
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Dwellings.— The style of houses occupied by both shopkeepers 
and cultivators is the same. Earth for a ground-floor is rabed, ac- 
cording to the locality, from two to three feet above the sunounding 
level. Wooden posts, or straight poles of rough wood, are erected 
at the four comers, with others under a ridge-pole along the centre 
line, to support the roof. The outer walls and inner partitions are 
formed of bamboo mats, and the roof is thatched with long jungle- 
grass placed over bamboo mats. The rafters are rough stidm or 
bamboos, each fastened in its proper place with split cane used as 
rope. The roof either slopes from the four sides of the house to a 
common vertex, or from two sides only which meet at a long ridge- 
pole. A large house of this description generally consists of the 
following apartments :—(i) an enclosed verandah (ldktd)\ (2) a 
centre dining-room behind the verandah (hdtind ) ; (3) a large back 
room for sleeping (bardghar). Sometimes there is behind these three 
rooms a fourth, called pichkuli^ used for keeping stores and uten- 
sils. The cook-room (aul£) is usually a separate small hut, but some- 
times it is attached to the house. A shop has generally only two 
rooms — a large one in front and a smaller one at the back. A small 
shed serves as a cook-room. In the Magh villages in the District 
there is always to be found one or more rest-houses. These buildings, 
when used solely as rest-houses, are all of one pattern, and are raised 
above the ground on piles. They are not alone used by travellers, 
but serve as a place of meeting for the villagers, who, when they have 
nothing else to do, sit there and talk and smoke. Near each rest- 
house there is usually a small stand roofed in and containing two 
vessels of water and a drinking-cup. It is the duty of the women to 
keep the vessels continually supplied with fresh water. The Buddhist 
houses of religion, called khiongs^ are also built on piles ; and when 
there is no building set apart exclusively as a rest-house or place of 
meeting, the khiong is used for this purpose, besides being a house of 
religion and a school for the education of children. 

Furniture. — The furniture in the house of an ordinary cultivator 
consists of brass plates (/kd/d), brass cups (Afr/), brass jugs (lotd\ 
some coarse quilts for night-covering, a mat to lie on, and a few 
earthen cooking vessels. A shopkeeper's furniture consists of the 
same articles, but in larger number and of better workmanship, 
with the addition sometimes of some low wooden stools. 

Food. — The food of the shopkeeper is the same in kind as that 
of the cultivator, and consists of rice, fish, pulse (generally khesdri)^ 
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chillis, and salt During the whole of the cold season, iiesh fish is 
me in the interior of the District, as most of the fishennen go out 
to sea; the people then use dried fish. Oil and vegetables are 
seldom used by the poorer classes. P&n (betel-leaf) is extensively 
chewed by every class of natives and by both men and women. 
With it are used lime, coriander-seed, cinnamon, cardamoms, and 
sometimes rose-water. They are enclosed in betel-leaves, which 
are wrapped round them so as to form a cone in shape. Opium 
and its compounds {ehandu, tic.), as well as ganji, are used for 
smoking, but chiefly by the Maghs. The Collector estimates the 
household expenses of a shopkeeper with a family of five persons 
to amount to jQi a-month, made up as follows : — Rice, las.; fish, 
split peas, and spices, los.; clothes, 8s.; firewood, as.; miscellaneous 
«- T p <»ng«wt , such as pay of barber, washerman, family priest, &c., 8s.: 
total The monthly household charges of a cultivator’s family 
of five persons are estimated at £i, los. a-month, as follows : — Rice, 
I as.; dried fish, split peas, and spices, 8s.; clothes, 5s.; firewood, 6d.; 
miscellaneous expenses, 4s. 6d. : total, £1, los. 

Agriculture. — ^The principal crops grown in the District are : 
(i) Cereals, consisting of (fl) rice (of which the three principal varie- 
ties are the boro, dus, and dman crops) ; (b) Indian com (makbd ) ; 
and a little wheat and barley, (a) Green crops — (a) mug (Phaseolus 
mungo); (^)>i<i/rfi(Phaseolus Roxburghii); (e) peas {ma/ar). (3) Fibres, 
— (a) jute (pdl), of which laoo maunds are annually consumed in 
manufactures in the District ; (b) flax (san). (4) Miscellaneous crops — 
(o) sugar-cane {akh) ; betel-leaf {pdn) ; egg-plant {paigan) ; radish 
(mdld) ; melon (tarmuj) > gourds of diflerent kinds {Idu, milhakumari, 
ehdlkumard. See.) ; mustard (sarisha) -, sesamum (///) ; linseed (//«); 
supdri trees (Areca catechu), which yield the betel-nut ; tobacco, 
and tea. [For an account of the tea industry in Chittagong see pp. 
194-197 of this Statistical Account] 

With the exception of chillis, the cold weather food-crops of the 
Chittagong District are unimportant Sugar appears to be nowhere 
manufactured in the District ; molasses are made both from sugar- 
cane and date-palm juice, though from the latter but rarely. 
The juite is extracted from the sugar-cane by a machine somewhat 
resembling an oil-milL The canes are pressed between two grooved 
cylindrical pieces of wood vertically set in a wooden basin and turned 
by a lever worked horizontally by two men ; and the juice flows by a 
pipe from the bottom of the bowl into an earthen vessel. 
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Rics Cultivation. — Rice is the chief and staple product of 
the District Then are three distinct crops, called boro, dus, 
and dmoH rice. The harvest of the boro crop is in April and 
May, of the dus in July and August, and of the dman crop in 
December and January. The quantity of both boro and dus rice 
grown is very small compared with the amount of the dman crop. Of 
each of these three classes of rice there are many varieties. The fol- 
lowing 35 are the principal kinds grown in the District:— (r) j^us 
baildm, (;s)panid dus, {j)(hikndl dus,— sown in March and April, 
on lands easily irrigated. The first two kinds are transplanted, and 
the last sown where it is intended to grow. (4) Agnisdil, and (5) 
giring, sown on higher lands in June and July, and reaped about 
November. They are sown in nurseries and planted out The 
following 13 kinds are grown on high lands, and transplanted, h»ing 
sown in June and July, and reaped in December and January : — 
(i) nal bint, (2) saphorbim, (3) kharpiord, {4) chdmlds-bOi, (5) 
bdsudrheH, (6) jata-bOi, (7) ghan-jdti, (8) kaldPini, (9) bar-bini, 
(10) dui-kamal, (rr) tilak-kasturi, (12) ndrdbhog, and (r3) madhu- 
mdlat. The following 15 varieties are sown in July and August, 
on wet lands, and, with the exception of the last, are all transplanted : 
— (i) kusidri (a) martanbhog, (3) lomburu, (4) lakshmUUds, (5) 
sukhmani, (6) ntaidal, (7) motdri, (8) daharud-boi, (9) rdjd-sdil, 
(10) binimdli, (ii) rdi-sdil, (12) gilang, (13) koldbdil, (14) ndri- 
keUhomar, and (15) dalpdid. It does not seem that rice cultiva- 
tion has taken the place of inferior grains within recent or 
that any improvement in the quality of the rice cultivated has been 
effected. The Collector is of opinion that, as a whole, cultivation has 
increased of late years, although in some tracts near the hills, and 
in places liable to inundation by salt water, lands are falling out of 
tillage. The different stages of rice cultivation from the seed till it 
is cooked for eating are as follows The seed is called bij; when 
the small plant sprouts it is called bij-d/tdn; when fit for transplant- 
ing, when in full growth, ; the stubble is called ndrd, and 
the straw paydl-ghds; dhdn husked after being dried in the sun 
becomes atap-ehdul, and when husked after boiling usnd-chdul; 
the bran is called kunrd, and the chaff tush; rice broken in the 
husking is termed khud, and boiled rice bhdi. The following are 
the prices, as reported by the Collector, of the various preparations 
of rice : thoia, parched unhusked rice, sold at an average price of a 
fraction under a penny a lb. ; muri, rice steeped, boiled, and then 
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fried, average price 2}{A, a lb.; khai, paddy parched and then 
husked, sold at an average price of a^d. a lb. ; guri or atd^ rice- 
flour, a fiaction under a penny a lb. ; pUhd^ rice-cakes, i }^d. a lb. ; 
sardp^ rice-spirits, sold at from 8^d. to is. 5d. per quart ; packwdi, 
fermented rice-liquor, sold at sd. per quart 
Area: Out-turn of Crops. — The area of the District, as 
returned by the Boundary Commissioner, is 2497*93 square miles, 
or 1,598,675 acres. [The area as given by the Revenue Survey was 
2,717 square miles; but this area includes a portion of the Chitta- 
gong Hill Tracts.] The area under cultivation between 1833 and 
1848 is returned at 527,197 acres, and this gives 1,071,478 acres as 
the uncultivated area. In the returns recently issued by the Board 
of Revenue, the area under cultivation is stated to be 547 * >00 
acres ; that fit for cultivation, but not cultivated, 28,800 acres ; the 
remainder, or 1,022,675 acres, being land unfit for cultivation. The 
increased area under cultivation, according to the Board's return, is 
only the natural increase of tillage since 1848. According to the 
latest returns of the District Magistrate, it appears that the cultivated 
area in Chittagong amounts to 544 »^ 40 » and the area cultivable, but 
not cultivated, to 21,120 acres, making a total of 5^5»7^® acres of 
cultivated and cultivable area. Of this area it is estimated that 95 
per cent, or 537,472 acres, is devoted to food-crops. ‘ The average 
produce per acre of rice, as entered in the latest return, is 1,400 lbs., 
or nearly 17 maunds. Taking, however, 15 maunds to be the safest 
and most approximately correct estimate, and 60,000 acres out of the 
total cultivated and cultivable area above mentioned, to be sown 
with other food-crops than rice, there remains an area of 477 » 47 ^ 
acres sown with rice only, 3riclding a total produce of 7,162,080 
maunds (263,312 tons). Deducting 5 per cent for wastage and seed- 
grain, there remain 6,803,976 maunds of rice. The population of the 
District is 1,127,000, which at the ordinary rate of 6 maunds per 
head per annum, will consume 6,762,000 maunds of rice, thus leaving 
41,976 (1,543 tons) as surplus available for export’ * The rent 

depends more upon the nature of the tenure, and the capability 
of the land for a second crop, than upon the gross out-turn of the 
rice crop. For an account of the rates of rent for different kinds of 
land, see p. 180 of this Statistical Account The average produce 
of land per acre is returned as follows in the Board of Revenue’s 
Statistics Wheat, ten hundredweight and three quarters ; inferior 

1 Commissioners' Annual Report for 1874^5. 
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grains, twelve hundredweight; oil -seed, five hundredweight and 
three quarters ; tobacco, seven hundredweight ; tea, two hundred- 
weight and three quarters. 

Position of the Cultivators. — The average size of a culti- 
vator’s farm is about three and a half acres ; few holdings are of 
smaller size than this, and nearly all the cultivators are well oflF. 
A peasant with a farm of seven acres is a substantial man, and as 
well off as a retail shopkeeper; and a few husbandmen cultivate 
farms of from thirteen to seventeen acres in extent. The condition ot 
a peasant in Chittagong cannot, the Collector stated in 18719 be ac- 
curately estimated by a purely money standard, as there is no class 
in the District dependent solely on small money incomes ; but from 
Rs. 7 to Rs. 8 (14s. to i6s.) per month would probably be sufficient 
to enable an ordinary peasant to maintain himself and his family. 
The peasantry are seldom in debt, and are very independent ; many 
of them add to their income derived from agriculture by working as 
labourers, boatmen, petty traders, &c. The lands of small cultiva- 
tors are, the Collector reported in 1871, generally held under petty 
permanent under-tenures, or on leases from year to year ; but ther^ 
are a large number of noAbdd tdiukddrs^ who till their own lands 
without either a superior landlord (except the Government) above 
them, or sub-tenants under them. Most of the cultivated lands of 
the District have, however, been underlet again and again. Culti- 
vators with a right of occupancy under Act X. of 1859 are rare ; and 
rayats not liable to enhancement of rent are almost unknown. The 
permanent under-tenures are either those created by deed or those 
recognised at the settlement of 1835-48. 

Domestic Animals. — The domestic animals used in the District 
for agriculture are oxen and buffaloes ; the latter are used chiefly 
near the hills. Cows, buffaloes, and goats are used for their milk, 
and oxen, goats, and poultry are used in large numbers as food. 
The Maghs, native Christians, and low-caste Hindus also eat pork. 
A cow is worth about £1^ las. od. ; a pair of oxen, ^^3 ; a pair of 
buffaloes, ; a score of sheep, ; a score of kids, six months 
old, males, — females, los. od. 

The Principal Agricultural Implements are the plough 
(ndngal)^ yoke (joydi)^ hoe (koddl\ hatchet (Mo)^ and sickle {kdcki). 
The (Mo is mostly used in cutting jungle. To cultivate a * plough * 
of land, which in Chittagong represents from three to about three 
and a half acres, a plough, pair of bullocks, hatchet, hoe, and 
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sickle are required, the whole representing a capital of about 

£3, 

Wages and Prices. — Wages have increased about 50 per cent 
within the last twelve years. The following table gives the daily 
wages of ordinary day-labourers, ploughmen, smiths, bricklayers, 
and carpenters, for the years 1850-51, 1860-61, and 1870-71 ; — 


Day-labourer 

Ploughman . 

Smith . . . • 


Bricklayer . 

aK 

Carpenter . 




Table of Daily Wagei 


1860^1. I 


SKd. to 4 J<d. 
4Md. losKd. 
6d. toy^^d. 
4j4d. to 6d. 
6d. to6>^d. 


The best cleaned rice is worth on an average about Rs. 2. 8. o 
per maund, or 6s. rod. a cwt. ; coarse rice, such as that used by the 
poorer classes, R. t. tj. 6 per maund or s®- n cwt.; the best descrip- 
tion of unhusked rice, or paddy, R. i. 8. o per maund, or 4s. id. a 
cwt. ; and coarse unhusked rice, R. i. 2. o per maund, or 3s. id. 
a cwt The average price of other produce is returned as follows:— 
Wheat, Rs. 2. 4. o per maund, or 6s. 2d. a cwt; linseed, Rs. 2. 3. o, 
or 6s. a cwt. ; jute, Rs. 3. o. o per maund, or 8s. 2d. a cwt ; cotton, 
Rs. 9. o. o per maund, or jQi, 4s. 6d. a cwt. ; sugar, Rs. 13. o. o pw 
maund, or £1, 15s. 6d. a cwt. ; sugar-cane, R. 1. 2. o per maund, 
or 3S. id. a cwt ; salt, Rs. 5. 8. o per maund, or 15s. a cwt Ihcsc 
are the prices returned by the Collector for the year 1870-71 ; but 1 
am unable to ascertain whether prices of food-stuffs have increa^ 
of late years proportionately to the rise in the rates of wages. 1 He 
Administration Report of the Commissioner for 1872-73 states that 
the bdzdr rate of common rice during that year was froin R. i. . 0 

R. ,.,r.oper«««W,orfrom 3 S- iod.t 0 4 S- yd. a cwt, being somewhat 
higher than in the neighbouring districts of NodkhAK and ripiK-rah. 

At the time of the Orissa famine in 1866, the price of the best 
cleaned rice in Chittagong rose to Rs. 5 per maund, or 13s. 8d. a cwt ; 
coarse rice sold at Rs. 3. 8. per maund, or 9s. 6d. a cwt ; best unhus c 
rice, or paddy, at Rs. 2. o. o per maund, or ss. sd. a cwt; and coarse 
unhusked rice, at R. i. i *• o per maund, or 4s. 9d- a cwt 

Weights and MEASURES.-On the following page is given a 
table showing the measures of time, weight, distance, and surface, 
which are commonly in use in the District of ChitUgong: 
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Measure of Time. 

Measure of Weight 

Measure of Distance. 

Measure of Surface 
(Land Measure^ 

60 bipal = X pal 

60 pal = I danda 

7M danda = i prahar 
8 prahar — i dtbas 
or day and night of 24 
hours. 

5 rati = I dnd 

4 dnd = I siki 
a siki = I told 
(eq^l to 180 grains 
Troy.) 

1 % told = I kackkd 
^kaekhd=iehhatdk 
4 chhatdk = X poyd 

4 poyd (80 lola) = X 
ser 

Sser = X fasuri 

8 pasuri (40 ser) = 
I maund (man) 
Grain is sold whole- 
sale according to 
the following stan- 

dard, the dri be- 
ing a measure and 
not a weight - 
4 poyd — I ser 
loser = I dr/ 

3 drt of nee — i 
maund 

4 dr/ of paddy -= 1 
maund 

4 anj^uli = I mushti 

3 mushti = X bith~ 
andi 

a bithandi = x hdt 

4 hdt = I danda 
2000 danda = i 

kros 

4 kros = I jojan 

3 krdnti = X kauri 

4 kauri = X gandd 
20 gandd a X hdni 
16 hdni = X dron 
The dron is a little 

less than 7 acres. 


The people of the District do not, in ordinary conversation, measure 
by distance, but by the number of hours required in order to reach 
on foot the place whose distance they wish to define. This mode 
of measurement is necessarily extremely vague; but about 2^ 
miles may be considered equivalent to what the people of Chitta- 
gong call * an hour’s road.’ 

Landless Day-Labourers. — There is no tendency towards the 
growth of a distinct class of landless day-labourers in the District ; 
with the exception of a few coolies at the Port of Chittagong, all 
the labourers belong to the petty ailtivating class. The krishdn 
system, by which one man cultivates the land of another, and is 
remunerated for his labour, either by a sliare of the crop or by a 
money payment, is almost unknown in the District Women and 
children are seldom employed in the fields, except when there is a 
press of work, but bo3rs are employed in tending cattle. 

Spare and Waste Land. — A good deal of spare land is found 
near the hills and along the sea-coast ; and jungle-land is, the Col- 
lector reported in 1871, let on terms very favourable to the cultiva- 
tor, in order to encourage the extension of tillage. 

Land-Tenures: Eari.v Setflements. — Since the year 1760, 
when the District of Chittagong came under British administration. 
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up to the present date (1875), ^ District has been 

measured seven times, in a more or less complete manner. The 
measurements took place in the years 1764, 178a, 1788, 1800, 1815, 
1817 to 1819, 1835 1848; and the cost of the last and most com- 

plete measurement and settlement was more than fifteen t&khi of 
rupees (more accurately, ;^iS 2 i 34 ». 2s. 7d.) 

The result of the operations between the years 1835 and 1848 was 
that, in 1848, there were 89,389 settlements, relaUng, on the whole, 
to 906,374 acres of land assessed for the payment of Government 
revenue of eight likhs of rupees (more accurately, ;£8o,92 a, laaoj^d.) 
The assessment was made on the area under cultivation ; and this 
was, in 1848, but little more than half of the area to which the set- 
tlemenU related. Many of the settlements related to estates of the 
most minute size— 663 distinct estates being assessed for Govern- 
ment revenue at an aggregate amount of Rs. 25. 10. 8 (^a, 1 la 4d.), 
or less than an average of one penny for each estate. Subsequently, 
Government relinquished the revenue from thwe 663 estates, as 
being insufficient to cover the expenses of collection. 

Mr Ricketts, under whom the settlement operations were brought 
to a close in 1848, thus describes the character of the tenures in the 
Chittagong District ‘ It is no exaggeration to say that such is the 
subdivision and entanglement of property that, in some parts, a man 
cannot go to his field, or from his field, without committing a trespass. 
In other parts, small tenures are found divided into narrow strips a 
few feet wide, one end of each subdivision joining a common path- 
way, by means of which each petty proprietor may reach h» posses- 
sion. Such a state of things would be very trying to the forbetirance 


of even a peace-loving community.’ . ^ ^ ^ ^ iimu. 

Before the settlement which closed in 1848, the nature a 
of the tenures in Chittagong District were, in 
unknown as well as intentionally ill defined. The rates of the Dis- 
trict were then, and had always been, fictitious rates ; for all persons 
connected with land held more than they were suppos^ to ^ssew , 

and if the cultivator complained of over-asscssmenUnstead of e- 

creasinghis rate his landlord increased his land. This at leut is 
no. J 4. c»e; b, ....tarn, of Mr Ricl .«5 'all bo»too. 
have been adinsted-every aouare fool of land baa bem 
its nghtfil onner, as &. as nght cooM be asceBamed-by 1 ^ P“' 
invaaigation of objBibons. The Deputy CoOecton en^loyed m to 
dntte. have, «nee 184.. beanl and disposed of 3.,70. easesbewe™ 
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parties respecting the allotment of land.'^ It was, as Mr Currie of the 
Board of Revenue reported to Government, ‘ a minute and complete 
adjustment and record of all possessory titles in land, such as exists 
in no other District.' 

The prescriptive rights acquired by occupants who held their 
land originally under no valid title, and without any sanction of the 
ruling authorities, have given rise to tenures unknown in any other 
District in India, and have made them more than ordinarily compli- 
cated, in addition to being, as has already been shown, more than 
ordinarily minute. 

The three most important land-tenures of the District, and those 
which contribute most to the Government revenue, are (i) Tarafs^ (2) 
Nodbdd tdluks^ and (3) lAkhirdj estates (including Resumed Idkhirdj). 

Tarafs. — ‘ In 1764, the Council of Chittagong — one of the Dis- 
tricts ceded four years before to the East India Company by the 
Nawdb of Murshiddbdd— confirmed to the occupiers the various cul- 
tivated estates, or zamlmidrts, then existing in Chittagong. The 
settlements at that time made with these people were made, not as 
in Bengal, by specification of villages or of boundaries or areas, as 
given by the landlords and accepted by Government, but according 
to a careful measurement of the land settled, and were afterwards 
confirmed in perpetuity in 1793. The quantity of land held in each 
estate has been tested by successive measurements since that date. 
These estates are called tara/s in Chittagong^not zamlmidris* * 
The Decennial Settlement of 1790 was made according to the records 
of the measurement in 17^4] in 1793 this settlement was con- 
firmed in perpetuity. The only land, therefore, of which Govern- 
ment relinquished the proprietary right, and of which the Govern- 
ment revenue in perpetuity was fixed in 1793, was that land of which 
the possession was recorded in 1764. ‘ Occupation by stealth,' as it 
was termed by Mr Ricketts, was, however, constantly taking place ; 
and in addition to frequent and strict local investigations, numerous 
inquisitions on a long scale, and extensive measurements, took place 
in order ‘ to discover new lands ' — the phrase then used to imply the 
detection of land recently brought under cultivation, and fraudulently 
included in the tata/s assessed in perpetuity in 1793. 

The effect of these frequent investigations and measurements is 
thus described by Mr Ricketts : * Some concealed lands were dis- 

> Report by Mr Ricketts, dated ad September 1848, par. 35. 

• Report from Board of Revenue Co Government of Bengal, dated 6th Nov. 1869. 
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covered and assessed, and some lands not concealed were 
concealed, and having been once assessed were assessed over again ; 
while much land, by means of corruption and fraud, remained con- 
cealed Those assessed did not pay; when attachment followed, 
fhe land measured as found could not be found; and fraud triumphed, 
till, as reported by the Board of Revenue to Government in 1832, “the 
Collector had no document showing the land or revenue payable 
thereon Tor any of .the vast number of estates under his imm^iate 
management” To record finally the extent and boundaries of the 

permanently settled mahdls or tarafs was one of the objects of the 
Survey and Settlement under Mr Ricketts. At the Decennial Settle- 
ment (1790) there were 3,381 of these estates; and at the close 
of the Survey and Settlement in 1848 they were 3,320 in number. 
* These 3,320 tarafs have now (1875) increased in number to 3,378, 
paying Rs. 443,137 (or ^^44,313, 14s.) (Government revenue. The 
decrease of revenue since 1848 is on account of holdings written off 
the roll in consequence of diluvion and other causes.' ^ 

The tarafs^ as they emerged in 1848 after measurement and set- 
tlement, were certainly not in every case, and probably in very few 
cases, precisely the lands that had been confirmed to the occupants 
in 1764. The practice adopted by the settlement officers was this : 
the landholders pointed out their lands, and when the quantity re- 
corded as tarqflsjiA in 1764 was complete, the remainder was dealt 
with independently as land brought under cultivation since 1764, 
of which the proprietary right still belonged to Government In 
one case, however, the landholder was permitted to include in his 
tarafmoit land than was mentioned in the records of 1764. ‘At 
the measurement in 1764, either from the ignorance or corruption of 
the native officers employed, some lands were excluded ; or, which 
amounted to the same thing, land was undermeasured. Besides this, 
subsequent to the measurement in 1764, and previous to the Decennial 
Settlement in 1793, vazxiy zamlnddrs reclaimed portions of jungle and 
added the land to their estates. ... In consideration of these cir- 
cumstances, and also in consideration of the impossibility of fixing 
upon the actual pieces of land which should be given up under these 
names, it was determined that, over and above the quantity measured 
as belonging to each estate in 17^49 from one-eighth to one-fourth 
should be sdlowed, when land in excess was found in a zamUutdr^s 

1 Report by Mr Ricketts, dated ad Sept. 1848, par. 106. 

■ Report by Mr J. C. Veasey, Oftc. Coll., dated ad Jan. 1875. 
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possession. ... Of course such surplus could be allowed only when 
land was available — 1>.| found in the possession of the tarafddr. 
When not so found, there could be no claim for surplus; for the 
measurement and settlement left him only where he was : he could 
not have any cause of complaint.’ ^ 

The surplus, or taujbr^ thus granted to the holders of tarafs in 
addition to the land recorded in 1764, was never given, unless the 
zaminddr agreed to receive it as a final adjustment of his claims. 

When measuring the iarafs during the last Settlement (1835-48), 
the land found in the possession of the proprietors was found in 
some estates to be less than was measured in 1764. If the revenue 
paid did not exceed 4s. 6^d. per acre on the diminished land, no 
reduction was made; but if it exceeded this amount, relief was 
granted to such an extent as to leave the rate per acre the same as it 
was on the land as measured in 1764. ^ Of course no such boon as 
this could have been claimed, for the measurement has taken nothing 
from proprietors so situated ; but the good policy of the small pecu- 
niary sacrifice admits of no doubt ... It tells in language not 
to be misinterpreted even by this suspicious people that direct gain 
in revenue was by no means the only object in the Chittagong 
measurement.’ ^ 

Mr Veasey, when Officiating Collector in 1875, g^^ve the following 
account of the tarafs of Chittagong, and of their distribution through- 
out the District ; — 

‘A striking peculiarity of these tarafs^ when compared with per- 
manently settled estates in other Bengal Districts, is not only their 
often petty extent, but the way in which they are scattered into small 
patches, as well in different parts of the same mauzi (village) as in 
different mauzds of one or more thdnds (police-circles). Though the 
records of the office fail to explain why the tarafs should so often 
consist of such disjecta membra^ theories have not been wanting to 
account for it. Mr Geddes recognises, in the colonists of the then 
jungly wastes of Sylhet and Chittagong, the inhabitants of the popu- 
lous province of Gaur, driven from their homes by the ever-recurring 
raids of the armies of Humdyun and Sher Shdh. In this District 
they at first settled as khush-bdsh cultivators, independent of the 
Bengal subahddr and of his zamlnddrs. These iAusA-bdsA culti- 
vators — known here as tarafddrs, in Sylhet as mirdsAddrs — have 

* Report by Mr Ricketts, dated ad Sept. 1848, par. 51-53. 

* Ibid., par. 58. 
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coDtinued to maintain a practical independence of the Benpi 
MMfUpuUH systenii properly so caUedL The inunigrantSi an 

extensive waste before thenii settled down pretty mudi at random ; 
and| arriving in companieSi each leader thus came to possfus 9s 
many patches of land as he had followerSi or more. From 1665 to 
1760, after more than a century of cultivation, what yet remained 
unclaimed here and there was occupied by an additional band of 
fortune-hunters, who flocked to Chittagong, tempted by the pro- 
clamation of the Chittagong Council. Thus the patches that were 
cultivated by the foUowera of one leader were grouped together and 
measured as a tom/ on his behalf Even independent cultivators, to 
protect themselves from the rigorous measures then in force for the 
realisation of revenue, sometimes sought the protection of a leader. 
This is probably one reason why a Chittagong estate came to com- 
prise so many distant and detached blocks. 

'A second supposition is that an originally compact estate be- 
came broken up by partition amongst numerous heirs ; and that thus 
any capitalist might have acquired the rights and interests of several 
part-proprietors in several estates, which would afterwards, at the 
settlement of 1764, be formed into one tara/mdei his name. 

^ A third theory is that the settlement ofiicers of 1764 in many 
instances obtained pieces of land as the price of some favour shown 
in the discharge of their duties, and that they then consolidated into 
one holding the pieces so obtained. It is for this reason, perhaps, 
that the tara/s which go by the name of kinmgos are almost invari- 
ably the most scattered. 

* Three thousand three hundred and seventy-eight tarafs are at 
present borne on the CoUectorate roll. They are most prevalent in 
the centre of the District. In the extreme north, in the Phatikehari 
thini (policecircle), they are few in number. Probably the cul- 
tivable land there, lying between two ranges of hills, presented but 
few inducements to the earlier settlers. In the south of the District, 
in Rimu and Teknif, they are almost unknown. The reason of this 
is said to be that in 1791, by some fraud or other, it was pretended 
to the Chittagong Council that those th 6 nds were within the pro- 
vince of Arikin, and formed no part of the territory ceded by the 
Nawib. Consequently there could not be, in those Miair, any of 
the tarafs confirmed in 1764.* 

NoAbAd TAluks. — ^T he literal meaning of nodbid {naoAbdd) is 
newly cultivated; the local meaning is land cultivated since the 
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measoranait of 1764, on which the Permanent Settlement of 1793 
was based. It has already been shown how, in spite' of numerous 
investigations and measurement!^ the landholders included in their 
Uintfs lands to which they were not entitled by the measurements of 
1764, and the tenures of the Perpetual Settlement ; and how, by doing 
this, th^ escaped the payment of Government revenue on these lands 
which they thus occupied by stealth. By decree of the Court of 
Sadr IXwdid AdUatva 1815, all the lands unassigned in 1764 were 
awarded to Goverament ; and one of the objects of the settlement 
proceedings under Mr Ricketts was to mark off and separate the 
nodMd lands belonging to Government under the decree of 1815, 
from the permanently settled lands {tarafs) with which they had 
been fraudulently incorporated, and to assess and settle those lands 
with the occupying tdluiddrs. 

The ludbid lands found in the possession of a tarafMr were 
made mto a separate distinct from the taraf; and the 

land possessed by each individu^ in each village was made also 
into a separate tiitA. On the whole, at the close of the Settlement 
in 1848, there were 33,258. nodbdd tMukt separately assessed ; their 
total area was 465,675 acres, of which nearly three-fourths was then 
classed as waste land, and little more than one-fourth as cultivated. 
The gross assessment on this land was two likhs of rupees (more 
accurately, jCao,o 86 , 11s. 5^d.), or 3s. 5 j^d. per acre of cultivated 
land. The huge amount of waste lands included in the nodbdd 
tdluks is thus explained by Mr Ricketts; ‘Possibly in some places 
more land has been included in a tdluk than the t^ukddr will clear 
during the period of his lease; but it has been my object to leave 
no land to be reached by cultivation in a few years without an 
owner. It ajpeared most desirable that occupation by stealth, with 
all its attendgnt mischiefs, should be completely rooted out* * But 
Mr Ricketts wished not only to prevent the fraudulent annexation 
of Government land, but to obviate for a long time any necessity for 
fresh settlement operations. To effect this, the nodbdd lands were 
leased for a period of 30 years, afterwards extended to 50 years, 
except in the case of tdluks in the villages to the south and east, 
embracing considetable tracts of jungle-land, parts of whic^ were 
capable of cultivation. These tNuks were leased for a period of 5 
to 15 years, afterwards extended to 35 years. It was, however, dis- 
* R^eit Iqr Mr Ricketts, dated ad September 1848, per. 45. 
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tinctly recorded that bnd uncultivated at the expiration of the Set* 
dement would be again regarded as the exclusive property of the 
Government ; and that if the idluhUrs desired to establish a right, 
they must clear and cultivate. Of the 32,258 ncdbddtiluks -c ir fi r itd 
by the setdement of 1835-48, only 861 paid direct to the Collector- 
vis., those in the thinds of Rimu and Chakirii (where there is no 
great subdivision of land), and tUvks paying 50 rupees (^£^5) and 
upwards elsewhere. All the other nodbid lands were divided into 
compact farms, each farm containing one or more villages, accord- 
ing to the extent of the land owned by Government These farms 
dated from r845, and in them were then included, in addition tn 
the nodbdtd lands, 303 estates, containing 25,249 acres of land, pur- 
chased at different times since the Perpetual Settlement, of which 
Government was the immediate owner. The farms were given to 
the most respectable inhabitants of the neighbourhood, if they would 
take them, the allowance being from 1 5 to 30 per cent, according to 
circumstances. In r848 there were 196 circle farms, paying Rs. 
ro2,7o6 (j£io, 2 ‘jo, tas.) revenue; there are now (1875) 
farms, pajring Rs. 63,4 to (^^6,342). The nodbdd tdluks, paying 
direct to the Collector, have increased from 86r in 1848 to 2,248 
in 2875. ^hen nodbdd land found in the possession of a tara/ddr 
was assessed and settled with the occupant, it was, as has already 
been stated, made into a distinct tdluk, and not added to the taraf, 
and the revenue then proportionately increased. The latter course 
would have been in accordance with the wish of Mr Ricketts ; but 
there were then general orders of the Court of Directors against the 
sale of Government land, and against assessments in perpetuity. 

Mr Ricketts was of opinion that the Government gains no 
revenue, and loses in other respects, by holding sandnddrU, 
especially such xamlnddrls as those of Chittagong. He says : ‘ I 
would dispose of the whole, and look only for that which is really 
useful to the state revenue, realisable with regularity, and at ‘the 
least possible cost, leaving to the people the aandnddri tenure with 
its cares and its advantages. In their keeping, it may be fruitful ; in 
the keeping of the Government, it alwa]rs starves.’ ‘ Mr Ricketts, 
mor^er, not only wished to give to the landholders * the energy of 
self-interest,' but also that Government should escape from the litiga- 
tion incidental to ownership. In his own words : ‘The costs often- 
> R^ert by Mr Ricketts, dated ad ScptenteiSsS; par. ai. 
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times, I may say for the most part, greatly exceed the value of the 
thing litigated; the time of highly-paid officers is employed in 
drawing up pleadings ; and whatever the result, the dignity of the 
Government suffers from being engaged in such litigation with its 
subjects. Above aU, in Chittagong I consider the example most 
pernicious. We cannot avoid defending cases when the demand is 
unreasonable : we must appeal cases when the decisions of the lower 
Courts are manifestly wrongful; but so long as there shall be 
numerous Government cases in all the lower Courts, and numerous 
appeals in all * superior Courts, ligitation will not be regarded as 
disreputable employ.’ ^ 

The Government, however, refused sanction to the proposal to 
relinquish its proprietary right in the nodbdd tdluks; as well as to 
the smaller sacrifice recommended by the Board of Revenue that 
nodbdd tdluks paying Rs. 50 (;^5) and upwards (and therefore not 
included in farms), and held by the zaminddrs of the Perpetual 
Settlement, should be annexed to the tarafs^ and one revenue assess- 
ment be made for the whole estate. 

Nothing further was done in the matter till 1853, when Lord 
Dalhousie, having visited Chittagong, * was impressed with the belief 
that the abandonment of the Government proprietary right in the 
nodbdd lands, and its transfer to the zaminddrs — the nodbdd lands 
being incorporated, in each case, under one permanent engagement, 
with the estates in connection with which they were originally held 
— would be attended with a great saving of trouble and expense both 
to the Government and to the occupants of the nodbdd lands, and 
also afford much satisfaction to the owners of the estates who have 
suffered by the Settlement.’* Orders were accordingly given to 
cany the arrangements into effect, whenever it could ^ done with 
the consent of ^.he farmers and all others concerned, and with )ut 
prejudice to the rights of third parties. 

The offer of Lord Dalhousie was not, it appears, clearly explained 
to the iarafddrs^ and in 1863 the Board of Revenue requested to be 
allowed to make the offer * indiscriminately to all the nodbdd tdluk- 
ddrs; for it must be borne in mind that much of the nodbdd hxxd 
was settled separately, and not connected with any taraf. 
lands Lord Dalhousie’s offer is, of course, not applicable ; but all 

1 Report by Mr Ricketts, dated ad September 1848, par. pa. 

' * Letter from Secretary to Government of Beogal to Secretary to Board of Retenue. 
dated apth March 1833. 
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alike have long held these lands upon a quasi-proprietaiy title^ 
it would not be right to oust them summarily.* ^ This proposition 
was sanctioned; and in January 1865 a proclamation was published 
that Government would renounce its proprietary right to the iwdhAd 
lands of Chittagong in favour of the tilukddrs on the following con- 
ditions : — 

ist| That arrears of revenue due from the tiluk should be 
recoverable in the same way as arrears of permanently settled 
estates. 

ad. That tdlukddrs paying revenue through fanners should con- 
tinue to do so until the farmei^s lease expire, or until the farmer 
consent to the removal of the idluk from the fann. 

3d, That when a idluk is held by a tarafddr^ the idluk and iaraj 
should be amalgamated into one estate. 

4th, That Government should retain its proprietary right to all 
those lands embracing much jungle, and for which leases of less than 
thirty years were given at the Settlement, and also to pieces of waste 
land of more than fourteen acres in extent. 

Up to the nth July 1865 not a siilgle idlukddr had taken 
advantage of the Government offer; and by March 1867, when 
the offer was withdrawn, out of 29,743 idluks to which the pro- 
clamation was applicable, only 360 had been permanently settled. 
These 360 vodbdd idluks have been consolidated into 280 zamlnddrls, 
paying a revenue of Rs. 9,253 

In November 1869, the Board of Revenue reopened the whole 
question of the proprietary right to the nodbdd idluks. It was urged 
that the proclamation, with the conditions it contained, was not a true 
fulfilment of Lord Dalhousie's intentions and promise ; and it was 
suggested that (except in the case of idluks including a large area of 
cultivable waste) an unconditional offer of the proprietary right should 
be made to the idlukddrs. Apart from the moral obligation, the 
Board urged that a permanent settlement of the fwdbdd lands with 
the idlukddrs would obviate the trouble and expense of a fresh Set- 
tlement The Government, however, dissented completely from 
the views expressed by the Board, and held that not only had no 
promise been made by Lord Dalhou^ic to the idlukddrs^ but that a 
more liberal offer than that which Lora Dalhousie intended to make, 
had been both made and declined. The terms of the proclamation 

* Lcner from Junior Secretary to Board of Revenue to Secret.iry to Government of 
Bengal, dated a6th June 1863. 
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of 1865 were ruled to be final Those who accepted its conditions 
have obtained the permanent settlement of their tdlyks; those who 
refused the offer hold their lands liable to resettlement on the expira- 
tion of their leases. 

The Jaynagar Estate.— Intimately connected with the nodbdd 
tAluks is the Jaynagar nodbdd estate. In 1763, Jayndrsiyan Ghosdl, 
under a public advertisement to that effect issued on 12th May 
1761, received from the Chittagong Council the sanad or grant of a 
zandnddri^ composed of such Government waste land as had been 
cleared by him, to be styled the Jaynagar mahdL The sanad pro- 
vided for a decennial adjustment of the jamd^ as the cultivable 
waste lands were brought under the plough. In 1764 this mahdl 
was measured ; and three years later, after allowing for transfer and 
alterations, the total area was pronounced to be 24,507 acres, of 
which 19,660 acres were waste. In consequence of the discovery 
of extensive usurpation by means of a forged deed, embracing 
almost all the land in the District not assigned away in 1764, the 
Government in 1797 dispossessed the Ghosils of all their lands — 
both those they held rightfully and those usurped. 

The dispute was brought by the Ghosills before the Sadr lAwdti 
Addlat ; and the decree of the Court ordered that the land shown by 
the measurement papers of 1764 to have been held by the Ghosdls 
as the Jaynagar mahdl should be returned to them. All the remain- 
ing lands claimed by the Ghosils — that is to say, all the lands mea- 
sured in 1764 as being then uncultivated, were awarded to Govern- 
ment This decree was executed, and the Gl’osils placed in posses- 
sion in 1822. In 1832 the property passed by the foreclosure of a 
mortgage into the hands of the Receiver of the Supreme Court, on 
behalf of the f ate of one Ladli Mohan Tagore. He took no mea- 
sures to look after the interests of the estate, and it came under the 
khds management of the Collector. Meantinie there had been, and 
there continued to be, much discussion about the assessment of the 
restored lands to the Government revenue, until the year 1837, when 
it was determined that the old rates of 1764 should be maintained. 
It was then also decided that the exact identification of the lands 
should be effected in the course of a complete Revenue Survey of 
the District, which should determine the boundaries and area, not 
of this mahdl only, but of all permanently-settled lands in the 
District At the close of this Survey and Settlement in 1848, the 
Jaynagar mahdl consisted of 21,294 acres, held in scattered patches 
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in 568 villages by 3,242 Mukddrs. As, after (he Settlement ending 
in 1848* the est&te contsuned no longer more l&nd thui wss uscssed, 
it was found necessary to reduce the rate of assessment below the 
rate originally 6xed. 

LAkhirAj Estates.— The fourth object of the Settlement which 
closed in 1848 was to ascertain and define all rent-free (Ldkhirdj) 
holdings valid and invalid, and to resume the latter, and settle them 
permanently with the occupants. Before the investigation began, 
those who claimed to hold rent-free were allowed to compromise 
their claims by paying Ils.i. 2. 3. (as. jJ^d.) per acre. Subsequently, 
the rate for resumed ldkhirdj estates was fixed at Rs. o. 13. 9 
(is. 8}^d.) per acre of land under cultivation ; and then those who 
had previously compromised their claims were also assessed at this 
rate. The compromised holdings were 1,226 in number, and con- 
tained an area of 18,224 acres. 

In conformity with the orders of Government, all ldkhirdj tenures 
not exceeding 10 highds oit acres in extent were relinquished; 
they comprised altogether 21,238 acres of land. The remaining 
tenures (which had not been previously compromised), 5,404 in 
number, containing 116,963 acres, were then investigated. Of 
these, 447, containing 9,828 acres, were confirmed as valid ; 4,957, 
containing 105,738 acres, were resumed and settled with the oc- 
cupants. In addition, 1,813 acres of ldkhirdj land were relinquished, 
the proceeds being devoted to the support of religious institutions. 

Any excess of land found in the possession of the tdlukddrs was 
assessable at the rate— Rs. 2. 4. 7 (4s. 7d.) per acre— except 

when there was reason for reducing it ; but in practice it was found 
inconvenient to carry this out when the excess was very slight. 
Accordingly, excess of land not exceeding seven acres in the posses- 
sion of Idkhirdjddrs was treated as covered by the grant, and assessed 
at the rate for resumed ldkhirdj. Again, in the case of ldkhirdj 
tenures exceeding 10 bighas or 3^ acres, if the surplus did not 
exceed one-fiflh of an acre (more accurately 10 gandhs), it was alto- 
gether relinquished. In cases where there was doubt as to land 
being resumed, whether ldkhirdj or nodbdd^ it was assessed at an 
intermediate rate of Rs. 1. 2. 3 (2s. 3 J^d.) per acre. 

The confirmed rent-free (ldkhirdj) tenures consist then of (1) the 
grants of 10 bighds (3^ acres) claimed as ldkhirdj^ and relinquished 
without inquiry ; (2) tenures, the grants creating which were confirmed 
as genuine after regular inquiry ; (3) tenures assessed each at less 
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than one uma (i ^d.) yetilj, and atruck off the lent-ndl aa not worth 
the trouble and eq>en8e of collection; (4) estates assessed each at 
less than one rupee (as.), the holders of which r^eemed them by a- 
payment of ten times (since raised to twenty-five times) the annual 
revenue.* 

Fkuhold Estates.— Besides these confirmed rent-firee tenures, 

' there have been 75 fieehold grants of waste land sold by auction 
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end held in fee-sinple. Of these, 26 are still in the possession of 
Ae grantees, or persons claiming through them. These grants are 
in nearly every insUnce tild, or hill-land, as being best adapted for 
tea cultivation.'^ The following tabular statement, furnished by Mr. 
J. p. Veasey when Officiating Collector (in January 1875), shows the 
number of each class of estates and superior tenures, and their dis- 
tribution throughout the District 


Tenures in Chittagong District in 1875. 
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178 STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF CHITTAGONG. 

Imtemiediate Tenures. — ^The following account of middlenien 
between the superior tenure-holder and theraju/ (actual cultivator) is 
taken from Mr Veasey's report on the land-tenures of the District!”" 

* A/itL—A paM is a tenure created by the samindir, to be held 
at a rent fixed in perpetuity by the lessee and his heirs for ever. 
The tenant is called upon to furnish collateral security for the rent, 
and for his conduct generally, or he is excused from this obligation 
at the samitiddFs discretion. In case of an arrear occurring, the 
patni may be brought to sale b; the umlnddr, twice a-year; and 
if the sale do not yield a sufficient amount to make good the bal- 
ance due, it may be recovered firoin the remaming property c ' he 
defaulter. A pattd is transferable by sale, gift, or otherwise, and 
is answerable for the holder's debts in the same manner as real 
property generally. A dar-fattdddr stands in exactly the same rela- 
tion to the paMddr as the latter does to the zamhiddr. Patnis are 
not numerous in Chittagong, and dar-fainis are naturally even less 
frequently met with. It is believed that they were not known here 
at ^ prior to the enactment of Regulation VIII. of 1819. 

* Tdiuks. — Tiluks, known in thdnis Sitikund, Mirkdsarii, Kumi- 
rii, and the Pheni (that is, in the north-west of the District) as 
tappds, are usually — sometimes by express agreement, oftener b) 
the tacit consent of both parties — recognised as permanent Dar- 
tdluk, dar-tappd, and shikmi-tdluk are the names of dependent ten- 
ures of this class of the second degree. 

*/tmdms {ihtimdms ), — ^The itmdtndir is as often as not the actual 
cultivator. An Umdm is inferior to a tdluk, but yet it is not seldom 
held directly from the lamlnddr. There is nothing to prevent its 
being permanent, if the parties so choose. When an iimdmddr does 
not hold under a tdlukddr, but direct from the zaminddr, his tenure 
is hardly distinguishable from a tdluk. A dar-itmdmddr holds under 
an iimdmddr. 

* Atijwfr.— There are three classes of rayait. (i) Sayats holding 
at fixed rates, actually or constructively, from the time of the Perma- 
nent Settlement; (a) rayatt with rights of occupant, at fair and 
equitable rates— that is, nearly all rayats holding for a fixed term of 
years, if only they have held for twelve years or more, and the lease 
do not expressly bar the acquisition of a right of occupancy ; (3) 
all other royals. Of these three classes of holdings, the first is trans- 
ferable absolutely ; the second, in the absence of any local custom 
to the contrary ; the third class is merely a ter.utcy-at-will, and the 
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may be ejected at the end of the year without the necessity for 
any previous notice. RayaU of the first two classes pay their rent 
in cash i but besides the rent they often bind themselves tO| or con- 
sent to giving — that is, a present so called, generally goats or 

fish. They may, too, be called on to render Aqpir, \ rsonal ser- 
vice, as by carrying the idzids under a Musalmdn, or dragging the 
fwM under a Hindu tatnlnddr. Rayats of the third pay their 
rent in kind, the proportion of the produce reserved to them being 
regulated by no hard and fast rule. Generally speaking, after deduct- 
ing the cost of the seed, and perhaps the hire of the plough-cattle, 
the cultivator gets one-third, the zamlnddr another third, and the 
middleman the remainder. 

‘The ijdrd or farm is not common in Chittagong. Where 
granted, it is generally by a zamlnddr or sub-tenant in want of ready 
money, who discounts the future by taking a nazar or saldmL The 
conditions of the lease are arranged between the parties themselves. 
Other tenures are tahut and skikddri. Shikddri is the right of col- 
lection on a small commission. It may be for a term of years, or be 
revocable at pleasure. Tahut is a species of farm. To save the 
expense of collection, a zamlnddr sometimes contracts with an agent, 
who pays him so much yearly, and makes the best he can out of the 
rayais or middlemen. 

* Service Tenures. — Chdkrdn lands held directly from Govern- 
ment are unknown. In a very few instances, washermen and 
barbers hold land for which they pay their rent in service.' 

Rates of Rent. — ^The average rent for good land is about Rs. 
3, la per bighd^ or £1^ 2s. 6d. an acre ; and for poor soil, about 
Rs. a per bighd^ or 12s. an acre. Rich alluvial soils, along the 
banks of the rivers, and suited to the growth of tobacco, /iff, or 
other special crops, are rented at an average rent of about Rs. 7 
per bighdy or £2^ as. od. an acre. Act X. of 1859 has not, the Col- 
lector reported in 1871, had much effect in enhancing rents, the Act 
having been used chiefly for the purpose of settling questions of title. 
Rents have, however, increased very much during the past twenty- 
five years j but no records are known to exist which show the rents 
of lands in former times. 

The following return, furnished by Mr Clay, officiating Collector 
in 187a, shows the rent paid by the actual cultivator for average 
lands in the District of Chittagong 
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Rates of Rent prevailing in the District of Chittagong. 
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In the above return, the Northern Division has been taken to com- 
prise that portion of the District that lies between the rivers Phenl 
and KamaphuK. The Central Division extends from the Kama- 
phuli to the north boundary of Chakirii tkdnd; and the Southern 
Division is conterminous with the Subdivision of Cox’s Bdzir. 

In by far the majority of cases, rents are paid in cash, but some- 
times the landlord ukes his rent in kind. The amount which the 
landlord receives when the rent is paid in kind is fixed by agree- 
ment, and no universal ' custom prevail.« by which the amount is 
regulated. 

AbwAbs, or Customary Cesses.'— The following cesses are known 
to be levied by zamkddn and their agente in the District of Chitta- 
gong:— 

(i) Sddi kharaeh or sddi gdmi . — A sum levied to pay the mar- 
riage expenses of the zamittddr or his children. 

(a) Kriyd khatwh.—K fee of about one to one and a half dnnds 
per rupee of rent, levied on the rayats to meet the expenses d a 
funeral feast given after the death of a lamlnddr or any of his near 
relatives. 

(3) ASisar.-Properly a present of any kind. In this District it 


• This list of illegal cesses is taken from 
Officiating Collector of the District. 


a report written by Mr A. L, Clay, when 
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genenlly m^s a fee or present given to the tamlnddr for the privi- 
lege of digging or redigging a tank. 

(4) fee paid on mutation, or the registration of a pur- 
chaser's name in the tofninddr^s office. The amount is stated to be 
usually 25 per cent on the purchase-money. 

(5) BAd, — Presents of various kinds, such as goats, fhiits, &c. It 
does not appear that these are restricted to any particular occasion. 
They are usually noted in the agreement ; and then, if not duly ten- 
dered, may be sued for in the Civil Courts, and the value recovered. 
In this case, of course, the cess is not illegal. 

(6) Ddk mdsul or ddk kharach, — tax levied to reimburse the 
tamlnddr for his taminddri ddk assessment. The tax is generally 
six pies per rupee of rent. 

(7) TahHl kkarach. — A gift paid to the tahsiiddr when levying 
rent. 

(8) Nazar saUmL — Generally a rupee paid by all rayais to the 
tamlnddr when he visits his estates. 

(9) Bigdr — Forced labour. Two days’ work, without pay, in each 
year, usually exacted by tdlukddrs and other landholders — one day 
in the month of Bhddra, another in Paush. 

The following cesses are also reported as levied in the Cox’s Bdzir 
Subdivision. They are paid without objection, and arc generally 
inserted in the agreement given by a tenant on obuining settle- 
tnent : — 

(1) Khdin, — A cess levied by the zaminddr to meet any incidental 
expenses. 

(2) Mdthai.—k similar payment to cover deficiency of revenue. 

(3) Rasad. — A demand to cover expenses incurred in storing pro* 
visions, &c, for troops and other purposes. 

(4) Sidhd.—K customary present of food to the zaminddr. 

(s) Feskgi . — A payment made in advance. 

(6) Hadis. — A present to the tahsiiddr. 

(7) Muharrirdnd. — Fee paid to the zamlnddr^s clerk (muharrir). 

(8) Mdmuli and piydddgdn.--¥een to taminddri messengers. 

(9) Payment for expenses of catching elephants. 

(10) Fiillmndu^on\nh}x\Aon for building bridges. 

(11) A similar cess, levied for maintenance of em- 
bankments on the seaboard. 

(12) Garni. — A sum paid on the death of the zamlnddFs father. 

(13) Khetipurdn.--?tii2lXy for default in payment of rent 
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It does not appear that the rates of the above cesses are fixed ; 
and the demand apparently varies with the necessities of the gambh 
ddrSf and the circumstances of the rayais. Although illegali the cesses 
do not seem to be oppressive ; for the* Collector reported that no 
legislative action is called for in the District on their account The 
tenants are, he said, generally quite alive to their own interests, and 
are, as a body, sufficiently independent to resist of their own motion 
any distasteful demands on the part of their landlords. 

KAnungos. — The kdnungo appears to have occupied an important 
position in the revenue system of Chittagong previous to the British 
rule. His chief duty was to keep a record of collections, to check 
the accounts of the zamlnddr (landholder), and generally to look 
after the proceedings of the zamlnddrs^ or their collecting officers. 
After the introduction of British rule, the kdnungos appear to have 
been chiefly considered useful as referees on settlement and other 
matters with which their local knowledge rendered them familiar. 

^ The kdnufigcs are in every part of the country,' writes the Collector 
of Chittagong in 1786, * considered as the best referees for informa- 
tion on the subject of past events.’ The kdnungo does not appear 
ever to have received a salary from Government, but he collected a 
commission (rasum) from the zamlnddr^ and in some cases had a 
portion of land set apart for his maintenance, either instead of, or in 
addition to, the commission from the zaminddr. The office of kd- 
nungo was naturally inconsistent with the position of zaminddr; and 
in 1783 one Jayniriyan Ghosdl was dismissed from the office of kd- 
nungo ^ Sandwip, on the ground that the office was incompatible 
with the position of a zaminddr. Before the office of kdnungo died 
out, the kdnungo frequently abstained from personally fulfilling his 
duties, and appointed managers, who were called ndibs or gumdskids. 
The following extract, from a letter of the Collector in 1787, shows 
the work that used to devolve on gumdskids : ‘ The gumdskids of the 
kdnungo of Chittagong reside in the town of Islimdbid \ they and 
their mukarrirs (clerks) attend at all the different cutcherries, examine 
and compare the records and accounts, and keep a register of all 
papers in revenue transactions, of the settlements, receipts, and bal- 
ances, and frequently act as amins in adjusting disputed accounts 
between In a District like this, where 

the records and accounts are so very voluminous — the collections 
being made from upwards of two thousand zandnddn-^tht institution 
is found to be very useful’ From the proceedings of the Governor- 
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General in Council, dated April 7, 1 786, it appears that an attempt 
was made to revive fully the ancient constitutional check of the 
kinmigo department This attempt, however, did not meet with 
much success ; for, as the Collector reported in 1873, the institution 
seems to have died out altogether before the end of the last century, 
and the title has now no connection with any official duties. 

MAtabars, or Village Headmen. — These men are selected by 
the villagers from among the most influential men in the ''illage ; 
they have the nomination of chauUddrs (village watchmen), and 
exerciso some degree of authority over their fellow-villagers. In all 
matters concerning the village, they are supposed to be the medium 
of communication with the Government officers ; they form a kind 
of committee for the administration of local aflairs, and are frequently 
consulted, especially in disputes about samdj (religious party or clique), 
and similar matters. By their authority they frequently prevent quar- 
rels from \ .-coming serious ; and on the occurrence of criminal cases 
they are often consulted. It is not uncommon for the police to give 
a prisoner into the charge of a mdtabar for a short time, when it is 
inconvenient to remove the man at once to a police-station. In- 
tricate questions — as disputes about land or division of property on 
a person’s death — are generally submitted to a sdlis^ or jury, of influ- 
ential men, of which the mdiahar may be, but is not ex officio^ a 
member. The chauJUddrs are, as a rule, creatures of the mdtabars^ 
with whom they act in concert ; but the influence of the mdtabar is 
not always exerted on the side of law and order. The office of the 
mdtabar not strictly hereditary; but on the death of 2,mdtabarf 
his son or brother would probably have the preference over other 
candidates, if considered competent by his fellow-villagers. The 
institution of mdtabars is universal throughout the District, and 
every village has one, two, or three mdtabars, according to iu sise. 
In large villages thiSre is a mdtabar to every pdrd, or hamlet The 
mdtabars are Muhammadans and Hindus indifferently; and followers 
of both creeds are alike subject to their authority. In the south of 
the District there are a few Bfagh . tdtabars. Most of the mdtabars 
are small landholders ; but their position is not dependent on their 
property. The indigenous agency employed in taking the Census 
^ ^ sistH of the mdtabars, and from them the enumeraton were 
generally selected. 

BIanure. — Cow-dung is regularly used throughout the District as 
manure, and oil-cake refuse is used for pdn (betel) and other valuable 
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crops. There is no fixed allowance of cow-dung manure for an acre 
of land ; each peasant uses the Utter of his cows in manuring his 
fieldSi and the quantity used depends upon the supply. The manure 
is hardly ever sold. 

Irrigation, Rotation of Crop^ &c.— Irrigation is effected only 
from natural water-courses and from tanks, and no other mode of 
irrigation is required. The Collector stated in 1871 that no estimate 
can be given of the cc ^ of irrigation for different crops. Lands are 
allowed to lie fallow only in the case of pin gardens, which are left 
fallow for two years after a crop has been obtained for three succes- 
sive years. The Collector reported in 1871 that sugar-cane is not 
grown for two consecutive years on the same land, and that in this 
case only is rotation of crops practised. 

Natural Calamities. — (x) Blight — ^The crops are often much 
damaged by caterpillars, but the injury done is usually local, and does 
not affect the general food-supply of the District The easy means 
of communication throughout the District also prevents the effects 
of the local injury from b'^mg very serious. (2) Floods. — The lands 
along the sea-coast are often flooded by salt water, and great injury 
is thereby caused. Owing to the encroachment of the sea, a large 
portion of the island of Kutabdii has been deserted ; in this island, 
as also on some parts of the mainland, the embankments at present 
(1875) existing do not afford adequate protection against inundation. 
(3) Drought — No demand exists for any irrigation works ; but the Col- 
lector reported in 1871 that boat traffic and communication would 
be increased by turning some of the existing creeks into canals. 
Drought is almost unknown in the District. (4) Storms.— l\ie 
District of Chittagong is sometimes exposed to storms, but serious 
injury is very rarely caused^ The last storm which inflicted much 
damage was the cyclone which passed over the Subdivision of Cox’s 
Bizir in October 1872. Its violence was confined to that portion 
of the District lying between Chakirii on the north and Teknif on 
the south. Many lives were lost by the fall of houses and trees, and 
numbers of cattle were destroyed. One large forest near the Ndf 
was completely wrecked ; and Mr H. H. Davis, the Assistant Con- 
servator of Forests, says that he does not think that more than one 
tree is now standing of every ten that stood there before the gale. 

Famines. — In 1866 the maximum price of rice was Rs. 5 per mound, 
or 13s. 8d. a cwt, and of unhusked paddy, Rs. 2 per mound, or 5s. 5d. 
a cwt ; and the Collector reported in 1871 that local prices had not 
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j^eded to Ae level of prices before the yea, of scarcity, a result which 
he coostdered probably due to the amount export^ by sea. rT- 
me IS unlmowo m Chttugong. and could only res^t from a combra- 

If ^ ™ 

t “d of Bumah. The aman rice is the principal crop of 

the Distnct ; and the loss of the aus crop would not of itself 
senous scaraty. In such a case, the Collector thinks that the amam 
crop would enable the people to live through the year without 
famine, even supposing that there were no other imports than the 
small quantity sent from Sandwfp and the neighbouring islands. 

Foreign and Absentee Landholders.— There are hardly any 
European landlords on the rent-roll of the District, but there were 
in 1871 fifteen Europeans and East Indians registered as proprietors 
of waste-land grants. The greater proportion of the landholders are 
Muhaininadans, who form the great bulk of the small proprietors in 
the District. Only a small portion of the land is owned by absentee 
landlords. 


Roads and other means of Communication.*— The only impe- 
rial road in the District under the superintendence of the Public 
Works Department is the Chittagong and Dacca Great Trunk Rojid, 
which runs for a distance of 46 miles through the District The 
roads under the District officers are as follow : (i) Anikdn road- 
length, 90 miles. This road appears to have had its origin in an 
old military line connecting Chittagong town with the south of the 
District. It seems probable that this line never went further than 
Rimu as a connected road ; for although, in the early days of Chit- 
tagong, it must have been necessary to h.ive the means of moving 
troops as far south as Rimu, it is not likely that there was any direct 
road to Arikin, which was then under the king of Burmah. After 
the second Burmese war, when the whole of Arikin had been 
annexed, it seems to have been proposed to establish an imperial 
line of road in continuation of that connecting Dacca and Chitta- 
gong, to run straight into Arikin, and thence probably further south. 
About 1854-56, the road-works appear to have been actively pushed 
on ; and at Pagalibil the old militaiy line to Rimu was abandoned, 
and the passage of the Nif avoided, by taking the road through 
Gaijangiyi and Twalitang. The occurrence of the Mutiny in 1857, 


* This account of the roads in Chittagong District Is. to a large extent, taken 
from the Annual General Reports for 1871-73 and 1873-73. by Mr H. Hankey, CS., 
then Officiating Commissioner. 
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and the subsequent development of coasting steam navigation, led 
to the abandonment of the road by Government, and it has since 
remained an ordinary District road. It is (1873) bridged and pass- 
able for carts for 27 miles. Beyond the thirtieth mile the road is 
generally not bridged, though, here and there, there are wooden foot- 
bridges, and near Rdmut here is a wire suspension-bridge over the 
Joydri ndli. The old road to Rimu is continued from Rimu to 
Ukhii Ghit on the Ndf, and from there travellers go by boat to 
Toinbni, and thence by land to Mangdu. There are, however, no 
bridges on this road south of Rimu, and temporary bamboo plat- 
forms are annually put up for the post-runners. South of Rimu the 
road passes through heavy forest jungle, which continues down to 
the Nif. (2) Rimghar road — length, 50 miles. This road is (1874) 
bridged and passable for carts as far as Phatikchari (25^ miles). 
Two rivers have to be crossed between Hithizari and Phatikchari. 
Both of these (the Haldi and the Dhrung) are fordable in the dry 
weather, and the latter generally also in the rains. For about 13 
miles beyond Phatikchari the road is very winding and in bad 
condition, and it then loses itself in the hills and jungle. The road, 
when complete, will extend to Rimghar. (3) Robertganj road, 

4 miles; it branches from the Dacca road at Joroirganj, and meets 
the Phenf river at Miijin Chaudhari’s Hit This is the direct road 
to Noikhilf. (4) Hithiziri road, ii^ miles. (5) Mahijan-hit 
road, 2 miles. This is a loop-line running north from Joroirganj 
through Rimgopil Mahijan’s Hit, an important market, and rejoin- 
ing the Dacca Trunk road close to where it crosses the Phenf. 
(6) Tippeiah Pass road, 3 miles; a good road, running west from 
the north of the station of Chittagong, and joining the Dacca Trunk 
road. (7) Hilishahr road, 3j^ miles; connects the Dacca road 
at Chittagong with the sea-shore at Hilishahr. (8) Nisiribid road, 

3 miles ; a loop-line to the west of the Rimghar road, near its 
commencement at Chittagong. (9) Bakalii road, 2^ miles; runs 
east from Chittagong towards the Kamaphulf. (10) Kilughit road, 

5 miles ; runs north-east from Chittagong to the river Kamaphulf. 
(11) Cox’s Bizir road, 9 miles. This road connects Cox's Bizir 
with thdtiA Rimu. (12) Chindpur road, 16 miles ; runs southward 
from the left bank of the Kamaphulf, opposite Chittagong ; crosses 
the Sangu river at Chindpur Ghit, and joins the main line of the 
Arikin road near Chanoti. (13) Anwiri road, i mile (14) Parai- 
kori road, miles. (15) Sakiripol road, miles. (16) Dalghit 
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road, 7 mUes ; from Patii to the KamaphuH. ( 1 7) Maheshkhlli road, 
2 }4 miles ; a road in the island of Mdskhdl (Mahcshkhdii). ( 1 8) Phe- 
nuiroad, miles; from Phatikchari to a tea-garden at Phenud. 
(19) Khordnd road, miles. (20) Rangunid road, 2 miles. 
(21} Mdnddrbdri road, 3 miles. (22) Mitdsanii road ; from Mitdsardi 
to Joydri ndld^ a tidal stream running into the Maskhdl channel. 

The annual expenditure on the construction and maintenance of 
the roads under the local oHicers varies, as it is dependent on the 
amount of the annual grant. 'Fhc amount thus expended in the 
year 1870-71 was ;£‘2,868, 14s. od. 

There are no completely artificial canals in Chittagong Dis- 
trict ; but there are a number of natural tidal creeks which furnish 
an excellent means of communication. The more important of 
these creeks are kept clear by Government ; and the canals, which 
are all under the Canal Tolls Act, arc let out to farmers, who levy a 
fixed toll. Twenty-five and a half miles of these natural canals are 
kept open by Government, and the cost in the year 1870-71 was 
;^23, 6s. od. In 1871-72 the expenditure was 12s. od., as 

considerable excavations had to be made where the channels had 
silted up. The following table gives the amounts for which the 
canals were leased in the years 1867-68, 1870-71, 1873-74: — 




mn 



1. DoAlkhitli, 

2. Chdndkhdlit . 

3. BdnskhAli, | 

4. Jalkadar, { 

£i72 12 0 
90 0 0 

137 0 0 

^265 0 0 
115 12 0 

176 0 0 

8 0 

1 38 0 u 

229 6 0 


Manufactures. — Manufactures arc not much carried on in Chit- 
tagong. Some coarse cloth is woven, and some common kinds of 
pottery are made, but they are not of very good (juality. Silver 
ornaments are also made, but the workmanship is not good. In 
Cox's Bizir the Maghs make both silk and cotton cloth, the thread 
being generally English, and the silk brought from some other part 
of Bengal, or from Burmah. The /ungi^Si kind of skirt made out of 
the silk and cotton cloth woven by the Magh women— is a favourite 
article of dress with both Muhammadans and Maghs. ‘ The Maghs 
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make gold and silver ornaments, but the designs are generally rude, 
and display no high degree of taste. Musical instruments, such as 
drums, a kind of fiddle or hurdy-gurdy, &c., are also made, but they 
are of a very primitive description. They also make head-dresses of 
the pith of j^A^-reed painted and carved in all sorts of fantastical 
devices. These are generally worn at marriages and on other festive 
occasions. In carpentry and joiner’s work the Maghs are much more 
expert than their Bengali neighbours.’^ The articles made in the 
District of Chittagong are all made by the seller, and not by means 
of hired labour ; and none of the manufactures are of importance. 
The chief cause of their insignificance is probably the fact that almost 
all the population own or hold land ; and there is no class whose 
interest it is to devote all its eneigy and time to the development of 
any branch of manufacture. 

The Condition of the Manufacturing Classes. — There are 
no purely manufacturing classes in the District, but those who 
engage in manufactures in addition to agriculture are well off ; and 
so also are the few individuals who devote themselves entirely to 
manufactures. 

Commerce and Trade. — The chief imports of Chittagong are 
salt and earth-oil. The quantity and value of these articles im- 
ported in the years 1865-66, 1870-71, 1873-74, are shown in the 
following table : — 


Table of Quantity a.nd Value of Salt and Earth-oil imported 

DURING THE YeARS 1865-66, 1870-71, AND 1873-74. 


Year. 

Sail. 

Earth-oil. | 

Quanlity 

Value. 

Quanliiy. 

Value. 


Tiwij. 


Tons . 


186566 

1.383 

jf * 7.453 0 0 

7 

jfoo a 0 

I870-7X 

3.355 

44.254 10 0 

1.346 

17.839 10 0 

1 * 73-74 

7.753 

36,898 0 0 

>.* 9 S 

32,513 xa 0 


The principal export from Chittagong is rice. The trade in this 
article has greatly increased of late years, and is chiefly in the hands 
of European merchants. 'The bulk of the rice comes from Tip- 
perah, Nodkhdll (including the chars of Sandwip, Hatii, &c), and 

> Annual General Report for 187a 73. by .Mr H. Hankey, Commissioner of the Chil- 
lagong Division. 
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the island of Dakshin Shihbdzpur, which belongs to Bikaiganj. It 
is brought down by btpdris (traders) in boats, and during the cold 
weather whole fleets of these may be seen making for the mouth of the 
Kamaphull from the northward. These bc^ris are not generally men 
of capital ; they purchase rice in small quantities from the produc- 
ers, and bring it down in their own boats. On arrival, they deal 
with the merchants direct. Business is done to a certain extent 
through brokers, but under the immediate superintendence of the 
merchant ; not as in Calcutta, where they employ banids' ^ Very 
little rice grown in Chittagong District is exported ; for the pro- 
duce of the District is certainly not much more, if any more, than 
sufficient for the local consumption. *The ships that take away 
the rice are generally European or American. They either come 
in ballast or bring salt from Liverpool. A few bring earthoil, and 
sometimes timber from Rangoon. The rice is sent to Galle, Colom- 
bo, Cochin, Bombay, and other Indian ports. It also goes to the 
Mauritius. During the past season, 453,376 mounds (16,668 tons) 
of rice were exported to the Mauritius. No rice has I'een sent to 
Europe during the last two years, as Chittagong cannot compete 
with Calcutta as regards freight, nor with Burmah as regards cost of 
rice.' * The following table, compiled from statistics furnished by 
the Collector of Customs, gives the quantity of rice, {xiddy, and 
other grains, exported by sea from Chittagong, during the years 
1860-61, 1865-66, 1870-71, and 1873-74:— 


Amount OF Grain exported from Chittagong during the Yf.aks 
1860-61, 1865-66, 1870-711 and 1873-74- 


Ye-ir 

Tice. 

Piddy 

(unhuftLed riccX 

Other Grain. 

Tout 


Tent . 

Toni 

Tom ctvt 

Tom . 

rtft 

1860-61 

13.203 

1.241 

0 9 

14.443 

9 

1865-66 

28,807 

5.i<jo 

314 0 

34.181 

0 

1870-71 

40.853 

5.346 

274 0 

4 «>.S '3 

0 

>873-74 

50,250 

7-349 

333 0 

57.824 

0 


The table on the following page shows the value of the entire sea- 
borne trade, so far as it is known to the Customs authorities. It does 
not include treasure, nor does it show the value of goods brought to 
Chittagong in any way other than by sea : — 

* Commissioner's Annual Repon for 1872-73. 


Mbul. 
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Statement showing the Value of the Sea-borne Trade op 
Chittagong (excluding Treasure), for the Years il 36 o- 6 i, 
1865-66, 1870-71, 1873-74. 


Year. 

lni|j<irts 

Exi)urt» 

Total. 

1860 61 
ifVi5 66 
1870-71 
•«7374 

;£8,2o6 10 0 
13.79* 8 0 

182,765 10 0 
212.457 *0 0 

;tS3.Sa9 o 

223,662 4 0 
276,oi(> 6 0 
582, 182 14 0 

jf6i,736 0 0 
237.453 *2 0 
458,784 j6 0 
824,640 4 0 


From this table it is evident that the trade of the port is rapidly and 
steadily increasing. The total value of the import and export trade 
for the year 1870-71, was nearly twice that for the 1865-66; and 
the value of the trade for 1873-74 was nearly twice that for the year 
1870-71. The value of the trade for 1872-73 was greater than for 
■^73*74i but the former year was one of exceptional activity in trade. 

‘ 'Fhe country-built vessels trade from Chittagong to Ndrdyanganj 
with earth-oil, salt, cotton, betcl-nut, &c. ; bringing back tobacco, 
jute, hemp, sugar, oil-secdb, and other country produce. There 
is a small export trade to Akyib in turmeric, onions, garlic, mustard- 
seed, hemp, ami jute-rope. Cocoa-nuts, shells, and sundries are 
brought in country-bottoms from Ceylon, the Maidive and Laccadive 
Islands. The pulp of the nuts, after being dried in the sun, is 
pressed in a mill to extract the oil, the outer fibrous covering 
being manufactured into rope and matting. Cocoa-nuts for eating 
and for making oil arc brought from Dakshin Shdhbdzpur, and other 
islands in the estuary of the Meghnd ; but the fibre is said to be too 
lough to be worked into rope.’ ' 

A small export-trade is also carried on in kingfishers* skins, which 
arc sent to Ihirmah and China. Hesides the town and port of 
Chittagong, the chief seals of trade in the District are Cox’s Ila/Jr, 
Mahdjans-hdt, Nd/ir’s-h.lt, and Ro;(jd-hdt. Nearly every vill.ige has 
a permanent hdi or market, which is held on two ilays in each week, 
and is resorted to by the people of the neighbouring villages. No 
manufactures are exported from the District ; but pottery is carried 
in large tiuantities from one part of the District to another in boats. 
'I'liere is a considerable traile in bamboos and thatc hing-grass for 
building ptiriMises, and in poultry and other articles of food. 


* C«>nciiMssioni*r’s Annini j'ort f«>r ir-72-7j. 
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Chittagong Port. — ^The peculiar adx'ontages which Chittagong 
possessed enabled it to command in early times almost the entire 
trade of Bengal. Situated on the river Kamaphulf, the port afforded 
easy access and safe anchorage to ships of 20 feet draught, while its 
proximity to the Meghnd gave ready communication with all the 
country traversed by the Ganges and tlie Brahmaputra. The growth 
of the European settlements on the HdgK attracted the trade of 
Bengal from the eastern to the western comer of the Bay; and Chit- 
tagong, which had gained from the Portuguese merchants who 
frequented it the name of * Porto Grando/ sank for a time as a 
trading-place into comparative insignificance. In 1853, Mr Currie, 
of the Board of Revenue, described the port as a ship-owning rather 
than a trading place, and its trade as very inconsiderable. Since 
then, however, Chittagong has been rapidly becoming a great centre 
of commerce, and the port, which is one of the best in India, is now 
frequented yearly by numerous vessels from foreign ports, as well as 
from the several Presidencies of India. The following table gives 
the number and tonnage of the vessels frequenting the port during 
the years i$6o-6i, 1865-66, 1870-71, and 1874-75: — 


Port Statistics for thf. Years 1S60-61, 1865-66, 1870-71, 
AND 1874-75. 





VcHcli Cleared. 





Ship* 

Tonnage 

f 

From and to Foreign Countries . . . 

37 

6,060 

47 

7.909 

i86o-6i< 

•1 II Other Presidencies . . 

M II Ports mthin Ikiigal . . 

29 


53 

*.590 


Total .... 

66 

9.743 

100 

I 4 . 4 «I 9 

f 

From .and to Foreiijn Countnrs . . . 



67 

i 7 .i*o 3 

i865-66< 

II 11 Ollier Presidencies 

Dm 


156 

24.30J 

II II Pons widiiii Hengal . . 


WBm 

5*4 

5.800 


Total .... 



247 

47.905 

f 

From .and to Foreign Countries . . 

80 

22 ,KOO 

60 

at. 875 

1870-71 \ 

1. 11 Ollier Presidencies 

loS 

*3.851 

1 1 1 

a 3 . 5'7 

1 

I, ,1 iVrts uiiliin Pcng.nl . . 

»7 

6,180 

*7 

6.145 


Tot.il .... 

m 

5**91 

207 

Bsa 

t 874 ' 75 | 

From .md to Foreign Coiintncs . 

92 

34.175 

69 

28 416 

„ „ CM her Presniencies 

91 

3*. 353 

III 

40 cy* 

„ Ports Ski thin Ik'iigal . . 

37 

» 8.373 

35 

17.212 


Ton\ .... 

Bl 


m 
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From the above table it appears that there has been a steady 
increase in the tonnage of the vessels frequenting the port ; their 
size has increased far more than their number. ^ The one drawback 
to the increasing importance and prosperity of the port is its com- 
parative inaccessibility, so far as native craft are concerned ; for 
boats coming from Tipperah, Nodkhdli, Dacca, and Bikarganj, have 
to round a point before entering the river, where rough water is 
often encountered even during the hot weather, and where vessels 
are often lost As a consequence, native boats venture only during 
a short period, from December to March, the passage not being 
attempted after that even by the large bdUm boats. The period 
during which it is considered safe to make the voyage covers most 
of the rice season, but does not allow of a traffic in oil-seeds, jute, 
being opened out, and this is a serious drawback to the expan- 
sion of trade.' ^ To remedy this defect three proposals have been 
made, and of these the most practicable appears to be to open out 
the Maheshkhili canal, which connects the port directly with the 
Hay of Bengal. This channel cuts across the long tongue of land, 
the rounding of which to enter the Kamaphulf is so much dreaded, 
and affords a safe and expeditious route; but it has now from 
neglect partially silted up, and can only be used at high tides by 
small boats. 

Shipbuilding was, till the year 1873, carried on to a considerable 
extent at Chittagong. In i86o-6i, sixteen vessels were built of a 
total burthen of 2,036 tons ; and in 1870-71, six vessels, of a total 
burthen of 1,028 tons. In the year 1873-74, only four vessels were 
built; and in 1874-75, only one vessel of 286 tons. The vessels 
built since 1869 have been of a better class than those previously 
built ai Chittagong, by far the majority of which were, in build, fit- 
tings, workmanship, and materials, of the worst and rudest descrip- 
tion. Six Chittagong-built vessels were lost in the Bay of Bengal 
during the year 1870-71. Three of them, with their crews, were 
never heard of again ; but the crews of the other three were saved. 

The limits of the port of Chittagong, as defined by a Government 
notification, dated 12th September 1856, are as follows: *To the 
north-east, a line drawn across the river Kamaphulf from the boun- 
dary pillar at the mouth of the Chaktii creek, to the boundary pillar 
on the opposite bank of the said river ; to the south-west, a line 
drawn across the said river from the boundary pillar at the mouth of 
* Commissioner's Annu.1l Report for 1874-75. 
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the Goaldingi creek, to the boundary pillar on the opposite bank, at. 
the northernmost point of Lakhii char. These limits include so 
much of the river KamaphuH, and of the shores thereof, as are 
within high-water mark at spring-tides.' The following table shows 
the port dues, and the total receipts and expenditure of the Port 
Department, for the years 1860-61, 1865-66, and 1870-71 : — 


Year 

Port Diie^ 

Total Receipti 
of Port Depart- 
ment. 

Total ExMnditure 
of Port Depan- 
ment 

i86o-6i, 

1865-66. 

1870-71. 

£qoi 10 0 

1,457 6 0 

1,730 12 o 

^902 10 0 
1.46a 14 0 
i. 75 * 4 0 

;£|.S 5 I >6 0 

i.+ia 14 0 

2.246 11 0 


The reason of the port expenditure in 1870-71 exceeding the in- 
come, is explained by a charge of;^8i6 for placing new buoys in the 
KamaphuH river, and a contribution of ;^400 from the |)ort-fund 
towards the construction of a dispensary and hospital. At the end 
of the year 1870-71, the port-fund had a balance of to its 

credit 

Statistics of River Traffic. — In September 1875 a more ac- 
curate system of registration of boat-traffic was introduced on all the 
great waterways of Bengal ; and statistics of river-traffic from that date 
for each District are published monthly in The StatistUetl Reporter. 
Chittagong town is one of the new registration st.ilions that have 
been selected j but it would seem that the staff at this station was 
not organised until the November following the above-mentioned 
d a te As by far the greater portion of the river traffic of Chittagong 
District is registered at Chittagong itself, it must have entirely 
escaped registration on the other distant stations on the Meghn.i or 
the Calcutta Canals, before the Chittagong station was opened. The 
figures, therefore, for the first two months, September and October 
1875, are unavoidably imperfect ; but it has not been thought desir- 
able to exclude them from the two tables on the following pages, 
which have been compiled from the columns of Tiu Statistketl Re- 
porter. Table I. shows the export by boat from ChitUgong District, 
arranged in three classes, for the six months ending February 1876 ; 
while Table II. shows the imports into the District during the same 
period. 
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Statistics of the River Traffic of Chittagong District for the 
Six Months ending February 1876. (Table I. — Exports.) 
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Statistics of the River Traffic of Chittagong District for the 
Six Months ending February 1876. (Table II.— Imports) 
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From these tables it appears that during the six months referred 
to, the total exports under Class I. (articles registered by weight 
only) amounted to an aggregate of 287,666 mounds^ or 10,531 tons ; 
and that the imports under Class 1 . reached 697,681 maunds^ or 
25,540 tons, being more than twice as much as the exports. This 
difference is, of course, to be explained by the fact that Chittagong 
is a rice-importing District, which either consumes or re-exports by 
sea the large imports of rice which it receives, chiefly from Noikhdlf. 
In Class III. (articles registered by value only) the total of the ex- 
ports is Rs. 89,699, or ^^8,969, 18s.; while the imports again 
double the exports, amounting to Rs. 175,170, or ^17,517. This 
difference is almost entirely accounted for by the large surplus of 
imports under the heading * Miscellaneous native goods.* 

Concerning the destination of the exports, and the origin of the 
imports, some information may be gained from other columns of The 
Statistical Reporter^ which record the traffic registered at the several 
stations. In the first place, it must be recollected that the terms * ex- 
ports and imports ’ are used in a special sense. They do not mean, 
according to their usual and accurate interpretation, the total of the 
goods leaving and entering the boundaries of Chittagong, but rather 
the totals consigned from, and destined to, any of the various markets 
within the District. According to the system of registration adopted, 
the stations selected are those trade centres through which the 
greatest amount of river traffic passes ; and such centres will rarely 
or never be found on the actual boundaries of a District. It follows, 
therefore, that there must always be a certain amount of double 
registration ; and that the totals given above do not represent only 
the amount of the exports from Chittagong and imports into Chitta- 
gong, projKrly so called, but, in addition, a large though unascer- 
tainablc amount of merely local traffic, passing from one mart 
within the District to another mart also within the District. For 
example, the imports of rice, as will be shown more fully in a sub- 
sequent paragraph, include the internal traffic of Chittagong, as well 
as the imports proper from Nodkhdlf and other Districts, while the 
same internal traffic is again entered under the exports. Despite 
this element of confusion, however, which cannot be altogether 
eliminated, it is imssiblc to arrive at conclusions of sufficient accu- 
racy regarding the sources from which Chittagong draws the bulk of 
her imports, though it is not equally easy to determine the destina- 
tion of her exports. 
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During the two months of September and October 1875, ^J^cn the 
registration station at Chittagong town was not yet open, the totab 
of both exports and imports were insignificant, with the exception 
of imports under Class III. This shows, what might have been 
expected, that the river trade of Chittagong with distant Districts is 
small ; though there is a considerable import of ‘ European cotton 
goods registered at Khulnd and Kidderpur, and of ‘ Miscellaneous 
native goods ’ registered at Ndrdyanganj. The returns for the follow- 
ing four months, November 1875 to February 1876, when the 
Chittagong station was open, shows the converse result on a large 
scale. During those four months, the total amount of passing traffic 
registered at the Chittagong station amounted to 675,862 maunds; 
of which no less than 643,203 maunds were entered as imported 
into Chittagong District, leaving only 32,659 maunds^ or 4*8 per 
cent, as consigned to other Districts. Now, the total of all the 
imports during these four months was 687,442 maunds; and as 
it is possible to ascertain the origin of the traffic registered at 
Chittagong, we are thus enabled to assign approximately the origin 
of 643,203 maunds^ or 93*5 per cent of the total imports into the Dis- 
trict Of the total registered at Chittagong, 329,054 maunds were 
entered as exported from the neighbouring District of Nodkhdlt 
As to this amount, it is certain that the whole must be included 
among the imports into Chittagong, towards which it contributes 
48*7 per cent, as it could not otherwise have passed the Chittagong 
station. Next in order comes the District of Chittagong, which itself 
consigned 225,227 maunds of the total registered at Chittagong. But 
it has already been mentioned that only 32,659 maunds of the total 
traffic registered as passing Chittagong were not imiK>rtcd into the 
District. It follows, therefore, that as much as 192,568 maunds of 
the exports from Chittagong must necessarily be also included 
among the imports into the District, of which they constitute 28*4 
per cent. VVe can thus demonstrate the origin of 77*1 per cent of 
the total imports. But these figures point to another important con- 
clusion. The total of the whole exports from Chittagong during the 
four months was 272,434 mauftds. But it has just been shown that 
192,568 maunds, or 70*6 per cent, of this amount, are also entered 
among the imports, as exhibiting merely the local movement of trade 
within the limits of the District Deducting this, we arc left with 
only 79,866 maunds as the exports proper from Chittagong. 

With regard to particular articles of trade, The SiaiistUal Reporter 
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furnishes detailed information for rice and European cotton goods. 
During the four months ending February 1876, the total amount of 
rice imported into Chittagong amounted to 383,319 fnaufuls^ or con- 
siderably more than one-half of the total imports. Out of this total, 
no less than 270,821 mauttds was supplied by the one District of 
Nodkhilf ; 20,575 came from Tipperah ; and there were minor ship- 
ments from marts in such distant Districts as Dacca and Jessor. In 
the total, however, of 383,3 1 9 maunds there is included the amount 
of 62,648 maufids^ consigned from various marts within the District 
of Chittagong itself. For reasons given above, this amount is neces- 
sarily entered in the table of imports, and is again entered under 
the exports, but it really ‘represents the local trade moving 
from one part of the District to another.* Deducting this amount 
from both tables, it will appear that during the four months Chitta- 
gong imported (in the strict sense of the term) 320,671 maunds ot 
rice, and exported in the same time only 11,856 maunds. The 
balance, therefore, of imports amounts to 308,815 maunds. It must 
carefully be remembered that these statistics only exhibit the river- 
trade. The i^bome trade in rice for the three months December 
1875 to February 1876, the season when the imports were the 
largest, is shown in Tlu Statisticai Reporter. During that time 
380,269 maumis were ‘ exported from Chittagong to places beyond 
sea, such as Cochin, the Maidive Islands, Galle, Bombay, and the 
Mauritius.’ As this total exceeds the balance of imports proper by 
71,454 maumis, it would appear that this amount must have been 
furnished by the rice-crop of Chittagong itself. 

The Statistieal Reporter also furnishes figures to show the internal 
rice trade of Chittagong. During the four months ending February 
1876, the total of this trade, as mentioned above, was 62,648 
maunds, of which the great bulk was derived from the following ex- 
porting marts: Parkfhdt, 29,098 maunds ; Baxihdt, 7,704; Kaigrdin, 
5,078; Alantaras's hdt, 4,140; Chaumunf, 2,623 ; Darbaktf, 2,327; 
Lakshmfganj, 1,937; Chittagong town, 1,669; Kldmdrdlf Chaud- 
hari’s hdt, 1,581 ; Jaldd, 1,203 1 Mahdjan’s hdt, 1,059 ; Rdmjan Ali's 
hdt, 563 ; Bdgh-khdlf, 187 ; Mahmud Takfs hdt, 142 ; Bdnskhdlf, 102. 

The trade in European cotton goods, which is very small, may be 
thus analysed during the two months ending January 1876; in 
February this item is altogether blank in both tables. The imports 
nominally reached a value of Rs. 10,540, and the exports 
Rs. 10,123 ; but these two items almost entirely cancel each other. 
As a matter of fact, the imports proper were only Rs. 2,750, of 
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which Calcutta sent Rs. 1,750, and Dacca Rs. 1,000. The balance 
of imports, amouAting to Rs. 7,790, represents the value of the 
goods moving from one part of the District to another, and is, of 
course, entered in both tables. The chief exporting marts within 
the District were — Chdktf, with Rs. 7,000 ; Chandanpur, Rs. 1,000 ; 
Baxihdt, Rs. 965 ; Chittagong town, Rs. 688. The chief importing 
marts were — Kakulibdz, Rs. 2,000; Nizdmpur, Rs. 1,750; Chitta- 
gong town, Rs. 1,667 f Nddompur, Rdmu, and Sadrghat, each 
Rs. 1,000; Pdtird, Rs. 600. 

The trade of Chittagong is especially large under the following mis- 
cellaneous items : unrefined sugar, bamboos, cocoa-nuts, and canes. 
But the largeness of the figures under these headings in both tables is 
to be attributed to a certain extent to double registration. In Nov- 
ember 1875, the total import of unrefined sugar amounted to 13,153 
maunds, and the export to 7,526; but no less than 6,045 maunds 
falls to be deducted from both these totals for the internal trade, 
consisting of the import into Chittagong town of 3,470 maunds from 
MaheshkhdK, and 2,575 from Mahukf, both of which places arc 
themselves within the limits of the District. In January 1876, the 
imports of both cocoa-nuts and bamboos into Chittagong were larger 
than into any other District of Bengal ; and in December 1876, the 
vast number of 29,800 canes were moved from one part of the Dis- 
trict to another, being three-fifths of the total number registered in 
the whole of the Province. 

The following descriptions of the cultivation of cotton and of tobacco 
in the Chittagong Hill Tracts has only become available since the 
Statistical Account of the District was printed off. In preference to 
omitting them altogether, I have thought it desirable to insert them 
in this place, though they have but a slight connection with the trade 
of the Regulation District of Chittagong. The description of the 
cultivation of cotton, and the trade in that article, is taken from The 
Staiistual Reporter for March 1876 ; the account of tobacco, from 
the columns of the same valuable periodical for January 1876 : — 

* Cotton Cultivation in the Hill Tracts. — Two descrip- 
tions of cotton arc met with in the Hill Tracts— ^^1// shuta and bettl 
shuia. The former species is of white colour, and is extensively 
cultivated throughout the District; the latter species is of brown 
colour, and is considered to be of an inferior description. Bmi 
shuia is not cultivated by itself, but grows here and there on the 
same piece of land on which phul shuia is grown ; nor is it gathered 
or sold separately, but is found mixed up with phul shuia. In a 
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maund of seed-cotton there is generally about half a ser of bcni 
shjiia. Cotton-plants of a superior kind, called ndkuli^ grow wild in 
the plains. These plants are very few in number, grow to the 
height of six or seven feet, and yield cotton for eight or ten years, 
after which they wither and die. Each plant yields about four or 
five sers of cotton. From this kind the sacerdotal thread of the 
Brdhmans is made. It is nearly allied to what is known by the 
name of dani cotton in other parts of Bengal, and nurma in the 
North-Western Provinces. 

* A kdni of jum land, which is the land measure in both Chitta- 
gong District and the Hill Tracts, and is equivalent to i bighd 4 
kdihds^ or i rood 23 poles 14^ yards, produces on an average 30 
dris or 8 mounds of paddy, 1^ maunds of cotton, and vegetables. 
In each hole for the reception of seeds, about three seeds of cotton 
are put ; four or five sers of cotton seed thus being sown in a kdni of 
jum land, which produces 2,000 to 2,500 plants, each plant yielding 
about half a chhatdk of uncleaned cotton. 

* During the month of May or June the seed is sown, the plants 
flower in September, the pods form in September or October, and 
the cotton is picked in November or December. The crop is, as a 
rule, gathered by the jumid women on two or three difierent occa- 
sions from each plot of land during each season ; the cotton picked 
first being considered to be the best, from which seeds for sowing 
are reserved. The plant, which is generally from 2j^ to four feet 
high, is left standing till it withers and dies. Severe drought 
or unseasonable rain subjects the crop to the ravages of insects ; but 
the visitation of rats is more dreaded by the hill-men than the 
appearance of insects. The rats prefer grain, and eat that crop 
first ; but if the visitation is a severe one, they devour the cotton 
seeds also. Such damaged cotton is known as indurkaia suta^ and 
sells at a reduced price. The cultivation of cotton is said to 
be more expensive than rice, and the produce more precarious. 

' In a miundol uncleaned cotton there are 25 sers of seed and 
refuse, and 15 sers of cleaned cotton [in other words, the propor- 
tion of the latter is as 3 to 5]. The cotton is cleansed in an ordinary 
machine, composed of two horizontal hand-revolving cylinden fixed 
in a couple of thin upright planks. The cotton pods are applied to 
the partition between the cylinders ; and the fibre, being separated 
from the seed, is drawn through by the rotatory motion of the cylin- 
ders, imparted by means of a common wooden handle. It is then, in 
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the raw state, easily disposed of in the markets. Cotton is, as a rule, 
cleaned by the women, by means of the machine above described, 
which is called cliarkU Its price is from 12 AnnAs to Rs. 1/4 (is. 6d. to 
2S. 6d.) A, jumid woman can, on the average, clean three sers of raw 
cotton per diem ; but the Bengalis can turn out more work in this 
respect. A few of the Bengalis of the poorer class, men and women, 
periodically go to the hills for some months to clean cotton. I'hey 
can clean five to eight sers of raw cotton daily. Seed-cotton sold 
by the/r/m/Vfj in the bdzArs in the Regulation District is also cleaned 
by ‘the Bengali women in their villages. It is not easy to state the 
exact cost of cleaning. A maund of cleaned cotton is produced Irom 
about three maunds of uncleaned cotton ; three maunds of uncleaned 
cotton cost Rs. 7-12 at the head-quarters of the Hill Tracts, and 
a tnaund of cleaned cotton Rs. 13. The difference, Rs. 3/4 (6s. 6d.), 
covers the expense of cleaning and the profit of the middle-men. 

* The seed is not thrown away, but is kept for sowing during the 
ensuing season. What is not wanted by the cultivator is sold at the 
rate of 1 2 sers to 20 sers per rupee. The cotton seed is also to 
some extent valued for the oil which is extracted from it, and used 
as a medicine for itches and for disease of the hoofs of cittle. A 
ser of seed yields a chhatdk of oil. 

‘ The shopkeepers and ^oladArs of the establislied bAzAn in the 
Hill Tracts make advances to the jumiAs during the sowing season, 
which are repaid in cotton at the harvest time. 'I'hey can buy 
uncleaned cotton at 2 to 4 AmiAs per maitmi, and cleaned cotton at 
6 to S AnnAs per ftiautid, less than the market price. 

‘ A few years ago some samples of Chittagong cotton were valued 
by the Secretary to the Agri-lforlicullural .Society at lhrec|>enre a- 
pound. Dr Royle w.is of opinion that the “ Indian cotton possesses 
some good (pi.'ilities of its own. Among lliese may be mentioned 
colour, swelling of the fibre in ble.u hing, and particularly the facility 
with which it takes colour in d>eing.” Chittagong cotton is su[>- 
lK)Scd to possess the last-mentioned quality. 

‘ The cotton produced by the jnm method of cultivation is a 
short-stapled, rough sort, very adhesive to the seed, and therefore 
comparatively of small value, it does not appear that any ex|KTi- 
ments have been made to try if this loc.al cotton can be improved 
by cultivation for its s.ake alone— /.«*., without admixture with rice 
and vegetables ; but the hill-mcn s.iy that if this is done the plant 
runs to wood, and produces scarcely any cotton. 
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* Attempts have, however, been made to introduce improved 
seed. An experiment was made in 1861 with New Orleans seed, 
but it turned out a failure, owing to the seed having been sown too 
late in the season. At that time a hrm, under the name of Messrs 
Hollingsworth & Mack, settled in business at Chittagong, intend- 
ing to buy cotton for shipment to Calcutta; but finding that the 
quantity of cotton which could be got was too small for any regular 
trade, gave up the speculation in despair. Another attempt to in- 
troduce New Orleans seed was made in 1874. This also failed, for 
two reasons — first, because the seed was sown too late in the season ; 
and, secondly, because the ground was not burnt, so that the plants, 
as they came up, were attacked by a series of insects and blight, 
which eventually destroyed them. 

* The price of cotton last year (1874-75) in some of the important 
marts is shown in the following table : — 


Pricks ok Cotton in the CiiriTACONG Marts during the 
Year 1874-75. 
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•'Fhc prices shown in the preceding table do not differ much 
from the rate that was prevalent about fifteen years ago. In the 
town of Chittagong, in the year 1858-59, uncleaned cotton during the 
growing season sold at Ks. 3/8 pftr maund, or 9s. 6d. a hundred- 
weight; and when out of season, at Ks. 5/4 per maund^ or 14s. 4d. 
a hundredweight. In 1859 60, in the season, at Ks. 4/8 per maund, 
or I as. 3d. a hundredweight ; out of season, at from Rs. 6/8. to Rs. 7 
per mauptd^ or from 17s. 9d. to 19s. id. a hundredweight. In 1860- 
61, in the season, at from Rs. 4/1 a to Rs. 5/6 per mautidy or from 
I as. lid. to 14s. 8d. a hundredweight; and out of season, at from 
Rs. 6/8 to Ks. 7/0 per maund^ or from 1 7s. 9d. to 19s. id. a hundred- 
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weight This year (1875-76) the price of cotton has fallen about 
8 to 12 dnnds per maufid, or is. 4d to 2s. a hundredweight’ 

Exports of Cotton from the Hill Tracts.-- Raw cotton 
forms, undoubtedly, the most valuable export from the Hill Tracts. 
Some portion of the crop is locally consumed in the manufacture of 
home-spun cloth; but the greater i>art is sold to the Bengali traders, 
and floated down to Chittagong on bamboo rafts. Money, fish, 
tobacco,. &c., are given to the jiimhis in exchange for the raw 
material, most of which is ultimately conveyed to Dacca and Ndrd- 
yanganj (also in Dacca District). None of the cotton grown on this 
side of the Naf is sent to Ardkdn.’ Statistics showing the exports 
of cotton from the Hill Tracts have been given on pp. 84, 85, of this 
volume. 

‘ The principal marts where cotton is largely sold are Kdsdlang, 
Rdhgdmdtf, Borddom, Banddrban, Mdnilc-chari, Tipperah Bdzdr 
(on the Phenf), and Chandragund. in the Hill Tracts, and Rodjd hdt 
and Poang hdt in Chittagong District. Most of these pl.ices arc 
situated on the banks of the two most important rivers whii h inter- 
sect the hills and the plains of Chittagong. 

‘ The following table shows the (juantity of cotton which passed 
the Custom-house at Chittagong during each of the past seventeen 
years. It does not, however, record the entire ex]>orts, as cotton 
passes by many channels of which the officers of customs have no 
cognizance. It has already been mentioned that the great bulk of 
the cotton exported from the Hill I'racts probably finds its way to 
Dacca and Naiayanganj. The mauml has been calculated as c«iual 
to 82*2 lbs. 


Expori's ok CorroN from CiinTACoNo according to the Cus- 
tom-House Returns i-or the Seventeen Year.s, 1858-59 
to 1874-75. 
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Tobacco Cultivation in the Hill Tracts. — ‘The following 
report on the culdvadon of tobacco is derived for the most part from 
information supplied by Captain Lewin, when he was Deputy Com- 
missioner of the Chittagong Hill Tracts. There is no doubt that 
under proper supervision the area of culdvation might be largely 
increa^ ; and it is to be hoped that signs may soon appear of 
European enterprise (which is already very active in the encourage- 
ment of teaculdvadon in Chittagong) taking the direcdon of the 
ferdle Mdtimiiri valley. 

* The amount of cultivation during the last five or six years has 
not varied in any notable degree. Each family raises sufficient for 
its own wants ; and after reserving enough for home consumpdon, 
the surplus only is sold, for what it will fetch, to the bepdrisy bamboo- 
cutters, or other inhabitants of the plains, who may from time to 
dme visit the isolated hill-villages. The number of acres under cul- 
tivadon has been esdmated at 177. The average quantity produced 
per acre is about 490 sers (8^ cwt) Each plant produces on an 
average eight leaves fit for consumption : in one acre there are about 
10,980 plants, and 176 leaves go to the ser. The cost of cultiva- 
tion can hardly be ascertained, as the hill people employ no hired 
labour. The heavy work of culture is performed by the men, and 
the lighter duties by the women and children of each family. Tak- 
ing the ordinary price of local labour at the prevailing rates, 5 dnnds 
per diem, the average cost per acre may be estimated at 
Ks. 8 (16s.) The quality and price of the tobacco produced in differ- 
ent parts of the District vary considerably. In the Headquarter 
Subdivision the quality is not very good, and the rate of selling 
varies from two to three dnnds a ser (1 ^d. to a^d. per lb.), accord- 
ing to demand and supply. There is only one variety of seed known 
and cultivated ; and the quality of the produce naturally varies from 
different external causes, as selection of ground, care of culture, &c. 
In the Sangu Subdivision there are three qualities of tobacco recog- 
nised. The first and best sort is the khoa 4 oungy so called from the 
name of the valley on the Mdtdmiiri river, where alone it is found. 
The word khoa-doung is Burmese, and signifies “ pigeon’s wing.” 
It is the name of a certain si>ecics of rock which is found on the 
Mitimilrf, concerning which the belief pertains that where this rock 
protrudes from the earth on one bank of the river, the opposite shore 
will afford the best soil for the culture of tobacco. The excellence 
of tliis ijarticular sort of tobacco may be fairly attributed to speciality 
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of soil, rather than to any peculiar mode or extra care in culture. 
This belief is greatly strengthened by the fact that the seed of this 
variety of tobacco when sown elsewhere only produces an oidinary 
crop. The second quality of tobacco in the Sangu Subdivision is 
known as mrikkyoung, or Mdtimdri tobacco, mri-khyoung being the 
Burmese name for the Mdtdmdri river. This quality is the ordinary 
sort grown throughout the whole valley. The third quality is the 
rigre^khyaung, or Sangu river tobacco. This description is raised 
entirely in the Sangu valley. 

^The prices of these three sorts of tobacco are as follow: (i) 
khoa-dotifig^i) dnnds per ser^ or Rs. 22/8 per maumi {£1, is. 5d. a 
cwt.) ; (2) mri-khyoung-~% dnnds per ser, or Rs. 20 per maund {£9^ 
14s. 7d. a cwt) \ (3) rigre-khyoung—t dnnds per irr, or Rs. 15 per 
maund (^2, os. iid. a cwt) 

‘ There is also a dwarf variety of tobacco met with in the Sangu 
Subdivision. It is, however, of very inferior quality, possessing only 
the advantage of being very hardy, and susceptible of cultivation in 
places where the better sorts would not thrive. This dwarf tobacco, 
and the rejected leaves of the second and third qualities above-men- 
tioned, are sold to the poorer classes at about 3 dnnds per irr, or 
Rs. 7/8 per maund {£ii os. sd. a cwt.) 

* Tobacco is universally and largely consumed by all the hill 
tribes. They smoke it as cheroots and also in pipes ; they chew 
the leaf, or eat it as an adjunct Xopdn^ of which they are inordinately 
fond. Tobacco-water is also bottled and used as an astringent and 
preservative for the teeth and gums. 

‘ There is but one method of tobacco cultivation, which is com- 
mon to the whole District. It is rude and primitive, but apparently 
answers the purpose of producing good tobacco, as the best variety 
of mri-khyoung is said to be of peculiarly delicate flavour, certainly 
not inferior to good Manilla produce. 

‘ The mode of culture is as follows. A spot of land is selected on the 
river bank, about a month after the rivers have fallen, subsequent to 
the rains (in November or the latter part of October). By preference 
the ground should be alluvial— that is, it should have been submerged 
by the high water in the rains, and have been cx[)osed to light and 
air long enough for a good crop of jungle-grass and weeds to spring 
up before cultivation begins. The undergrowth is cleared, collected 
in heaps, and burnt ; the ashes thus obtained form the sole fertiliser 
used by the cultivators. The soil should be light and friable ; it is 
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not prepared or broken up in any way for the reception of the seed, 
which is simply scattered broadcast over the ground. A space equal 
in extent to one-half of the actual cultivation is thus sown, and the 
spot left to itself. In about five to six weeks’ time the seed, having 
germinated, springs up, and the young crop having reached a height 
of some four inches, the transplanting is commenced ; the strongest 
half of the plants are removed, and planted at distances of about a 
foot apart in the remaining half of the land. The transplanting is 
performed, if possible, in the evening, so that the plants may have 
the benefit of the night dew and cool temperature. 

* After the transplanting is finished, the plot will be roughly 
fenced in with slips of bamboo, and the crop be watched and tended. 
The gtound is kept clear of weeds, grubs and caterpillars are de- 
stroyed, and the plants watered. For about a week after transplant- 
ing, water is given twice a-day, in the morning and evening ; after 
that it is only occasionally administered, as the appearance of the 
plants seems to indicate. In about two months after the plants are 
well rooted, the terminal or top shoot of the plant is nipped off, to 
prevent its further upward growth, the plant being kept down by this 
process to about half its nominal height. 

* The collection of the crop begins about the month of March, 
and continues until April. The plants are not cut down until the 
whole crop is gathered : they arc allowed to remain standing, the 
weaker or redundant leaves being plucked off from time to time. If 
left to itself, the plant would throw out some 50 to 60 leaves, but 
these would be of low quality and flavour. The leaves plucked from 
time to time are thought very inferior, and in many instances are 
thrown away. It is the last six to eight leaves remaining on the 
plant which are of superior quality, and which are specially gathered 
and stored. In about three or three and a-half months after planting, 
the crop approaches maturity. This is indicated by the appearance 
of the leaves, which become of a reddish colour, and small red spots 
break out here and there upon their surface. The thickness, brittle- 
ness, &c., of the leaf are also signs of maturity. 

* In gathering the crop, the leaves are not usually removed from 
the stalk ; but, when practicable, the stalk is cut into small pieces, 
upon each of which remain two leaves of tobacco. This arrange- 
ment is favoured by the growth of the plant, the leaves being gene- 
rally in pairs, one on each side of the stem. The pairs of leaves are 
arranged in a thin layer along a slip of bamboo, upon which is super- 
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posed another slip, confining as with a clamp the small piece of 
stalk left to each pair. Each layer should be only two leaves thick, 
and about six to eight feet long. The leaves, finally, are hung up in 
rows of layers inside the house of the owner, and here they arc 
allowed to remain. The rows are not too close together, and the 
tobacco has every advantage of dryness and ventilation. This dry- 
ing process lasts for about a month or five weeks, by which time 
the leaf grows fit for packing. The length. of this period, however, 
naturally depends much upon the state of the atmosphere, as the fall 
of rain, or any excessive moisture of the air, would retanl the process. 
The leaves are then taken down and cleared from dust and dirt, 
and are packed afresh in rows between bamboo clamps as before. 
Each row is about i8 inches long, and contains something over a 
quarter of a str lb.) of tobacco. The leaves packed thus in rows 
are stowed in baskets, and cither kept for consumption or sold, ns 
inclination or need may dictate. 

‘The quantity of tobacco exported annually may be roughly esti- 
mated as follows: from Mdtimuri, 8o maundi; Sangu, 50 maundi; 
Head-quarters Subdivision, 50 maunds; Phenf, 15 maunds: total, 
195 tnaunds, or 143 hundredweight. The greater portion of the 
Mdtdmurf exports finds its way, viA C'ox’s Hdzdr, to Akydb, where it 
is manufactured into clieroots for the local market.’ 

Capital. — Money is plentiful in the District ; but the people have 
a high standard of living, and hence, as the Collector stated in 1871, 
there is probably no gre^at accumulation of coin. Surplus money is 
usually invested in land. The Collector rcporteil in 1871 that the 
interest on small pawning trans.ictions was then 25 per cent. ; f8 per 
cent, is now (1875) the usual rate charged. I.arge transaction.s, with 
a mortgage on moveable property, are almost unknown in the Dis- 
trict. When land is mortgaged, the interest is about 12 per. cent, or 
even less, if the security is first class. In the rase of a |>crson buy- 
ing an estate, from 4 to 5 per cent, is considerwl a fair return for the 
capital invested in the |)urchasc. Agricultural advances arc, the 
Collector staled, almost unknown, and are hardly ever required by 
the cultivators. There is no large native bank in the District, but 
a branch of the Bank of Bengal was o])cned at Chittagong in 1873. 
In the town of Chittagong there arc several Large money-lenders. 
In the villages money is lent by shopkeepers, and also by some of 
the more wealthy cultivators and subordinate landlords. 'Fhe value 
of the exports from the |)orl of Chittagong far excceils the value of 
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the imports, but of those exports a very large proportion is derived 
from the Districts of Nodkhilf and Tipperah. 

Imported Capital. — No industry conducted by European agency, 
and requiring a large imported capital at the commencement of opera- 
tions, is carried on in this District. Most of the tea-gardens in the 
District were begun on a small scale, and additional land has been 
gradually brought into cultivation. Indigo and silk are not pro- 
duced in Chittagong. 

The Tea Industry in Chittagong.' — The introduction of tea 
into Chittagong District dates from the year 1840. In that year 
Mr Sconce, the Collector, received some tea-seed from Assam, and 
three China plants from the Botanical Gardens : these were put down 
in the 'Pioneer* Garden in the Sadr Station, and in 1843 tea was 
first manufactured in Chittagong. In November 1863, Dr J. B. 
Barry visited Chittagong, and caused 20,000 acres of land to be 
taken up on his account. After this, other speculators came for- 
ward, applications for allotments of waste-lands poured into the 
Collcctoratc, and a number of gardens were opened out, many of 
which failed, either through the fault of the managers, or from 
unsuitable sites having been chosen. Most of the lands intended 
for tea-planting arc held in fee-simple, having been purchased 
under the Waste-Land Rules. Rich land, with good drainage, and 
facilities for irrigation, is considered the best for the growth of 
tea; but in Chittagong most of such sites — at least those easily 
accessible — have been already taken up for cultivation. However, 
the Collector reported, in 1873, that there is yet a sufficiency of 
moderately good tea-land in the District. Planters complain gene- 
rally that, though sufficient rain falls during the year, its distribution 
is not favourable for tea. There is a want of rain in the early part 
of the season, and the months of March, April, and May arc parti- 
cularly trying to the plants. The heavy rainfall during the months 
of July, August, and September is also objected to by the planters. 
Owing to so much of the land taken up for tea being situated on 
hills, the want of rain in the spring cannot be supplied by artificial 
irrigation, except at a very heavy outlay. The class of plants in the 
gardens is chiefly hybrid, but there arc some Assam indigenous and 
China teas. High-class hybrid seems to be preferred, and to thrive 
best ill this District The manufacture of green tea in Chittagong 

* This account of u*a culture in ^‘hittagong is i.ikcn chiefly from a report sub- 
mitted to (iovemment in 1873 by the Commissioner. Mr llankry. 
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has now ceased. Of black tea, the greater part of the produce 
is classed as Pekoe or Pekoe Souchong, Souchong, and Congou. 
Local labour is generally employed, and preferred by the planters, 
but during recent years it has been found impossible to obtain a 
sufficient supply. The number of imported coolies in the years 
1873-74 and 1874-75 was 200 and 654 respectively. But there 
would probably be none at all, the Commissioner stated, if 
the high rate of wages offered in Ardkdn did not attract a large 
number of labourers from Chittagong. These men return to attend 
to their own cultivation in June. During this and the following 
months they are engaged in ploughing and sowing, and thus the 
planters, at the busiest time of the season, find it difficult to get 
sufficient local labour. The imported coolies are of the class gene- 
rally known as Dhdngars. They come from the western Districts, 
and are the same as those selected for Assam, Sylhet, anil Cachdr. 
The contract -rate of wages for imported coolies in 1873 averagcil 
Rs. s (los.) per month for men, and Rs. 4 (8s.) for women. The 
local rate was, at the same date, Rs. 6 (12s.) for tea-rollers, or 
factory hands; Rs. 5 (los.) for ordinary coolies, or hoers; and 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 (4s. to 8s.) for adults or children employed in 
plucking the leaf. The following Statement ( 1 .), compiled by the 
Collector, shows the state bf tea cultivation in the Disirict of Chit- 
tagong in the year 1872 ; and Statement II. shows the r|uantity and 
estimated value of tea exported from Chittagong during the six years 
ending 1873-74. From the latter statement it appears that both the 
amount and value of the tea exported have progressively inrrcaseil 
year by year. 


I — Statemlnt showing Condition oi* Tea Cui.thki in nii: 
District oi Chittagong in the Yi.am 1872. 


No. of 
Plania- 
lionf 

Arra in Acre** 

Approiimaie 
Yield in ll« 

iVfiirrlniKii* 

Average Yield 
in lie. |irr Acre 

of Maiiirv 

Under 

Tea Ciilii- 
valion. 

'1 aken lip fnr 

1 Jam inn, tmC 
not yet planted 

Total. 

»3 

1.303 

a 3.<*7 

34.890 

905.112 

198 
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II.— Statement showing Quantity and Value of Tea exported 
FROM Chittagong in the Six Years ending 1873-74. 


Year, 

Chests Exported. 

Estimated Value. 

1868-69 

502 

3^4,016 0 

1869-70 

1,271 

10,168 0 

1870-71 

1.963 

15,827 10 

1871-72 

2,841 

25,214 2 

1872-73 

3.34a 

27,977 6 

1*73-74 

4.4*7 

30,147 14 


The mania for tca-planting speculations in the years 1862 to 
1865^ gave a great impetus to the buying of waste land in Chitta- 
gong, with the intention of forming tea-gardens. The applicants 
were chiefly Europeans, and often the representatives of Companies 
got up for the purpose. The aggregate area of waste lands, for 
which applications were made, was an enormous proportion of the 
total area of waste lands within easy reach of a river, a road, or a 
village-path. In one valley, between two ranges of hills, the whole 
of the waste lands on both sides of the borders of the cultivation, 
extending from the ninth to the fortieth mile-post of the road pass- 
ing through the valley, were applied for. One hundred and one 
applications were received by the Collector of Chittagong for 
215,730 acres of land. 

In the waste-land sales, nodbdd uncultivated lands (for which the 
holders had no claim to resettlement) were purposely included ; and 
through the negligence or ignorance of the rightful holders, a con- 
siderable area of settled nodbdd land, and a good deal of land held 
under various rights and titles, passed also into the hands of the lot 
purchasers. Occasionally, but rarely, the early operations of the 
tea-planters disclosed to settlement-holders the fact of their settled 
lands being sold ; but in many instances this was not discovered 
until a long interval had elapsed— often not till after the time within 
which objections could be raised had expired. 

In the year 1865, an antagonistic feeling s[)rung up between the 
managers of waste lots and the natives of the different villages. 
Tdiukddrs sometimes found their lands taken into the lots, and no 
compensation paid in consequence. Villagers of all classes often 
found that the manager either refused to allow grass, bamboos, and 
jungles to be cut at all, or only on payment, and the same as regards 

• Tlie remainder of thU account of the tea industry of Cluttagong is mainly derived 
from a report submitted in 1871 to the Board of Revenue by the Commissioner. Lord 
Ulick Llrowne. 



SOCIETIES OR INSTITUTIONS 


ail 


grazing cattle on the waste lands. At the same time, the majority 
of managers or owners did not try to make a profit in those matters ; 
some allowed everything free of charge over about 2,500 acres out of 
3,000, only reserving 500 for their own wants. Most charged the 
merest trifle as an exercise of their rights of ownership, and only one 
or two charged high rates. 

There was a general failure in the suits instituted against the lot- 
holders ; and in many instances the villagers tried the effect of a 
stubborn resistance to the tea-planters, persisting in grazing their 
cattle in, and cutting produce from, the lots, in spite of the planters' 
prohibition. The planters then seized the cattle for trespass, and at 
some inconvenience sent them a long way to the nearest cattle- 
pound. Charges of theft also were made, after full w.-irning, against 
the villagers caught stealing forest-produce ; but after a little while 
the planters found they could not get a conviction, for a reason very 
characteristic of Chittagong. Their servants generally lived in or 
near the neighbouring villages, and on the servants giving evidence 
against the villagers, the latter burnt down their houses. Before long 
the quarrels terminated in the destruction of tea-plants, and in a few 
instances in the firing of tea-houses, and even in one or two instances 
of the bungalows in which the planters livctl. 

In order to allay the bad feeling between the lot-owners on the 
one hand, and settlement-holders and villagers on the other, it was 
decided that the waste lots that had not been iwofessionally sur- 
veyed should be surveyed and demarcated, and either the settled 
lands restored or compensation paid for them. As .1 general rule, 
the lot-owners and managers were accommodating and reasonable, 
and the measures adopted were eminently successful. The bad feel- 
ing that existed has now to a great extent subsided; and the Collec- 
tor reported in July 1874 that during the preceding year the relations 
between the planters and the i>eoplc of the neighbouring villages 
had, with two exceptions, been generally satisfactory. 

Societies or Institutions. — A society called the Chittagong 
Association was established in Chittagong shortly after the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor’s visit in January 1875. The object of the Associa- 
tion is to promote the goo<l of the District, and to bring to the notice 
of Government or of the local authorities any reform that may be 
considered desirable. The subscription necessary to constitute 
membership is two Rupees (4s.) per annum. The Chittagong Asso- 
ciation is a branch of an older society— the Chittagong Reople’s 
Association in C-alcuttx This Assori.ation is roin[)oxcd of educated 
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natives of Chittagong living in Calcutta. One of its chief objects is 
to promote female education, and the Association patronises some 
five or six girls' schools in the interior of the District. 

Incomes and Income-Tax. — ^Throughout the whole District only 
876 incomes were assessed in 1870-71, as exceeding ^50 per annum. 
The total amount of these 876 incomes was about 100,000, and 
the amount of income-tax realised was 12s. In the follow- 

ing year the tax was reduced from an average rate of 3^ per cent to 
per cent, and the minimum of incomes liable to assessment was 
jaised to ^^75 per annum; the amount of the tax then realised for 
the year 1871-72 was only ^^809, los. In Chittagong District, 
however, wealth is so diffused among the whole population that the 
income-tax can give, the Collector stated in 1871, no clue to the 
condition of the people. 

Revenue and Expenditure of the District.— Todar Mall, 
Akbdr*s Finance Minister, treated Chittagong as part of the Muham- 
madan dominions, and in the year 1582 fixed its assessment on the 
rent-roll of the Empire at Rs. 285,607. Chittagong was, however, 
then a province of Ardkdn, and it was not till 1665 that Chittagong 
was conquered by Shaistd Khdn, and completely incorporated with 
the Mughul Empire. On the conquest of Chittagong by the Mughuls, 
it does not appear to have been at once assessed for the payment of 
Government revenue, and even the expenses of the troops maintained 
for its defence against the Maghs were borne by the Dacca Treasury. 
As, however, the Muhammadan rule became more secure, the Dis- 
trict was assessed, and by the year 1713 the revenue amounted to 
Ks. 68,421. Chittagong was ceded to the English in 1760. It con- 
tained then an area of 2,987 square miles, and (including the grants 
for the maintenance of a military force) it yielded a revenue of siJkJtd 
Rs- 323.*3S- 

The Collector has furnished me with tables showing the gross 
revenue and expenditure of the District for the years 1859-60 and 
1870-71. These tables, however, contain so many items which are 
mere matters of account, transfer, and deposit, as to be absolutely 
worthless for comparative purposes. I am not in a position to 
eliminate these superfluous items for the earlier year ; and, conse- 
quently, I have thought it best to omit altogether the figures for 
1859-60. For 1870-71 I have been able to strike out all such items. 
The following balance-sheet shows the net revenue and expenditure 
of Chittagong District for that year 
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Land-Tax. — The land-tax forms the most important, though not 
in every year the chief, source of revenue of the District. The fol- 
lowing Table I. gives the number of estates upon the rent-roll of the 
District in the years 1790, 1800, 1850, and 1870; and also shows 
the number of registered proprietors, and the amount of land-revenue 
that they paid. Table II., furnished by Mr Veasey when Officiating 
Collector, gives the area of each description of estate in the District, 
as well as the revenue paid by each class. 

1 . 

Statkmlnt showing the number of Estates ufon the Rent-roll 
OF THE District, with the Land-revenue they paid, and the 

NUMBER OF REGISTERED PROPRIETORS PAYING ReNT TO. GOV- 
ERNMENT. 



179a 

i8oo-oi 

1850-51. 

1870-71. 

Numlxr of estates paying 
rent to Government, 
Niiml)cr of registered pro- 
prietors or co-parceners, 
Total land-revenue paid, . 
Average land* revenue paid 
by each estate. 

Average land-revenue paid 
by each proprietor or co- 
parcener, 

3.376 

>384 

i 6 S«. 4 >a 

4 6>J 

£,•9 10 ti\i 

3 »oo 5 

^,i86 

j6S*.044 

£16 19 bh 

9 16 loH 

40.764 

61,040 

^ 78 . 4 M 

>8 5K 

£' 5 8}< 

29.408 

52,047 

A 75 .aoo 

£2 II iH 

£i 8 loK 


II. 


Area of lach description of Estate in the District in 1875, 
AND THE Land-revenue paid by each Cijvss. 


Description of Estate. 

Area in Acres. 

Revenue payable to 
(kivcniment. 

1. Tarti/s, . . ... 

а. 7iiyw4/^.ir maMdi, .... 

3. Kcsuined hikhtrd/ (enures, 

4. Recently cunstilutod Ztimfnddris, . 

^ NoilbiiJ titluks admitted to permanent 

settlement 

б. Kent free holdings and waste lots, . 

7. Khiis OTi/Ad/t, 

8. NodMH iiliuks paying direct to the 

ColU*clor 

9. Circle farms, . 

Total, 

267,872 

32,202 

66.431 

24.710 

10.590 

84.271 

67.386 

193.710 

182,830 

93a 002 

/:44.3I3 14 \y, 

908 3 6J4 
7.143 9 9 >^ 

781 19 6K 

925 5 

3.689 II 7k 
10.928 10 0 

6.341 0 

if 7 S .034 14 3 X 
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Customs Department. — The profits of the Customs Department 
arc almost entirely derived from the duties levied on rice exported 
from Chittagong and on salt imported into the District In the 
year 1850-51, the expenditure of the Customs Department was 
^628, 16s. as against receipts to the amount of ^402. In 1860-61, 
the receipts were ;^4i327,’4S., and the expenditure 12s.; 

while in the year 1870-71, the receipts amounted to ^{^101,734, 18s., 
and the expenditure to only ;^2,5i6, 8s. The profits of the years 
1870-71 were, therefore, ;^99,2i8, i os., as against ^{^3,656, 12s. in 
1860-61. The receipts as well as (he profits of tlic Customs De- 
partment were slightly less in the ybars 1873-74 and 1874-75 
in the years 1870-71. The following table shows the export duty 
levied on rice (husked and unhusked) and on other articles, and also 
the import duty levied on salt and on other articles during the years 
1850-51, 1860-61, 1870-71, and 1873-74 : — 


Year. 


Import Duty 

’total 



Salt 

Other Articles 

1850-51 

jf '77 >o 

Cw 18 


Z' 7 <) >a 

^402 0 

18^61 

3.399 *8 

66 8 


834 14 

4 . 3 *>« 0 

1870-71 

15,241 18 

64 16 

^85.763 8 

S '3 >6 

101.583 iR 

>873-74 

23,3^ 16 

22 0 

73 - 9 S« a 

B 

98,025 6 


There was no import-duty levied on salt in the years 1850-51 and 
1860-61, as the manufacture of salt by Government within Chitta- 
gong District had not then been discontinued, and the income 
derived from salt was then the profit on manufacture, and not a duty 
levied on importation. 

Magisterial, Civil, and Revenue Courts. — The following 
table shows the number of Courts, and also the number of Coven- 
anted Officers, in the District, in the years 1860-61 and 1870-71 : — 




mm 

Niimlicr of MiRUlrnal < oiirts, . 

9 

10 

Numlirr of ( i>il anil Rcvmiir (Courts, 

30 

30 

Niiniljitr of < ovcnanliil Ofliccrs at 



work ihroughoui ihc year. . 

6 

7 
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Rent Law. — The number of rent-suits, and the number of miscel- 
laneous applications under Act X. of 1859, or under laws based upon 
it, are shown in the following statement 



1861-63. 

1863-63. 

1866-67. 

1868-69. 

Number of original suit» instituted. . 
Number of mis^laneoua applications 
in cases exclusive of the original 

>«i 373 

8,619 

6.753 

5 . 40 * 

suits 

3.*99 

5 i >44 

S .»94 

4.898 


Police. — For police purposes Chittagong District is divided into 
the following thirteen thdnds or police circles : (i) Chittagong; (2) 
Kumirii ; (3) Hdthiziri ; (4) Mirkdsarii ; ^ (5) Phatikchari ; (6) 
Riojiti ; (7) Patid ; (8) Sdtkdnid ; (9) Mdskhdl (Maheshkhdli) ; (10) 
Chakirid ; (i i) Rdmu ; (12) Cox's Bdzdr ; (13) Ukhil There are also 
the following thirteen police-outposts: (i) Phenf; (2) Sitdkund ; 
(3) Rangunid; (4) Pdrki; (5) Anwdrd ; (6) Bdnskhdli; (7) Jaldi ; 
(8) Duldhdzard; (9) Hdrbdng; (10) KutaMid; (ii) Gaijanid; (12) 
Tekndf; (13) Nihld. The Police force consists of three distinct 
bodies — the Regular or District Police ; a Municipal Police for the* 
protection of the town of Chittagong ; and a Village Watch or rural 
])olice, paid for by the village residents. The following Statement 
shows the actual strength and cost in 1871 of the three branches of 
Police in the District, os well as their strength and cost when com- 
pared with the area and {copulation of the District. The po[)ulation 
of the District has been taken from the Census Report of 1872 

' ^fiction w;u» given in Augitoi 1875 tr.iiibfer of the |itihee circle of Mirk.i- 

^irAi to the Uibtrict of Nuikhali. 













Statistics of the Police of the District of Chittagong in 1871. 


POUCE STATISTICS. 
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The whde police force of the District— Village, and 
Monidpal— consisted in 1871 of 3,158 men, maintained at a cost of 
13,848, 14s. Taking then the population, area, and number of 
houses accofding to the Census Report of 1873, there was in 1871 
an average of one constable or village watch for every 79 square 
miles, for every 63 houses, and for every 357 of the population. 
Of the Municipal Police a large majority are Muhammadans, but of 
the Regular District Police by hi the majority are Hindus and 
Magha 

The following statement shows the work done by the police in the 
prosecution of criminals during the year 1871 : — 


1 

a 

3 

4 

5 

1^- 

!ll| 

IT 

3 

Registered. 

jil 

i'i 

£ 

Number of Convictions 
<rf>cmined in the^ 
Cases referred to in 
column 3. 

!i| 

111 

z 

938 

940 

359 

537 

34® 


In the preceding statement the number of convictions is given, 
and not the number of cases in which convictions were obtained, as 
in some cases one or more defendants may have been convicted, 
while othen prosecuted in the same case were acquitted. 

Criminal Classes. The Jail. — With the exception of arson, 
heinous crimes are rare in Chittagong District ; the most common 
offences are theft, criminal trespass, and assault The majority 
of the prisoners in the jail belong to the lower classes of Muham- 
madans, but there are no offences characteristic of any particular 
caste or class. The principal branches of labour and manufiurture 
carried on in the District Jail during the year 1870 were brick- 
making, oil-pressing, bamboo, rattan, and reed work, gardening, 
gunny and cloth manufacture. The following table gives the 
statistics of the Chittagong District Jail and the Cox's Bitir Lock- 
up for the years 1857-58, 1860-61, and 1870 
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Statistics of Chittagong Jail and the Lock-up at Cox's Bazar 
FOR THE Years 1857-38. 1860-61, 187a 


Year. 

Average Daily 
Number of Pntonera 
in Jail. 

Total 

Number admitted to 
the Jail. 

^ A 

ill 

ap 

'1 

i 

I«S^ 58 . • 

*53 

478 

278 

509 

1860-61, . 

40a 

476 

444 

529 

1870, 

aay 

768 

734 

75 * 


The average daily number of prisoners in the Jail at Chittagong 
and the Lock-up at Cox’s Bdzdr in the year 1870 was 227, or 1 
to every 4,966 of the population as given by the Census of 187a. 
The number of prisoners admitted to the hospital during the year 
was 301, and there were five deaths in jail during the year. The 
total cost of the Jail and Lock-up for the year 1870 was 1,796, 
12s. lod. ; but this not only includes the cost of rations, clothing, 
hospital, repairs, and all jail expenses, but also the expenditure on 
manufactures, and a charge of £ 2 ^ 0 ^ is. 3d. for the police-guard ; 
the charge for the police-guard is, however, included in the general 
police budget of the District. Excluding the expenditure on manu- 
factures, the total cost of the Jail was 272, 48. 7j^d., or^^^s, 1 2s. id. 
for each prisoner. The total profit on jail manufactures during the 
year was ^^295, 19s. 6d., and the average amount earned by each 
prisoner employed on jail manufactures was £ 2 ^ 1 7s. 6d. 

Educational Statistics. — An English school was first estab- 
lished by Government in Chittagong in the year 1836, and in 1869 
a High School was opened in connection with it. This school was, 
however, closed in 1872, owing to want of funds. Since the intro- 
duction of the new Government scheme for the diffusion of primary 
education, there have been established (up to the 3i8t March 1873) 
45 schools, with 1,512 pupils. Although the Muhammadans amount 
to 70-5 per cent, of the District population, still by far the majority 
of the pupils in the Government schools are Hindus. The Muham- 
madans, however, attend the Government vernacular schools in 
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considerable numbers, and additional instruction in Persian and 
Arabic is provided for the benefit of Muhammadans at the Chitta- 
gong District school Five-sixths of the Hindu students attending 
the Government-aided vernacular schools, in the year 1873-73, were 
reported to belong to the three upper castes. 

Apart from Government aid or Government inspection, Chittagong 
District stands exceptionally high in the general diffusion of indi- 
genous elementary education. In 1871-73, there were reported to 
be 107 Bengali fd/^dlds, no Persian or Arabic maktabs^ and 30 
Sanskrit tols^ beyond the reach of inspection by the Educational 
officers. In the year 1873-73, at least 954 such schools were known 
to exist, besides those returned in the Educational reports. In 1874, 
the Commissioner reported that there were then ‘ no less than 1,480 
indigenous and unaided schools of various kinds, not under Govern- 
ment supervision or control; and in these schools no less than 
*3»9S3 pupils receive instruction — that is, about three times the num- 
ber of pupils to be found in the inspected and aided schools of 
the District.' In the central police circles there is said to be hardly 
a village in which there is not at least one pdthsdld (elementary 
vernacular school). In Chittagong District there are also about 
30 Magh khimtgs, where some 750 boys are taught by the rauli or 
priest; five of the khiongs are in the sadr Subdivision among a 
Rdjbansf population, and in them Bengali is taught. The rest arc 
in the Cox’s Bdzdr Subdivision, and their construction and character 
is of the regular Burmese type. The most important school not 
under Government is the Albert English School in the town of 
Chittagong. It was started in order to relieve the pressure on the 
Government school, which was not large enough for the numbers 
who sought admission. 

The following Ubular statement shows the progress of education 
in the District during the fifteen years ending 1870-71. Since the 
year 1870-71, the number of Government and Government-aided 
Schools has largely increased. 



Return of Government and Aided Schools in the District of Chittagong 
FOR THE Years 1856-57, 1860-61, 1870-71. 
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Postal STATiSTics.»The following tabular statement shows the 
increase of the work of the Post Office in the District between the 
years i86i-6a and 1870-71. In 1861-62, the expenditure exceeded 
the income by ^^877, i8s. sd. ; in 1870-71, the income exceeded 
the expenditure by ^1^430, 8s. 8d. 


Postal Statistics of Chittagong District for the Years 
1861-62, 1865-66, AND 1870-71. 



1861-61. 

1865-661 

1870-71 


Received. 

Despatched. 

Received. 

Dctpsichcd. 

Received 

Dt- 

■psickod. 

fforvke Letters, . 
Private Letters, . 

19,979 

69.07s 

16.393 

66.17s 

21,02a 

73.306 

22.418 

108,858 

... 


Total. . 

M .347 

89,498 

94.330 

131,976 

121^5581 

1 

Newspapers, 

Parcels. 

Books. . 

7.34a 

2,690 

1,069 

756 

45 * 

1*3 

13,858 

■•555 

1.304 

«.S 3 « 

768 

217 

16.958 

>.874 

2,918 

s 

1 

Grand Total, . 

99 .+.* 



*33.799 

149,308 

06 

Sale of Postage \ 
Stamps, ) 

Cash Collections, . 
Total Postal Re - 1 
ceipts. I 

Total Postsd Ex - 1 
penditure, ) 

£ i if. 

260 II 3 

321 4 10 

581 16 1 

1.459 *4 6 

£ * d. 

539 7 0 

383 16 5 

933 3 5 

744 *a 6 

841 18 01 

545 *0 « 
i.3®7 8 0 

956 19 4 


Telegraph Statistics. — The only telegraph line now open in the 
Chittagong District is that between Dacca and Mangdu, in British 
Burmah. The line from Dacca to Chittagong was completed about 
the end of 1859. There are two offices in Chittagong District- 
one at Chittagong town, and the other at Rimu, close to where the 
line leaves the District The length of the telegraph line from the 
Phenf river, where it enters the District, to Chittagong, is 48 miles ; 
and from Chittagong to Rdmu, 85 miles. From November 1871 to 
May 1875 there was also a line open from Chittagong town to Rin- 
gimiti, the Headquarters of the District of the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts; but the office at Ringdmitf was closed on ist May 1875. 
The following table shows the work done by each of the offices at 

* Service end prlvete leiten are ooc ihoem lepenucly for 1870-71, ei ell Icilen peid 

alike. 

■ Eiclusive of 38, 151. od. received for sale of iervice-eianipi for ofTiciel rorreipon- 

dence. Servioe-itanps were first introduced in 1866. 
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Chittagong and Rimu during the year 1873-74. There was a profit 
made by the Chittagong ofliice of ;^37i, as. t}id. ; but at Rimu 
there was a loss of jC»76, 9*- ; so that there was altogether a 

profit of only ;^94, r3s. 
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Administrative Divisions. — Chittagong District is divided into 
two Administrative Subdivisions— viz., the Headquarters Subdivision 
and the Subdivision of Cox*s Bdzir. The following statement, fur- 
nished by the Commissioner, shows the strength and cost of adminis- 
tration in the two Subdivisions in the year 1870-71 : 


I. 

Namen of Sub- 
divulona. 

a. 

Number of 
Revenue ami 
Mai*i<itcn.il 
CourLt. 

Strength of 
Police— 1 f., 
101.1! number 
of DfTicen 
and Men. 

Niimtirr of 
f hauls idAre 
(Village Po- 
lice). 

Total Cent of 
AdiiiiniMralion, 
Polur, ami Chau- 
kitlAn (Village 
Police), aa aliowi, 
111 Columna a, 3. 
and 4. 

(1) Headquarters Sub- 
division, Chittagong, 
(a) Cox's BAzdr Subdivi- 
sion, 

21 

2 

393 

116 

a. 350 

098 



The Headquarters Surdivision, with the municipality of Chit- 
tagong, contains an area of 1,631 square miles, with 848 villages, 
171,540 houses, and a total population of 986,314 souls, of whom 
387,037 are Hindus, 684,869 Muhammadans, 13,351 Buddhists, 1,049 
Christians, and 18 of other denominations. The proportion of Mu- 
hammadans to the total population is 69-5 per cent ; and the pro- 
portion of males to the total population is 47-3 per cent. The 
average number of persons per square mile is 608; the average 
number of villages per square mile, *53 ; the average number of per- 
sons per village, 1,163 i average number of houses per square 
mile, 106 ; the average number of inmates per house, 57. The 
Subdivision consists of eight police circles Chittagong, 

Kumiri^ Hithdziri, Mirkdsarii, Phatikehari, Riojdn, Patid, and 
Sitkdnil 

Cox's BAzAr Subdivision was formed on the 15th May i8s4« 
It contains an area of 877 square miles, with 314 villages, 35,564 
houses, and a total population of 141,188 souls, of whom 14,1 1 1 are 
Hindus, 110,144 Muhammadans, 16,898 Buddhists, 35 Christians, 
and none of any other denomination. The proportion of Muham- 
madans to the total population is 78 per cent. ; the proportion of 
males to the total population, 49*3 per cent The average number 
of persons per square mile is 161 ; the Jivcrage number of villages 
per square mile, *34; the average number of persons per village. 
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660; the average number of houses per square mile, 39; the 
average number of inmates per house, 5*5. The Subdivision con- 
sists of five police circles Mdskhil, Chakirid, Cox’s Bdzdr, 

Rdmu, and Ukhid. 

The District of Chittagong is not divided into fargatids, or into 
any corresponding Fiscal Divisions. 

Climate.'— Owing to the proximity of the town of Chittagong to 
the coast and to the sea-breeze which usually prevails during the 
(lay, the climate is cool; but for the same reason the atmosphere is 
frequently loaded with moisture, causing heavy dews at night, and 
occasionally fogs. The following table gives details of the tempera- 
ture at Chittagong for each month of the year 1873, also the 
average monthly temperature for the six years ending 1873 


( Highest maximuni, 
Lowest minimum, 
i 871\ maxim.1. 

Mean of minima. 

I Mean daily range, 
'Mean temperatun*. 
Average temperature of 
six years ending 1873, 
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js 

"a 
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1 

< 

I 

1 

1 

1 

Z 

1 

J 

83'3 

88 1 

94*3 

94‘7 

97*1 


96 ? 

91*8 

92*4 

90*0 

90 s 

85*4 

97 ** 

467 

49-6 

IP 

65 c 

66*8 


74 ‘i 

71*6 

730 

68*0 

586 

51*8 

467 

78-8 

85-0 

88 '5 

90 ‘G 

91 3 


t 2 E 

87*3 

895 

86-5 

847 

79*6 

86-5 

541 

589 

66 'a 

73*3 

757 

77*4 

767 

76-3 

76-1 

73*8 

65*6 

59*0 

69*3 

24*7 

a 6 *i 

aa *3 

167 

15*6 

12*2 

lO’S 

iro 

' 3*4 

*37 

19*1 

30*6 

17 *2 


72-8 

778 

81 '4 

83-1 

82*6 

81 ‘a 

81 a 

81 *9 

79'2 

74*9 

69*0 

77*6 


717 

781 

8 r *5 

8 a *9 

8 a 'o 

81 *G 

81 'a 

81 *5 

8 o'a 

74*6 

68 -s 

77*6 


i he following table gives the mean monthly pressure of the atmo- 
sphere for 1873, and also the average of monthly mean pressures for 
the seven years ending 1873. The barometer by which the observa- 
tions were made was ninety feet above sea-level. 
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+ 

+ 
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1873. . . . 

Average of mean 

894 

87a 

•834 

■747 

•68a 

•527 

*5*4 

•64a 

•874 

•790 

94a 

*947 

755 

pressures for the 
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■nc 1873. . . 

9*1 

'860 

798 

•729 

*648 

*542 

*540 

•S«S 

•649 

76* 

‘883 

•927 

736 


» The tabular statements air rompiled from returns in the Mcta)rological Report for 
the year 1873. 
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The situation of Chittagong exposes it to the brunt of the south- 
west monsoon, and the rainfall is generally heavy. The following 
table gives the monthly rainfall at Chittagong and Cox’s Bdzir in 
1873, and also the number of days in each month on which rain was 
measured:— 



January. | 

rs 

C 

.0 

u! 

■§ 

a 

T 

■c 

Q. 

< 

May. 1 

June 

>. 

3 

3 

s 

< 

1 

J_ 

1 

1 

1 December. | 

1 

Rainfall, < 

Number ' 
of days on 
which 
rain was 
measured, , 

Chittagong. 
Cox's BilzAr. 

Chittagong, 

Cox's BdzAr, 

o '35 
0 90 

a 

1 

1 



571 

6‘8i 

7 

5 

1 

21-29 

3418 

13 

*4 

EBB 

1849 

2302 

22 

19 * 

10*95 

13-64 

19 

16 

i’oS 

8 

10 

023 

o.4<i 

2 

2 

0-72 

4 

8619 

Saij 

110 

116 


The average yearly rainfall at Chittagong for the fifteen years 
ending 1873 was 105-79 inches. 

ITte prevailing winds from March to May are from the south and 
west; from June to September they are from the south and east; 
and from October to February they are from the north and west 
The following table gives the mean diurnal velocity of the wind in 
1873, and also the average diurnal movement of the wind for each 
month in the past five years.* The velocity of the wind is least 
during the month of October, and greatest during June and July. 
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locity in 1873 
(in miles), 
Average diurnal 
velocity for the 

116*9 

147-8 

1779 

183-5 

iS 3’8 

184*9 

1B6-9 

189-5 

112 5 

81 5 

104-6 


five years end- 
ing 1875.* 

127*2 

>33-4 

1551 

184*0 

174*5 

192*2 

190-5 

155-* 

129*4 

9 a '3 

ioo‘6 

B' 


NATURAt Phenomenon.— The following account of an earthquake 
at Chittagong in the last century is extracted from Captain J. H. 
Lewin’s AccLt of the Hill Tracts of Chittagong. ‘On the 7th 


« TTie sverage diurnal movemeut for January ha* b«n calculated from the obwiva- 
lions of four yean only. 
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April 1762, Chittagong was violently shaken by an earthquake, the 
earth opening in many places, and throwing up water and mud of 
a sulphureous smell. At a place called Bardavan, a large river was 
dried up; and at Bakar Chanik, near the sea, a tract of ground sank 
down, and two hundred people, with all their cattle, were lost. Un- 
fathomable chasms are described as remaining open in many places 
after the shocks ; and villages, some of which subsided several 
cubits, were overflown with water, among others Dipgaung, which 
was submerged to the depth of seven cubits. Two volcanoes are 
said to have opened in the Sitikund hills. The shock was also felt 
at Calcutta.’ There was also a violent shock of earthquake about 
the year 1864 or 1865, which was accompanied by mud volcanoes. 

Vital Statistics. — At the end of the last and the begfnning of 
the present century, Chittagong was considered a sanitarium, but it is 
now regarded as one of the most unhealthy Districts in Bengal. The 
late Civil Surgeon (Mr Duncan) was, however, of opinion that no 
great change had taken place in the District; but that in former 
years Chittagong was resorted to for its cool sea-breeze, and because 
Calcutta was then more unhealthy, and when a change of air was 
desired, there were few places more attractive within easy reach. 

Of the present unhealthiness of the District for Europeans and for 
natives of other Districts there is no doubt. The Commissioner 
(Mr Hankey) in his Annual Report for 1872-73 says, ' I will not 
attempt to describe the supreme unhealthiness of Chittagong, for 
1 could not do it justice. ... 1 believe 1 should be warranted 
in asserting that no European has made any lengthened stay, who 
has not subsequently had constitutional reasons for regretting it 
during the rest of his existence.’ For natives of other Districts in 
Bengal or of other Presidencies, Chittagong is at least as unhealthy 
as it is for Europeans. 

As regards the general population of the District, such statistics as 
are available do not show that Chittagong is exceptionally unhealthy. 
Fresh land has been and is being constantly brought under cultiva- 
tion, while the rent of land is steadily increasing, and both these 
facts imply a growing population. The mortality among the police 
for each of the years 1871, 1872, and 1873, much below the 
average mortality of the whole Bengal police force ; and the jail 
statistics of the same three years show that the rale of mortality 
in the jail for the three years taken together was 1cb.i than that in 
the majority of the jails in Bengal. 
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The mortuary statistics of the whole District are of no v^alue as 
showing the actual death-rate, or even for purposes of comparison 
with other Districts. The statistics collected by special agency 
from certain small selected areas in the several Districts of Bengal 
afiTord some, though a very slight, means of comparison. From the 
returns for 1873 from the selected areas, it appears that the death- 
rate per thousand in the selected town area was 37 ' 79 , in the selected 
rural area 31*21. Neither of these rates places Chittagong among 
the more unhealthy half of the Districts of Bengal. From 1868 to 
1872 registers of deaths were kept in five villages in difierent parts 
of the District, one of which was near Chittagong town, and one in 
each of the thdnds (police circles) of Kdoj.'in, Patid, Sdtkdnid, and 
Bhetidri (Kumirid). The average mortality for the four years was 
49 per thousand, the lowest being 29 per 1000 in Bhctidri, and the 
highest 62 per thousand in Sdtkdnid. The princip.al cause of mor- 
tality in the District is fever, or fever accompanied by some other 
complaint. There are no trustworthy statistics as to tlie birth rate 
in the District. 

Endemic Diseases.— Every form of malarious disease is met with, 
but intermittent fever is the most common. The fever seldom 
proves directly fatal : but on its recurring again and again, it leads 
to enlargement of the spleen and liver, ana.*iiiia, dropsy, and death 
from debility. In fatal cases, it most fre<iuenlly hajipens that death 
results from a concurrent attack of some other disea,sc, generally 
pneumonia, dysentery, or diarrhiea. to whuh persons weakened by 
fever are very liable. Of the prisoners admitted into jail during 
1869, the late Civil Surgeon re|H)rtcd that fifty-one per cent, suffered 
from some complaint of malarious origin, commonly enlargement of 
the spleen and general debility ; and no less than forty-four jier cent, 
of the deaths registered in the District arc ascribed to fever alone. 
Elephantiasis is very common. The late Civil .Surgeon sUted that 
intestinal worms (Ascarides lumbricoides) were found in seventy pa 
cent of the bodies sent to him for post inorlem examination by the 
imlice, and he was of opinion that the general population suffered 
from these parasites in the same proimrtion. Leprosy is not un- 
common, and goitre is occasionally met with. 

The Officiating Commissioner, Mr R. I- Mangles, in his Annual 
Report for 1873-74, gave the following causes as those to which the 

unhealthincss of the District m.-iy be ascribed:- 

(i) The violent gale which occurred in May 1849 and submerged 
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a large portion of the District, leaving, when the waters subsided, 
large deposits of slime and salt on the soil. 

(a) The construction of the Arildn road during the Burmese war. 
This is said to have necessitated the felling of numerous large trees, 
and to have thus allowed malaria emanating from the jungly tracts 
and the marshy grounds on the east of the Nif, through which 
the road passed, to contaminate generally the atmosphere of the 
District 

(3) The comparatively recent alluvial formations at and near the 
mouths of the KamaphuK and other large rivers, and those near 
Kutabdii island. These eAars, which remain under water at flood- 
tide, appear again during ebb-tide, after receiving from the water 
deposits of putrid matter. 

(4) The tidal creeks and khdls. These are simply a series of 
open| sewers, without the advantage of ever being well flushed. 
Although they are regularly traversed by tidal water, yet from the 
slight outfall, the sewage and other refuse matters, after being care- 
fully washed up to the most remote branches, recede but slowly as 
the tide falls, leaving the greater part of the solid matters behind to 
rot and ferment on the banks. This operation is repeated reg ular ly 
every six hours. Since Chittagong has become a port, the popula- 
tion has greatly increased; and consequently, the filth, which is 
daily moving up and down the creeks and kMU^ has increased 
also. 

(5) The extraordinarily large number of tanks scattered over the 
District, which are never cleaned or well kept, and which are almost 
invariably choked with weeds and decaying vegetation. The num- 
ber of these tanks is yearly increasing. There are, it has been re- 
ported, more than 700 tanks in the municipality alone. 

No improvement in the state of the District, such as to have 
any appreciable effect on the public health, has been made within 
recent times, and the people arc completely apathetic in the matter 
of sanitation. 

Epidemics.— The District is hardly ever entirely free from cholera. 
Before the registration of deaths was introduced, however, this dis- 
ease only occasionally attracted attention, and unless the visiution 
was unusually severe, it passed away unnoticetl. The epidemic was 
very severe during the latter iiart of 1868 and the first six months 
of 1869. Since the registration of deaths was introduced, on ist 
April 1868, the disease lus never been entirely absent from the Dis- 
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trict Of 14,882 deaths registered during 1868 and 1869, no less 
than 4,192, or 28 per cent., are ascribed to cholera. This percentage, 
however, may be erroneous, as a laige number of deaths from ordi- 
nary causes are not reported ; but cholera cases, on account of the 
attention always given to them, are more likely to be reported than 
deaths from other causes. Inoculation is very generally practised ; 
and 88 per cent of the jail population are, according to the report of 
the late Civil Surgeon, marked with it The operation is performed 
during the cold weather ; and about that time a few sporadic cases of 
smallpox make their appearance every year. After the inoculating 
season of 1868-69, smallpox made its appearance in an epidemic 
form, and since then the District has never been entirely free from 
the disease. From April 1868 to the end of 1869 the number of 
deaths from smallpox was returned at 669 ; during the year 1870-71 
the number of deaths was 248, but since then the deaths from small- 
pox have been annually diminishing. During the year r873 only 
five deaths from this disease were reported. An epidemic of 
smallpox took place in 1850, but no records exist showing the mor- 
tality; it appears, however, that the District did not suffer much. 
The late Civil Surgeon reported that, on account of the large number 
of the inhabitants protected by inoculation, a severe epidemic o( 
smallpox is now scarcely possible. Guti, or cattle-pox, frequently 
makes its appearance in the District; the last outbreak was in 
1867-68. A short account of the symptoms of this disease is given 
in the Statistical Account of the District of Nodkhdli. KhurapirA^ 


or foot-rot, among cattle, makes its appearance almost every year. 

Indigenous Medicines.— No mineral medicines arc indigenous 
to the District The following is a list of plants found growing wild, 
which yield medicinal drugs used by the native practitioners: (i) 
Ghunchi ( Abrus prccatorius) ; (2) Bel marmelos) ; (3) Chhit- 

tain(Alstoniascholaris); (4) Kalipnith (Andrographis paniculala) ; 
(5) Palds (Butea frondosa) ; (6) Mdddr (Calotropis gigantea) ; ( 7 / 
Amaltil (Cassia fistula); (8) Kdt-karanja (Casalpinia bonducella; 
(0) Pdti-nebu (Citrus limonum); (10) Jdmdigota (Croton tiglium) ; 
(ii) Dhuturd sddd (Datura alba) ; (12) (;arjan (Diptcrocarpus laj^s); 
(.3) (ilb (Dy<»py«»eml..y«|*ri,); (u) 

odorau); (15) Anantamiil (Hcmidesmus Indicus); (16) 
(Hydrocotylc Asiatica) ; (17) Kuchild (Strychnos nux vomica) « (i ) 
TcluHTamarindus Indica); (19) ColancM (TinosiMira cordifolia) ; 
(ao) Aping (Achyranthes asjicra); (ai) Siilkinti (Argeinonc Mexi- 
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cana); (aa) Nim (Aaadirachta Indica); (aj) Aparfjitd (Oitorea 
tetnatea); (a4) Bhdnt (Clerodendron infortunatum); (as) Ba n-ha ldi 
(Curcuma zedoaria); (a6) Muthi (Cypenis rotundus); (ay) Kdld- 
dhuturd (Datura fastuosa); (a8) Amlaki (Emblica officinalis) ; (a9) 
Hinchi (Enhydia hingcha); (30) Manda-sij (Euphorbia ligularia); 
(31) Sij (Euphorbia nereifolia); (3a) Kath-bel (Feronia elephan- 
tum); (33) Bhdg-bherendd (Jatropha curcas); (34) Bdkas(Adhatoda 
vasica); (35) Jaganmardan (Justicia gendanissa); (36) Ndgeswar 
(Mesua ferrea); (37) Sajina (Moringa pterygosperma) ; (38) Lai- 
chitra (Plumbago rosea); (39) Kdldjdm (Eugenia jambolana); (40) 
Baharf (Terminalia belerica); (41) Haritaki (Terminalia chebula); 
( 4 *) Somdj (Vemonia anthelraintica) ; (43) Nishinda (Vitex ne- 
gundo); (44) Mahdbari-bach (Zingiber zerumbet). Besides the 
above, most of the native drugs found in other parts of Bengal and 
several European medicines-such as Quinine, Cinchona, Calomel 
&c.-are procurable in the Chittagong /;rfzrfr,and are in common 
use among the native practitioners. 

Fairs and Religious Gatherings.— Several Hindu religious 
gatherings, at which a few unimportant articles are exposed for sale 
are held every year at Sitdkund, twenty-four miles to the north of the 
town of Chittagong, on the western slope of the Sitdkund or Chan- 
drandthhill. Tradition states that Sitdkund was visited by both 
Rdma and Siva ; and it is believed to be one of the favourite earthly 
residences of the latter deity. The shrine is resorted to by Hindus 
from all pwts of Bengal for the purposes of worship. The principal 
gathering is the ^va chaturdasi festival, on the 14th day of the moon 
sacred to Siva (usually in February). The pilgrims live at lodging- 
houses kejit for the purpose by Brihmans, called adhikdrU. These 
men send out agents to almost every District in Bengal, to persuade 
people to visit the shrines ; and each of the adhikdris is said to realise 
from three thousand to four thousand rupees (^^300 to ;^:4oo)at the 
SixHx (haturdasi festival. Besides the charge for lodging, the adhi- 
kdns get everything which the pilgrims offer in the name of the gods 
(clothes, brass and silver vessels, &c.), except the kar, or cess, paid 
to the mahantt for the maintenance of the shrines. The ^vachatur- 
dasi festival lasts about ten days, and is attended by from ten to twenty 
thousand devotees. Minor gatherings take place in or near the month 
of March and November, and on the day of every eclipse of the sun 
and moon. About two thousand to ten thousand persons attend on 
these occasions. The ascent of the Chandramlth hill is said to re- 
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deem the pilgrim from the misery of a future birth ; at the top of the 
hill there is a temple containing a linga^ or symbolical represen- 
tation of Siva. There are numerous shrines surrounding Chan- 
dranith, and also at Barhabkund, about three miles south of Chan- 
drandth, and at Labanakhyd, about three miles north of the same 
place. All of these are visited by pilgrims. 

During the principal festival at Sitdkund the pilgrims are exposed 
to dangers arising from want of conservancy, bad water, and over- 
crowding. But the late Civil Surgeon stated that, so far as he was 
aware, the spread of disease in the District is not referable to these 
gatherings ; as, although cholera often makes its appearance among 
the pilgrims, they enter and leave the District by the Comilla road, 
and so only traverse a small portion of the District of Chittagong. 

Religious meetings of Hindus of the District are held annually at 
Jaitpurd in April, in worship of the sun. A gathering of Buddhists 
(chiefly hill-men) takes place in the month of May, at the Mahdmuni 
temple in thdfid Rdojdn. A meeting of Buddhists also takes place 
on the last day of the Bengali year, at a spot in the Chandrandth hill, 
where the body of Gautdma, the last Buddha, is said to have been 
burned after death. Bones of deceased relatives are brought there 
and deposited in a pit sacred to Gautdma. 

Charitable Dispensary. — The only medical charity in the Dis- 
trict is the Dispensary at Chittagong town, which was established in 
June 1840. During the year 1871, 1 17 in door patients were treated, 
of whom 93 were relieved or recovered, 1 1 did not imi)rove or ceas 
to attend, 12 died, and i remained at the end of the year. The jHjr- 
centage of deaths to persons treated was 10.25, and the daily avaage 
number of sick, 5. 1 8. The number of out door patients treated was 
4093, and the average daily attendance, 20.02. Of the o|>cration8 
performed, 14 were minor ones, and 6 more importimt c tola in 
come for the year was >^5. 2cl. ; of which ^188, 9s. 21 . wm 

paid by Government, and ^ 49 . 7 S. came from subscriptions. Of 
the latter amount ^34, 6 s. was subscribed by Kuropcans. The 
total expenditure for the year, excluding European medicines sup- 
plied by Government free of charge, was ^2361 * 3 ®* 6 ., an e 
cost to Government for medicines was ^24, 8s. loj^d. 
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T he District of NoAkhAl/, which forms a portion of the 
Chittagong Division, is situated, according to a return of 
the Boundary Commissioner dated March 1875, between as® ai' 
and aj® i a' north latitude, and between 90° 46' and 91® 34' cast 
longitude. At the time of the Census of 187 a, it conuined an area 
of 1557 square miles, and a population of 7i3»934 souls. But 
by Government Notification, dated 31st May 1875, seventy-eight 
villages, containing an area of 43 square miles 38 acres, and a popula- 


* The principal m.iterials from which this Sialislical Account has been compiled 
are (1) Five senes of special returns, furnished by Mr Whinficld, C.S., the Collec- 
tor, in 1870-71. (a) A special medical return by Dr Stork, dated ist January iSftp. 
(3) A Report on the I«^nd Tenures of NoAkhAII, dated January 1875. by Mr R. 
Porch. Officiating Collector. (4) Keport on the Census of Ilengal. 187a. and the 
subsequent Distnet Census Compilation by Mr Magrath, C.S. (5) A Krtum by the 
Surveyor-General of India of the latitudes and longitudes of the principal towns in 
the District. (6) A statement of the area, and of latitudes and longitudes, by the 
Boundary Commissioner. (7) The Income-tax Reports for 187^71 and 1871-7*. («) 
The Annual Report of the Inspector-General of Police for the year < 9 ) 

Jail Statistics for the years 1857-58. >860-6. and .870. specially prepared 
of the Inspector-General of Jails. ( .0) Annual Report of the Kducational Depnrlm^t 
for 1856-57. 1860-61. 1870-74. (II) Annual Reports on the Chantali c 
the I^wer Provinces for the years .870-74- d*) l»enKal Meteorological Re^ for 
1873. (13) Postal Statistics s|)ccially fumislu-d by the Director t,rn-ral of I 
(14) Pargand Statistics and other printed Returns and Refiorts ° 

Revenue. (15) A list of Mammals, Birds, and Reptiles found in the District, by 
Mr R. Porch. Officiating Collector (.6) • The Fcringhres of C^iMagong an art cic 
in the Ca/,Mtta ATev/etoof July 1S7. (No. CV.). (17) ITic Annual (.rner.il Admlniftra- 
tion Reports of the Commissioner of the Chittagong Division for the 'f 7 ;; 75 . 
( 18) The Annual General Administration Ret^orfi of the Magistrate of NodkhAII for 
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tion of 16,789 souls, were transferred from Tipperah District to No 4 k- 
hil(; and twenty-two villages, containing an area of 12 square miles 
587 acres, and a population of 5086 souls, were transferred from 
Nodkhdll to Tipperah. The District of Nodkhdlf contained, there- 
fore, from the date of this transfer till the close of the year 1875, 
an area of 1587 square miles 91 acres, and a population of 725,637 
souls. Again, in August 1875, Government sanctioned the transfer 
to Noikhdll of the police circles (thdnds) of Mirkdsardi and Chhdgal- 
ndiyd from Chittagong and Tipperah, to which they respectively 
belonged. This transfer, as respects the magisterial jurisdiction, 
was carried into effect on ist January 1876; and as regards the 
revenue jurisdiction, in April 1876. The present limits of the Dis- 
trict of Nodkhdlf contain a population of 961,319 inhabitants, and 
an area of 1852*18 square miles. The principal Civil Station, which 
is also the chief town of the District, is Sudhdrdm or Nodkhdlf, situ- 
ated in 22® 48' north latitude, and 91® 6' east longitude. The word 
Nodkhdlf, which is never applied to the Station, but only to the 
entire District, is taken from the name of a khdl^ or natural water- 
course, which passes through the town of Sudhdrdm, and runs south- 
ward into the Meghnd. 

Boundaries. — Nodkhdlf is bounded on the north by the District 
of Tipperah and the State of Hill Tipperah; on the east by Hill 
Tipperah and the District of Chittagong, and by the eastern mouth 
of the Meghnd, known as the Sandwfp (Sundeep) Channel ; on the 
south by the Bay of Bengal ; and on the west by the main stream 
of the Meghnd. 

Jurisdiction. — In some cases the land revenue of a village is 
paid into another District, although the village lies within the magis- 
terial jurisdiction of Nodkhdlf ; the civil jurisdiction, also, of the 
island of Sandwfp appertains to Chittagong. But with these ex- 
ceptions, the revenue, magisterial and civil jurisdictions are now co- 
extensive. Until the year 1822 the mainland of the present District 
of Nodkhdlf formed part of the District of Tipperah, and the islands 
of Hdtid and Sandwfp were within the jurisdiction of Chittagong. 
In that year, however, with a view to the better control and pro- 
tection of the population inhabiting the large islands and chars at 

the jean 187^*75- (> 9 ) Records, reports, and correspondence in the offices of the 
Ma^rate and Collector of Nodktulli. (ao) Tht Stattstual keforUr, November 
1875 Maj 1876. The botanical names of indigenous medical drugs, and of other 
plants hate been supplied by Dr King, Superintendent of the Itotanical Gardens, 
Calcutta. 
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the mouth of the Meghnd, the thdnds (police circles) of Sudhdrdm, 
Begamganj, and Lakshmipur, with the outpost of Bdmnf, and sub- 
sequently also the thdnds of Rdmganj and Amfrgdon, were removed 
from Tipperah District, and placed under an officer with the powere 
of a Joint Magistrate, stationed at the town of Sudhdrdm. The islands 
of Sandwfp and Hdtid were also transferred to the new District from 
Chittagong, and the thdnd of Chandid and the outpost of Dhanid- 
manid from Bdkarganj. The large island of Dakshin Shdhbdzpur, 
which included the thdnd of Chandid and the outpost of Dhanid- 
manid, was retransferred to its original District in April 1869, in 
conformity with a petition from the inhabitants. Besides having 
charge of the mainland of the District of NodkhdK, the Magistrate 
and Collector has at present (December 1875) jurisdiction over 
the islands of Hdtid, Sandwfp, and Siddhi. The following forty- 
eight chars (alluvial formations), some of which are real islands, 
while others are attached to the mainland, are also within the 
jurisdiction of the Magistrate and Collector :—(i) Nalchird, (2) 
Gdji, including Shusild, (3) Ndjir, (4) Prasdd, (5) l^irancha, (6) Kdlf, 
(7) Mauldvf, (8) Isward, (9) Amdnulld, (10) Bhdrat Sen, (11) Prin- 
cess Alexandra, (12) Ldiicha, (13) Pfrbaksh, (14) King Sdhib, (15) 
I^kshmidid,(i6) Gokul Munsi, (17) Rdm Ndrdyan, (18) Victoria, (19) 
Turn char, (20) Sekar Sdhib, (21) Saint George, (22) Kdli Kamal, 
(23) Sri-Ndth Ghosh, (24) Amjdd Xlf, (25) Paksliidid, (26) Phdsi, 
(27) Hari, (28) Mddhab, (29) Biksu or Siiliikid, (30) Ganii, (31) 
Akld, (32) Brinddban, (33) Albert, (54) Nabd Kishor, (35) Bdnkor, 
(36) Chandra Munsi, (37) Ananda, (38) Abhay Charun ChaudhaH, 
(39) Behdri, (40) Sdrad, (41) Gopi Munsi, (42) Tdrak Ndlh, (43) 
Umdcham, (44) Darvesh, (45) Hingtid, (46) Sikdndar, (47) Bddu, 
(48) lAkl 

The Judge of Chittagong has civil jurisdiction over the island of 
Sandwfp, and the Judge of Tipperah over the rest of the District ^ 

History of the District. — Little is known of the early his- 
tory of the tract of country which now forms the District of 
Nodkhdlf ; but the Collector, Mr. Whinfield, C.S., in a report dated 
April 1870, states that the first Muhammadan settlements were pro- 
bably made at the time of the invasion of South-Kastem Bengal by 
Muhammad Taghral in 1279 a.d. The country was overrun by 
II ids Khwdjd, otherwise known as Shams-ud-dfn, Governor of Bengal 
in 1353 A.D. In 1583, the Afghdns were defeated by Khdn Azfm ; 
many of them fled to the frontier, and some, in all proliability, took 
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tefuge in these parts. The Collector states that some of the Arab 
settlers in Sindh and along the Malabar coast may have found their 
way to the country by sea, prior to any of the above-named immigra- 
tions, as the early Arab geographers show by their writings that 
they had some knowledge of the coast. Caesar Frederick, the 
Venetian traveller, in 1565 described the inhabitants of Sandwfp as 
' Moors and stated that the island was one of the most fertile places 
in the country, densely populated, and well cultivated. * He men- 
tions the extraordinary cheapness of provisions here ; and adds that 
two hundred ships were laden yearly with salt, and that such was the 
abundance of materials for shipbuilding in this country, that the 
Sultan of Constantinople found it cheaper to have his vessels built 
here than at Alexandria.'^ Purchas, circ. 1620 a.d., mentions that 
most of the inhabitants near the shore were Muhammadans ; and 
there are several mosques on Sandwip island two hundred years old, 
and others at Bijrd and elsewhere on the mainland of a still greater 
age. The Muhammadan population of the islands around the 
mouths of the Mcghnd practised piracy up to a comparatively recent 
date. The last pirate of note was one DildI, Rdjd of Sandwfp, who 
kept a small army in his pay. It is related of him that he used to 
pay great attention to the intermarriage of his subjects, with a view 
to producing a high physical type. He considered that the Hindu 
unbroken descent within the same individual caste was as deleterious 
to the race as intermarrying in the same family ; and it is said to be 
from the measures he adopted that the castes in Sandwip have be- 
come confused and mixed. He was eventually captured by the 
Nawdb of Bengal, and ended his days in an iron cage at Mur- 
shiddbdd. 

Thk PoRTur.rKSF, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
began to play an important part in the affairs of this portion of the 
country. They first made their a|>pcarance about the end of the six- 
teenth century, when they arc mentioned as being in the employ of the 
of Ardkdn and others, holding high commands and possessing 
extensive grants of l.ind on the mainland and in the adjacent islands. 
In 1607 they gave offence to the Rdjd of Ardkdn, who determined 
to extir]xitc them from his dominions. Many were \mt to death ; 
but a number of them escaped in nine or ten small vessels, and 
betook themselves to piracy among the numerous islands at the 
mouths of the Ganges. The Mughul Ciovemor of Sandwfp, Fathi 
* Taylor's To|x>gniphy and St.iiistics of Dacc.% p 70. 
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Khin, sent an expedition of forty vessek and six hundred soldiers 
against the pirates, having first ordered all the Portugtiese inhabitants 
and other Christians on the island to be put to death. His fleet * 
found the Portuguese anchored off the island of Dakshin ShdhbAzpur, 
now a part of Bdkarganj District, and proceeded to attack them ; but 
the superior skill of the Portuguese in the management of their ships 
and in the use of their cannon gave them the victory, the engagement 
ending in Fathi Khin and the greater part of his troo])s being killed, 
and the whole of his ships captured. Klatetl by this signal victory, 
the pirates elected one Sebastian Gonzales, a common sailor, as their 
chief, and being joined by numbers of their fellow-countrymen and 
converts made by them, resolved to establish a |)cmianent settle- 
ment for themselves on the island of Sandwfp. In March 1609, 
they landed their forces on the island, and laid siege to the fort in 
which the Muhammadan troops had taken refuge. The fort was 
eventually captured with the aid of the crew of a S|)anish ship which 
arrived by chance, and the defenders put to the sword. It is said 
that a thousand Muhammadans were butchered, in revenge for the 
Portuguese murdered by Fathi Khdn. Gonzales, having thus made 
himself master of the island, in a short lime had an armed force 
under his command consisting of 1000 Portuguese, aooo Indian 
soldiers, aoo cavalry, and 80 vessels wtII armc<l with cannon, with 
which he seized on the islands of ShdhlKiz|nir and PdtellKinga. In 
1610, an alliance was entered into between the Kdji of Arikdn and 
the Portuguese to inva<lc Bengal, the former by land, and the latter 
with the Ardkdn fleet under the command of (ionzalcs by sea. At 
first they met with little opposition, and l)oth I.akshmipur and 
Bhulud, in the present District of NodkhdU, fell inio their hands. 
But they were afterwards defeated by the Mughul troojis, and jmrsued 
nearly as far as Chittagong. On hearing of the defeat of his ally the 
Rdjd of Ardkdn, Gonzales treacherously put the captains of the ships 
to death, seized the fleet, and |irocccdcd to plunder the Ardkdn coast 
He was repulsed, however, in an attack upon the capital, and thcjrc- 
upon induced the Portuguese Viceroy of Ctoa to despatch an ex- 
pedition against Ardkdn, ancl to make an attempt to annex the 
country. An expedition under the command of Don Francis dc 
Mcnesis was accordingly fitted out, and in Or.iolH:r 1615 amved at 
Ardkdn, where it was subsequently joined by (ionzalcs with 50 
ships. On the 15th November a combined attack was made. The 
Ardkdnese were assisted by some Dutch vessels; and after an 
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obstinate fight which lasted all day, and in which the Portuguese 
commander was slain, they compelled their enemies to retire. After 
this defeat the enterprise was abandoned, and the expedition re- 
turned to Goa. Gonzales was deserted by many of his followers ; 
and in the following year Sandwip was invaded by the Rdji of 
Ardkdn, who thoroughly defeated the pirate and took possession of 
the island. 

The French traveller Bernier gives the following account of these 
Portuguese pirates:^ — ‘For many years there have always been 
Portuguese in the kingdom of Ardkdn, and with them a great number 
of their Christian slaves and other Firinghis gathered together from 
all parts. This was the retreat of fugitives from Goa, Cochin, 
Malacca, and all the other places once occupied by the Portuguese 
in the Indies. Those who had fied their convent, who had married 
twice or thrice, assassins — in a word, outlaws and ruffians — were 
here welcomed and held in repute, and led a detestable life utterly 
unworthy of Christians, going so far as to massacre and poison each 
other with impunity, and to assassinate their own ])riests, who were 
often no better than themselves. The King of Ardkdn, in perpetual 
terror of the Mughuls, kept these people for the defence of his 
frontier at a port called Chatigon (Chittagong), assigning them lands, 
and letting them live and follow their own devices. Their ordinary 
pursuit and occupation was theft and piracy. With small and light 
half galleys called 'galeasscs^ they swept the sea-coasL Entering all 
rivers, canals, and arms of the Ganges, and passing between the 
islands of Lower Bengal — often even penetrating as far as forty or 
fifty leagues into the interior — they surprised and carried off whole 
villages, and harried the poor Gentiles and other inhabitants of this 
quarter at their assemblies, their markets, their festivals and wed- 
dings, seizing as slaves both men and women, small and great, 
perpetrating strange cruelties, and burning all they could not carry 
away. It is owing to lliis, that at the present day are seen so many 
lovely but deserted isles at the mouth of the Ganges, once thickly 
populated, but now infested only by savage beasts, princifxilly 
tigers.^ Now this is what they did with the great number of slaves 
thus taken on all sides. They even had the boldness and effrontery 
to come and sell the old people they knew not what to do with, in 

* Quoted and irAnslatixl in the Calctttta Pti'ieu' for July 1871. 

* This is probably true of only a very limited area. *rhe real cause of the desoltlion 
of the western Siind.ir1)ans is the great change in tlic nver-system of the delta. 
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their own country ; those who had escaped by flying into the woods 
tOKlay endeavouring to buy back their fathers and mothers whom they 
had seen carried oflf yesterday. All the rest, they (the Portuguese) 
kept for their service to make rowers of. and Christians like them- 
selves, educating them in theft, murder, and carnage ; or else they 
would sell them to the Portuguese of Goa, of Ceylon, of St Thomas, 
and other places, and even to those who were living at HdgK in 
Bengal. It was near the Isle of Galles, near Cape das Palmas, that 
this fair traflic was carried on. These pirates there awaited the 
Portuguese on their passage, who brought whole cargoes at a very 
cheap rate (as indeed has been done by other Kuro|)eans since the 
downfall of the Portuguese); these infamous scoundrels boldly vaunt- 
ing that they made more Cliristians in a year than all the mission- 
aries in ten — a strange manner truly of spreading Christianity ! * 

After alluding to the mission of Sebastian Gon/^iles to the Por- 
tuguese Viceroy at Goa and the expedition against Ardk.in, his 
account of which is, however, incorrect, as he states th.it the Viceroy 
refused the offer, Bernier goes on : ‘It was again these same pirates 
who took possession of the Island of Sandwfp, an advantageous |)ost 
commanding part of the mouth of the (langes ; in which a certain 
notorious monk of St Augustine, named Fra Joan, acted the i)eUy 
sovereign for many years, having managed, GchI knows how, to 
get rid of the commandant of the j)Iace. . . . Finally, these arc the 
men who for so many years have been a ])cr|)etual annoyance to 
the ‘Great Mogul 'in Bengal, compelling him .always to maintain 
numerous bodies of guards in all directions in the cliannels, a strong 
militia, and a small naval armament of ‘galeasses* to ojiiiose their 
cruisers; and who, notwithstanding all this, have not ceased to 
make frequent and strange ravages, and to |>enetrate into the coun- 
try, as I have already said, laughing at all this army of Miighuls, 
having become so bold and so expert in the use of arms and in 
navigating these ‘galeasses,* that four or five of their vessels, would 
not hesitate to attack fourteen or fifteen of those of the Miighuls, — 
destroying, taking, or sinking them, and coming off with flying 
colours. 

‘Upon these pimtes the NawAb Shdisti Khin first cast his eyes 
when he came to Bengal (1664). lie formed the resolution of de- 
livering the country from this |Hrst of men who had devastated it 
for so long, his intention being afterwards to pass over and attack 
the King of Ardkdn, according to the orders of Aurangzeb. As 
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he knew that it was impossible to transport either cavalry or 
infantry from Bengal into Arikin by land, on account of the 
number of rivers and canals on the frontier, and that, moreover, 
these pirates of Chittagong whom I have just mentioned would 
be powerful enough to prevent his transporting them by sea, he 
determined to interest the Dutch in his designs. He sent a sort 
of ambassador to Batavia, empowering him to treat on certain con- 
ditions with the general of that colony, for the joint occupation of the 
whole kingdom of Ardkdn, as Shdh Abbas of Ormuz had done before 
with the English. The general of Batavia, who saw that the thing 
was possible, said that it would be a means of lowering yet more 
the name of the Portuguese in India, and that great advantage would 
accrue therefrom to the Company ; and despatched two vessels of 
war to Bengal, in order to facilitate the transport of the Mughul 
troops against the pirates. But see what Shdistd Khdn did before 
the ships of war arrived. He prepared a great number of these 

* galeasses ’ and several large ships to carry the troops, threatened the 
pirates with ruin and utter annihilation, told them of the designs 
of Aurangzeb upon Ardkdn — adding that a powerful army of Dutch 
was close at hand, and recommended them to take thought for them- 
selves and their families. He offered them very good terms if they 
would leave the service of the King of Ardk;(n and enter that of 
Aurangzeb, promising them as much land as they wanted in Bengal, 
and double their present pay. It is not certain whctlier these threats 
and promises made an impression on them, or whether it was 
not rather a stroke of luck, they having recently assassinated one 
of the principal officers of the King of Ardkdn, and being in dread 
of punishment at his hands. But however that may be, they 
fell into the traf), and were one day seized with so violent a panic 
that they suddenly threw themselves on board forty or fifty of their 

* galeasses,* and set sail for Bengal, in such a hurry that they scarcely 
had lime to embark their wives and children, with their most pre- 
cious effects. Shdistd Khdn received them with open arms, over- 
whelmed them with favours, placeil their families in Dacca, and gave 
them very considerable pay. Without giving them time to cool, he 
made them join his entire army in the attack and capture of the 
Island of Sandwip, which had fallen into the hands of the King of 
Ardkdn, and trussed from thence with all his army, cavalry, and 
infantry, to Chittagong (a.d. 1666). 

* Meantime the two Dutch nien ofwnr arrived, but Shdistd Khdn, 
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who thought that he could now accomplish his design without them, 
declined their aid with thanks. 1 saw these vessels in Bengal, 
and the commanders also, who were not best pleased with the 
thanks or the liberality of ShiisUt Khdn. As for the pirates, now 
they and their wives are in his power without hope of ever being 
able to re-establish themselves at Chitt.igong, and that he has no 
further need of their services, he ridicules all the grind promises 
he made, and treats them, not perhaps as he ought, but as they 
richly deserve — leaving them whole months without pay, and with- 
out considering them as anything but traitors and scoundrels who 
were not to be trusted, having basely abandoned him whose salt 
they had eaten so many years (/.<■., the King of Ardkdn). And 
this is how Shdistd Khdn put an end to this MmtUlf, which, as I 
have said, has ruined and depopulatctl the whole of Ixiwcr Bengal.' 

At the present day, the descendants of the Portuguese of Kistern 
Bengal have become as dark-comi)lcxioned as the natives, the 
result of repeated intermarriages ; and with the exception of a 
few of the wealthiest among them, have all adopted native customs 
and dress. They still, however, remain Christians, and retain their 
ancient Portuguese family names. 

From the time of Ibrihim Khdn Fathi Jang (Covernor of Bengal 
about i6ao a.d.), the military Mud of No.ikh.lll had always been 
held by a garrison, and forme*! the frontier out post of the Mughul 
empire. When the Naw.db Shdistd Khidn represented to Aurang- 
zeb the raids th.at were constantly being made upon the Mughul 
territories by the Ardkdnese, he received orders to l on'pier the 
town of Chittagong, of which the latter then hchl possession. The 
Governor of Bengal thought it necessary to first strengthen the 
garrison at Nodkiidlf; and in August 1665 Sayyid. an Afghdn, was 
sent there with 500 sharpshooters and several b*»ats. .Sangr.fmgarh 
(Alamgfmagar), also, was fortific*!, and Muhammad .Sharif, Faujddr 
of Hilglf, was sent there with 500 sharpshooters anti looo match- 
lock-men. Twenty guns also, large ami small, with a store of 
ammunition, were despatched. Muhammad Beg Abdkash and Abul 
Husdin, officers of the Nawdb, were ordered to patrol u|i and down 
the river with the .Srfpiir boats between Srfpur an<l Sangrdmgarh, 
with a view to seeing that the embankments were proi>crly closed, 
so that communication between the capital and the frontier Ihdnds 
might not be interrupted. 

'I'he following account of the events preceding the capture of 
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Chittagong, so far as they concern the District of Nodkhilf, is taken 
from an article in the Calcutta Review for July 1871 ; — 

* The zamlnddr of Sandwfp at this time was Diliwar, a man who 
to all appearance was on the side of the Emperor, though in reality 
he took the part of the Maghs (Ardkdnese). He received orders to 
assist Abul Husiin in his river-watch ; but as he refused to come, 
Abul Husiin landed in Sandwfp, defeated him, and besieged him in 
a fort to which he fled. The fort was taken, and Dildwar arrested ; 
but he managed to escape, and withdrew to the jungles, where he 
again collected men. In a second engagement he received two 
wounds, but fled again. About this time a party of Maghs appeared 
on Sandwfp island, and Abul Husiin thought it wise to sail to 
Noikhilf. The Nawib therefore ordered Husiin, ddrogd of the 
fleet, Jamil Khin, Sdfindiz Khdn, Kariul Khin, Muhammad Beg, 
and other officers, to conquer Sandwfp, and gave them 1,500 foot 
and 400 horse, and increased Abul Husiin’s watch-fleet This 
strong detachment occupied Sandwfp in the middle of Jamidf II. 
(December 1665). Several forts were taken, and Sharif Diliwaris 
son was made a prisoner. Diliwar himself was at last caught, and 
sent to the Nawib under the charge of the zaminddr, Munauwir. 
An officer of the name of Abdul Karim Khin was appointed to 
hold Sandwfp with 1000 men ; and the others received orders to 
hold themselves in readiness to join the main army for the conquest 
of Chittagong. 

* But as the Portuguese in Chittagong were on the side of the 
Arikinesc, the Nawib Shiisti Khin thought it would be advanta- 
geous to win them over by promises, and accordingly asked the Por- 
tuguese in Bengal to transmit letters to their co-religionists in Chitta- 
gong. Several of these letters were intercepted by Kiram Kibri, a 
Magh, whom the Riji of Arikin had sent on a plundering expedi- 
tion to Sandwfp, and were handed over to the Riji with the message 
that the Portuguese could not be relied on, and that they ought to be 
transferred from Chittagong to some place in the interior of Arikin. 
This they would not submit to ; and after defending themselves for 
some time, they left Chittagong with their ships and sailed for 
Bengal. They arrived on the aist Jamidi II. (18th December 
1665) at Noikhalf. Forhid Khin, thdudddr of Uhulud, sent several 
of the principal men of the Portuguese to the Nawib, who received 
them most graciously, and assisted them from the treasury and from 
his private funds.' 
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On the a4th December 1665, Buzuig Umed Khdn, son of the 
Nawdb, with aooo troopers from his contingent and other forces, 
received orders to march to Chittagong; and at the same time 
Farhid Khdn, tkdniddr of Bhulud, was directed to sail thither with 
Ibn-i-Husdin, the diirogd of the fleet, and others. After the troops 
from NodkhdU had joined Farhdd Khdn, he divided his force into 
two parts, one to march under his command by land, and the other 
to proceed by sea. On the ad January 1666, Farhdd set out from 
Nodkhdlf, accompanied by a party of hatchet-bearers to cut down 
the jungle ; and on the 4th he crossed the Phcnf, and then moved 
rapidly southward. Both by land and sea the Mughul armies were 
victorious. On the i6th January the town of Chittagong c.ipitul.-ited ; 
and on the news of the victory reaching the Emperor, Farhdd Khdn, 
the thdndddr of Bhulud, was made a commander of tsoo foot with 
3SO horse. 

According to local tradition, the first settlement of Hindu castes in 
Nodkhdlf District took place about 1720 a.d., when one Bisumbhar 
Sur, a Kdyasth of Oudh, is said to have passed through the District 
on his way to the sacred spring of Chandrandth, at .SfLdkund in 
Chittagong, and on his return to have settled in Nodkhdlf. His 
family held lands in the District on the condition of su|)plying troops 
when required; from which origin arc said to be derived the military 
tenures which now bear the names of AdzJn, osiit, &c. The Collector 
thinks it probable that an adventurer from Oudh, did aljout the al- 
leged date, settle in the District, as there arc many families at present 
in Nodkhdlf who trace their origin to that Province. .Some of the 
wealthiest money-lenders are the descendants of settlers from Rdi 
Bareli, in Oudh; and one or two families of them arc known to 
have come in a military capacity during the time of the Muham- 
madan rule. It is, however, certain that there were Hindus in the 
District long before the eighteenth century. 

In 1756, the East Imlia Company established a cloth factory at 
Jugdid, at the mouth of the Phenf. About the same time, factories 
were also esUblished at Charpdtd in Tlp|)crah, just beyond the 
Nodkhdlf boundary, at Kaliyindi in thdnd Kegamganj, at Kadlrd,' 
and at Lakshmipur. Ruins of some of these buildings arc still 
standing. A salt agent was ap|>uinted at .Sudhdrdm in 1 790, in order 
to superintend the manufacture of salt on the chars. Much of the 

* Kailbd is within the DUifict of Ttpptiah, hut iu Uml revenue » (MUct into the 
NoakhiU Colleitoratc. 
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salt thus manufactured was exported to Chittagong, and thence to 
Calcutta. In 1827, the Salt Agent was invested with the powers of a 
Collector, and was authorised to collect the revenue of Bhulud and 
some other pargands. The District, so far as its revenue jurisdicdon 
was concerned, was then known as Zila Bhulul In 1822, in conse- 
quence of the prevalence of robbery and ddkditi in this part of the 
country, a Joint Magistrate had been vested with the criminal juris- 
diction of the District. The name of Noikhili was then adopted to 
designate the new jurisdiction. The local name of the Headquarters 
Station is, however, neither Bhului nor NodkhdH, but Sudhdrdm, 
cabled after one Sudhdrdm Mazumddr, a resident landlord who dug 
the only large tank in the town. 

History of SandwIp. — The Island of Sandwip, which was made 
over in 1822 to the newly>formed district of Nodkhdli, had, from the 
time when it first came under British administration, formed a con- 
stant source of disquiet. It afforded an asylum for the refuse of the 
river Districts from Dacca southwards, and had a mixed population of 
Hindus, Muhammadans, and Maghs, who formed on the island agri- 
cultural colonies, fishing settlements, piratical villages, and robber com- 
munities. The subordinate tenants kept up a bitter quarrel with the 
landholder-in-chief, and every class seemed to have a grudge against 
the rest, and some complaint to make to Government. But the firm 
administration of the British officials gradually produced its effect. 
A commissioner was appointed to measure and partition the island. 
His appearance, however, was at first only the signal for new disorders. 
On the one hand, he complained of * obstructions and difficulties ’ 
thrown in the way of executing his duly ; on the other hand, the 
tiUitkddrs forwarded a bitter petition and lament. One enterprising 
native gentleman projmsed, in May 1785, to relieve the officials of 
further difficulty by taking Sandwfp in farm. But the Government was 
resolved to have the work thoroughly done, and rejected his offer. Ac- 
cordingly the troublesome islanil was placed under the direct numogc- 
ment of the Collector, who was ordered to conduct a land settlement 
The administration of justice in Sandwfp was formerly under the 
authority of an officer called a Jaujddr^ resident in the island But 
from a repoi^ (dated September 1779) by Mr Duncan, an officer 
specially deputed to Sandwfp, it appears that nhen Government 
ceased to maintain a fortress in the island, the faujddr was no longer 
retained, and justice was administered by an inferior officer with the 
title of ddrigd. This official had no|, however, uncontrolled author- 
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ity. From the year 1760, if not from an earlier date, he was entirely 
under the authority of the ndib ahad-ddr. It was the duty of the 
ddrogd and his assistants to prepare cases for hearing ; and on fixed 
days in each week the udib would sit in iiis court of justice, 

and, attended by the ddrogas^ kdnthtgos^ and Ztimhiddrs, dispose of 
all cases brought before him. * This court,' writes Mr Duncan, 'took 
cognisance of all matters, civil and criminal— its jurisdiction being 
only restrained as to matters of revenue, the cognizance of which 
rested with the ahad-ddr in his separate capacity. In matten of 
debt, the court retained the fourth part of the sum in litigation, and 
enacted discretionary fines for theft, gang-robbery (ddkditi)^ fornica- 
tion, assaults, and the like.’ 

Among the miscellaneous enquiries conducted by Mr Duncan, and 
reported on by him in 1779, was one relating to complaints of slaves, 
or persons reported to be slaves, against their masters. ‘ This unfor- 
tunate race of mankind,’ says Mr Duncan, ' bears in Sandwip a larger 
proportion to the other inhabitants than perhaps in any other Distriit 
in the Province ; there is hardly a householder, however indigent, 
that has not at least one slave, and the majority have many in their 
families. Their number also very soon increases by marriage, in 
which they are encouraged by their masters, the custom of the country 
being such that a free woman, 011 marrying a male slave, rcduceh her- 
self and her family to be the perpetual slaves of her husband’s master, 
who continues ever after to retain them in the same bondage.' One 
man alone was saiil to have more than fifteen hundred slaves. Ihc 
principal cause assigned by Mr Duiuan for the great extent to which 
slavery prevailed in Sandwip, w.is 'the extreme tIuMjmess aiu! 
abundance of grain in the island, so that as often as there is any 
scarcity in Dacca District, it attracts people to Sandwip, where it has 
been common for many of them to sell themselves and their |K)s- 
tcrity for maintenance.' Although Mr Duncan in 1779 only set 
fifteen slaves and their families at liberty, yet none of his proceedings 
created more general apprehension than his taking cognisance of 
this particular gricvaiu e, because all the j»riin ipal jteoplc were im- 
mediately interested. 

Physical Asi*kci of tiil Disi ku;i.— N o.^khili District consists of 
a tract of mainland, together uitli sescr.il islands, on Uic sea face of 
the Hay of Bengal at the monllis of the Meghn.i. 'I'he mainland |M>r. 
tion of the District is an alluvial plain, the only rising ground being 
a considerable hill in the extreme noilh east comer, on the hot 
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tiers of Hill Tippcrah. The District is intersected by rivers and 
watercourses in all directions ; and during the rainy season nearly 
the whole country is submeiged, with the exception of the villages, 
which are generally built on artificially-raised sites. The tanks are 
usually embanked, in order to keep out the surface-water. In gen- 
eral, each homestead is surrounded by a thick grove of betel-nut and 
cocoa-nut palms. In the north-west of the District, around Riipiir 
and I^akshmipur, are dense forests of betel-nut palms, extending for 
miles. As in most tracts similarly situated with respect to the delta 
of a great river, the level of the land in the interior is lower than that 
bordering on the main channels. An earthquake in April 1762 is 
said to have engulfed a tract of country around Lakshmipur fifteen 
miles in extent, with all its inhabitants ; and the Collector states that 
other depressions of the land, now the site of deep marshes, may be 
due to similar causes. 1 'he District is extremely fertile ; and with 
the exception of some sand-banks and river accretions, every part 
of it is under cultivation. The Venetian traveller, Caesar Frede- 
rick, who visited the island of Sandwfp in 15C5, describes it as 
one of the most fertile places in the country, and densely popu- 
lated. Sir Thomas Herbert, about 1625, also bears testimony to the 
great fertility of that island—* one of the fairest and most fruitful 
spots in all India.’ 

The soil of the District is alluvial clay, in many places impregnated 
with salt. 

Ki.k.vaiki) Tkacis. — 'fhe only hill in Nodkhdlf is part of 
kagluinandan Hill, legally called llaraidr Ddla. It is situated at the 
extreme north east of the Distri^'t, and is said to be six hundred feet 
above the level of the sea ; its area is about two sijuare miles. 

Kivkk-.Sy.stkm. — 'I'he ri'Ci Meghna debouches upon the sea by a 
number of mouths, the |)rincipal being the .Shahbd/pur river, the 
lldlid river, the IWmnl river, and the SaiuUip river — all of whi( h are 
navigable throughout the year ; as are a1sf> the lUkdti.iand the llar.i 
klieni (hig Fenny), two large tributaries of the Meghnd. The Megh- 
nd enters the District from 'I'ippcmh, and after running along its west 
ern boundary, enters the sea by the different channels mentioned 
alKive. I'rom November to February, the river is easily navigated ; 
but after February it is rough and dangerous. Its princ ipal tribut- 
aries are the Dakdtid, and the liig and little Pheni rivers, which flow 
into its mouths near the sea face ; the (Jhdprdsi /C7 m 7, No.ikh.tli 
Maheiulra and Ilhawinfganj /*^i7, besides many other smaller 
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streams. The drainage of the islands of Sandwfp and Hdtii is also 
conveyed into the channels of the Meghnd by the Santdl, Pirbaksh, 
Bddu, Jabar Ali, Nalchird and other small watercourses. 

The rivers and watercourses in the District navigable during the 
rainy season by boats of 50 maunds (say two tons burthen), are the 
following:— (i) Nodkhdli khAl, (2) Bhawdnfganj khAl, (3) Mahcndra 
khdl, (4) Rdmganj khal, (5) Rdipur khdl, (6) Naodond khdl^ (7) 
Chaumahanf khdl ; (8) Silanid khdl, (9) Ddgan Bhui river, (10) 
Little PhenI river, (11) Santdl khdl, (12) Pirbaksh nadi, (13) lUdu 
Dond river, (14) Siddhi Dond river, (15) Jabar AU khdl, and (lO) 
Ndlchird khdi The passage between Siddhi and Bikatshu char is 
navigable only during flood-tide; and the Hdlid river belween Hdcid 
and Sandwlp is studded with bars. I^akshmi Dond and Bddu Dond, 
the rivers separating Siddhi and Bddu, and Pirbaksh Dond between 
Bddu and Sandwip, arc dry during ebb-tide ; so that Siddhi, Bddu, 
and Sandwip then form one continuous island. 

The Banks of tlie river Meghnd are either slojung, or nl>nipt 
and undermined, according as alluvion or diluvion is taking place. 
Where the older formations abut on the river, the banks arc culti- 
vated ; where newly-formed soil exists, the banks arc either unculti- 
vated, used as pasture-grounds, or cultivated, according to the age 
and fertility of the new deposit. The ])rincipal islands formed by 
the Meghnd arc those along the sea face— viz., S.indwip island, ll.iii.t 
island, char l^wrence, Sfbnath chaf\ 'Fijm char, Bikatshu Kdll char, 
and Kakshmidid char. No Lakes are formed by the Meghn.l 

Alluvion. — 'riie process of alluvion is going on to a gre.at ex- 
tent ; and indeed the whole District h.as been formed by the dc|)osits 
of the Meghnd. Dr Hooker, in his //////fr/ry//// Journals published 
in 1854 (vol. ii. p. 341), .says: — ‘The ni.ainland of No.dkh.'iH is 
gradually extending seawards, and h.as advanced four miles within 
twenty-three years.’ 'J*he Collector states that sometime in the last 
century, the Meghn.i re.iched up to the lleadiiuarlcrs .Station of 
Nodkh.di or Sudh.ir.im, whidi is at present eight miles disLant from 
the river, 'fhe .allinial .u crctions to the .south, the Sikandar 
i\:c., arc now being cut awa),aiitl it is |»ossiljle that the Meghnd may 
again for a time ajiproach the .Station. The .soil thus w.ashcd away, is 
re-fomiing in a Large alluvi.d s.ind-b.ink in the miildle c^f the Jkimni 
channel ; and this bank will piolubly agon Ina onie atUiched to the 
mainland by the silting up of the interiiiediate stream. Nutnith' 
standing all temporary checks, the process i»f I md making is slowb 
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but surely going on to tho south and west, as is dearly indicated by 
a comparison of Renncl’s Atlas with the recent Survey maps. The 
creeks and khdls are silting up ; and even the large watercourses 
of Plrbaksh, Badu, Bhawdnfganj, and Ndlchira, and the channel 
between Bikatshu and Siddhi, are only navigable at flood-tide by 
large boats. The Meghnd itself is now so shallow opposite the 
mouth of the NodkhdK khdl^ that boats cannot enter it except at high- 
water, and have to anchor outside in midstream till the tide makes. 
The whole of the Meghnd on the west of the District is studded 
with shoals and sand-banks, and a very large portion of its bed is 
dry at low water. The Revenue Surveyor reported in 1865 that Kdlf 
Mar, to the south of Sandwip, was then a new formation, and that 
plants were rapidly springing up on its soil, which is rich in the 
vegetable mould brought down by the Meghnd. 

Diluvion. — On the southern side of the mainland, and on the 
east of Hdtid island, the localities most exposed to the full sweep of 
the tide, diluvion takes place to a great extent ; but the loss from 
this cause seems, the Collector states, to be more than replaced in 
the long-run by alluvion near the same locality. Thus, diluvion 
went on for a long time on the south of Sandwfp island ; but the 
soil has re-formed into the great Kalf char^ many miles long, 
lying parallel with the south face of .Sandwff), and about two or 
three miles south of it. This char already acts as a bar to protect 
the i.sland from further diluvion, and will eventually in all proba- 
bility become attached to it by the silting up of liu- intermedi.itc 
channel. By a similar process, the diluvion on the eiut of Ilatid 
is being replaced by the numerous saivl-banks and duirs of 'l um, 
Bikatshu, &c., in the Hdtid river, and by the large chars Falcon 
and Sfbndth to the north of Ilatid. The general result of the 
alluvial process now going on is that the ch.mnel of the Meglma 
is gradually moving west, and the east side of its bed is silling up. 
The mainland is also gradually pushing its way out into the bay, 
and small islands and sandbanks are forming higher and higher 
up the river. 

TlI>^s. — '1 he estuary of the .Meghnd being nun h encumbered 
with shoals and islands, there are two tidal w.ives. ‘ 'I he normal 
tide,* writes Mr \Vhinfield,.DIIif lating f olh 1 lor in 1870, ‘ « ornes up 
the easternmost channel byway of the ^ indvvi'p and riiiiini rivers. 
It is called the CluUagong luh . .md n.aki ^ ^lr^1. Aiuilher tidal 
wave called tin l\iuld sweip rounfl ili* -oi:lli the inlands of 
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landwfp and Hdtid, and being deflected by the BAkarganj coast, 
ums to the north through the Halid and Shihbdzpiir channels, and 
neets the Chittagong tide off the south-west comer of the mainland, 
n all the kMls or watercourses running through Sandwfp and Hdtid 
rom east to west, the tide flows in from both sides, but with most force 
rom the east. At every full and new moon, osi)ecially at the time 
)f the equinox, there is a bore, or tidal wa\c, for several successive 
Lays. This wave is highest at the mouth of the Bhcnl river, and 
n the channel between Hatid and the mainland, wliere the tides 
neet, and it runs up as far as llhawinfganj. The worst bores occur 
^ith a southerly wind. The wave presents the appearance of a wall 

water, sometimes twenty feet in height, with a velcH'ity of fifteen 
miles an hour. The natives say that the maximum height on the 
east is eighty feet; but this is certainly an exaggeration, as the 
banks are nowhere higher than forty feet above the level of low 
water.' The bore comes up at the first of the flood-tide with a roar 
which is heard miles off, and rushes with great force. This ren- 
ders the navigation of the river extremely difficult, and accidents 
arc constantly occurring. Owing to the slioals at the mouth of the 
NodkhaK khiily boats are obliged to anchor in mid-channel between 
Hatid island and llie mainland during the ebb, and arc often caught 
by the bore before there is sufficient dejith of water for them to ride 
in, in which case they arc frequently driven on the shoals and ca|>- 
sized. Occasionally, at the jieriod of the south-west gales in May 
and October, these wa\cs roll inland for miles, ami overflow the 
smaller islands at llie mouth of the Meghnd. In lie cyclone of 
November 1867, Ilal.d island was entirely submerged in this w.iy, 
and sea-drift was found on the embankments in the iiutrior of the 
island at a height of four feet above the level of llic country. 
On this occasion the wave must, the Collector slates, havi.* been forty 
feet in height. 'I’he Meghna is nowhere fordable at any season of the 
year, but many of the small rivers and creeks arc nearly dry at ebb-tide. 

Fekriks. - -There are fifteen ferries in Nodkh.ili I )istTirt, yielding 
revenue to (iovernnieiit. 'I'he farmer of caOi ferry i.s oldigcd to 
keep a suitable boat establi.shmcnt, and house accommodation for 
the passengers. 

The table on the following page givc\ the names of the ferries, 
the rivers across which they i>ly, and the amounts for which they 
were leased in the years 1870-71 and 1874-75 
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Name of Ferry. 

River on which the Ferry 

Rental 

ia lituoted. 


« 874 - 75 . 

1. Lambdkhdli. . . 

Meghnd. 

£112 0 0 

£too 0 0 

9. KdchhimAli, . 

Kdlidond, . 

4 S 0 0 

64 0 0 

3. RangmAlA, 

Little Phenf. 

xxo 0 0 

lOI 0 .0 

4. LAlganj, . 

Big Phenf. . 

X44 0 0 

178 X 6 

5. Kharulid Mid^. . 

Little Phenf, 

53 0 0 

36 10 '0 

6. Bhurbhurid, . 

Big Phenf, . 

a^ 0 0 

Transferred to 
Public Works 
Department. 

7. SllaniA, . 

Little Phenf, 

0 

0 

48 0 0 

8. Phdzii^dcf/, . 

Do. 

500 

860 

9. BegamganJ, . 

Nodkhdlf kkdl, . 

I 10 0 

5 3 0 

10. Lakshmipur, . 

I.Akshmipui khdl, 

9 10 0 

2X 0 0 

11. Kdipur. . 

Kdipiir khiil. 

040 

0 X4 0 

la. Chengdchetal, . 

Lakshmipur khdl^ 

0 la 0 

040 

13. Chondraganj. . 

Do. 

040 

080 

14. Mdddm^dd/, . 

Do. 

080 

160 

15. Mahdsay 

xo. Dodnl cnar Siddhi. . 

Mahdsay khdl 

160 

X 0 0 

Mcghnd, 

63 0 0 

51 0 0 

17. Gumdtdll, 

Do 

4 10 0 

Transferred to 
the Distnet of 
Hdkarganj. 


Total. 

843 4 0 

616 XX 6 


There is one toll-bar in the District, at Dhum char bridge over 
the Nodkhdlf khdL It is farmed out in the same way as the ferries; 
the amounts for which it was leased in the years 1870-71, 1874-75, 
were and ;^^42, los. respectively. 

Canals. — There are only two canals in Nodkhdlf District — 
the Atidbdrf and Lakshmipur canals. They were both originally 
natural watercourses, which have been artihcialiy deepened. The 
Atidbdrf canal extends from Atidbdrf to Lakshmipur, where it joins 
the Ddkdtid river. The lakshmipur canal extends from Lakshmi- 
pur to Jdmirdkdndi, where it divides into two branches — both of 
which join the Little Phenf, the one branch at Sflanid, and the other 
at Dddnl The total length of the two canals is 41 miles, and 
they are only navigable during a portion of the year. 

Embankments. — The most important embankments in the Dis- 
trict are those on char Darvesh, on char Siddhi, and on the estate 
of Ntlakshmi in the island of Hatid. The embankment on char 
Darvesh was erected and- is maintained by Government; that on 
char Siddhi, by the proprietors of the land, Mr Courjon and Sharashi 
Bdld Devf. The Nflakshmi embankment was constructed by the 
Dhulud samhuiih . 
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Marshes. — ^The District of NoikhdU contains numerous jhUs or 
marshes. The following list, taken from Statistics furnished by the 
Collector in August 1876, gives the names and areas of 77 marshes, 
arranged according to police circles (tMnJs), In Rdmganj tkdnA : 

— (i) Naydkhold, 3 acres; (2) Anandipur, 42 acres; (3) Sydmpur, 

63 acres; (4) Dasgharid, 114 acres; (5) Pdrkot, 175 acres; (6) 
Ncodjpur, 58 acres; (7) Husainpur, 18 acres; (8) Sudhayd, 144 
acres; (9) Baktidrpur, 3 acres; (10) Clovindpur, 5 acres; (11) 
Atakard, 16 acres; (12) Sam.-lspur, 15 acres; (13) M.insarpur, 43 
acres; (24) Alipur, 259 acres; (15) Kisimnagar, 478 acres; (16) 
I^mchar, 25 acres; (17) Fathipur, 36 acres; (18) Ajimpur, 164 
acres; (19) Badarpur, 398 acres; (20) Gauripur, 55 acres; (ai) 
Amdnulldpur, 62 acres; (22) Rasiilpur, 99 acres; (23) Mdjupur, 84 
acres; (24) Hasdmadi, 502 acres; (25) Sondpnr, ao acres; (26) 
Hdsdniadi (2d), 39 acres ; (27) Jahdndbdd, 12 acres ; (28) Sultdnpur, 

38 acres. In Lakshmipur thdnd .— ( 1 ) Pdnpdrd, 1 76 acres ; Chandipur, 
185 acres ; (3) Silipur, 40 acres ; (4) Fathipur, 24 acres ; (5) Hdjipur, 

32 acres; (6) Ilasanadi, 104 acres; (7) Hijdinagar, 58 acres; (8) 
Rdsidpur, 89 .acres; (9) Nandirgaon, 37 acres; (10) Senpur, 148 
acres; (ii) Lakshmipur, 6 acres; (i 2) Banclidnagar, 175 acres; (13) 
Matud, 42 acres, and 3 small marshes with an aggregate area ‘of 
12 acres : total area of the 16 marches, 1128 acres. In .SuJkdrdm 
ihdnd;—(i) Darveshpur, 105 acres; (2) Sulukid, 25 acres; (3) 
Badarpur, 18 acres. In litgamganj thdnd Bhotergdon, 3 
acres; (2) Chdmpur, 22 acres; (3) Dlurmdpur, 72 acres; (4) 
(jovindpur, 6 acres; (5) Jangalid, 20 acres; (6) l-alippur, 
acres; (7) Mdjdipur, 6 acres; (8) Muhammadpur, 10 acres; (9) 
Nazarpur, 57 acres; (10) Ndyanpur, ii acres; (n) 5 

acres; (12) Sikandarpur, 26 acres; {13) Kaydnyd, 

AnUnagar, .3 acres; (.5) Abhirdmpur, n acres; (j^6) Danippur 
II acres; (17) M.ulhupur, 9 acres, and 3 marshes with an aggregate 
area of 5 acres. In Ann^don thdnd. -(i) Abupur, 260 acr« ; (2 
KdHdhar, 270 acres; (3) Kdzirbdgh, 31 acres; (4, Kansu^ 137 
acres; (s) Ukshmipur, 9 acres; ( 6 ) Mdjbibid, 6 acres, (7) 
hdpasdri, 7 acres; (8) Pratdppur, 29 acres; (9) bamaspur, 9 acres. 
The total area of the 77 enumerated above u 537 * 

or 8 s(iuare miles, 251 acres. . 

Loss or Life by Drownino.— According to the returns furnished 
by the police, the average annual number of deaths by dronmng in 
Nodkhdll District during the ten years ending 1873 was 24 J. I "e 
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following table shows the number of men, women, and children 
who were reported to have been drowned during each of the five 
years ending 1874 : 


Yfar. 

Numurr 0 

p Deaths. | 

Men. 

Wjimen 

Childruii 

Total. 

■■1 


l 3 

165 

215 



22 

214 

259 



24 

223 

267 


20 

29 

20s 

254 

— 

23 

25 

226 

274 


River Traffic. — There are no large towns in the District carry- 
ing on an important river traffic. The total amount, however, of the 
trade by water is very considerable ; and it is by this means that 
the surplus produce of the District finds its way to Chittagong and 
Calcutta. Tlic principal river trade consists of exports of rice, be- 
tel-nuts, chilies, and cocoa-nuts ; and imports of salt, English piece- 
goods, and sugar. There is a busy mart at Rdipur on the Ddkatid, 
to which rice, betel-nuts, oranges, and other garden produce, arc 
brought from the neighbourhood. The traffic on the Little Phenf 
and Mahendra khal su])plics Chittagong with a large |>ortion of its 
rice.’ Cotton from Hill 'I'ipperah and the Chittagong Hills, kunt/d 
boats (dug-outs) from the Chittagong Hills, and jute from Tipperah, 
arc imported into Nodkhali by means of the Lara Pheni and its tribu- 
taries. Statistics of the River Traffic will be given in detail on a 
subsequent page .Since the mannfaclure of ^ali has been stopped, 
the industries of the river and seaside population haw beror e the 
same as those of the people living inland. Nearly all get their 
living by ."grieiilturc or by keeping cattle, large herds of which arc 
pastured on the small islands or Iwen the boatmen fdlow 

agriculture as .in au.xiliary means of subsistence, although many 
of them annually migrate to Aky.lb and Rikarganj for employment, 
while others work as boatmen in Calcutta. 

None of the rivers or stre.ims arc employed .is a motive power for 
turning machinery ; nor is it probable lh.it they could be utilised for 
this purpose. 

Fisheries. — S mall hamlets of fishermen (jd/Jds) are to be met 
with on all the rivers and watercourses ; and these .irc almost the 
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only people in the District who live entirely by river industry. Accord- 
ing to the Census of 1872, there are 12,731 l>ersons,or 7*06 percent, 
of the Hindu population, who belong to boating and fishing castes. 
The Collector, however, estimates that, including Musalmdns, the 
inhabitants engaged in fishing and boating amount to one-eighth of the 
total population. In the larger rivers ami watercourses, the fishermen 
drive stakes into the bed of the stream, to which they attaih their 
large three-cornered nets. In the sm.ill streams and waterrourscs 
the basket-trap is used. During the rains, small fish abound in every 
ditch ; and these are caught by damming up the ditches at intervals, 
and then baling the water out. During the rains, fish is less abun- 
dant at Nodkhdli than in any other season ; and at that time tlry fish 
is brought from Sylhet, and salted fish from Dacca and other places, 
and sold to hawkers, who retail it throughout the Distrut. I'isliis 
neither salted, dried, nor preserved in any way m the District; nor 
is any fish exported. The Magistrate stated in 1S72, that about 94 
per cent, of the inhabitants of the District eat fish, ami that the 
supply does not nearly meet the demand. 

There are only three Government fisheries in the District, whiih 
were leased out for the year 1875 at a total annual rental of /J 43 ‘ 
On the other fisheries in tiie District, dues are levied by the land- 
owners through whose property the nveis run. Ihc three (lovern- 
ment fisheries, as well as the other j»nm ipal fishencs in the District, 
lie in the Meghnd, and in the ^;^ll.i,.Samb^^p and other rivers, which 
form either the mouths or conliiuialions of the .Meghn. 1 . 

There are head men of the fishing caste designated jjn/c/; j, who 
possess a hcredilar)' right to the title. A vacancy occuning on the, 
death of an heirless he.id man is generally the cause of mmh dispute 
between those who consider theinscdves entitled to the right ol suc- 
( ession, and is filled up on the dec ision and nciininaticm of the rci///- 
ifiiidr. The duties of the or head men are to preside over 

marriages, religious ceremonies and feast*', ami to decide all cpiestions 
relating to caste and soc ial disputes. Kor the performance of these 
duties they receive from erne to four nipees ( 2 s. to 8s.), and some- 
times also presents of money and doth, according to their rank. 

Marsh Cui.i iv m iciV.— lamg stemmed ru e is extensively cultivat- 
ed in the lowlands an*l marshes in the interior of the District. It 
grows with the rise of the Hoods, and is said to live in about fourteen 
feet of water. The Collec tor rci)orls that no increase seems to have 
been elicctcd in tlic length of stein of these varieties of rice, m order 
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that they may be cultivated in deeper water than formerly. The 
names of the principal varieties are as follows : — (i) piprAlait^ (2) 
mendhyd^ (3) jdord^ (4) keord^ (5) sarli^ and (6) tdtd, Reeds grow 
spontaneously on the new alluvial formations in the river-beds, and 
can be had for the cutting. 

Lines ok Drainage. — The drainage of the District runs from east 
to west into the Meghnd, chiefly by means of the Nodkhdli khdl. 
The drainage of the islands of Sandwi'p and Hdtid is also conveyed 
into various mouths of Meghnd by the Santdl, Pfrbaksh, Bddu, 
Jabar AH, and Ndlchird khdh^ and other small watercourses. 

M1NERAI.S.— No coal, lime, building-stone, or metal of marketable 
value, is known to exist in the District of NodkhdH. 

JuN(;i.E Produce. — Fire-wood, reeds, and grass form the whole 
jungle produce of the District, which contains no timber forests ; 
and the wood required for local use has to be imported. 

Most of the new alluvial river-formations arc covered with long 
grass, and arc let out as pasture-grounds. The gracing rent is usu- 
ally 8 dnmts (is.) a-year for a buffalo, and 4 dmds (6d.) for a cow. 
I^ge herds of these animals are pastured on the chars^ and the 
business is said to be profitable. They arc tended by a particular 
class of men called Bdthdnids->a name derived from bAihdni^ a cattle- 
pen. When the grass and fresh water on the chars become exhausted, 
which is usually the case about February, the herds are brought in- 
land, and oflen do great damage to the crops and embankments. 

FERiE Naturac. — Mammals. — The following list of mammals 
found in the District of Nodkhdli has been furnished by the Col- 
lector (Mr R. Porch, C.S.) The scientific names given are taken 
from Dr Jerdon’s 'Mammals of India’: — (i) Monkeys (several 
species); (2) Hats (Cheiroptera, C^////<//nni), numerous species ; (3) 
the Musk Shrew (Sorex cucrulescens, Ch\kd or cfdd) ; (4) the Indian 
lladger (Mellivora Indica, Gor kadint) ; (5) the Common Indian 
Otter (Liitra nair) ; (6) the Tiger (Felis tigris, Bdgh) ; (7) the Large 
Panther (Felis pardus, Chitd bdgh) ; (8) the Leopard (Felis leopar- 
dus, Kemitid bdgh) ; (9) the I^rge Tiger-cat (Felis irverrina, Bdgh- 
dds) \ (10) the Leopard-cat (Felis Bengalensis, Chondd)\ (ii) the 
Common Jungle-cat (Felis chaus, Bdrodl) ; (12) the Striped Hyaena 
(Hyxna striata) ; (13) the Large Civet-cat (Viverra zibetha); (14) 
the Bengal Mongoose (Herpestes malaccensis) ; (15) the Indian 
Wolf (Cnnis palli|)es); (16) the Jackal (Canis aureus); (17) the 
Dog [wild] (Cuon nitilans, rdm-kuitd) ; (18) the Indian Fox (Vulpes 
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Bengalensis) ; (19) the Porpoise (Platanista) ; (20) the Whale, rare ; 

(31) the Squirrel (Sciurus); (22) the Indian Jerboa>rat (Uerbillus 
Indicus, GongM inJur)-, (33) the Bandicoot-rat (Mus bandicota, 
bdrd iadur) ; (24) the Brown Rat (Mus dccumanus, Bdtiyd inJur) ; 
(25) the Tree Rat (Mus brunneus, Gikhud indur)-, (36) the Mouse, 
several species; (27) the Bengal Porcupine (Hystrix bengalensis, 
Had or shad) ; (28) the Common Indian Hare (I,epus nificaudatiis) ; 
(29) the Indian Wild Boar (Sus Indicus); (30) the Swamp l>eer 
(Rucervus Duvaucellii) ; (31) the Sdmbhar Stag (Rus;i Aristotclis) ; 

(32) the Spotted Deer (Axis maculatus, RauriyJ Aiinu) ; (33) the 
Hog Deer (Axis porcinus, Chanud hariii); (34) the Gay.'il ((iavaus 
frontalis); (35) the Wild Buffalo (Bubalus arni) ; (36) the Indi.ui Scaly 
Ant-eater (Manis pcntadactyla, Ban-ru/itt). 

The authorised reward for the destruction of a full-grown lettpard 
is Rs. 5 (10s.) ; but in the three years 1870-72 inclusive, no reward 
was given. A reward of R. i, 8 (3s.) was offereil in 1873, and 
Rs. 5 (los.) in 1874. No death from wild animals occurred in 1870 ; 
there were 4 deaths in 1871 ; 5 in 1872 , 8 in 1873, and 6 in 1874, 
— ^giving an annual average of 4’6 deaths for the five years ending 
December 31, 1874. 

Birds.— The following list of the birds found in NoilkhdH District 
has been furnished by the Collector, Mr R. Porch. 1 he species 
entered in the list have been named and rlassifie«l a« cording to Dr 
Jerdon’s ‘ Birds of India;’ but there .are, the l.’ollci tor states, numer- 
ous other species which he has not been .able to identify : 

Order I. — Black Vulture, Rdj hvhiin, Rdj Sogiin 

(Otogyps calvus). Common Brown Vulture, or White -barked 
Vulture, Jlokun Sogtin (Gyps Bengalensis). The I Jggar |■ah•on, 
Bard Bdj (Falco jugger). The Indian Hobby, Orania Bdj 
(Hypotriorchis severus). The Turumti or Rc«l headed Merlin, Bdj 
Sihrd or Durumli (Hyiiotriorchis chicrpicra). 'I'he Kestrel, Jttdur 
tdrdni (Tinnunculus Alaudarius). The Lesser Kestrel, Pdt Indur 
tdrdni (Erythropus cenchris). The Shikra, Shikrd (Micronisus 
badius). The Common Serpent Eagle, Bdj Ilukchiir or SukchAr or 
Shdmukchur (Circaitus Gallicus). The Crested Serpent-Eagle, Bdj 
Bauri (Spilomis chcela). 'I'he Osprey, Daryd Kurud (Pandion 
halixtus). The Ring-tailed Sea-Kagle, Bard Kurud (H.alixtus fulvi- 
venter). A large kind of Eagle, Tio/n/rf (Latin name not known). 
The Pale Harrier, Bdj Kurud (Circus Swainsonii). The Pied Har- 
rier, Induriya Gbmdr (Circus mclanoicnicus). riu- Marsh Hanier, 
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Gochila or mdtchil (Circus iEruginosus). The Maroon-backed Kite, 
DhbpAchil (Haliaslur Indus). The Common Parish-Kite, Mdthiya 
chil (Milvus Govinda). The Indian Screech-Owl, tllu Pechd (Strix 
Javanica). The Grass Owl, lyiM Pechd (Strix Candida). The 
Brown Fish-Owl, Bhnttiim Jhtdhud or Iliduiiya (Ketiipa Ceylon- 
cnsis). The Spotted Owlet, Kharaniyd Pechd (Athene Brama). The 
Brown Hawk Owl, ///;;* Pechd or Kdl Pechd (Ninox scutcllatus). 

Order IL Inscssores. — The Common Swallow, Amii (Hirundo 
ruslica). The Indian Bank Martin, Ndptini (Cotyle Sinensis). 
The Common Indian Swift, Pdtdsid (Cypscliis affinis). The Palm 
Swift, Tdl Bdtdsid (Cypselus batassiensis). The large Bengal Night- 
jar, MdUii Pechd (Caprimulgus albonotatus). The Common Indian 
Night jar, Mdthi Pechd (Caprimulgus Asiaticus). The Common Indian 
Hee-eatcr, BdnspiUiyd or Tak Kaleza (Meroi)s viridis). The Indian 
Roller, Nil Kiiutha (Caracias Indira). The Burmese Roller, Kainch- 
(Coracias aflinis). The Brown-headed Kingfisher, Khdkhaiyd 
(Ilalcyonleucoccphaliis). 'Hie Brown-winged Kingfisher, 

(Halcyon amauropterus). The White-breasted Kingfisher, Mdchh- 
rdn^d (Halcyon fusciis). The Common Indian Kingfisher, Chhotd 
Mdchhrdn^d (Alcedo Bengalensis). The (ireat Indian Kingfisher, 
Bard Mdchhrdn^d (Alcedo euryzona). The Pied Kingfislier, PJuiU 
phutiya Mdchhrdn^d rudis). The Great Hornbill, 

(Homraius bicornis). The Bengal Pied Hornbill, (Hydro- 

cissa albirostris). 'Hie Rose ringed Parrakeet, Dhdukdtd Teyd (Palm- 
ornis tonpiatus). 'I'lie Ro'^e-licadcd Parrakeet, Phardi (Palxornis 
rosa). 'riie Slaty-headed Parrakeet, Madnd (I’akxornis schisticeps). 
The Red-breasteil Parrakeet, Kdjld (Pakeorms Javanicus). The 
Indian Lorikeet, I.atkan (F.oriruhis vernal is). The Ddrji'Iing 

Bku k Woodpecker, Phutphutiya Kutdlta (Pirns niajoroides). The 
Indian Spotted Woodpecker, Chhofd Kiirdltd (Piciis macei). The 
Bengal Rufous Woodpecker, Kiudhd (Micropternus phaioceps). 
I'hc Golden-baeked Woodpecker, Kdth Kiirdliyd (Brachypternus 
aurantiu^). 'I’he Common (ireen Barbet, Kotak (Megalaima cani- 
ceps). The Blue-throated B.arbet, Chhotd Baubit (Cyanops Asia- 
tica). The Crimson-breasted Barbet, Tuk Uiki or Basdnt bdtiU 
(Xanlholxma Indira). The Indian Cuckoo, Kachiyarmd or Bau- 
kathd kiiho kokti (Cuculus microptcrus). The r:ommon Hawk 
Cuckoo. Jam Kuli ( 1 1 icrococcyx varius). The Rufoiis-bellied Cuckoo, 
Kokd (Polyphasia icnuirostris). The Indian Koel, Kuli (Eudynamys 
orientalis). 'Fhc Large Green-billed Malkoha, Ban kokii (Zanclos 
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tomus tristis). The Common Coucal, Hdri Kuri (Centropus nifi> 
pennis). The Himalayan Red Honey-sucker, Ldl madhu Chud 
(y£thopyga miles). The Green-backed Honcy-suckcr, Stlkar khord 
(/Gthopyga Horsfieldii). The Puqde Honey-sucker, Madhu (hu,i 
(Arachnechthra Asiatica). 'I'he I«nrge Purple Honcy-suckcr (.\r.u-h- 
nechthra Asiatica). The Scarlet-b.ickcd Flower-pecker, Tcllr hshnd 
(Dicffium coccineum). The Indian Hoopoe, Mdthi Kuraiiya (Upu|>a 
nigripennis). The Grey-backed Shrike, Itarii Bdgd karkdtd (Lanius 
tephronotus). The Brown Shrike, (Lanius cristatus). 'I'he Common 
Wood-Shrike, karkdtd (Tephodomis i)ondiccriana). 'I'he loirge 


Cuckoo-Shrike, Kdbdsi (Graucalus Macci). The Common Drongo- 
Shrike, Phesud (Dicrurus macrorercus). 'rhe Crow-billcil Drongo, 
A'c/r<(/‘ (Dicrurus balicassius). An Aili coloured Drongo, 

TesrdJ. The Bronzed Drongo, Tcsrdj (or A'o rdj) (Chai)tia /Fnca). 
The Lesser Racket-tailed Drongo, Dfsi Bhimtdj (lihringa remifer). 


'i'he Large Racket tailed Drongo, Jihwmh (l-ldolius par.»disciis). 
'I'he Hair-crested Drongo, Kesrdj (Chilii.i hotleniola). 1 lie .’\shy 
Swallow-Shrike, Chhotd yj-jniXArtainns fiisnis). 'I'he Blaik naped 
Blue Flycatcher, (.Myiagra a/nrc.i). The Blnc-thro.Ucd Red- 

breast (Cyornis nibcculoulcs). The Blue Rocktlirush (I'elrocos- 
■,yi)hus cyaneiis). 'I'he Bl.u k-throated Thrush, Chhotd uUdpdttd 
(I’lanesticus atrogularis). A greyish-black Jay thrush, Basan fwka. 
Tlie Yellow-eyed Babbler (I’yctorhis sinensis). 'I'he Bl.u k gorgeted 
Laughing-Thrush, Ultdpdttd ((i.iriiil.n i.ci tor.ihs). The Beng.d 
Babbler, Sit hhdi (M.ilacoc ir« us tern. ..lor). The L-.ng tailed Keed- 
bird,(i;uryr:er..iis Biirnesii). The Ked-ivhiskered Bulbul, A 
(Otor-ompsa jocosa). The Coiiiiiion Bengal Bulbul, PhuUhwn w 
Pulhul (Pycnonotus pygaeiis). 'I he Indian Oriole, Jfahn . akhyl 
(Oriolus kundoo). 't he M.agpie-robm, Paydl (Copsyduis saularis). 
'lheBrown-ba.ke.1 I ml, an Robin; /.d/ ur A,n. daydt 
cambaiensis. 'I he White nmgcd Bl.u k Robin, Rdm r4fX/(l’r.itini o|a 
caprata). The Shaina, .Shdmd (Kiiu. incl.i Macroura). 1 n-li.m 
Bush-chat (Pr.ilim .da Imli. ..)• '1 he lu.lian Redstart (Ruti. dl.t riKi- 

ventris). 'I'he lairg.; K- . .l-Warbl. r ( A. ro* eph.iliis brur.iRs.ens). 
The Indian 'I .iilor-Binl, Tiiui (Orth.,toi.ii.s hiiigi. aii.la). 'I he Rufous 
Gras.s-Warbler, Uddi Pdkhy, (Cistu ola s. ha.nicola). 'I'he ( ..n.inon 
Wren-Warbler, Ithdit Tmi (Dryi.ioipiis iiiornaliis). .Sykes s W .irblcr 
(Phylloiiiieuste rama). 'Ihe Blown irec-Warbler, Shutdr J.mt 
(Phylhrscoptis tristis). Ihe Grc.-nish 'I'ree-Wadder 
(|•hyllos.ol.ll«. viri.laiuisy I h.- CiowiRd 'Irec W-.ibler, Kotanyd 
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Timi (Reguloides proregulus). The White-faced Wagtail, Dhopi 
Khanjdn (Motacilla luzoniensis). The Grey and Yellow Wagtail, 
Khanjiin (Calobates sulphurca). The Indian Field-Wagtail (Budytes 
viridis). The Indian Tree-Pipit, Tdia-Khanjdn (Pipastes agilis). 
The I^rge Marsh Pipit (Corydalla Richardi). The Indian Titlark, 
BAdl Pakhyi (Corydalla rufula). The Stripe- throated Flower- 
pecker (Vuhina gularis). The Indian Corby, Daur Kawd 
(Corvus culminatus). The Common Indian Crow, Peti Kawd 
(Corvus splendens). The Common Indian Magpie, Tdmd or 
Kech’kechi (Dendrocitta rufa). The Pied Starling, Gbsdlik or 
Cfiandand Sdlik (Stumopastor contra). The Common Maina 
BhAt SAlik (Acridotheres tristis). The Bank Maina, GAftg Sdlik 
(Acridotheres ginginianus). The Hill Maina, PA/iAri Maind or 
SAlik (Acridotheres fuscus). The Black-headed Maina, Chhotd 
Maind or Chhotd SUik (Temenuchus pagodarum). The Grey-headed 
Maina, Papyd or Pawi (Temenuchus Malabaricus). The Common 
Weaver-l)ird, 2\\l bdlia (Ploceus Baya). The Striated Weaver-bird, 
Telid bdlia (Ploceus manyar). The Chestnut-bellied Munia, Pord 
Munid (Munia rubronigra). The Indian House-sparrow, Chariyd 
(Passer Indicus). The Brown-headed Bunting, Bdlid Bair (Euspiza 
aureola). 1’lie Bengal Bush-lark, Ban InUtn (Mirafra Assamica). 
I'he Indian Sand-lark, BdUd Batui (Alaudala raytau). The Indian 
Skylark, Sigar BAtul (Alauda gulgula). 

Order Iff, Gemitores, — The Bengal Green Pigeon, Bot KoAl 
(C'rocopus Pluenicopterus). The Orange -breasted Green Pigeon, 
Pi'ti Bot Kodl (Osmotreron bicincto). The Green Imperial Pigeon, 
Dum Kodl (C:ari)ophaga sylvatica). The Blue Rock-Pigeon, DdlAli 
(Columbia intermedia). 'Plie Rufous Turtle-dove, AuguruA KoAl 
('Purtiir meena). The S|K)tted Dove, Ilari Kodl (Turtur suratensis). 
'Phe Common Ring-dove, Kodl {Turixir risoria). The Bronze-winged 
Dove, Kdis A’iAiV (Clialcophaps Indicus). 

Order fW AV/ wo.— 'Pile Common Peacock, Mdynr (Pavo cris- 
taliis). The Black Pheasant, nuisc. Mdthnrd, fern. Mdthurni (C'lallo- 
phasis Ilorsfieldii). 'Phe Red Jungle-fowl, /,/;/;•// JZ/z/vy// (G.allus 
femigineus). 'Phe Kyah Partridge, Khdir (Ortygomis gularis). 
A black-throated Hill Partridge, Chhotd Pdhdn Khair (Arboricola 
atrogularis). 'Phe l-irge Cirey Quail, Kalld Bdt/ii (CoUmix Com- 
numis). 'Phe Button Quail, Chhotd bdtiii ('Pumix Sykesii). 

Otder r. Grallatoifs, — 'Phe Grey Plover (S 4 |uat.irola Helvetica). 
'Phe Golden Plover, Ilotari (Charadriiis longipes). 'Phe Red- 
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wattled Lapwing, Hat-titi (Lobivanellus gocnsis). The Sarus Crane, 
S&ras (Grus Antigone). The Common Crane, (('mis Cine- 

rea). The Woodcock, Bar A Kada KihhA or Bar A Ban Mh (Scoloa- 
pax rusticola). The Wood Snijie, Ban-chAh (Gallinago ncmoricola). 
The Common Snipe, Cht^A or Chah (('•.illinngo seolo|>acimis). The 
Jack Snipe, ChhotA chegA, ChhotA ChAh (Gallinago gallinula). The 
Painted Snipe ffiimi or Kan^in, (Rhynihuia Ucngalensis). The Sm.-Ul 
Godwit, BarA ChAh or Battar (I.imosa x'gorcphala). The ('urlc»-, 
BarA ChobA (Numenius arquata). The Wliiinlirel, ChhotA ChM 
(Numenius phrcopiis). The Little .Stint, GutguriyA ( Tnng.i minuta). 
The Spoon-billed Stint, mAthun (lairinorhynchiis griseus). The 
Spotted Sandpiper, TeliA GurgnriyA (Actitis glareola). The Common 
Sandpiper (.\ctilis hyiMjleucos). The Green Sh.inks ('rotaiuis glottis). 
The Red Shanks, TengrangA ( Totamis calidris). I’he Stilt or lamg 
Legs, DingorA (Hiinantopus randidiis). The llronze-winged Jatana, 
Jdl Pipi (Metopidius Indicus). 'I’he Pheasant l.iiled Jar.ma, 

/?// or Shitar lUlAi ( H ydrophasiamis i hinirgus). The Purple ( loot, 
KAlim (Porphyrio poliocephalus). 'I’he Ihild Coot, Bun KAm 
(Kulica atra). 'I’he Water-cork, KhorA (G.illi(rex c rist.itiis). Ihe 
Water-hen, y<// Murghi (G.allinula chloropus). The W'hite brc.nsted 
Water-hen, BotakyA Dank (Gallimil.i ph.enlciira). The Sjwttetl 
Rail, Nat Dauk (Porzana maruelt.i). The Pigmy Rail, /V// Nat 
Dauk (Por/..ana ,.ygmxa). The Ruddy Rail, AVr/ /A,,,/- (Porzana 
fusca). The Gigantic Stork, I/Argi/A (I.eptoplilos argala). Ihe 
Hair-crested Stork, ChamianA (l.eploptilos jav.mi.a). The ISI.yk- 
necked Stork, Ram Si/ik (.Mycteria Australis), 'i he White ne.kol 
Stork, AfA>nkjor{C\ronh lem m ephala). A large variety of Stork 
PanMApanA or PhahrA. 'I he Dusky grey Heron, BarA AhanA 
(Ardea Sum.atrana). 'I he Hliie Heron. AhaiiA or .S.ida AAukn (Arde.i 
cinerea). 'Ihe IMrple Heron, /..// A'Auka (Arde.i purpuie.i). Ihe 
l^arge l•;gret, 7hr BagA (HereKli.is alba). 'I’he Smaller 
BngA (Herodias egrettoides). The Little Lgrel. Aa,a.h>yA BagA 
(Herodias gar/etta). 'Hie Ashy I’-gret, Chita Ba.l (Demi-egre ta 
aslia) The Cattle l•.gr.l. Go Ba-A (Ihiphus « oioniandus). Ihe 
Pond Heron, A’Aui B.r^A (Ar.leola leiu o|.ter.i). The 
Heron, A'aiuch /A/x-r' 

BagA (Areletta ll.ivieolbs). 'Hie Chestnut ItiUern, fJl Baga or Aku, 
//d si (Areletla •inn.imomea). 1 he Yellow Itillern, /</r gut 'N' 

-IV lu™™, /».W.f (N)rc.«..ra. . 
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Chimid-Toflii (Platalea leucorodia). The Shell Ibis, KhAcha 

(Anastonus Oscitans). The White Ibis, KAchi cMrd (Threskiornis 
raelanocephalus). The Warty-headed or Black Ibis, Karankal 
(Geronticus papillosus). A large kind of Ibis, ShAdak. The Glossy 
Ibis, Kdld Mbd or KAld KAchUhura (Falcinellus igneus). 

Order VL I'hc Grey Goose, SAdd BAdia HAns 

KAz or Jangli RAjhdns (Anser cinereus). The* White-bodied Goose- 
Teal, Bdlt hdns (Nettapus Coroinandelianus). The Whistling-Teal, 
Harali hdns or Sharali (I)cndrocygna Awsuree). The Large Whist- 
ling-Teal, Harali Hans (Dendrocygna major). The Ruddy Shield- 
rake, LAI HAns (Casarca rutila). The Shieldrakc, LAI BAdia HAns 
or Ldl HAns (Tadoma vulpanscr). The Shoveller, Jangli HAns 
(Spatula clypeata). Tlie Spotted-billed Duck, Jangli HAns (Anas 
pxcilorhyncha). The Common Teal, Chhota NarcAl (Querquedula 
crecca). The Blue-winged Teal, NareAli HAns ((Jucrquedula circia). 
The Little Grebe, Dulnlidn (Podiceps Philippcnsis). The Brown- 
headed Gull, GangA Knbular (Xcma brunnice[)hala). The Largest 
Tern, GangrayiA (Sylochelidon caspius). The Gull-billed Tern 
Gangd-Ml (Geloclielidon Anglicus). The Small Marsh -Tern 
Gangraiyd or GangAchil (Hydrochelidon Indica). I'he Large 
River-'lcrn, Gangraiyd or Ganga chil (Sterna aurantia). The Indian 
Skimmer, Bara Gangraiyd (Phynchops albicolhs). The Grey 
Pelican, IViingariyd ox S/ianjniyA ox BAluA (Peiccanus Philippcnsis). 
The Large Cormorant, BaiA Gbmad/i ((’jracuhis carbo). The 
Lesser Cormorant, ChholA Gbniadh ((jraculus Sinensis). The Little 
Cormorant, PAni KawA or PAni Kauri (Graciihis Javanicus). The 
Indian Snake-binl, (Plolns melanogaster). 

*rhe feathers of seveial sfrecies of birds are collected in Noikhdlf 
for sale. 'Phose of the snake-bird are used by Hill tribes, and the 
kingfisher's feathers by the Ihirmesc. The skins of the hair-erestcd 
stork and the large egret are sold for the use of luiropeans. In the 
Settlement of 'I’liin diar^ a special agreement was made for the pay- 
ment of rent on account of the birds found in the island. A trilling 
trade in the skins and horns of deer is also carried on ; but the Jenc 
natunc cannot be said to contribute in any material degree to the 
wealth of the District. 

Ri;nii.i:s. — Crocodiles and turtles abound in some of the rivers 
and large watercourses (kliAh). The Civil Surgeon states that the 
common monitor called guisAnip and the girgit ox bloodsucker are 
to be .seen everywhere ; and the 0‘lk« lor (Mr R. I'onh) men- 
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tions three other varieties of lizards found in the District One of 
these, Mr Porch states, grows to a length of at least ten or twelve 
feet. 

The venomous snakes commonly found in NodkhiK are the bino- 
cellate and monocellate cobras (^okfturA and pAnak sAmp). The 
Bungarus fasciatus (sankun) is also occasionally seen. Non-venoni- 
ous snakes are very numerous in the District, and among them are 
found two varieties of pythons. 

There were 57 deaths from snake bite in the year 1870; 58 in 
1871 ; 60 in 1872 ; 62 in 1873 ; and 64 in 1874,— giving an annual 
average of 61 deaths for the five years ending December 31, 1874. 
No reward was given for the destruction of snakes during the five 
yeari* 1870-74 inclusive; but from the 13th bebruary 1H74, a reward 
of 4 dnnds (6d.) has been offered for each cobra dcslroyetl. In no 
case, however, up to the end of 1875, ^as the reward claimed. 

Fishes.— The following are the names of the sea, river, aiid tank 


fish found in NodklidW District : — 

I . Sea fish.— (i) dAut, (2) <>*■ ( 3 ) ( 4 ) ( 5 ) 

sAkuch, { 6 )Mftgri, (7) MA, (8) /nk/mA, (9) ..... 

II. River fish.— (1) dAtn,(2) tapsi ox ristiA,(^) bhM,^) 

(S) ichhA, ( 6 ) ilsA, (7) bhedA, (10) (11) 

pAuA, (12) khaliA or bAntA, (13) bkAw^fni, (14) k/mrsul, (15) J 

r///,(i6) kdtal, (^^) f:dlbAus, (19) Jr. (20) /W/, (21) rA#/d/, 

(22) pApdA, (23) ^^kattid, (24) konii, (2s):<kNha, (26) (* 7 ) 

siiaH, (28) hderdAnti, (29) chandanA, (30) Kl\) bdin, 

(33) diapdA, (34) bAM, (35) skdriM. (36) M*///*/./. ( 37 ) ( 3 *) 


chirin^^ ixd) kAitinnAi^nr. , t x t • if\ 

III Tank {,)/W/,(4)/.;A.'. (SM.«.(6) 

w/,(7) W («) ‘T 

Piitd, (i 8 ) OhM, {ii)),f,hJii».i,{2o) k.inklf, (2 1 )/.«•/, 

uri, (*4) (25) k.inJ,L (zU) ck.hui.i, (.7) ^ortunth,, 

'lie Collector slates that of the above fish, the j/w, tltd, bintd, 
k/u,rsul, and rohu are H.c l.e,t ; the /*.//././. ka., /d/A/wr. and dutd! 
are of second .,uality ; and the remainder arc mfenor k.mU. 

Early ^imaies or imk l-oiu-i AiiON.-Bcforc the Cen«t. 
of .87a, several attcnipts had been made to aKerta.n apiTOX.- 
mately the imimlalton of No.lkh.ih Dislrii-t n ‘ S®» ' 

Department estimated the population, excluding the ulmd of 
Shdhbdzpur, »hich was then ineUidol in the Distnct, at 35 *. 975 > 

VOI.. VI. 
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calailating zyi persons to each house. In 1856, the Magistrate 
estimated the population at 438,456, again excluding Shdhbizpur. 
The latter estimate was based on two assumptions : first, that there 
was an average of persons to each house ; and secondly, that 
each village watchman guarded an average of fifty houses. In 1865, 
an estimate of the population was made by the Survey Authorities’ 
who returned the number of inhabitants at 293,540. In the Statis- 
tics of the Lower Provinces of Bengal for 1868-69, issued by the 
Board of Revenue, the population was estimated at 375,655, the 
number of villages at 8075, and the number of houses at 75,131. 
In t868, the number of homesteads was counted by the police and 
found to be 69,650. Estimating the average number of inhabitants 
at 5 to each house— an assumption made by the Collector in 
1869, and proved to be correct by the Census of 1872— it appears 
that the population in 1868 was, according to the police enumera- 
tion of the houses, only 348,250. In June 1869, an actual Census 
was taken through the agency of the police in three different locali- 
ties— viz., the Civil Station ; five villages adjoining the //tJnd (police 
station) of Hegamganj-viz., Begamganj, Allpur, Ndzirpur, Mirwdris- 
pur, and Ganipur ; and two villages in Sandwip-viz., Harishpur 
and Rahamat[)ur. The results of the enumeration are given in 
the Experimental Census Report as follows :— Town of Noikhdll 
orSudhdrdm: area, 640 acres; number of houses, 729; population 
2461 males and 1380 fcmales-total, 3841 souls; average number 
of persons per house, 5-27. Five villages in the /A, hid of Begam- 
ganj : area, 3O81 acres; number of houses, 354; [mpulation, 1707 
males and 1570 females— total, 3277; average number of inmates 
I)er house, 9-26. Two villages in .Sandwlp: area, 5830 acres ; number 

of houses, 619; population, 3052 males and 2888 females total, 

5940 ; average number of inmates per house, 9-59. 

Cknsus of 1872.— a more exact Census wxs taken in Jan- 
uary 1872, by the authority of Government, and all the previous 
estimates were found to be much below the truth. With regard 
to the selection and ap[>ointment of the agents employed in taking 

the Census, the Commissioner of the l>ivision reported as follows • 

‘In the District of Nodkhdil there were 17 supervisors, 48 assist- 
ant su|K*rvisors, and 533 enumerators employed. 'I’he super- 
viwn. were men of the dmU cla-vs, two Muhanfitadans and five 
llimlus. Outof the 48 assistant supervisors, 24 were tdlukddn, and 
24 candidates apijointcil from the offices of the Magistrate, l)e|.uly 
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Magistrate, and the tamindiri^ where they had been engaged as 
apprentices. Of the 533 enumerators, one was a gamtndJr^ 114 
tdhMdrs, 158 hdwUadin and fJ/yJkdarSt i cAaaJHddr^ 94 J^iftodris^ 
10 taksilddrs or tam\nddrd agents, 61 village head-men, 6a 
agriculturists, 2 a village gurus (schoolmasters), 1 native doctor 
or AaAirdj, 5 schoolmasters, and 4 apprentices. The Collector 
reports that the most influential men, and those pcnnanently ac- 
quainted with the inhabitants of the villages in the several /ar- 
gandSf were selected to perform the duties of assistant supcn*isors 
and enumerators ; and that the tumluddrs' agents were for the most 
part respectable men, to whom the object of the Census was 
explained, and who in turn took every opportunity to circulate 
throughout their estates the reasons for wliich enumerators were to 
visit their villages, and the manner in which the enumeration was to 
be conducted. The Collector adds, that in pargwds where any 
reluctance or misconstruction was thought probable on the iKirt 
of the villagers, the zamUtddrs appointed the chief men of those 
villages to accompany the enumerators, and render every assistance 
in their power to facilitate the work and insure its completion.' 

The general feeling among the people was strongly averse to 
the Census ; and in one village, Sonddiii, the villagers absolutely 
refused to permit the enumeration. On the supervisor reiwrting 
to this effect, Mr Monro, the Assistanl-Superinlcnilent of Police, 
who was in charge of the Census operations, went to the s|h)1 ; but 
when he attempted to begin the enumeration, a large party of the 
villagers assembled with sticks, assaulted the supervisor and threw 
him into a tank. Mr Monro went to his assistance, and was 
also mobiKd, beaten, and severely injured, being pursued for 
about two miles before he could find his horse and make good his 
escape, 'riic constables were also beaten. On hearing of what 
had occurred, the Collector, and the District Superintendent of 
Police, at once rode to the s|K)t, taking with them a guard of 
thirty constables ; but no further rcsisUmce was attempted. The 
ringleaders were subsec|uent!y arrested witliout difliculty, and six- 
teen of them were sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. 
With reganl to the demeanour of the people generally, Mr Monro 
wrote as follows : — ‘ The inhabitants of the District regard the 
census in no other light than as a stepjung'Stonc to additional 
taxation. When you expkiin to them the contrary, their answ'cr 
ii-.M\Vhy docs Cfovemmcnt s|>cnd so miith money, if it docs 
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not intend to receive some advantage from it?” It has been 
said that it was through the injudicious proceedngs of the Census 
officers that the people were averse to being counted. But the 
idea amongst^ number of the people was, that the “ General Sdhib ” 
wanted to sed* all the females of a certain age, and that they were 
to be sent to Calcutta for this purpose. I do not exactly know 
who is meant by the General; but it is an idea that shows how 
ignorant and uneducated the people of this District are, and how 
easily an absurd rumour can work on their minds. When rumours 
went abroad that Census officers wished to see the women of 
the families, the people at once set down the Sonddii riot to that 
cause; and I have observed, since the occurrence took place, that 
popular sympathy is on the side of those who attacked the Census 
officers.’ 

Notwithstanding the general aversion of the people to the enumer* 
ation, and their active hostility at Sonddid, there seems no reason to 
doubt the correctness of the Census; and the Collector of the 
District expressed his belief in the general completeness and accu- 
racy of the return. 

The area of the District at the time of the Census of 187a was 
*577 square miles ; and the result of the Census shows that it con- 
Uined a total jjopulation of 713,934 inhabitants, dwelling in 142,155 
houses, and in 2034 villages. There were therefore 459 persons, 
91 houses, and 1*31 villages to every square mile. The changes 
that have taken place in the area and population of the District are 
noted on p. 238 of this Account. 

The following tabular statement, Uken from the District Census 
compilation, shows the number of villages, houses, inhabitants, and 
iKiats in each iwlice circle {tMna) in the District in 1872 
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Abstract op the Population of each Polici. Circle (ThAkA) 
IN THE District op NoAkhAlC in 1873. 


Police Circle 
iTkdHA ). 

J 5%|2 

I s 
z 

Niinibcr of 
Hoaves. 

Number of 

Ikat« 

8 

j 

1 

\vcraMt%celcu4 
iaicd from pre^l 
ceAiae cob | 


II 

RAmgan], 

371 

14.335 


«> 4.479 

174 

45 

Lakshmipur. . 

420 

21.981 

103 

105,017 

250 

4-8 

SudhArAm, 

284 

35.823 

131 

‘,»^.465 


37 

Begamganj, . 

5*7 

29.954 


139.488 

Ss 

4 t; 

AmlrgAon. 

33 ^ 

12.305 

57 

133.343 

397 


BAmnf 

8 

4.98* 

1 

33.979 

4247 

6-8 

Sandwip. 

6 S 

20.320 

ti8 

87.016 

1338 

43 

HAiiA. .... 

33 

12.466 

03 

54.147 

2354 

4‘3 

Total. 

a.034 

142.155 

56a 

713.934 

3 S> 

50 


Population classified according to Skx, Religion, and Age. 
— ^The total population of NoikhdK District consisted in 1873 of 
713,934 souls — viz., 362,067 males, and 351,867 females. The 
proportion of males in the total population is 507 1 [w cent. ; and 
the average density of the population, 459 per s^juare mile. Classi- 
fied according to religion and age, the Census gives the following 
results:— Muhammadans, under twelve years of age— males, 1 19,867 ; 
• and females, 95,612: total, 215,479. Above twelve years— males, 
149,952; and females, 167,622: total, 317,574. Total of Muhamma- 
dans of all ages — males, 269,819; and females, 263,234: grand 
total, 533,053, or 74*66 per cent, of the District population ; propor- 
tion of males in total Muhammadan population, 50’62 per cent. 
Hindus, under twelve years of age— males, 32,135; and females, 
25,289: toUl, 57,424. Above twelve years— males, 59,781; and 
females, 63,048 : total, 122,829. Total of Hindus of all ages — males, 
91,916; and females, 88,337 : grand total, 180,253, or 25-25 per cent, 
of the District population; proportion of males in total Hindu 
population, 51 *00 per cent. Christians, under twclve^ears of age- 
males, 103 ; and females, 77 : total, 180. Above twelve years of age — 
males, 190 ; and females, 182 : total, 372. Totol of Chrisiiajis of all 
at'cs- males, 293; and females, 259: grand total, 552 ; proportion of 
males in Christian iiopulation, 53*08 ]Kr cent Other denominations 
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not separately classified, consisting of aboriginal races and tribes, 
under twelve years of age — males, 20 ; and females, 9 : total, 29. 
Above twelve years— males, 19; and females, 28: total, 47. Total 
of ' others' of all ages— males, 39 ; and females, 37 : grand total, 76. 
Population of all religions, under twelve years of age— males, 
152,123 ; and females, 120,987 : total, 273,112. Above twelve years — 
males, 209,942 ; and females, 230,880 : total, 440,822. Total popu- 
lation of all ages— males, 362,067; and females, 351,867 : grand total, 
713,934; proportion of males in total District population, 5071 
per cent. 

The percentage of children not exceeding twelve years of age in 
the population of different religions is returned in the Census Report 
as follows: — Muhammadans— proportion of male children, 22*5 per 
cent.; and of female children, 17*9 per cent.: proportion of 
children of both sexes, 40*4 per cent, of the total Muhammadan 
population. Hindus — proportion of male children, 17*8 per 
cent.; and of female children, 14*0 per cent.: proportion of 
children of both sexes, 3r8 per cent, of the total Hindu population. 
Buddhists— proportion of male children, 27-9 per cent, and of 
female children, 11*5 per cent: proportion of children of both 
sexes, 39*4 per cent, of the total Buddhist population. Christians — 
proportion of male children, 18*7 per cent; and of female children, 
13*9 per cent. : proportion of children of both sexes, 32*6 per cent 
of the total Christian population. Other denominations— propor- 
tion of male children, 20*0 per cent; and of female children, 13*3 
per cent : proportion of children of both sexes, 33*3 per cent of 
the total ' other ’ population. Population of all religions — propor- 
tion of male children, 21*3 per cent ; and of female children, 17*0 
per cent : proi)ortion of children of both sexes, 38*3 per cent of the 
total District population. 

The number an<l proportion of insanes and of persons afflicted with 
certain other infirmities in Nodkhdlf District is thus returned in 
the Census Report :— Insanes— males, 142 ; and females, 70: total, 
212, or '0297 per cent of the District population. Idiots — males, 
43 ; and females, 4 : total, 47, or *0066 per cent of the population. 
Deaf and dumb— males, 89 ; and females, 36 : total, 125, or ‘0175 per 
cent of the total population. Blind— males, 254; and females, 140 : 
total, 394, or *0552 per cent of the population. Lepers — males, 47; 
' and females, 8: total, 55, or *0077 cent of the population. The 
total number of male infirms amounted to 575, or *1588 per cent 
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of the total male population; number of female infirms, 358, or *0733 
per cent, of the total female population. The total number of 
infirms of both sexes was 833, or *1167 per cent of the total District 
population. 

The details of the people classified according to occupation, as 
given in the District Census Compilation, are omitted, as they do 
not stand the test of statistical criticism. 

Ethnical Division of the People. — The District Census Compil- 
ation thus classifies the different nationalities, races, and castes, with 
the numbers of each. The list of Hindu castes will be reproduced 
on a subsequent page, arranged according to their social rafik : — 


Name op Race or 
Caste. 

Number. 

Name op Race or 
Caste. 

Number. 

I.— NON-ASIATICS. 


Semi-IIindmisfd Ahorij^inals 




—Continued. 


English, 

Irim, .... 

14 

nhuimiH, 

1.943 

I 

Rajban!.! Koch, 

43 

Total, . 

*5 

Total, . 

16,787 

II.— MIXED RACES. 


3. — lihuins. 


Eurasian, 

191 

(i.) — SurKRioR Castes. 




Brahman, 

7,6*a 

III.— A.SIATIC.S. 


K&jput, .... 

350 

NiUivi's of India aiui 


Total, . 

7.972 

Ihtrmah. 


(iL)— INTKRMEIMATE 


I . — Abart^nal Triih:s. 


Castes. 


Hanjugi, 

291 

K.iyasth, 

30,814 

Nat 

Tipperali, 

493 

232 

Baulya, .... 

«33 

T«iTal, . 

ai ,647 


Totai., . 

1,016 



(iiL)_TKAOINU Castls. 





2. — Sctni-I/itidnisai 
Aborijpnais, 


Kshatlriya, 

(;.'indha1>anik, 

68 

i. 3 i 6 

KtcHi, . . . 

Chamar and Muchi, 

86 

Suliarn.iUinik, 

1,190 

397 

Total, . 

2.574 

Chand 41 , 

Dom, .... 
llari, . . . • 

12.947 

793 

419 

(iv.)-«rASTORAL Castes. 


M.il, .... 

S 

Godia, .... 

l,S 20 

Mihtar, .... 

i 5 > 
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Name or Race or 
Caste. 


(v.)— C astes engaged in 
PREPARING Cooked 
Food. 


(tL)— Agricultura L 
Castes. 

Acuri, .. . 

KiibArtta, 

Binii, . . . 

Timull,. 

MAK, . 

Koeri. . . . 

Koirni, • 

SAdn, . 

BAiicUr. . . 


Total, . 

(viL)— Castes kncagkd 
CHIEFLY IN Personal 
Service. 

Dhohf 

HinAm, or Napit . 
BohAiA, .... 
Kshir, .... 


Total, . 

(viii.)— A rtisan Castes. 

KimAr (blacksmith), 
KAniAri (brazier), . 

SonAr (goldsmith), . 
Satradhar (carpenter), . 
KambhAr (potter), . 

Tell (oHman), 

Sunn (distiller), . 
SAnkhibI (shell-cutter), . 
LAherl (lac-worker). 

Total, . 

(ix.)— WF.AVER CasIES. 

TAntI, .... 

^^6l. ; : : : 

KapAll 

Total, . 


Number. 


616 


20,263 

•3.485 

29 

339 

402 

*3 

4.292 

9 


28,895 


13.243 

10,528 

3.038 

1.148 


»7.9S7 


144 

2.768 

3.5i8 

2.954 

5.837 

252 

18 


*7.023 


1.273 

32,99* 

5 

4*7 


34.686 


Name of Race or 
Caste. 

Number. 

(x.)— L abouring Cabtbs. 

Beldir, .... 

66 

Chunari, 

27 

Total, . 

93 

(xi.) Castes occupied in 
selling Fish and 
Vege fables. 

None. 

(xii.)— H oatinc. and Fish- 
ing Castls. 

Jalia, .... 
Mala 

9.to3 

120 

Mala and Manihi, . 

IIO 

Patuni, .... 

2,419 

BAlami, .... 

69 

Tier, .... 

190 

Total, . 

>*•73' 

(xiii. ) — Dancer, M usi- 
ciAN, liK(;c;AR, and 
Vagabond Castf^. 

UAiti, .... 

196 

(xiv.) — Persons enume- 
rated BY National- 
ity ONLY. 

IlindustAni, . 

1 

Panjabi, 

1 

UriyA 

I 

Totai, . 

3 

(xv.) — Persons of un- 
known OR unspeci- 
fied Castls, 

4.403 

Grand Total of Hin- 
dus, 

160,316 
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Name of Race or 
Caste. 

Number. 

Name of Race or 
Caste. 

Number. 

4. — Persons of Hindu origin 
nci recognising Caste, 

Vaishnav, • 

^Any^lsi| • • • 

Native Christians, . 

2,131 

3 

346 

Mukammadans-CtnAd. 

Shaikh, .... 
Unspecified, . 

319 

53 *.^ 

Totai,, . 

533.053 

Burmese, 

Maghi, . . . • 


Total, . 

2,480 

76 

5. — Muhammadans, 


Total of Natives of 
India, . 

713.7*8 

Pathin, . • • - 

Sayyid, . . . • 

81 

11 

Grand Total, 

713.934 


The foregoing table agrees in the total with the figures given 
in the Census Report, but differs somewhat in the details, owing to 
slight errors in the compilation of the original Report. 

Hill Tribes and aboriginal Races.— (i) The Banjugis, ac- 
cording to the returns of the Census of 1872, numbered 291 in the 
District of Nodkhdlf ; and of these, 285 were living in the imlice circle 
{thdnd) of Begamganj, and 6 in the police circle of Hdtii The 
police, however, report that there arc at present (December 1875) no 
persons living in the tMnd of Begamganj who go by the name of 

BaYijugfs. • 1 r 

(2) The Nats are scattered throughout the five police circles of 

Rdmganj, Lakshmipur, Sudhiram, Begamganj, and Amfrgdon ; at 
the time of the Census they were 493 number. They arc a vaga- 
bond race, who seldom settle down, and in many points resemble 
closely the gypsies of Europe. Most of them are hard drinkers, 
and are averse to steady work of any kind. Dancing, tumbling, 
stealing, and jugglery are the chief employments of the tribe. 

(3) The Tipperahs numbered at the lime of the Censu* 23a 
members, of whom 192 were living in the police circle of Lakshmi- 
pur, and 40 in the police circle of Begamganj. They all came 
originally from the Sutc of the Rdjd of Hill Tipperah, and they 
sute that they fled from their own country on account of the raids 
made upon their villages by Kukfs or Lushdis. In Nodkhdlf, as in 
their own country, the Tipperahs practise the form of cultivation 
known as jum. They live by themselves, and do not mi» with the 
other inhabiunts of the District For a full description of i&m cul- 
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tivation, see the Statistical Account of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
ante, pp. 72-74. 

(4) The RAjdans(s in the District of Nodkhili numbered 43 at 
the time of the Census of 1872 ; of whom 34 were found In the police 
circle of Begamganj, and 9 in Sandwip. They came originally from 
Koch (or Kuch) Behar, the home of the Koch tribe. Visu Sinh, 
the grandson of Hajo, the founder of the Koch kingdom, is said to 
have apostatised to Hinduism, when the converts took the name of 
Rdjbansi. A full description of these people is given in the Statisti- 
cal Account of the State of Kuch Behar, vol. x. pp. 346-358. 

Wandering Tribes. — A few Bediyds, a wandering gypsy-like caste, 
are found in the District, some of whom profess Hinduism, and 
others the Muhammadan religion. They mostly wander about in 
boats, and subsist by jugglery and thieving, but some of them have 
now settled down as agriculturists. They speak a language of their 
own, which they are extremely unwilling to disclose, and only a few 
words of their vocabulary could be obtained with some difficulty by 
a native gentleman attached to the Courts of the District. These 
words were given at different times, by men from different parts 
of the country, who could have had no previous communication 
with each other on the subject. Those words which did not stand 
this test have been omitted, and the following may be regarded as 
correct ; — Rupee, diugd, monsil ; water, re ; leg, khurkd ; cow, lodh or 
hadlu; gun, mahdtar ; sweetmeats, madrial ; boat, birki or barat ; 
light, ingar ; milk, lop, filking; to eat, fagun ; to sit, tdshd ; to steal, 
gdimdri ; drinking, pant. The Bathdnids, who have already been re- 
ferred to as pasturing cattle on the new alluvial formations or chars, 
are a wild class of men, some of whom belong to the mainland of 
NodkhdhVand others to the District of Chittagong. A portion of 
them are Muhammadans, and others are Hindus of low caste. As a 
rule, they cross to the chars at the close of the rainy season, and 
live there until the beginning of the rains of the following year. 

Immigration and Emigration.— No important case of immigration 
or emigration has occurred within recent years. An account of the set- 
tlement of the Portuguese in the District has already been given (ante, 
pp. 240-245). The presence of 232 Tipperahs shows that there was 
formerly immigration into NodkhdK from the State of Hill Tipperah. 
The Collector, in his Annual Report for 1874-75, states *that a con- 
siderable number of people from Sandwip, Hdtid, an<l Amfrgdon emi- 
grate to Ardkdn, Rangoon, and other iiarts of British Burmah, and to 
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Cdcutta, to senre as boatmen and lascars. From other parts of the 
District there is a good deal of temporary emigration, chiefly of day- 
labourers to the neighbouring Districts for a short time during the 
slack season. They only remain away a few months, and return 
when labour for cultivation is required again in the District. Of 
immigration there may be said to be none, unless the educated 
people, chiefly Hindus from Dacca, Bikrdmpur, and other places, 
who come to Sudhdrdm in some numbers in search of employment 
in the Government offices, are to be considered as immigrants. 
The only approach to real immigration is to be found in the families 
of iieswd/iSf or up-country money-lenders, who have settled down 
and acquired lands in the District. The internal movements of 
the people are limited to conveying their households tioin one vil- 
lage to another, from various causes (such as the exactions of a land- 
lord or the encroachment of a river), and to visiting places of 
worship (during the */d and Bakrd * Id festivals, for instance), and 
attending small fairs at certain times of the year.’ 

Hindu Castes. — The following is a list of the principal castes in 
the District, arranged according to the order in which they rank in 
local estimation. The numbers of each caste are taken from the 
Census Report: — (i) Brdhmail^the caste highest in the social scale, 
the members of whicfi form the priesthood, and are employed as 
ministerial officers and clerks in our Courts; they numbered, in 
1873, 762a persons. (2) Baidya — this caste ranks next to the Brdh- 
mans. They are employed as physicians, ministerial officers, and 
landed proprietors ; number, 833 persons. (3) Kdyasth — most of 
this caste are either pleaders, accountants, writers, or treasurers 
to landed proprietors; number, 20,814. (4) Siinri — distillers and 

venders of wine; they also lend money, and occupy in Nodkhdif 
a social position far higher than in most other Districts of Bengal : 
5837 in number. (5) Kdjput — employed as police constables, 
messengers, and door-keepers ; number, 350. (6) Khctrf or Kshat- 

triya — this caste is, theoretically, the second in the Hindu social 
organisation, and is supposed to form the warrior class. It is, 
however, doubtful whether at the present day there are any 
pure Kshattriyas in Bengal. In the Census Kc]>ort of 1872, the 
Kshattriyas are returned as a trading caste, numbering 68, who are 
probably to be identified with the Khctrf s from the North-West 
(7) Godld — milkmen and cowkeepers ; 1520 in number. (8) Sadgop 
— an agricultural caste, numbering only 25 meinbers in Nodkhdif. (9.) 
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Slidra — the second largest agricultural caste in the District ; 4292 in 
number. (10) Gandhabanik — spice-dealers and shopkeepers ; 1316 
in number. (11) Madak — confectioners; 616 in number. (12) 
Kdmir— blacksmiths; 1350 in number. (13) Kinsdri — ^braziers and 
coppersmiths; 182 in number. (14) Sonir— goldsmiths ; 144 in 
number. (15) Kumbhir— potters; 3518 in number. (16) Ndpit 
or Hajjlm — barbers and surgeons; 10,528 in number. (17) 
Sdnkhirl — shell-cutters ; 252 in number. (18) Tel( — oil-pressers and 
oil-sellers; 2954 in number. (19) Ldheri — makers of lac orna- 
ments; 18 in number. (20) Tdntf — weavers; 1273 in number. 
(21) Behird— acaste engaged in personal service, and often as water- 
carriers; 3038 in number. (22) Agurf — an agricultural caste; 38 in 
number. (23) Bdrui — growers and sellers of pdn or betel-leaf; 3485 
in number. (24) Tdmuli— a caste with the same occupation as the 
preceding ; 29 in number. (25) Mdli— an agricultural and garden- 
ing caste; 339 in number. (26) Subamabanik — a trading caste; 
1 190 in number. (27) Koeri or Kuri— an agricultural caste ; 402 in 
number. (28) Sutradhar — carpenters; 2768 in number. (29) 
Kumif — an agricultural caste, numbering only 13 members in the 
whole District. (30) Jug(— the most numerous caste of weavers in 
the District; 32,991 in number. (31) Kotdl— a caste of weavers, 
only 5 of whom are found in the District. (32) KapdH — weavers of 
sackcloth and makers of rope and bags; 417 in number. (33) 
Chanddl — a numerous caste, chiefly employed in cultivation ; 1 2,947 
in number. (34) Btigdf— cultivators and fishermen ; 85 in number. 
(35) Belddr — a labouring caste ; 66 in number. (36) Chundrf — pre- 
I)arers of shell-lime; 27 in number. (37) Kaibartta — by far the most 
numerous agricultural caste in the District; 20,263 in number. (38) 
Jalid — the largest boating and fishing caste in Nodkhdlf, numbering 
9823 persons. (39) Mdld— acasteofflshermcn; laoinnumber. (40) 
Mdld or Manjhi — a boating caste ; 1 10 in number. (41) Pdtuni— ferry- 
men, and also fishermen and boatmen ; 2419 in number. (42) Bdldmi 
— boatmen ; 69 in number. (43) 'Fior — fishermen and boatmen ; 190 
in number. (44) Kalidr — a caste of palanquin-bearers ; 1 148 in num- 
ber. (45) Dhobi — the washerman caste; 13,243 in number. (46) Bditf 
— matmakers, musicians, and dancers ; 196 in number. (47) Bdriddr 
— an agricultural caste, numbering only 9 members in the District. 
(48) Mdl, snake-charmers ; 8 in number. (49) Han' — swineherds and 
sweepers; 419 in numlier. (50) and (51) Mihiar and Bhuimdli— 
sweeper castes, numbering rcsiK'ctively 151 and 1943 members. 
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(53) Dorn — ^burieis of the dead; they also keep pigs and make 
iNukets; 793 in number. (53) Chdmdr and Muchi— workers in 
leather ; 397 in number. 

Reugious Division of the People — Only two Districts in the 
wholeofRtagal— namely, BogiiandRijshdhi— contain a laiger per- 
centage of Muhammadans than the District of NodkhdlL Of the 
total population of the District, consisting of 713,934 inhabitants, 
533,053 or 747 per cent are Muhammadans ; 180,353, or a5’a per 
cent are Hindus; while the remaining 'i percent is composed of 
553 Christians, 61 Buddhists, and 15 of other religionE 
The Muhammadans are most numerous in proportion to the total 
population in the sadr police circle {thdnS) of Sudhdrdm, where they 
form 83 "I per cent of the inhabitants. In this police circle, also, the 
Hindu population is at a minimum, forming only 17 ‘4 per cent of 
the inhabitants ; the remaining *5 per cent consists of Europeans, 
Eurasians, and Native Christians. Out of a total of 61 Buddhists 
in the whole District, 60 live within the police circle (thdni) of 
Begamganj. 

The Muhammadan Community. — As has already been stated, the 
Muhammadans form by far the majority — viz., 747 per cent, of the 
total District population. In the District Census Compilation, they 
are divided into n Sayyids, 81 Pathdns, 3i9Shaikhs, and 533,643 un- 
specified. They all belong to the Suni sect The Muhammadaiis of 
Nodkhdli are, the Collector states, ‘ probably of very mixed origin. 
They consider themselves the descendants of immigrants from the 
west, and of converts made here ; and there is evidence that they 
have constituted the great majority of the population in these parts 
for the last three hundred years. The Afghdns are believed to 
have fled to the frontier Districts after their defeat by Khdn Azlm 
in 1 583. There must, however, be a large element of Hindu blood 
among them; as it is said that, besides the children whom the Muham- 
madans had by Hindu women, they used to purchase other children 
and educate them as Muhammadans, and these boys and all other 
converts took the title of Shaikh. There may be also a small in- 
fusion of Arab blood; and hence the various tyiies of face observ- 
able among them.’ 

Conversions to the Muhammadan religion still take place, but 
they are of rare occurrence. The Muhammadans of the District arc 
nearly all Fariizis, or observers of the strict commandments of the 
Kurdtt, xs opposcrl to the sect called Riwi/.i-the followers of 
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traditional custom. A few of the latter sect are found, but the 
Collector thinks it doubtful whether they amount to so much as 
5 per cent of the whole Muhammadan population. The Fardizfs, 
as a rule, are well off; and although they have all the zeal of a 
new sect, it does not show itself in NoikhdK in open violence to- 
wards the professors of a different faith. *They never interfere with 
Hindu religious processions, nor do they annoy the Christian com- 
munity. Their zeal appears to spend itself in talk, and in raising 
large subscriptions at the ’/// and other festivals, in aid of the faithful 
who may be in trouble, and for the support of their law doctors 
(maulvis), the chief of whom goes about the country in great state. 
On points of law and speculative theology they are of the school of 
Abu Hanifd; although they reject many of the rites usually observed 
at births, funerals, &c., and also disbelieve in divination and the 
efficacy of talismans. The articles of faith most insisted on by them 
seem to be the heinous sinfulness of infidelity (ku/r)^ of introducing 
rites and ceremonies into their worship and of giving partners 

to the One God (shirk). These articles of faith, together with the 
virtues of ji/uid or Holy War, and their protest against all other 
religions, and even other branches of their own persuasion, form 
the main features of the Fardizf creed. Their difference from other 
Muhammadan sects is manifested by distinctions of dress, and by 
ostentatious public prayers and genuflexions peculiar to themselves. 
In a trading District like that of NodkhdK the commandment of 
the Kanin against taking usury is found irksome ; and the orthodox 
Fardi/is ingeniously evade the strict letter of their sacred law by 
advancing a sum of money, and taking repayment in double the 
value in betel-nuts, or some other article of commerce. The estimate 
of the proportion of Farai/is to the general Muhammadan popula- 
tion given above, is probably higher than in the jail and ])olicc re- 
turns, because the latter are generally drawn up from the statements 
of the men themselves ; and the Fardizf Muhammailans of lilastem 
llengal, knowing that they are not in very good odour with the 
authorities, when asked as to their religion, give all sorts of evasive 
answers, such ;is that they are Sun is (which is true both of themselves 
and of 90 per cent, of the Indian Musalmdns), or that they are of 
the Hanafi sect, or that they are of the religion of the Sultdn of 
Rum.’ 

'riic Collector reports that the Muhammadan cultivators are a 
thritfy class. They seldom spend money on iiassing enjoyments ; 
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and*it is the chief ambition of a Muhammadan rayat to save enough 
to buy a small estate, which will give him independence and position 
among his neighbours. The Muhammadans of NodkhiU have no 
caste distinctions, properly so called ; but in practice, different classes 
do not usually eat together. They will take any food, except meat 
and boiled rice, from the hands of Hindus ; and they do not consider 
their food defiled if a Hindu touches it. As has already been stated, 
the Musalmdns of the District are very strict in their religious observ- 
ances, and they pay great respect to their priests. ‘ On the 7th, 
14th, or list day after the birth of a child, a present of from four 
to eight dnnis is made to the priest, who prays for its welfare. At 
marriages, the bridegroom pays from eight dmAs to one rupee to 
the priest for reading the service ; at funerals, the priest reads prayer 
for the soul of the departed, and receives a present of from two to 
four dttnds ; when a vow is made, the priest is paid from eight dtindt 
to one rupee. At the Ratnzdn and 'Id festivals the priest receives 
three dnnds } and on offering prayer for deliverance from dangers, he 
receives from four to eight dnuds. 'Ihose who can repeat the Kurdit 
by heart are called hdfiz. There are very few— not more than twenty 
—in the District who can do this, and they are held in high respect. 
These priests enjoy the privilege of reading prayers at the ’Id mA 
Ramzdn, and of appropriating all sums collected on those occasions. 
When engaged by a village to repeat the A'unln, they receive a gift ol 
Rs. 20 or 25 ; and they are also supposed to [)Ossess inlluence in curing 
sickness, and arc paid Rs. 2 to 4 for repeating the Rurdn in such 
cases. Muhammadan priests visit their i)arishioners once a-ycar, 
and then receive a present of money from each, a< rording to his 
means. 'I'hey are not exacting, .and are satisfied with very small gifts. 
They sometimes receive nothing at births ; but it is the rule to sac- 
rifice two she goats on the birth of a boy, and one she goat on the 
birth of a girl — and this practice is observed, exi ept when the jiarcnts 
arc jioor. (iuests arc generally invited to a feast on the occasion ; 
friends and relations are asked to bless the child, ami iisii.illy make a 
present of from four dnnds to a niiiee. These feasts, and those winch 
take place at marriages and funerals, are often very expensive ; 50 to 
300 iiersons may be invitcsl, and the cost may amount to Rs. 500. 
There is no musi<-, dancing, or singing on such ocr asions. At funeral 

fexsts alms arc distributed to the |>oor.’ 

The Muhammadan women do all the household work, an«l gather 
the crops that grow close by the homestead. 'I lie Collector says 
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that ‘ divorces are rare, especially when there are children. Some- 
times a stipulation is entered in registered marriage deeds that the 
husband will pay a large sum of money if he divorces his wife, and 
this stipulation either checks or absolutely prevents divorce. When 
a divorce does take place, the woman retains the children, so long as 
they arc of an age to require a mother’s care; after which they 
return to their father, the father being bound to ^y for their 
support so long as they remain with their mother.’ 

Marriage Customs among Hindus and Muhammadans. — ^T he 
following account of the marriage customs of the Hindus and 
Muhammadans of NodkhdK is taken from a report written in 1873 
by Mr King, CS., then Collector of the District : — 

* Both among Muhammadans and Hindus, boys are generally 
married between the ages of 15 and 20 ;.and unless they are married 
younger, which is sometimes the case, their wishes are consulted by 
their parents. Girls are usually married at 10, and have no choice. 
The parents arrange the marriage, if possible, within their own village; 
but if not, in the nearest village in which a match can be found. 
Among Muhammadans, the bridegroom’s father gives the marriage 
present, which consists of clothes, ornaments, and a written agree- 
ment to pay a certain amount of money, usually from Rs. 50 to 
Ks. 500. Among Hindus, on the contrary, the wedding gift is pre- 
sented to the parents either of the bride or bridegroom, whichever 
of the two has the higher social position. 

‘ 'rhe marriage ceremony differs among the Muhammadans and 
Hindus. Among Muhammadans, the bridegroom, with his relatives, 
friends, and invited villagers, meet on the appointed day in the outer 
ai)artment of the bride’s house. The guests take their scats on 
mats, and a rf'/r/vV and two witnesses are appointecl. The wedding 
present is handed to the waXwV, who takes it into the inner apart- 
ment to the bride, and is thereupon empowered by her to intimate 
to the bridegroom her consent to the marriage. His announce- 
ment of this intimation is confirmed by the two witnesses. The 
takes his seat on the left of the bridegroom, and tlie miMf 
or priest reads the religious service. The guests are then feasted. 
The bridegroom is taken into the inner room, where the bride 
has remained, and partakes of a glass of sharbat^ made of milk 
and sugar. After the ceremony the bride is conveyed to the 
bridegroom’s house, remains there for a day, and then returns to 
her parents. 
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* Among Hindus, the bride is taken in the first instance to 
the bridegroom’s house. At the auspicious moment when the 
stars are pronounced favourable by the priest, the bridegroom 
takes his seat outside the house before the whole village assem- 
bly. The priest then reads a few sacred verses, after which four 
or five persons bring the bride from the house, raised alod on 
a wooden chair. In this position she is taken seven times round 
the bridegroom, who is also lifted up. Her face is shown to him 
seven times, and she throws flowers to him. both arc then brought 
down and seated opposite to each othcr—thc bridegroom facing the 
east, the bride the west ; and the bride’s father or nearest relative, 
seated with his face to the north, makes her over formally to the 
bridegroom, from whom a religious vow is then taken that he 
will henceforth protect and supix)rt his wife, conceal what is bad 
ill her and proclaim what is good. The bridegroom then receives 
a ring ; pdUy and chandan (sandal wood) are distributed among the 
assembled crowd, and the ceremony closes for the day. On the next 
morning, at 8 or 9 a. m., the bride and brid«‘groom are placed stand- 
ing together on a wooden scat outside the house, and their iKxlies 
nibbed with oil and turmeric. In the courtyard, four plantain- 
trees have been placed in a square, and a rope passed round them, 
with 22 earthen pots, called muchhi^ stning on it. 'I’he couple enter 
the square at the west sid ’, repeat there the same verses dictated 
by the priest, and make an offering of rice to the sun. 

They then stand on a curry-stone at the opposite side facing the 
cast, in front of which a small tank has been dug ; a woman of 
the family takes the bridegroom's ring from his hand and hides 
it either in the tank or on her person, the bridegroom’s business 
being to find it again. This sport is repeated seven times, after 
which a procession walks seven times around the square. In front, 
some one carries a winnowing basket (I’tdd), which contains a lamp, 
earthen i)Ots (mne/t/ti, s/iani, and dman rice, pulse, and jute 

leaves. The bridegroom and bride come next, and all who wish 
may follow. The basket may be carried by any one but a widow. 
The bridegroom and bride then enter the house, sit on a mat 
(pdti\ and receive the congratulations or blessings of their relatives 
and friends, in token of which dnuitt rice and grass (durba) arc 
sprinkled on their heads. The ceremony both on this and the 
preceding day is accom])anied by much beating of tom-toms, but 
by no other music. The rite is not considered complete until 

VOL. VI. ^ 
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the tenth day» when threads dyed with turmeric, which before the 
beginning of the ceremony had been tied round the bride’s left 
arm and the bridegroom’s right wrist, are taken off and thrown 
into the water. When the bride has arrived at the age of puberty, 
the ceremony of the second day is repeated, with the additional 
feature that the spectators are sprinkled with a mixture of lime-water 
and turmeric, and much amusement is then caused by their endeavour- 
ing to throw as much as possible of the coloured liquid on each other. 
Two or three days before a marriage, the women of the village 
between the ages of 1 2 and 60 assemble to sing together, the songs 
before the second wedding being obscene. Widow marriages take 
place among the Chanddls, barbers, washermen, fishermen, and shoe- 
makers of the District. They are marriages of mutual inclination, and 
recjuire no ceremony ; but though excommunication is not incurred 
thereby, and the children arc considered legitimate, such marriages 
are exceedingly rare. . . . Monogamy is the rule. Poverty 
acts as a check on polygamy, and the poor have rarely more than 
one wife.' 

It is officially reported that sexual immorality prevails to a con- 
siderable extent in NodkhdK District. The Census of 1872 returned 
the number of professional prostitutes at only 35, and this has been 
explained by the domestic customs incident to a low caste com- 
munity. Among the Muhammadans here, as throughout Eastern 
liengal, a widely-spread system of nikd marriage exists, according to 
which the woman is socially recognised as a wife, although the bond 
is of a looser character than the regular marriages above described. 
A custom still prevails of keeping girls in a capacity which in some 
respects resembles domestic bondage, and in others concubinage. 
The very low castes among the Hindus, who form a large proportion 
of the Hindu community of NodkhdK District, also form loose con- 
nections among themselves. In this District, as in many parts of 
Eastern Bengal, moreover, race feelings and prejudices have com- 
paratively little hold on the popular mind, and clandestine intrigues 
take place between persons of different religions. 

Native Christians. — The native Christian community consists 
of 346 members, of whom 312 live in the sadr police circle (thdnd) 
ofSudhdrdm. They, together with the Eurasians, who are 191 in 
number, have a substantially-built brick church and a Roman Catho- 
lic priest, who reports that his flock is in a backward state as regards 
education. The origin of this community has been indicated in 
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the s^tion ‘History' {pnte, pp. 240-245) ; the Collcclor states that 
the faith does not appear to be making any further progress at 
present The Native Christian community is chiefly employed in 
agriculture, and, as a class, is not well off. 

The BrAhma SamAj. — The Brdhma Sanidj, or theistic movement, 
does not flourish in NoAkhAli. Of the fifteen or twenty members 
in the District, all, with the exception of a few boys who attend 
the District school, are natives of other parts of Bengal. The 
members of the Samdj meet for service every Sunday at 6 p.m., at 
the house of the head-master of the Government School ; there is 
no building specially set apart for the purpose. They consist almost 
entirely of Government officers, clerks, and schoolmasters. No 
regular subscription is paid, but the members give small donations 
whenever any necessity arises. 

Town Population. — The population of NodkhdU is purely 
rural, and no towns worthy of the name are to be found. With the 
exception of one or two bdzdrs or rows of shops, there is no such 
thing as a street of houses in the District. Fach homestead stands 
by itself, in the midst of a mass of betel-palms and jungle, and the 
people evince no disposition to gather into towns. 

According to the Census of 1872, the total male adult population 
is 209,942 ; and of these, 127,780, or 60 9 per cent., arc engaged in 
agriculture. The number of agriculturists is, however, probably 
far larger than this, as all, or nearly all, who do not derive their 
livelihood solely from the land were entered in the Census returns as 
non-agriculturists, and classed as followers of some other occupation. 

The Census of the District of NodkhdU taken in 1872 was not a 
census of the population according to towns and villages, but accord- 
ing to the survey mauzds — small rural areas — each of which often 
includes several villages, in the sense of clusters of houses. No 
single town or village in the District contains a population of 5 ^^ 
inhabitants, the population of the chief town, Sudh.drdm, being only 
4752. Next to Sudhdrdm, the principal places of commerce arc 
Lakshmipur, on the l-.akshmipur khdl; Rdipur, on the Ddkdftid ; 
Bhawdnfganj, on the river of the same name ; Chaiim.ihanf, on the 
Nodkhdli khdl; Bosher Hdt ; Sil.inid, and Tdltali, both on the Little 
Phenf. 

SudhArAm (NoAkhAlI) Town, the principal town and the Civil 
Station of the District, is situated on the right bank of the NodkhdU 
khdl, in north latitude 22” 48', and east longitmlc 91 06 . Sudhdrdm 
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is now about ten miles inland, but the sea once extended as far as 
the town ; during the rains the bore rushes up the Noikhili khdl^ 
as far as, and even farther than, Sudhdrim. The town itself is little 
more than a large village. According to the Census of 1872, the 
number of houses is 1092; and the population 4752, thus classi- 
fied according to religion and sex : — Hindus — males, 1517 j females, 
506 : total, 2023. Muhammadans — males, 1586 ; females, 1086 : 
total, 2672. Christians — males, 36; females, 21 : total, 57. Grand 
total — males, 3139; females, 1613: total of both sexes, 4752. 

The principal roads leading from Sudhdrdm to other parts of the 
District are metalled so far as they lie within the town, but not 
beyond; a list of roads is given {post, pp. 319, 320). The principal 
street, called Bard bdzdr, runs north and south, and is a continuation 
of the road to Begamganj ; it is a wide road, with shops on both sides. 
There are numerous mosques and tanks in the town, but none of 
them are remarkable for their size. The Roman Catholic chapel is 
situated to the north-west of the town, on the north side of the road 
to Begamganj. 

Sudhdrdm was formed into a ‘town ' under Act VI. of 1868 of the 
Bengal Legislative Council, on the 1st April 1869, and there is no 
other town or municipality in the District. The area of the ‘ town * 
is one square mile. The town revenue in the year 1870-71 was 
^217, ss. oj^d., and the expenditure ;^204, 13s. 9)4d. In 1874-75 
the revenue was £2^^, 3s. i>^d., and the expenditure £2^1, 
IIS. i^d. ; average rate of taxation per head in 1874-75, is. o^d. 

Villages. — The District Census compilation thus classifies the 
mauzds or village survey areas of the District There are 1209 
villages containing less than two hundred inhabitants; 527 from two 
hundred to five hundred inhabitants ; 165 from five hundred to one 
thousand; 77 from one thousand to two thousand; 24 from two 
thousand to three thousand ; 13 from three thousand to four thous- 
and ; 8 from four thousand to five thousand ; 4 from five thousand 
to six thousand ; 4 from six thousand to ten thousand; and 3 from 
ten thousand to fifteen thousand inhabitants. This gives a total of 
fifty-six mauzds containing a population of upwards of two thousand 
inhabitants each, and comprising one or more villages. The local 
Census returns exhibit fifly-four of these mauzds, as follow : — 

In the police circle of Sudhdrdm, nine mauzds, — (i) Sudhdrdm- 
nagar, situated in N. latitude 22*^48', and E. longitude 91® 06'; 
population, 4752. (2) Dhamiapur, situatc<l in N. latitude 22® 50' 
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40', and E. longitude 91® 10' 30*; population, 3723. (3) SaJl4, 
situated in N. latitude 22® 47' o*. and K longitude 91® 8' 4S" i 
population, 5311. (4) Gataidchar Urid, situated in N. latitude 22® 
46' $0*, and E. longitude 91® 6' o"; population, 2866. (5) Eaj- 
situated in N. latitude 22® 47' 50’, and E. longitude 91* 6' o’ ; 
population, 4233. (6) Mdijchar Matud, situated in N. latitude 

22® 48’ o', and E. longitude 90® 59' 30"; population, 3181. (7) 

Jagadanandd, situated in N. latitude 22® 46' 30’, and E. longitude 
91® ii’ 30*; population, 4305. (8) Char Darvesh, situated in N. 
Litude 22® 43' 2o", and E. longitude 91“ 9' 20'; population, 2967. 
(9) Nalud, population in 1872, 2136. 

In the police circle of Bdmni, five mauzds. — (10) Char DarddhdU j 
population, 3,674. (ii) Madhupur; population, 10,543. (12) Rdm- 
pur, situated in N. latitude 22® 48*0", and E. longitude 91® 20' 20’; 
population, 6901. (13) Char Phakird, situated in N. latitude 22® 
47' 30*, and E. longitude 91® 18' 30" ; population, 2909. (14) Char 
Kdnkrd, situated in N. latitude 22® 50' 15', and E longitude 91 


20' 15"; population, 7626. - v r'l. 

In the police circle of Amlrgdon, seven mauzds.— ( 1 $) t-nar 
Pdrbati, situated in N. latitude 22® 53' 10', and K. longitude 91 
23' o" ; population, 5508- (> 6 ) Char Hdrdri, situated in N. latitude 
22’ 52' o", and E. longitude 9 »’ ao'j popu'aHon, 4005- (>7) 
Char Shdhdchi Rdo ; population, 2778. (18) Char Chdndiyc; popu- 

lation, 4920. (19) Chhdrat Kdndi ; population, 3487. (20) Silanid, 
situated in N. latitude 22® 58' 15*. and E. longitude 9 « *3 »<> i 
l,v.pulation, 3679. (2i)Sibpur; populadon, 2579 - 

In the police circle of Hdtid, eight mauzas.-(z 2 ) Siikthar. 
situated in N. latitude 20® 24' o’, and E. longitude 91 7 So ; popu- 
lation. 2046. (23) Ndlchird, situated in N. latitude 22 24 30 , and 

E. longitude 91® n' o'; population, 10,919- (*4) S. 4 gardi, situated 
in N. latitude 22® 30' o’, and E. longitude 91’ 'o o ; population, 
4864. (25) Haiani, situated in N. latitude 22 2& 0 , and fc. 
longitude 9 »* 34' o’; population, 2506. (26) Bard Khcn, si uated 
in N. latitude 22® 34' 30", and E longitude 91 > ; populaUon, 

2546. (27) Char Gdji, situated in N, latitude 22 31 45 , and E. 
longitude 91® o' 40" ; population, 4548. (28) Nllakshmi, including 
KdSitali. situated in N. latitude 22® 28' o’, and E. »ong'tu<^e 9* 
4' si ; population, 10,068. (29) Char Lakshmi. situated in N. lati- 

tude 22® 35' o', and E. longitude 91® 2' 30’; population, 33**- 
In the ^lice circle of Beganiganj, three mauzds.-(3o) Purbd- 
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chanofapur; population, 3172. (31) Hdjfpur, including Sukurpur, 
situated in N. latitude 22* 55' o^ and E. longitude 91® 10' 40"; 
population, 2621. (32) Ekldspur, situated in N. latitude 21^ 54' 45'', 
and E. longitude 91® i 40"; population, 2472. 

In the police circle of Lakshmipur, six mauzds.—{ii) Kerwi 
Kismat and Kerwi Ladhud, situated between 23® 2' 55" and 23® 
3' d* N. latitude, and between 90® 51' d* and 90® 51' 30" K longi- 
tude; population, 2555. (34) Pinc^hdnagar, situated in N. latitude 
21® ss' 4S", and E. longitude 90® 51' 40*; population, 2656. (35) 
Char Mansd, situated in N. latitude 21® 51' 30^^, and E. longitude 
90® 53' d* \ population, 7079. (36) Tdm Char; population, 2544. 

(37) lakshmipur, situated in N. latitude 22® 56' s'', and E. longitude 
90® 54' 45"; population, 2401. (38) Char Buhetd, situated between 

22® S3' o" and 22® ss' o' N. latitude, and between 90® 48' so” and 
90® si' o" E. longitude ; population, 2042. 

In the police circle of Sandwip, sixteen mauzds,—{i^) Sunya 
Char; population, 2466. (40) Pdik-dogi; population, 2144. (41) 
Lakshmi, situated in N. latitude 22® 23' o", and E. longitude 91® 
31' o"; population, 4901. (42) Gdchhud, situated in N. latitude 
22® 32' 30", and E. longitude 91® 31' 20" ; population, 2238. (43) 
Bdorid, situated in N. latitude 22® 31' o", and E. longitude 91® 30' 
25"; population, 3632. (44) Kdldpdnid, situated in N. latitude 22® 
31' 40", and E. longitude 91® 28' 43"; population, 3629. (43) 

Kdtghar, situated in N. latitude 22® 33' o", and K. longitude 91® 
28' 4s” ; population, 2149. (46) Harishpur, situated in N. latitude 

22® 29' 30", and E. longitude 91® 29' 30" ; population, 3613. (47) 

Hdrdmid, situated in N. latitude 22® 29' o", and E. longitude 90® 34' 
30"; population, 2484. (48) Musdpur, situated in N. latitude 22® 

27' 30”, and E. longitude 91® 32' o"; population, 7394. (49) 

Rahamatpur, situated in N. latitude 22® 28' 20", and E. longitude 
91® 30' 33"; population, 3030. (30) Azimpur, situated in N. latitude 
22® 26' 43"^, and E. longitude 91® 29' 13"; population, 2906. (31) 

Amirdbdd, •situated in N. latitude 22® 26' 30", and E. longitude 
91® 27' 33"; i)opulation, 2793. (32) Neydmasti, situated in N. 

latitude 22® 24' 40", and £. longitude 91® 29' d * ; population, 3374* 
(53) Mdit Bhdnid, situated in N. latitude 22® 26' 10", and E. longi- 
tude 91® 32' 13"; population, 3833. (34) Sdri Kdit, situated in 

N. latitude 22® 23' o", and E. longitude 91® 32' 33"; population, 
2077. 

The latitudes and longitudes of the mauztisj or rural areas, men- 
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tioned above, have been furnished by the Surveyor^Jeneral ; their 
population, by the Census of 187a ; each of the lai]ger ‘townships' 
contains two or more villages. 

Places of Historical Interest: SandwIp. — During the period 
when the island of Sandwlp was the scene and object of contests 
between the Ardkdnesei Muhammadans, and Portuguese} numerous 
forts were erected. In one of these the Muhammad' n troops took 
refuge in March 1609, when the Portuguese landed on the island. 
The fort was besieged and captured, and the defenders put to the 
sword. In 1616, Sandwip was taken from the Portuguese by the 
Ardkdnese. In 1666, Shdistd Khdn, the Muhammadan Nawdb of Ben- 
gal, determined to reconquer the island. His successful invasion has 
been already described, pp. 243-246. Mr Duncan, in his Report on 
Sandwip, dated September 1 779, refers to a military tMmi, or lortrcsb, 
maintained in the island for the purpose of repelling the Maghs; and 
states that, long after the maintenance of this fort had been discon- 
tinued, the military that had belonged to it continued still to occupy 
and to hold rent-free the small spots on which they had erected huts 
to live in. The plot assigned to each family was scarcely large enough 
for a house and a small adjoining garden ; but the occupants main- 
tained their right to be exempted from paying revenue, on the 
ground that they held their lands by the same military tenure as for- 
merly. ‘ They have now,* writes Mr Duncan, ‘ but few opportuni- 
ties of being called to service, the last occasion on which they were 
summoned to act out of the pargand being during the war with 
Kdsim AH in 1760, when most or many of them, obeying his par- 
wd/id^ repaired to his standard under the command of their Head or 
Chief, and served him during the hostilities.* There are several 
mosques in Sandwfp, which arc said to be at least two or three hun- 
dred years old. 

The formation of the Nodkhdli Jl:/id/, between the river highroads 
formed by the Bhawdnfpur I’/idi and the river Pheni, left the coun- 
try beyond the military t/idfid of Bhulud exposed to the invasions of 
the Ardkdnese and pirates. To remedy this evil, about the year 1620, 
in the reign of the Emperor Jahdngir, a military ///d/id was placed to 
command the Nodkhdlf / 7 /J/, and from that date it was held by a 
garrison, and formed the frontier //id»d of the Miighul empire. 

BhuluA, as has already been stated, was also one of the military 
outposts of the Mughul empire. In 1610, it was the scene of a battle 
between the Mughulsnnd the combined forcisofthc Portuguese and 
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Ardkdnese, who had entered into a treaty to invade Bengal. At 
the same date, also, Lakshmipur was taken from the Muhammadans. 
Farhdd Khdn, thdndddr of Bhulud, was one of the principal officers 
engaged in the capture of Chittagong (1666 a.d.), and for his services 
he was made a commander of 1500 foot, with 350 horse. 

Company's Factories. — In 1756, the East India Company 
established an English cloth factory at Jugdid, at the mouth of 
the Phenf river. About the same time, or shortly afterwards, 
factories were also established at Kaliydndi in thdnd Begamganj, 
at Kadbd (which is within the District of Tipperah, though its 
land revenue is paid into the Nodkhali Treasury), and at Laksh- 
mipur. The ruins of some of these factories are still (1875) 
standing, and bear witness even now to the magnitude of the mer- 
cantile operations formerly carried on by the East India Company in 
this District. The English officials stationed at the factories used to 
make large money advances to the weavers, who worked up cotton 
brought from the Tipperah Hills into a description of strong cloth 
called bdftd (from the Persian bdfian, to weave); and the value of the 
trade carried on in this article is said to have amounted to jQi 20,000 
a-ycar. The manufacture was discontinued about the year 1827, owing 
to the competition of English piece-goods. At the end of the last 
century Kaliydndi must have been a place of considerable import- 
ance, as its name appears in all the old maps. At the present day, 
however, it has completely relapsed into jungle. 

Salt Factories. — The operations connected with the manufac- 
ture and sale of salt, which extended from 1790 till 1862, have been 
already noticed (pp, 247, 248). The chief places connected with the 
manufacture and agency were Sudhdrdm, Sandwfp, Hdtid, and Coni- 
panyganj. 

Village Officials. — The following account of the village officials 
of Nodkhdlf is compiled from a Report by the Collector (Mr R. 
Porch), dated January 1875. ‘The village officials found in this Dis- 
trict are the mdtabars, known in pargand Sandwfp as mahalldddrs, 
and the patwdrls ; — 

The MAtabars or mahalldddrs are village head-men. They are 
persons of some means, intelligence, good character, and activity, 
and are appointed without reference to their particular caste or family. 
In Sandwfp, when a vacancy occurs among the mahalldddrs, a suc- 
cessor is selected from the same class; but the office is nowhere 
hereditary, and the selection is made by the villagers themselves. 
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The post is an honorary one, and is held ‘only by petty 
hdwdiaddrs^ and rayaU who are not actual cultivators. It would not 
be accepted by a zamnddr or a principal tdhikddr^ but is filleil by re- 
spectable persons of the middle class. The head-men are the peace- 
makers in quarrels among the villagers; they settle social and ca^te 
disputes, report crimes to the police, and assist at police iiivcstig.i- 
tions. They select the village chatikiddrs, and arrange for their wages; 
they relieve distress, and give information or advice to those requir- 
ing it ; and they occasionally attend public olliccrs when cn duly in 
the interior. They have so much influence, that vilKigcrs ^ ho dis- 
regard their authority often find that they liave done so to their own 
cost. Although, as has already been stated, they rcc'eive no regular 
remuneration, still they occasionally receive presents for acting as 
arbitrators and for the performance of other good ollices. 1 he num- 
ber of head-men in a village varies at different limes, and there is no 
fixed practice in the matter. The influence of the head-men a])pears 
to be steadily on the decline; and this fact is probably accounted fur 
by the unwillingness of the people to have recourse for the settlement 
of their grievances to persons holding no well-defined or recognise* I 
position. 

PatwArIs. — T here arc numerous paihuins in the District, but they 
no longer act as village accountants, and, except in name, they have 
no connection with the ancient institution of xhii pahcthi. 1 hey are 
now merely petty rent-collectors, employe*! by zamimidrs and tdluk- 
ddrs. They are usually Muhammadans belonging to the i>oorer 
classes, and the occupation docs not descend from father to son. 
Their qualifications are some knowledge of writing and accounts, and 
their pay is about 2 Rs. or 3 Rs. (4s. to 6s.) per month. A few of 
them own tdluks or hdwdlas^ and most of them have some land in 
cultivation. They are, of course, liable to be removed at the plea- 
sure of their employer ; but they retain the title oipatwdH after they 
cease to be employed as such. This title is also given as a mark of 
respect to persons of the lower classes who can read and write; and 
this makes the number of patwdris appear to be greater than it 

really >*• . L 1. T>- • 

Material Condition or the People.— As in the other Distnett 

of Eastern and South-Eastern Bengal, the people as a rule are 
extremely well off. They dress and live well, and their cattle also 
are in good condition. Vach man has, the Collector stotes, hia grove 
of betel-nut trees around his liousc, which yields him a good profit. 
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without any labour; and everyone, even the poorest, possesses s 
small plot of land. The signs of great material prosperity are unmis- 
takable, and strike every new-comer to the District The rates of rent 
are low; and the land, especially on the alluvial accretions in the 
rivers, very productive, yielding rich crops in return for a minimum of 
labour. The Collector adds that the condition of the people has 
certainly improved within the last few years. ‘ This improvement 
is seen both in their dress and in their dwellings. A peasant’s dress 
formerly consisted of a piece of cloth round the loins, worth not 
more than six or eight dnnds (9d. or is.) He now spends four or 
five rupees (8s. or los.) on clothes every half-year, and wears a dhuti^ 
chddar^ and a cap. The introduction of English piece-goods has 
made these articles cheaper, and he is better able to pay for them. 
Houses, which used to be built of straw, bamboos, and reeds, on 
low marshy land, are now constructed on well-raised lands, and of 
better and more durable materials. Each homestead is surrounded 
by a grove, which gives it a pleasing appearance, but interferes with 
ventilation. The number of utensils in domestic use is much larger 
than formerly, and there is much more comfort. The cost of living 
lias increased — say, for a cultivator, from six pies (three-farthings) to 
an dnnd (threc-half|)cncc) per day. 

Dkiiiss. — 'rhe dress of a well-to-do shopkeeper consists of a cloth 
wrapped round the waist and falling over the thighs to the knee 
(dhuti)^ a cotton shawl {c/tddar)^ and a cotton skull-cap {fopi). An 
ordinary husbandman’s dre.ss consists of a piece of blue linen, from 
two to two and a half yards long, wound round the waist, and a skull- 
cap. A woman’s dress (sdri) covers her whole body ; and she has 
two dresses, which she wears alternately, 'fhe ornaments worn by 
the women are, among the poorer classes, wax bracelets (/dk churi)^ a 
silver necklace (kdsuii)^ and a gold nose-ring {naf/t). The rich 
women have silver bracelets, silver anklets {k/tdru)^ gold ear-rings, 
and a gold locket {ta'wiz). The peasantry, when engaged in field 
labour during the hot and rainy seasons, wear a large and strange 
kind of basket-work or mat hat, shaped like a tortoise-shell, which 
completely protects the head and spine, and appears from behind to 
cover the whole body, except the arms and legs. 

Dwellings. — ‘The homestead of the poorest cultivators,* wrote 
the Collector in 1873, * consists of a single hut, with a compart- 
ment for cooking, and a cattle-shed. Those in better circumstances 
have three or four huts, raised above the surrounding swamp by a 
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foundation about a foot high. There are no openings to admit air 
or light. In the neighbourhood is stagnant water, which collects on 
the spot from which the earth to fonn the foundation was taken ; 
and the whole is surrounded by trees and undergrowth. Appearances 
are better inside, as the rooms are generally neat, clean, and com- 
fortable. . . . Sanitation is not attempted ; the houses are badly 
ventilated ; light and fresh air are shut out by clumps of bamboos 
and groves of betel-nut and cocoa-nut trees, which surround every 
homestead. Cow-dung is heaped near the houses, and is used as 
manure ; when dried, it also serves as fuel. The ditches around are 
reservoirs of putrid water.’ The ordinary building materials are, — 
bamboo, and occasionally, wooden posts for the uprights ; bamboo- 
mats for the walls; and straw for the roofs^-the whole being fastened 
together by split canes and string. 

Furniturk. — The household furniture of the poor consists of a 
brass lotd or small water-pot, one or two large earthen water-pots or 
kalsiSf a kdnsd thdl or plate, a badnd or c()pi)er water-pot, a kdnid 
bdti or brass cup, a mat or two (kogld)^ a pillow (bd/ts/i)^ a iiuill ( 4 /), 
a cloth rug (pdtiiuhd)^ a quilt made of rags {kdthd), and a moscpiilo 
curtain {musdri). The rich have, in addition, a few earthenware 
plates and dishes, a few glass tumblers, N\ooden platforms, bcdsleails, 
wooden chests, chairs, and stools. 

Food. — An ordinary peasant eats coarse rice, siilit pcas, chillies, 
and fish, all of which arc to be obtained in abiinilamc. 'I'he 
average cost of living is about Rs. 2 or a iiionih per head. A 
shopkeeper uses rice of better quality than tin- peasant ; and the 
average cost of his food is about Rs. 3 or fis. a-month per Inai!. 
These estimates are, however, both based on the supposition that the 
peasant and the shopkeeper have to buy llieir food in the btfzdr. 
In reality, nearly every family in the District grows either the whole 
or a very large proportion of the agriuilUiial produce that it con- 
sumes. Many men, and some women and < hildren, smoke ; but 
the habit is not universal in the District. 'I'he stimulants, betel- 
leaf (pdn) and betel-nut {supdri), arc in common use. 

Agricul'IURK. — The folUjwing aixount of agriculture in Noak- 
hdlf is based upon the returns specially furni.shcd by the Collector. 
The principal cereal grown in the District is rice, of which there 
arc two crops — the dus or early crop, ami the df/Ktn or winter croji. 
The most im[)ortant pulses cultivated arc ;;///^"(l*hascolus mungo), 
mdskaidi (riiascolub radialus), and k/tcuiti (Lathyrus salivus). 'I'hc 
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oil-seeds are sarishd (mustard, Sinapis alba and S. nigra), tisi or 
linseed (Linum usitatissimum), and til (Sesamum orientale). The 
miscellaneous crops, fruits, and vegetables consist of chilies or marich 
(Capsicum annuum), coriander seed oxdkaniyd (Coriandrum sativum), 
onions or piydj (Allium cepa), garlic or rasun (Allium sativum), tur- 
meric or haldi (Curcuma longa), cocoa-nut or ndrikel (Cocos nucifera), 
jack-fruit or kdtdl (Artocarpus integrifolia), mango or dm (Mangifera 
Indica), orange or kamald (Citrus aurantium), lime or nebu (Citrus 
acida), plantain or kald (Musa sapientum), tamarind or tetul (Tamar- 
indus Indica), betel-nut or supdrt (Areca catechu), radish or muld 
(Raphanus sativus), cucumber or sasd (Cucumis sativus), pumpkin 
or kudu (Benincasa cerifera), kumrd (Cucurbita pepo), brinjal or 
bdigun (Solaniim mclongena), yams (Dioscorea), ol (Arum campanu- 
latum), sugar-cane or ikshu (Saccharum ofRcinarum), betel or /J//, 
Piper betel). 

Jute is grown in Nodkhali, but not to a great extent. Accord- 
ing to ‘the Report on the cultivation of jute in Bengal,' only 105 
maunds (3 tons, 17 hundredweights) arc consumed in manufactures 
in the District, and 6817 maunds (250 tons) are exported. 

Rick Cultivation.— In Nodkhdlf, as throughout the whole of 
Eastern Bengal, rice forms the staple cultivation. It consists 
of two great crops, the dus and d/;/<z;/, each of which is divided 
into two classes, and again subdivided into many varieties. The 
following account of the rice crops of the Districts is taken from 
the special report furnished by the Collector in 1871 : — 

The first class of dus rice is sown on high and dry lands in March 
and April, and reaped in July and August. The following ten varie- 
ties are grown in this District ;—(i) bdldm^ (2) (3) chuchud^ 

(4) /nf, (5) sathid^ (6) kaidbhdduliy (7) kdidlnUi^ (8) mcri^ (9) soltti^ 
and (10) sdithid. The second description of dus rice is sown dur- 
ing the rainy season in June and July, and reaped in October and 
November; it consists of the following four varieties :—(i) kcord^ 
(2) saroRy (3) rdjd-sdily (4) lemburU 

The first of the two divisions of dman rice is sown in low 
and marshy land in March and April, transplanted in June and 
July, and reaped in November and December. Its six varieties 
arc as follows \~~{i)jdordy (2) manahardy (3) kdldmdniky (4) piprd- 
Idity (5) ludhibdjdly and (6) gaochd. In the second division, which 
is sown in July and August, afterwards transplanted, and cut in 
November and December, the following varieties are grown: — 
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(i) chdplds,{i) rdp^U, (3) bhushi, (4) bed, (5) thiriR, (6) sdU ckmn, 
<7) sond-mukhi, (8) mdhichurd, (9) sakkar-khord, (10) bdiu-pramdM 
(11) gkidz, ( I a) btrmdR, (13) dudh-kalam^ ( 1 4) gandhasdil, (15) 

(i6) (17) ndrikelpir, (18) goydekur, (19) <vWi, (ao) 

son mttkktd, (ai) maisdmird, (aa) (a3) kdJalsdU, (2^) kkonji, 

(as) murdbdjdl, {26)pdnkdij, (2j) tUak ias/uH, (28) binnf, (29) A/»j. 

(30) (31) nundsdil, {i2)garkock, {zz) gopdlbkog. 

No improvement in the quality of the rice grown has been eflected 
of late; but the area under cultivation has been extended consider- 
ably within the past twenty years, a great many new ckars or alluvial 
islands having been brought under the plough. 

The names by which the rice is known during the diflerent stages 
of cultivation areas follows: — ^The seedlings are called jMd; the 
same when transplanted, hdR; the ears, when they make their 
appearance, are called thor; when the plant flowers, it is called 
phul; when the grains are just becoming full, they arc called dmih, 
and when ready for reaping, dhdn or paddy. 

The different preparations made from rice are,— (i) boiled rice, 
called bkdt ; (2) cakes of rice-flour, called fUM; (3) rice boiled and 
afterwards parched and husked, called chird^ and sold at r dnnd a 
ser^ or three-farthings per pound ; (4) fried paddy or khai^ sold at 2 
(funds a jer, or three-halfpence per j)ound ; (5) |>arrhe(l rice, called 
muri; (6) rice-water oxkdnji; (7) spirits distilled from rice - the wine 
thus made is called desi sardp^ and is sold at from is. 5d, to is. iid. 
per quart. 

Green Crops. — Of the pulses, nearly all the produce is kept 
for local consumption, and only a very small quantity is exported 
to other Districts. Some pulses, such as vtasurl, hut^ and nr/mr, are 
imported from the Districts ol Dacca and Tijjpcrah. Mug is sown 
in January and February, and reaped in March and April ; mdskaldi 
and khesdri are both sown in (Xtober and cut in January. * Mus- 
tard or sarishd is sown on high lands in October, and rcajicd in 
January or February. I'liere arc three varieties— the white, the 
red, and the rye, all of which arc eaten as vegetables by the 
natives. The mustard of the District is not strong. Kdsundi — a 
preparation of mustard mixed in hot w'ater with .salt and turmeric, 
and exposed for some days to the sun— is made only of imjioncd 
mustard. 

Tti (Sesamum) is sown on high land in March and April, and 
reaped in May and June ; the seed is used medicinally, and also in 
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sweetmeats. Linseed or tisi is sown in November, and reaped 
in February and March. Oil is extracted from the seed. 

Miscellaneous Crops. — Cocoa-nuts and betel-nuts are both ex- 
ported from the District in large quantities. The following account 
of their cultivation is taken from the Collector’s Annual Administra- 
tion Report for 1872-73. 

^Cocoa-nuts or n&rikel are sown in high lands at the com- 
mencement of the rains, during the months of April and July. The 
land is manured with the cheti dhdn^ or ears of rice without grain. 
The cocoa-nut tree is very extensively grown in the Disirict, more 
[)articularly in the island of Sandwfp, and within the limits of Laksh- 
mipur, Ramganj, and Begamganj thdnds. The fruit is obtained in 
the fifth year of growth, and is largely exported by the Muhamma- 
dans. It is consumed both in a ripe and unripe state, more by Hindus 
than by Muhammadans. Sweetmeats and oil for burning are pre- 
pared from the fruit \ pipes, \hukds\ from the shell ; ropes, mat- 
trasses, and foot-rugs from the fibre ; side beams and rafters from 
the stalk ; and broom-sticks from the leaves. Fifty cocoa-nuts sell 
for a rui)ce, or 25 for is. 

‘ Betel-nut or supdrl is sown on high lands in the months of July 
and August, near the mdnddr tree, which prevents the growth of 
jungle and shelters the young plants from the rays of the sun. The 
leaves of the mdnddr also serve as manure. The tree yields fruit in 
the sixth year, and continues bearing for 25 years, after which time 
it decays. The fruit appears in May, ripens in December, and is 
gathered in during January and February. Three kinds of betel-nuts 
arc sold — viz., dld^ fdti, and k/idri. The fruit in its ripened, dried, and 
shelled state is called d/d or fdti, and is largely exported to the 
surrounding Districts. It is called Mdri when, after being plucked 
from the tree, it is steeped in water for a week, shelled, and the 
nuts dried in the sun. The price of the d/d and /d/i betel-nuts is 
Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 per mnnnd {Ss. 2d. to los. iid. per cwt.), and of the 
li/hM Rs. 2/8 to Rs. 3 per mound (6s. lod. to 8s. 2d. per cwt.) 
'riie latter are purchased by the Maghs.’ 

Turmeric or /ui/di is sown on high lands in April, and reaped in 
lebruary. In its raw state, eighty-two pounds can be bought for a 
shilling, or 1 mound for 8 dnnds ; and when dried, the price is Rs. 
10 a tnound^ or threepence per pound. Five pounds of raw turmeric 
yield, when dried, only one pound weight. 

PAn or Bi/ri-.L LEAF is planted in July on high land, and is well 
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protected from the sun by a covering made of mats and reed. The 
plant produces leaf after the sixth or seventh month, and continues 
to yield a fresh supply for four or five years. It is only cultivated 
by Bdrufs, who are Hindus of the Sddra caste. 

Sugar-cane or i^sAu is sown in March, and reaped in December 
and January. It is largely cultivated in the island of Sandnip, and 
a kind of molasses called rdhgitr is manufactured from it. 

Coriander or //Z/a/i/yJ, onions or piyAjy garlic or rijsm,and chilies or 
maric/i, are sown in December and January, and reaped in February, 
March, and April, The little jute that is grown in the District is 
sown in April and cut in August. 

Area under Cultivation.— Out-turn of Crops.— The total 
area of the District, excluding the additions made in the years 1875 
and 1876, was 996,480 acres. Of this area. 747,360 acres are, ac- 
cording to the Commissioner’s Annual Re])ort for 1873-74, devoted 
to the cultivation of rice and pulses. The Commissioner, in his Re- 
port for 1874-75, states that about 700,000 acres arc sown with rice ; 
and that, according to the latest return, the average produce of rice in 
NodkhdK District is 19 maum/s, 17 s^rs, 12 MiMs, or 1600 pounds, 
per acre. Taking the average yield, however, to be only 16 maunds^ 
the total rice produce of the District would be 11,200,000 mautuh 
(410,000 tons) ; from which five per cent, being deducted for wastage 
and seed-grain, there remain 10,640,000 maunds (389,500 tons) of 
rice for consumption and export. The population of the District is 
7 *3>934» who, at the ordinary rate of six mautuh j)er head per annum, 
consume 4,283,604 maunds^ leaving a large balance of 6,356,396 
maunds (232,689 tons) for storage and export. 

In the above estimate, the Commissioner has taken the average 
yield per acre to be 1600 pounds, or approximately fourteen ami .a 
(luarter hundredweights. According, however, to a Report by the 
Collector in 1871, a fair out-turn from an acre of lami, jiaying a 
rent of Rs. 1/8 per %/w, or nine shillings an acre, is about .seven 
teen and a half hundrcdwcight.s of unhiisked paddy, or about half 
that (juantity of husked rice. 'Fhc value varies acronling to the 
quality of the crops grown, — the best descrijilion of dman paddy 
being worth on an average from two shillings to two shillings and 
cighlpcnce per hundredweight ; inferior j^addy of the same des< riji- 
tion, from one shilling ami cight|)encc to two shillings and fourpcnce 
per hundredweight; and dus paddy, from one shilling and fourpenre 
to two shillings per hundredweight. A second rrop ran be obtained 
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from nearly all good land; and the Collector estimates that a second 
crop of paddy is obtained on one fourth of the total area cultivated 
with rice, and a second crop of pulses, chilies, &c. on about one- 
sixteenth of the area under rice. The average out-turn of an acre 
of good land growing two crops of rice (one of dman, and the other 
of dus) would be about thirty-hve hundredweights of paddy; and 
this, supposing one half to be sold for one shilling and fourpence 
a hundredweight, and the other half for two shillings and eightpence, 
would yield £3, los. an acre. In good land, growing one crop of 
paddy and one of pulse, the average out-turn would be worth about 
£3 an acre. 

According to the estimate of the Commissioner, about 47,360 
acres in NodkhiK are devoted to the cultivation of food grains other 
than rice. 

Position of the Cultivators. — A farm of one dron, equal to 
twenty-five acres, is considered a large holding ; a farm of one idttl, 
or about one and three-fifth acres, is a very small holding ; a mode- 
rate-sized holding is from thirty to forty or from ten to six- 

teen acres in extent. A single pair of oxen can cultivate a holding 
of between twenty digMs, or about six acres ; a farm of only fif- 
teen Mg/ids or five acres does not make a peasant so well off as an 
ordinary retail shopkeeper, nor as a man with fixed w.agcs of Rs. 8 
or 1 6s. a-month. Judging by their dress, their houses, and the con- 
dition of their cattle, the husbandmen of NodkIuUi are generally well 
off. The Magistrate states that the Muhammadan cultivators often 
employ their savings in trade, or lend them out at interest. A 
/■iiyat’s chief ambition is to save enough to buy a small /dfuA, which 
will give him position among his neighbours, and independence. 
Agricultural produce of all kinds has, during recent years, risen in 
l)ricc, and the means of communication arc belter than they were. 
As a conse<iucnce, the condition of the cultivators has improved, 
although their rents luave materially increased. 

The following description of the life of a No.ikh.ih' pcas.mt is 
taken from a Report by the Collector : ‘ The nnat works in his fiehl 
in .'ll! weathers, generally from 8 to 12 o’clock in the morning, and 
from 2 to 5 o’clock or from 3 to 6 o’clock in the afternoon. He has 
a meal before he goes to work, t.akes his mid-day me.il and ‘ siesta ’ 
from 1 2 to 2 o’clock, and his evening meal from 6 to 7 o’clock, after 
which he retires for the night. His employment consist in sowing 
the rirc-sced, ploughing, transphinting the young pbnts, weeding 
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the field, and other &rm work. Agricultural improvements are not 
practised, except manuring to some extent. The flooded state of 
the country in the rains gives great opportunity for fishing, and a 
large part of the population gain part of their subsistence in this way. 
Road-making is looked upon as very laudable, and the rayai spends 
much of his spare time m this work. The ])oorest cultivator tries to 
have a raised path connecting his homestead with the public road, or 
a branch road, unless the surrounding soil is too swampy for this to be 
possible. Bo3rs begin to tend cattle at the age of six or eight, after 
which they help their fathers at their work in the fields. When 
there are more than three or four boys in a family, one or two are kept 
at home, and the rest sent out as servants. The wife does all kinds 
of work within the homestead, except feeding the cattle ; and she 
gathers chillies and m&g from the fields close to the house. Cultiva- 
tors are too hard-worked to have time for education, however much 
they might desire it ; but many boys between the ages of eight and 
twelve take lessons in writing on palm-leaves from the village teacher 
after their day's work. The women are in general quite illiterate ; 
instances of any of them learning the Kurdn are rare. In general, 
the cultivator seems contented ; he sings aloud as he works, tills his 
own land, and in good years lives within his income, Unless his 
landlord is extortionate, he is pretty well off ; and if otherwise, he 
has no objection to emigrating to some other village where he can 
find a better. The standard of living is low among all classes in 
the District, but on the whole the peasantry arc fairly comfoitable.* 
They are, the Collector states in another Report, ftir better off than 
the same class in the western Districts of Bengal. '1 he household 
expenses for the family of an ordinary husbandman amount to 
about Rs. 8 or x6s. a-month ; and for the larger cultivators, to about 
Ks. 1 5 or 30s. a-month. 

Ricin-s i)F Occupancy.- Enhancement of Renis.— Rights of 
occupancy arc said to have been secured by about seven-eighths of 
the rayats^ only the remaining one-eighth being tcnants-at-will. The 
Collector, however, writes that he is ‘ inclined to doubt Uiis state- 
ment, unless the word “ rayat ” be taken as including hdwdloiUrs^ 
dbddkdriddrs, tdlukddrs, painlddrs, UippddArs, and similar tenants ; 
and the words “right of occupancy” be taken to include all such 
rights enjoyed in virtue of leases, or according to the custom of the 
District, as well as the peculiar “ right of occupancy” recognised in 
Act X. of 1859.* If the word ^rayaC is limited to the actual culti- 

VOL. VI, 
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vator, and ‘rights of occupancy* to the right acquired by twelve 
years’ possession, then the Collector is of opinion that the lands are 
not chiefly held by husbandmen with such rights ; and that most of 
the under-tenants of the Mwdladdrs^ and other holders mentioned 
above, merely hold their farms from year to year. 

The Collector reports that even taking the word ^rayaV to 
include the whole agricultural class, the proportion of rayats 
who hold their farms absolutely exempt from enhancement of rent 
is not very considerable. 'I'hc rents of the tenants, of whatever 
denomination, holding immediately from the superior landlords, 
in all the chief Fiscal Divisions (parframis), have been enhanced 
more or less of late years. This has been especially the case in 
the Fiscal Divisions of Jugdid, Andrikld, Bidrdbad, Bhuliid, 
and Amrdbdd, and in those Government chars which have been 
sold. The Collector adds that ‘ this enhancement has been 
effected in must cases that have come into Court, by assessing 
at the original rate lands brought into cultivation since the crea- 
tion of the tenures, and in other cases by raising the original rate 
all round. Knhaiicement by the latter method has been most often 
effected without recourse to the Court. The patnl and the kdimi 
hdwdia leases usually contain a condition for enhancement, in tlic 
event of excess lands being discovered afterwards ; so that, in the 
cases of these holdings, the tcn.ant is exempt from enhancement as 
regards the origin.al area of his holding, but at the same time liable 
to enhancement fur any excess lands. Similarly, in par^ami Sand- 
wip the original areas of holdings, as as< ertained at the Permanent 
Settlement, have continued to be held at the rents then fixed up to 
present time; whilst the excess lands discovered at the measurement 
in 1837 were then assessed w'ith additional rents. I hc original areas 
of such holdings are ajiparently now protected from enhancement by 
Sections 15, 16, Act X., 1S59, and their number is considerable.* 
Taking the word ^ rayal' to rnc.an the actual tuliixator of the soil, 
then the Collector is <»f (»pimon that the i)roiM>riion of rayats not 
liable to enhancement untler Act X. «if 1859 is \ery small; and ‘that 
they are for the mrist p.irt l<» be bnind only in the khudhiuht or sir 
land of the zamindx 'n q and not amongst the under-tenants of middle- 
men.* 

There are a few proprietors who culti\ale their own land'* without 
either a superior landloni above or a sub lentant below them. They 
arc chiefly the owners of small plots of resumed military tenures 
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{jd^rs), and the tdlukddrs of a portion of the Fiscal Division of 
Amrdbid. 

The Domestic Animals.— The domestic animals of the District 
consist of oxen and bufEiIoes used for ploughing; cows, goats, horses, 
elephants, sheep, and pigs, used for food or trading purposes. An 
ordinary cow can be bought for about Rs. i6, or ;{^i, las. ; a pair 
of oxen for about Rs. 50, or of buffaloes for about 

Rs. 80, or ;£'8 ; a score of sheep for about Rs. 60, or £ 6 ; and a 
score of kids six months old for about Rs. 30, or jQi. 

Agricultural Implements.— The agricultural implements in 
use consist of a plough {ndngal), a harrow (mdi), a kotidli and khanld 
for digging, a ploughshare {joydi), a weeder {cAang), a gra.ss<utter 
{khurp£), and a reaping-hook {kdchi). The preceding implements 
and a pair of oxen are required to cultivate what is technically 
termed ‘a plough’ of land, equivalent to about twenty bighds^ or six 
acres. If, however, a pair of buffaloes be substituted for the oxen, from 
thirty to thirty-six bighds, or from ten to twelve acres, can be culti- 
vated with the same implements. The cost of the cattle and neces- 
sary articles varies from about Rs. 65 to Rs. 105, or from 
to 10s., according to the nature of the cattle used. 

Wages. — W ages have doubled within the past twenty years. 
Agricultural day-labourers now receive 4 (61I.) a-day, whereas 

formerly they were paid z dH/ids (3d.) Smiths and carpenters earn 
8 dnnds (is.) a-d.iy at i>rcscnl ; twenty years .igo they received only 
4 dnuds (6d.) All the c.irpenters are, the Collector states, natives 
of Chittagong. Briekl.qers get from 3 to 5 dnnds (4).id. to j'/jd ) 
a-day, whdst they formerly re< cived from 2 to 3 dnnd* (3d. to 4*^d.) 
The hire of a bullock-cart with its driver is from R. 1 to R. 1/4 (**’• 
to 2 S. 6d.) per day; of a htiuid boat (dug-out), 12 dnnds (is. 6d.) 
per day ; and of a small planked boat, from R. 1/8 to R. i/i 2 (3s. to 
3s. 6d.) per day. The wages of the boatmen arc includerl m the 

hire of the boat. . , „ . ^ . 

Prices.— 'I'hc prices of food-siuffs have undoi.bto’Iy risen of late 

years; but there is no cvidemc to show whether this rise has kept 
pace with the incre.isc in the rale of wages wliidr ha.s just been 
noticed. The table on the folhrwinj.' pige shows the average prices 
of the principal articles of food 1.1 i.'M 67 (the )e..r of the (frissa 
famine), and in the three years 187-; U- for the ye.irs 

1866-67 and 1870-71 have been supplied in a qiciial report by the 
Collector; those for 1871 7 - and 1S72-73 I'avc been taken from 
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the Annual Administrative Reports of the Commissioner of the 
Chittagong Division : — 


Prices of Food -Stuffs in NoAkhAlI District in 1866-67, 
1870-71, 1871-72, AND 1872-73. 
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1 
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to 
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The prices of other articles of food and agricultural produce were 
thus returned by the Collector for the year 1870-71 : — Sugar-cane, 
R. 0/8 per maund^ or is. 4d. a cwt. ; country spirit, 25 degrees below 
London proof, R. 0/14 per ser^ or about is. 3^d. a quart; country 
spirit, 10 degrees below proof, R. 1 per str^ or about is. 6d. 
a quart ; linseed, Rs. 3 per maund^ or 8s. 2d. a cwt ; jute, Rs. 1/14 
per maund, or 53. id. a cwt ; cotton, Rs. 20 per maund, or £2^ 
148. 6d. a cwt. The Annual Administration Report of the Commis- 
sioner for 1872-73 enables me to supplement the preceding list with 
the following additional prices : — Salt (pangd)^ Rs. 5 per maund^ or 
13s. 3d.acwt; fish, from Rs. 4toRs.5/8permfi;u/,orfrom 10s. lod. 
to 15s. a cwt ; vegetables, R. 0/15 per maund^ or 2s. 6d. a cwt. ; 
pulses — Rs. 2/8 per maund^ or 6s. lod. a cwt., kalii^ Rs. 1/8 
per maund^ or 4s. id. a cwt., Mesdri, Rs. 2 per maund^ or 5s. sd. a 
cwt. ; oilseeds — mustard, Rs. 6 per maund^ or 16s. 4d. a cwt., til (Sesa- 
mum) Rs. 4/8 i>cr maund^ or 12s. 4d. a cwt., chilli (dried) and 
turmeric (dried), each Rs. 10 per maund^ or J[^\^ 7s. 4d. a cwt. ; 
coriander seed, Rs. 2/8 im maund^ or 6s. lod. a cwt. ; betel-nuts, 
from Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 per maund^ or from 5$. sd. to los. lod. a cwt. ; 
cocoa-nuts, 50 for the rupee, or 25 for is. Linseed and jute were 
at the same price in 1873-73 as in 1870-71. 

WF.IGHTS AND MEASURES.— Time is measured as follows:— 60 
anupal^ 1 fat; ^opal- 1 danda; 7 danda = 1 prahar, or 3 hours ; 
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LANDLESS LABOURING CLASSES 

%prtthar= i dibds, or a day and night; 7 dibds or days^ i saptdha; 
15 days= 365 days = I year. Measures of quantity and 

weight arc as follows:— 4 i chhatdk; ^chhatdk^ i f^oyd; 
AP^yd— I SC'; 5 j^= I pasuri; 8 pasuri or 40 ser^ i man or mamid 
of 82 pounds ; 3)^ man= i kdnwd. The measures of length used 
in the District are as follows:— the Mth, varying from 18 to 20 
inches; the ml, varying from 14 to 16 hdth; the doftda, equal to 
an English mile. The following measures of distance and area are 
also in use : — 20 til= i kdg; 4 kdg~ 1 kauri; 4 kauris- 1 gandd; 20 
gandd=i kdni; 16 kdni=-i dron. On this subject the Collector 
wrote in 1872 : — ‘ The measure by which the rent is paid is always 
the kdni, though in Government estates the measurement is shown 
also in highds and kdthds. The kdni is 10 rods (nal) by 12, but 
varies in size, according to the number of cubits (kd/k) in the rod 
and the number of inches in the cubit. Most usually the nal con- 
tains 14 cubits, and the cubit 18 inches. In Sandwfp, the cubit is 
ecjual to 20^ inches, and a kdni to 6 k/gkds, 7 kd/kds, 9 ckkafdks. 
In Shdistdnagar pargand, the rod is 22 cubits in length, and the kdni 
is equal to 9 bighds, i kdthd, 8 ckkiUdks. On Government estates 
the length of the rod used is 16 cubits of 18 inches, and a kdni 
contains 4 bighds, 16 kdthds' 

Landless Labouring Classes. — 'Fherc api)earb to be no tendency 
towards the growth of any distinct class of landless day-labourers in 
the District With few exceptions, every man |)0sscsses or rents 
some land, which he cultivates. Arrangements are sometimes made 
by which one man supplies the seed and cattle, or the labour re(|uircd 
for cultivating land rented by another, in consideration of receiving 
a share of the crop. When he supplies the seed and cattle, he is called 
thirgdddr ; when he supplies the labour, he is called pdti bargdddr. 
This is, however, only a particular form of land tenure, and does not 
seem to be any indication of the growth of a class of day-labourers 
proper. Many of the poorer cultivators occasionally hire them* 
selves out to work for the richer landholders. 

Waste Land. — A good deal of waste land is found in the District, 
especially on the chars ; but there is very little of it fit for cultivation 
which has not already been brought under the plough. Tenures for 
bringing waste lands into cultivation, called dbddkdri hdwdlas and 
dbddkdri tdluks, are common ; at the present time, however, they arc 
usually held by men of wealth, w'ho underlet them to the actual culti- 
vators. The general condition upon which such tenures arc granted 
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that rent is to be paid at first only upon so much of the area as 
is actually under cultivation. The remainder is held rent-free for 
a term of years, the tenant agreeing to cultivate and to pay rent on 
increased portions of the area of his holding year by year, till the 
entire cultivable area is brought under tillage. The land is mea- 
sured with a longer rod than that used in measurements of cultivated 
holdings, and the tenant is allowed a deduction {tnaihan) of one- 
fifth of the area of the rent-paying lands. These tenures arc gener- 
ally admitted to be hereditary, and to convey (according to the custom 
of the District) a right of occupancy in so much of the lands covered 
by them as has been actually brought into cultivation by the holders. 
In some instances, however, purchasers of estates have succeeded 
in cancelling these tenures, and reducing the holders to the status 
of jotddrs^ or cultivators liable to enhancement of rent. I'he Col- 
lector states that there is nothing but the custom of the District to 
protect these tenure-holders from having their leases cancelled by 
auction purchasers. 

Land Tenures. — The following paragraphs are chiefly based 
upon a special Report by the Collector, on the Land Tenures of 
NodkhdK District, dated 8th January 1875 ; and the inverted commas 
invariably refer to that Report, unless where otherwise stated. The 
land settlements and tenures of the District of Nodlchdlf have de- 
veloped gradually, as elsewhere in Bengal, under the Muhammadan 
and English administrations ; customary claims growing into legal 
rights. The Fiscal Divisions {parf^ands) of the District form zamln- 
ddrlSf which are sublet in the usual way to a great extent; and exhibit 
under a variety of names numerous permanent or temporary interests 
in land, from the hereditary (maurnsi) holder of a definite area at a 
fixed rate {tnukararri sa/ja), down to the mere tenant-at-will. These 
tenures, however, in no way show the character of the original Settle- 
ments, which were the natural result of the mode in which the Dis- 
trict was formed, and is still being formed, by fluvial and tidal action. 
The following account of the process is given by the Collector : — 
‘New char and island formations appear, called de^^ichar — land 
which is under water at full tide and is visible during the ebb. These 
accretions and island formations gradually emerge from the water ; 
and as soon as they cease to be overflowed by the tide, an engage- 
ment for the land at a nominal rent is entered into as a venture. 
When the grass and bush spring up, roving herdsmen (bdthdnui) come 
down to iiasture Lirgc herds of cattle on the young herbage, putting 
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up sheds for the beasts, while they themselves bivouac in the open. 
The person who has made his venture on the land now com[)els the 
cattle-owners to pay a grazing rent, at so much a-head per year for 
their cattle, and a rent for cutting fuel is also taken. In course of 
time, as the land becomes fit for the plough, the person settling for 
the land will get a man of energy, if not of substance, called the hdunlla- 
dar^ to take charge, and cultivate as much land as possible, and will 
give him a lease of the land for a term of years. The hAwdladir^ who 
is a pioneer of cultivation, and afterwards often a leader of a colony 
of resident cultivators, will induce non resident {pdikiUht) rayats at 
first, from the neighbouring places, to plough and sow the lands ; the 
crops will be watched from temporary huts, reaped, gathered, threshed, 
and then carted away to the fixed (khudkdsht) holdings of the cultiva- 
tors. As time progresses and the land improves, the cultivation is 
permanently extended, and rayats are induced to settle on the land 
and become residents. They dig large tanks in order to procure a 
supply of fresh water, and to raise high banks for foundations for 
their homesteads in the swamps, which are intersected by rivers 
and numerous watercourses. Around these tanks they plant betel, 
cocoanut, and date palms, plantains, mandar^ and other trees ; they 
dig drains, throwing up the earth to form pathways among their scat- 
tered homesteads, so as to combine the making of footpaths with 
some slight drainage ; and thus they settle with their fimilics. Their 
children and herds increase, hats or local markets arc established, 
and in a generation or so the new formation has become like the rest 
of the District. Nodkhdli has been formed and settled m this way, 


apparently from one end to the other.’ 

The entire District may be divided into three classes of estates : 
—First, those estates of which Govcrnmcnl has retained the full 
proprietary right, and which form the Government khds mahdi ; 
secondly, those of whicli (jovernmciU has rclimpiished the jiropnclary 
right, reserving to it*^elf only a fixed revenue ; thirdly, tho e in which 
Government has neither the proprietary right nor a i laim to receive 
revenue. Each of these great rlas>c-> may be again sab-liMdcd. 

I. Govlrnmkni* Khas I In'* ^ la^s of estates, in which 

Government has retained the full proprietary right, ron.ists of:-(i) 


Purchased estates and their accretion^, ;V., estU's ;*.hich Govern- 
ment has purchased fruni the projiriet'^»r, together \\i ill .iny a uvia 
accretions that have slme been formed. Ili- e are 18 m 

number. (2) Undaimcd IVJiUdj- /c., 1 md v.'.ik ii turmcrly rev- 
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enue-free, but has reverted to Government owing to there being no 
claimant for the ownership. There are two such estates in NodkhiH 
District (3) Unclaimed jitnbi—ue.^ an estate which was sublet as 
a jimbd^ but of which the proprietary right has reverted to Govern- 
ment, owing to there being no owner. There is only one such 
estate in the District (4) Resumed estates--i>., lands formerly 
in the possession of private persons, but resumed by Government, 
and assessed under Regulation II. of 1819, on the ground that the 
holders had no valid title. These estates are 24 in number. (5) 
Resumed shares — />., lands resumed and assessed under Regulation 
II. of 1819 ; but as they were situated in a pargand of which Govern- 
ment was only the proprietor of a specific share, only the same pro- 
portion of the resumed estate became Government property. These 
estates are 3 in number. (6) Alluvial formations, called jazirds; 65 
in number. 

II. Lands of which Government has only a Right to a 
FIXED Revenue. — These consist of two subdivisions : (1) zaminddris; 
(s) khdrijd^ or independent tdluks. 

Zam(ndAr(s. — Until 1790 a zaminddr^2cz in reality merely a head- 
receiver or collector of the Government land revenue from the under- 
tenantry and rayats. * He was allowed to succeed to his zanAn- 
ddri by inheritance, yet was generally required to take out a re- 
newal of his title from the ruling power. The Settlement, occa- 
sionally quinquennial, but generally annual, was made sometimes 
with the zaminddrs^ but not unfrcqucntly with strangers. In the 
latter case, the zamlnddr received the profits of his ndnkdr^ khdmdr^ 
and n\j~jot — viz., his demesne or home-farm lands. The zaminddrs 
were never at any time the absolute proprietors of the estates 
held by them. There was no fixed principle governing the rate 
of rent, or the mode of its recovery from the under-tenantry 
and the rayats. This want of settled rules and practice led 
to extortion, fraud, and concealment; and to remedy this un- 
satisfactory state of land management, the Decennial Settlement was 
determined on, and was eventually made perpetual as the Per- 
manent Settlement.” The object of this Settlement was to fix 
the Government land revenue; to limit the demand which the 
zamfnddr could make on his tenants; and to guarantee to the 
zaminddr the profits arising from his bringing waste lands into 
cultivation, and inducing the rayais to cultivate the more valuable 
staples of produce, lly this Settlement the demand of the State 
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was for ever; and the zaminddrs, whatever they may have 

been originally, and however liable before to be displaced from 
t bfir with the bare pittance of ndnkdr or other petty allow- 

ances, were then declared actual proprietors of the soU. As an 
implied consequence, they were no longer liable to be ejected from 
their estates; but on failure to pay the revenue assessed, their 
estates, or portions of them sufficient to meet the Government 
were directed to be brought to public sale. Government, 
moreover, expressed a hope that, sensible of the benefit thus con- 
ferred on them, the zaminddrs would exert themselves in the cul- 
tivation of their lands, under the certainty that they would enjoy 
exclusively the fruits of their good management and industry. The 
Government reserved to itself the power of enacting, whenever 
it might deem it proper, such regulations as it might think necessary 
for the protection and welfare of the dependant tdlukddrs, rayats, 
and other actual cultivators of the soil. The zaminddrs were, how- 
ever, allowed to let their lands in any way they might think con- 
ducive to their own interests; and they were further privileged to 
transfer their estates, by sale, gift, or otherwise, without the sanc- 
tion of Government, provided that the transfer be not rcimgnant 
to the Hindu or Muhammadan law, or to the Regulations of 
Government. Of such tenurcs-vir., estates permanently settled 
-there are altogether 57 undivided anu ii divuled properties in 

Nodkhdlf District.’ , , 

KhArijA or Independent TA..DKS.-Bcforc he 
Permanent Settlement, the zaminddrs had already gmnte y 
considerable portions of land, called tdlnks, at a mos j j j 
‘These are,’ the Collector reports, ‘of two kinds-/r///d* (founded 
upon a k ase) and kkarijd (purchased). They were c eatecl 
b? the uuuinddrs, who, on receiving a saidmt (premium), granted 
away almost all the rights enjoyed by themselves, subjtc 
payJient of a fixed annual rent. Many of these ^ 

LSe of subsunce, were constantly subject to 
Tndnddrs. In consequence of the ill-treatment they receive^ 
the Government ordered that their pro,>crties 

that is instead of paying their revenue to the zaminddr to bt inciuoca 
in the assets of his esUte, they should pay it direct to ’ 

Thus originated independent of which there arc 740 undivided 

and 714 divided properties in Nodkhdli 

III. Estates in which Government has neither the PRO- 
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PRiriARY Right nor a Claim to receive Revenue.— There are 
four classes of revenue-free holdings in this District, which are 
thus described by the Collector: — ‘ (i) Government grant or ldkhirdj\ 
granted by the British Government after its assumption of the diwdnl^ 
or financial administration of Bengal. There is only one such hold- 
ing in the District. (2) Bddshdhi idk/iirdj\ in which are included 
diMil and madad-mdsh grants. They were granted by the rulers of 
the Muhammadan dynasty. Four of these holdings exist in the 
Di'^trict.' These two tenures are thus defined by Professor H. H. 
Wilson in his Glossary of Judicial and Revenue Terms'^ — Aimd 
— land granted by the Mughul Government, either rent-free or 
subject to a small (piit-rent, to learned and religious persons of the 
Muhammadan f.iith, or for religious and charitable uses in relation 
to Muhammadanism. Such tenures were recognised by the British 
Government as hereditary and transferable.* * Madad-mdsh — an assign- 
ment of revenue by the Government for the support of learned 
or religious Muhammadans, or of benevolent institutions.* (3) 

‘ Valiil holdings granted by the zanunddrs, before the 

time of the Permanent Settlement, to their spiritual guides and 
for the maintenance of mosques. Of these there arc fifteen in 
the District. (4) Khushbdsh Idhhirdf — In the time of the Muham- 
mad.in rule, a detachment of 1400 men was sent to this part of 
the country to (heck the oppressions of the Maghs. The men 
at first received cash payments from the dhad-ddrs (revenue officers 
under the Mughul Government) of BhuluA ; but afterwards, having 
obtained a rent-free grant of 40 drons from the Xawab, they pur- 
chased additional lands and built a fort and homesteads around it. 
\\ hen the incursions of the .Maghs had been suppressed, they were 
left in i)os>.e'ision of the lands, under the designation of khushbdsh; 
.ind tlie giant and purchase were subsequently confirmed by a 
wv-/./ ot the Xawab. In the Detcnnial Selllement, these laiuK 
WvMe Kit una^si^std ; but under the orders of the Board of 
l\e' . niie, they nere at length lesumed by the t oiler tor in the year 
In the year iS^j the hiuUwere measured and reassessed, 
as the service for which the grant w is made had long since been 
d.Montiniied and was no longer recpiired, while the gram it’)elf had 
been nude by persons who hail no right to alienate the state 
mleicsl. Thiity*six tenures w'cre, however, giantc«l revenue-free to 
the proprietors on their paying ten times the rental, or, in other 
woids, at ten years’ pun h im'. 
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Intermediate Tenures.— As has already been stated, all the 
estates in the District belong to one of the three classes described 
above ; but besides these superior tenures (held by Government or 
by individuals above whom there is no proprietor), there are also the 
following subordinate tenures found in the District (<i) Dependent 
td/uks in existence before the time of the Permanent Settlement. 
‘ There were/ writes the Collector in his Land Tenure Report, ‘a 
number of tdluksy the holders of which were hound by their engage- 
ments to pay their rent through the ztindnddrs only, and were not 
entitled to separation. These tenures .ire now regulated by the en- 
gagements entered into, and also by the provisions of Regulation 1. 
of i8oi, and continue dependent on the parent estate.* The rents 
of these idluks were fixed in perpetuity, and the holders thereof aic 
entitled to sublet them, on terms precisely similar to those on which 
they themselves hold their own tenures. They c.in give leases of 
their lands for any term of years, however long ; and can transfer 
them, or any portion of them, by sale, gift, or otherwise. These UUuks 
are not numerous in Nodkhdli District, being only about 500 in 
number. 

(k) Dependent /d///ks or patnU^ created after the Permanent Set- 
tlement. ^ Patniddrs have almost all the rights enjoyed by the 
holders of dependent tdluks created before the time of the Per- 
manent Settlement, but there are certain pe< uliariiies in this tenure. 
The patniddrs are, if the zaminddrs so re(|nire, called u])on to furnish 
collateral security for the rents due from them, and security for their 
good conduct generally. Ily the terms, also, of the engagements 
interchanged, it is provided, among other stipulations, that in case of 
arrears occurring, the tenure may be brought to summary sale by 
the zaminddr. The tenure is sold free of all encumbrances 1 reated 
by the defaulting and his representatives or .TS'-ignees, unless 
the right of making such encumbrances shall have been expressly 
vested in the holders thereof, by a stipulation to that effec l in the 
written engagement under which the tdluk is held. 'I'he tcital rent 
of such a tiUhk may be increased under the terms of the agreement, 
if more land than that s|iecified is fouml on measurement in the 
possession of the pdinUidr, Although several of these Uiluks in the 
Hhului estate [which covers nearly one-fourth of the District area) 
date from a time before the Permanent Settlement, the present in- 
cumbents Iiavc lost the privileges enjoyed by other holders of (dluks 
in existence before that date. After the purchase of the lihulud 
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estate by the ancestors of the present family, these tdlukddrs entered 
into fresh engagements at progressive jamds or rates of rent. The 
Bhului tdluks^ as they are called, are numerous in NodkhdK District; 
the lands are measured with a longer standard pole than is used in 
measuring the holdings of other inferior tenants, such as hdwdladdrs^ 
rayais^ &c. The holders also get an allowance of a certain quantity 
of land, about one-fifth more or less on every kdnif as jibikd and 
mathan^ for which no rent is paid.* 

(r) Tapd, — These tenures are in every respect similar to depend- 
ent tdluks held immediately from zatninddrs^ and most of them have 
been in existence from before the Permanent Settlement There are 
only a few in NodkhdK District, probably not more than 25 or 30. 

(i) Nambaridn, — Found chiefly in the resumed estates of the 
Government khds mahdls. ^The holders of these properties had 
received idlukddrl rights from the zaminddr^ before the zamlnddri 
was resumed by Government, and had brought the lands under 
cultivation at their own expense. Subsequently, at the time of the 
Permanent Settlement, they were classed according to certain num- 
bers, in consideration of the hereditary character of their tenures. 
They arc permanent holders, whose rent cannot be raised. The 
numbers were given at the time of the measurement made by the 
Collector under Regulation Vll. of 1822. There are about 25 of 
these properties.' 

(c) Darpatni idluks, — ‘ These tenures have been created by tlic 
patniddrs by means of sub-infeudation subsequent to the Permanent 
Settlement, and the darpatnUdrs possess almost the same rights as 
the patniddrs. They number very few in NoakhdH District' 

(/) Osat tdluks, — ‘ These tdluks have been created by both depen- 
dent and independent tdlukddrs, after the time of the Permanent 
Settlement. They are mostly granted to actual cultivators in small 
holdings. The osat tdlukddrs have permanent rights, nearly equal 
to those of the tdlukddrs. There is this peculiarity in the osat tdluks 
granted by the independent tdlukddrs — that they may, under the 
terms of the written agreement, be brought to summary sale like 
other patni tdluks under Regulation VI II. of 1819. There are many 
such properties in NodkhdK District.’ Their total number is 
estimated at 1,000. 

ig) Shikmi tdluks are * the same as osat tdluks, the difference being 
generally only in name; but in a few cases, osat tdluktldrs have given 
the name of shikmi tdluks to the sub infeudations of the tdluks under 
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them. They are very numerous in Noikhdll District ’—their number 
being estimated at about 3,000. 

(A) Dar-skikml tdluks, — ‘These tenures have been created by the 
shiktnl tdlukddrs since the Permanent Settlement, and the holders 
possess hereditary and transferable rights.’ 

(1) JangalbuH dbddkdri idluks. — ‘ These tenures are few in num- 
ber. They are to be found mostly on char lands, and were granted 
on a rasadl or progressive rent, for tlie purpose of bringing 
waste-lands into cultivation. A nominal rent, or no rent at 
all, was payable for the first year; as cultivation progressed, the 
demand increased in proportion, till the entire cultivable area was 
brought under actual cultivation. The rents of these tdiuks were 
generally liable to enhancement ; but the holders have now been 
protected from ejectment, even in those cases where such leases were 
granted expressly for a term of years only.’ 

(j) Hdwdias. — ‘The following appears to be the origin of this 
tenure : A landlord, having newly-formed land to cultivate, gives a 
hdwdla or commission to a man of energy or capital on favourable 
terms, to bring the land into cultivation. The hdxvdladdr^ or holder of 
the hdwdkiy would cultivate the soil with the help of the neighbouring 
rayafs, and would perhaps eventually get a colony of raya/s to settle 
on the land as it improved. Although his occui)ation as hdwdladdr 
was originally, and by custom, of a temporary character, it has been 
the practice among ordinary proprietors to perpetuate in him, in his 
descendants, or in others, a tenure on some such favourable terms as 
are found in other hereditary holdings of permanent areas at fixed 
rates. Thus, the temporary commission or hdwdla has been used 
to name an hereditary holding of a permanent area at a fixed rate 
of rent; and where a portion of an estate has been granted out 
under a tenure of that name, subinfeudations bear the corresponding 
name — nim-hdwd/a^ osal-hdwd/a, &c. The name of the original tem- 
porary contract, under which newly-formed lands have been culti- 
vated, has been adopted as the name for the tenure, when such lands 
have subsequently been granted out with full fd/uhi rights under a 
written title to the hdwdladdr or any other person. The name hdwdla 
having thus become familiar throughout the Di-strict, is now in 
general use to designate what are really tdiuks with written titles for 
hereditary permanent holdings, at fixed rates, on the mainland or old 
part of the District A hdwdla holding gives no such permanent rights 
in the absence of proof of legal title by grant. It is a reminiscence 
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of the alluvial origin of the Districti and of the earliest method of 
its cultivation. ... On the mainland of the District, the hdwdlas 
are most frequently granted on premiums, as in the case of other 
hereditary holdings at fixed rates. In char lands the hdwdladdr is 
a privileged tenant, commissioned on favourable temporary terms 
to bring waste-lands into cultivation. The rents of lliese hdwdladdrs 
can be enhanced on the expiry of their lease or commission {hdwdla\ 
and also under the terms of any written engagements interchanged 
between them and their landlord. This tenure is very common in 
NoikhdK District. The holders are frequently allowed mathan and 
jihikd (certain portions of land rent-free) ; and their lands are usually 
measured with a longer rod than that allowed to rayats^ but not 
so long as the privileged rod used in measuring the lands of the 
Bhulud tdlukiidrs. There are about ten thousand such holdings in 
Noakhdli.* The hdwdla tenures have grown up under the (iovem- 
luent, and under zaminddrs, fdMddrs, and ijdrdddrs of char lands, 
since the time of the Permanent Settlement, and a considerable 
number (probably a thousand or more) arc held direct from Govern- 
ment. Only a very small proportion, however, pay their rents 
direct to the Collector, the majority paying through farmers who 
have taken leases from Government. 

'Die origin of this tenure may be contrasted with the growth 
(if the nodbdd taluks, which have been described in the ‘ Sta- 
tistical Account of ('hittagong District’ (ante, pp. TIio 

hdwdladdfs of Noakhalf are men appointed by the original land 
holder to procure the cultivation of newly-fonned and usually 
barren lands, and their origin, as well as their name, implicb the 
temporary chaiaclcr of their holdings. The original reiircscnta- 
tives of the iiodbdd tdlukddrs in Chittagong, either with or without 
the consent of their landlords, covertly annexed to their settled 
estates lands which they knew weie not their own, and to which 
they had no title; while the Inhiuiladdn, on the contrary, were the 
legitimate jiioneers of < ullivalion, employed either by the proprietors 
or farmers of the ikwIn fonned soil. The terms on which they 
agreed to introduce tullivation on lands only recently fonned, 
and liable to inundations of salt water, were necessanly ver> favour- 
able to theniseKcs; but il nas ne\er contemplated that when the 
new formations became hxed poition.s of the mainland, the hdwdladdrs 
should continue to hold then oiiginal )X)sitioii of middlemen, pay- 
ing almost a nominal rent. This has, however, been the case. 'Die 
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tenure of the hdwdladdr has, either intentionally or through careless- 
ness, been perpetuated by the original proprietor or leaseholder; 
and the hdiadla has been sold, resold, and transmitted by descent, 
in the same way as hereditary and permanent holdings at a fixed 
rent on the mainland of the District. ^1 he hd^vdladdry therefore, now 
urges that he cannot be ousted from the land which he has so long 
held, and on which he h.\s in many cases expended both labour and 
capital; while, so long as his claim to hold at a fixed rent is admitted. 
Government derives a wholly inadciiuatc revenue from the additional 
land brought under cuIti\alion. It is, however, clear, that when 
neither Government nor its ofhrcrs ha\e, expressly or by implici- 
tion, acknowledged the right of the /nhctiladiir, he can ilerivc no valid 
claim from the fanner of the lands who was himself only a tempo- 
rary holder, liable to have his rent enhanc cd at the cxjiiration of 
his lease. Where a /uUcdladdr has purchased his tenure in ignorance 
of its real character, or in consequence of any false rciiresentalion 
of the original holder, the assertion of the Ciovernmenl right will 
not bar his claim to comiicnsation and recovery of the purchase- 
money ; nor lus the (jovernment any coiuern with the claim of 
the hdwdladdr when the hdivdla is bituatcil m a jKrmancntly settled 
estate. 

(k) Jimhd , — ‘ These tenures are not often met with in Noakli.ili 
District. They are temporary and provisional, as the Icrin imjil.e-i. 
Intermediate tenants or middlemen sometimes suMet the lands c<;!n- 
prised in their tenures to sub-tenants ami to under tins \aniie 

name. Sometimes, too, an am tion-pun linsi r, at the lime of ro( ei\ mg 
rents from his various tenantry, rihcs them as /^ ;///■, /^ in his n ni 
receipts, so that, in case of dispute with regard to iheir relative rights 
and status, no designation of title m the receipt maybe produced in 
Court, to be used against himself as an admission or recognition of 
any adverse c laim.* 

(/) Mushkmi zviytr//. -- ‘Tlic-'^c tenures have been created by tdluk- 
ddrs and other middlemen. They an- held mostly by jiersons of the 
cultivating class, under a transferable and heredif.iry title. Some 
times the lands are again sublet by the holders to actual cultivators 
and other rayats, 'I’luy are not niiinerous.’ 

(w) RayaiL ‘ KhudkdM fayats .ire resident and hereditary culti- 
vators, whose holdings were granted hy za mi nddrs^ tdlukddrs^ and 
other actual proprietors of the .soil. Several of lhe.se have been in 
existence from before the time of the Permanent Settlement ; and. 
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therefore, their rents are under no circumstances, not even on 
a sale for arrears of revenue, liable to enhancement ; nor are the 
holders liable to eviction, so long as they pay the rents which they 
have always paid RayaHs created at or after the date of the 
Permanent Settlement are not protected from enhancement, if 
under the existing laws there are grounds for raising the rent. RayaH 
holdings are of almost endless number. The holders of these rayoAs 
have rights of occupancy in the lands (under recognised possession 
for 12 years) so long as they pay their rents. There are also rayoAs 
in Nodkhdll given for terms of years. There is this peculiarity in 
all the rayaAs of Nodkhdlf District, that unless the custom be ex- 
pressly barred, they are, by the custom of the country, transferable 
by sale, gift, &c., and are also hereditary.* 

(«) Osat rayaA . — ‘ These are granted^ by rayats generally, to per- 
sons who live on their lands. The holders possess the same rights 
and privileges as those enjoyed by the superior rayai. These hold- 
ings are numerous in Nodkhdlf District.* 

{o) Nim osat rayaA . — ‘ Sub-holdings granted by osai rayats; they 
are few in number.* 

ip) ChdndiA rayaA . — * These arc held by persons who have shops 
and dwellings for carrying on their professions and trades at the Head- 
(|uartcrs Station, and in the village hdts and bdzdrs. Like other simi- 
lar tenures, they arc transferable by sale, unless specially barred. The 
rents arc generally fixed, not upon the quantity of land held by each 
rayat^ but in proportion to the length of each bhitiy or frontage facing 
the public road passing between the rows of houses.’ 

(//) Os(A chdndid rayaA . — * Sub-lettings of didndid rayats.^ 

(/•) Jots . — * Properly speaking, these tenures are held by actual 
cultivators, who have in some cases acquired rights of occupancy ; 
but in many instances they have temporary leases in accordance with 
a pditd (lease) or kabuliyat (agreement). There are certain jots in 
NodkhdH District of the nature of intermediate tenures, held by per- 
sons who sublet them to rayats or other actual cultivators of the soil. 
They arc transferable by sale, and arc hereditary. There are some 
jotddrs in the Government khds mahdl who, for distinction, are habit- 
ually designated krishikdrak — viz., cultivating yW/fJrr.’ 

(j) Ijdrds or farms. — ‘These arc granted by Government, by 
zaminddrSf tdiakddrSy and other superior landholders, to persons 
for terms of years, for the pur|X)sc of collecting rents from the 
under tenants and rayatSy and exercising other acts of ownership as 
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far as aUowcA While the ijdrd is in force, the grantors have no 
direct control over their sub-tenants, save that they receive the rents 
stipulated between them and the ijdrdMrs. In some cases ijdrds are 
granted in consideration of money already lent or advanced to the 
superior holder, either by the ijdrdddr himself, or by some of his 
friends or relations. In Government estates, ijdrdddn resemble tahAl- 
ddrsy being allowed to retain a percentage on the gross coKeciions 
they make during the continuance of their leases.' 

(/) GorkdH or pasture leases — ‘ When grass grows on a char be- 
fore it is fit for actual cultivation, it is let out by the proprietor for 
grazing purposes on a certain rental, calculated at so much per head 
of cattle per annum.’ 

The Collector states that, with the exception of the zamlnddrs, 
nearly all the tenure-holders above described — from the indepen- 
dent idlukddrs down to the tenant-at-wili~c\iltivatc their own lands, 
or at least some portion of their lands. 

Rent-free Tenures. — Five classes of rent-free holdings, granted 
by zamUiddrs^ independent idlukddrs^ and dci)endent tdlukddrSy are 
found in the District. These are : — ‘ ( i ) /?rA^^/tfr--lands granted 
rent- free for the purpose of defraying the expenses of idols kept 
by Hindu grantors. (2) Brdhmottar — lands granted rent- 
free to Brdhmans, who acted the part of s^urus and priests for 
the grantors ; and also to helpless Brdhmans for their homesteads 
and maintenance. (3) lands held rent-free to fakirs 

(religious Muhammadan mendicants) in charge of masjids (mosques). 
These are of two kinds — wakfi and chirdgi. (4) Mahditrdn — lands 
granted for the support of relatives and others of respectable family 
who were of limited means. (5) Chdkrdn — lands granted to per- 
sons for service or other duties, in lieu of wages.’ 

Rates of Rent. — ^The classification of lands for purposes of 
assessment in NodkhdU District is of a very general character. 
Three classes of land are commonly distinguished (i) BAg^chd or 
garden land, yielding cocoa-nuts, betel-nuts, plantains, mangoes, &c, 
(2) Bhiti or /w///, homestead land, such as the sites of dwelling- 
houses, shops, piUt gardens, vS:c., paying, according to the Collector’s 
Report in 1871, from five shillings to twelve shillings and six- 
pence an acre. In large markets, such as that at Sudhdrdm, this 
species of land has been let as high os ^2, 10s. an acre ; but 
this, of course, is an exceptional case. I'hc average bhiti lands 
in the Civil Station do not fetch more than from twelve shillings 
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and sixpence to eighteen shillings and nmepence per acre. (3) 
Nil, arable land, growing paddy, pulses, sugar-cane, &c The Col- 
lector stated, in 1871, that ten shillings an acre is the utmost that 
is ever decreed by the Courts for this description of land, although 
a shilling or so more per acre may be paid for specially good fields 
in some cases by under-tenants of tdlukddrs. No records exist 
showing the rates of rent for various descriptions of land in the sev- 
eral pargands; but the rent-roll of pargand Sandwip shows that the 
average rent of land paid by tdlukddrs in that island was as. 9^d. 
an acre in t794, and 3s. 9d. an acre in 1837. These rates have, 
according to the Collector’s Report in i87r, remained unchanged 
since 1837. The rates for cultivators’ holdings in pargastd Bhulud 
thirty years ago, the earliest period for which information is obtain- 
able, were from 4s. 8^d. to 9s. an acre. They now vary from 
7s. fid. to 11s. 3d. an acre. Holders of hdwdla tenures pay rather 
lea than these rates, and get, besides, the mathan allowance and 
the benefit of a larger measuring rod. In pargand Amrdbdd, at 
the earliest time for which information is procurable, about thirty 
years back, cultivator’s rents were 3a pd. an acre ; they now vary 
from 3s. 9d. to los. an acre. 

The following table, prepared by the Collector in rfiya, shows 
the rates of rent paid by cultivators in the District of NodkhiK 
for rice and garden lands, and also the rates paid by cultivators 
for rice land in the Government chars. The land of the chars being 
of recent formation, is of inferior quality, and the cultivators hold 
at fiivourable rates 


DaoipCion or Situation of Land 

Rate per standard bithA, 

Rate per Acre. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 


wsBrn 

ICs. a. /. 

£ r. d. 

£. r. d. 

RIcc land, 


I S 9 

0116 

08a 

Garden land. . 


hhi 

0 16 sR 

0 13 0% 


Avcraiie Knlo^^ standard 

Average Rate per Acre. 
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1. A 
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Char TUdu (rice land). . 

0 14 0 

0 5 

3 

„ Lakshml, do.. . 

0 14 0 

0 s 

3 

„ Rahim, da, 

0 la 0 

0 4 

6 

Maulavi. do.. . 

0 

7 3 

0 a 

8 

„ MchAr, do.. 

* 

0 8 

a 6 

3 

G4|lmA/^ttS»A. da, 

0 13 4 

0 5 

0 
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Pulses, or food grains other than rice, are not extensively grown ; 
the principal are m^g, ialdl, and kkesM, which are grown on the 
same lands as are used for rice. Land for sugar-cane pays similar 
rates to garden land. Betel-leaf is grown on homestead land. Of 
garden produce, cocoa-nuts and betel-nuts are grown abundantly; 
but very few vegetables are produced. The rents of arable land 
vary in different parts of the District ; and the Collector states that, 

* of the eight thdnds of the District, the highest rents for rice land 
are obtained jn Sudhirim, especially in the eastern part ; the lowest 
in Rimganj, where the land is not fertile ; and in parts of Begamganj 
and Lakshmipur, where the land is low. In Bdmni, the rates are 
bdow the average, owing to that part of the District being peculiarly 
liable to salt-water inundation. In Sandwfp the rates are rather 
above the average.’ 

Enhancement or Rents. — The Collector reports that the opera- 
tion of the Rent Law (Act X. of 1859) has not had any direct effect 
in stimulating enhancement of rents. Those landlords who have 
raised their rents the most, have done so without any recourse 
to the Revenue Courts. The majority of rent cases bright 
into the Courts are for assessment of excess lands at the original 
rate. After 1866, owing to the high prices obtained for rice, several 
landlords instituted actions for a general enhancement of the rates 
all round; but the Collector states it as his opinion that these suiU 
were not generally successful. A large landholder in fafgond 
Bhulud sued his cultivators in order to increase their rents to 
fifteen shillings an acre, and he obuined a judgment for ten shillings. 
The case was, however, thrown out by the High Court on appeal. 
The landlord of pargaad Jugdid sued his intermediate tenure holders 
for enhancement of rent, but his claim was rejected in the District 
Court The suits for enhancement in pargand Gopdlpur also broke 
down in the High Court. 

AbwAbs or Customary Cesses — ^The following list of illegal ces- 
ses levied by landholders and their agents in the District of Nodk- 
hdli is taken from a Report written by the Collector in May 187a. 

(i) Punyd, present made on tlie first day of the tamlnddri year; 
(2) Dasahard parbbd, present made !it the time of the l^rgd fmjd 
festival ; (3) SUiAnd, present made on taking a receipt for the 
whole year’s rent ; (4) Podddr, present paid to the man who countt 
the money on behalf of the tamMdrH the time of paying rent ; 
(5) Diii, payment on account of zimhidiiri dak or |X)st fees ; (6) 
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JagadhtOri^ payment on account of the worship of the goddess 
Jagadhdtri; (7) Piyddd, payment on account of the zaminddri peon ; 
(8) KdHbandhafiy payment on account of embankments; (9) Sdmd- 
pujdf payment for the worship of the goddess Simi; (10) Mdrchd^ 
fee when a rayats son or daughter is married ; (ii) TahAl kharchd^ 
payment on account of collection expenses; (12) SaldnA^ present 
to the zamlnddr or his agents; (13) Piyddds roz or tahsilddr^s taAdrl, 
payment on account of the zamlnddr^ s servants ; (14) Nazar ^ present 
to the zamlnddr OT his ndib; (15) Am/d^ present to the zamlnddr^s 
servants. ^The above illegal cesses vary in amount in different 
estates, and they are never all exacted by one zamlnddr. The most 
objectionable appears to be the tax paid by tenants on the marriage 
of their sons and daughters, as this savours of serfdom. As a general 
rule, however, the Collector reports that cesses mentioned above are 
willingly paid by the rayat%^ and are very rarely taken by force.' 

Manure, Irrigation, &c. Manures arc not generally used. Cow 
dung, however, is employed for pdn gardens and sugar-cane fields, 
about eleven hundredweights being required for each acre. Paddy 
fields arc also sometimes manured by burning the stubble. There 
are no wells in the District; and as the greater portion of the country is 
under water during the rains, no artificial irrigation is rcc^uired. The 
smaller streams are, however, sometimes dammed up so as to retain a 
supply of water in the cold season. It is not customary to allow lands 
to lie fallow, nor is any system of rotation of crops practised. 

Natural Calamities. Plights have never occurred on a scale 
Lirgc enough to affect the general harvest, but the crops in particular 
localities are sometimes attacked and injured by insects. 

‘There arc,* the Collector reports, ‘two species of these insects; 
one, the mrua^ which resembles a large gnat, half an inch long, with 
green wings, inserts its proboscis into the green paddy, and sucks 
out the white milky juce. It appears some years in large num- 
bers ; in other years in small numbers, chiefly on low lands when the 
crop begins to ripen. 'I'he c uUivators sometimes try to drive the 
insects off by lighting large fires near their fields. The injured plants 
still look well outside ; the ear apjsirently ripens, but when pressed 
between the fingers, it is found to be without substance. The other 
insect, the cAAm, so called from the instrument used in ta])ping d.ite- 
trees, is about an inch long, with minute legs and black mouth. 
The insects crawl up the rice stalks, eat the tender shoots, and thus 
destroy the plant. In some years they are prodm ecl in vast mim- 
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bers, and destroy the produce of whole fields. Heavy lain kills 
them; bright sunshine hinders, and cloudy weather favours their 
development’ 

Floods are the calamities to which the District is most sub- 
ject, especially on the islands along the banks of the Meghni. 
The worst floods on record have been caused by southerly gales or 
cyclones, occurring at the time when the river is swollen by heavy 
rains, and when the tides are highest— viz., at new or full moon, 
about the time of either equinox. It is not so much the mere inun- 
dation, but the salt water, which damages the crops. The flood 
raised by a storm wave subsides almost directly, and pMls of salt 
water are left in every field, which, when evaporation sets in, soon be- 
comes salter than the Mcghnd itself, and this kills the paddy. The 
crops were destroyed generally in i8aa and 1825 by heavy floods. In 
1848, and again in November 1867 and November 1876, the crops on 
the islands and along the river banks were destroyed from the same 
Floods also sometimes occur in the north and east of the Dis- 
trict, caused by excessive rain in the Tipperah hills. Emlwikments 
have been constructed on the chars most liable to inunibtion ^z.| 
Silukid, Darvesh, and Jagadananda, to the south of the civil Station ; 
and there is also an embankment round the eswte of Nllakshmi, in the 
island of Hdtid, which is said to luave preserved the crops enclosed 
within it from the effects of the inundation of 1867. The numerous 
small water-courses {Mh) and other drainage channels form the 
best defence against floods. With regard to the question as to 
whether there is any tlemand for the construction of further em- 
bankments, the Collector states that ‘it would be absurd to line the 
Mcghnd with embankments close to the river, like those on t e 
G.mdak in Sdran or on the Dimotlar in Hiigli Distnct, M no 
work could be constructed strong enough to withsund the 
force of the tides, and it wouhl be cerUiin to be broken by the first 
„„,ng high which ,cach«l it/ The Collector .Iso toMrf M 
I.,, opinion that it would be useless to make embankments nm the 
Mcghnd, unless a broail margin of one or two miles wm e t ween 
the embankments and the river, so as to break the force of a very 
high tide before the flood reaches the embankment The tides, 
however, do not penetrate inland far beyond this disUnce, except 
on such unusual and extraordinary occasions as in the four years 
above-mentioned; and it docs not appear to the Co'ector to c 
worth while to go to the enormous expense of constructing a regular 
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system of embankments merely to avoid a loss of crops occurring so 
rarely. In the case of permanently settled estates, which are mostly 
held by subordinate idlukddrs on permanent tenures at comparatively 
low rents, it would not pay the superior landlord to spend money 
on embankments, as he could not generally recompense himself by 
an equivalent enhancement of rents. The Collector is of opinion 
that it is only in special cases of newly-formed estates that the con- 
struction of embankments would be remunerative. 

An account of the cyclone and storm-wave of 1876 in Noikhili 
will be found in the Appendix at the end of this volume. 

Drought. — Drought seldom or never occurs, and no irrigation 
works are needed. The whole traffic of Nodkhdli is carried on by 
water, and one or two of the water-courses on the chief routes 
might be deepened and straightened with advantage. Besides 
facilitating the ordinary traffic of the District, they would also be a 
means of transport for grain in time of scarcity. This work would, 
the Collector stated in 1871, be of more real use than road-making. 

Famine Warnings.— The highest prices reached for food grains 
during the famine of 1866 were as follow : — Best husked rice, Rs. 
7/4 per maundlox 19s. 9d. a hundredweight; common husked rice, 
Rs. 4/1 a per maund^ or i^s. lod. a hundredweight ; best unhusked 
rice or paddy, Rs. 5/6 per maund^ or 14s. 7d. a hundredweight; 
common unhusked rice, Rs. 3/9 per maund^ or 9s. 9d. a hundred- 
weight No record exists showing the prices of grain in previous 
years of scarcity. The Collector reported in 1871 that prices had 
not sunk to their usual rate before 1866. No instance, however, 
is known of the District ever having been afflicted by actual 
famine. In ordinary years it produces much larger quantities of rice 
than are required for the support of the local population, and it is 
also bounded on three sides by other Districts which produce rice 
in abundance. In 1866, it was not any deficiency in the yield that 
caused the high prices, but merely the great demand for grain for 
exportation to other Districts. Nearly every man cultivates his own 
little plot of land, and has it in his power to retain as much rice as 
he requires for the consumption of himself and his family, no matter 
how high may be the prices ruling in the market High prices of 
food grain, therefore, in Nodkhdlf, far from being any indication 
of local scarcity, may be a proof that the cultivators are making 
large profits, as they certainly did in 1866. The local calamity 
which chiefly affects the crops is, as has already been stated, salt- 
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water inundation ; and this only extends to the crops on the islands 
and along the banks of the Meghnd, and does not produce anything 
like a general scarcity, even though it may somewhat affect prices in 
the 'District. It does not, however, always do even this ; for example, 
the Collector reports that in December 1867, just after the inun- 
dation of that year, the price of rice was as low as from Rs. 1/6 to 
Rs. i/io per mound, or 3s. 9d. to 4$- Sd. per cwt, in the islands 
which had suffered most severely from the flood, whereas prices had 
been much higher the previous autumn. The whole District is inter- 
sected by a perfect network of streams and water-courses, which irri- 
gate, drain, and give access to every part of it. Drought, therefore, 
on any considerable scale is unknown, and yrould appear to be 
ji| imf»c» impossible. When inundations occur, remissions of revenue 
are usually allowed in Government estates ; and this is stated to be 
all that is necessary, no other aid having ever been given. In the 
permanently settled estates no remission whatever was granted in 
1867. 

Court of Wards Estates.— There are two esutes at present 
(187s) management of the Court of Wards, which consti- 

tute together nearly seven-eighths of the total area of the District 
The more important is the property of the infant sons of the bte 
Rijis Pratip Chandra Sinh and Iswar Chandra Sinh ; the other, of 
the late Mr Couijon. The first-mentioned property, which forms the 
larger portion of the mainland of the District, is a part of the P 4 ik- 
piri Estate in the District of the 24 Pargands, and the local manage- 
ment is entrusted to native officers. The gross annual collection 
made in Nodkhdll is jCi6,u6, and the net profit £19,^43, 4 ». 
The heirs to the estate are being educated in Calcutta. 

Foreign and Absentee Proprietors.— The Collector reported 
in 1871 that seven European gentlemen then possessed estates in 
the District, paying an aggregate land revenue of ^ 975 '* 
number of Muhammadan landlords was *286, who paid a total land 
revenue to Government of £13,406^ Most of the large landlords 

are absentees. . 

Roads and other Means of Communication.- The only im- 
perial road in NodkhdH District under the management of the Public 
Works Department is a portion of the Trunk Road, twelve miles in 
length, from Dlwdnganj to the Big Phenf River. The principal 
roads under the charge of the local authorities are the following:— 
(1.) Chittagong Road, called also the Robertganj Road, 25 miles 
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in length, extending from Sudhdrdm (Nodkhill town) to the river 
Pheni. It is not much used, owing to the difficulty of crossing the 
Little and Big Pheni rivers. It has twelve bridges. (2.) Lakshmi- 
pur Road, from Sudhirdm to Rdipur on the Ddkdtid river ; its length 
is 36 miles, and it passes through Bhawdniganj and Lakshmipur. 
This road was made many years ago by the landholders who held 
the adjoining property, but it has since been widened and much im- 
proved by the local authorities. (3.) Begamganj Road, running 
northward from Sudhirdm to Begamganj, a distance of twelve miles, 
and thence twelve miles further to Beruli on the boundary of the 
District, where it joins the Ldkshdm Road in Tipperah. The latter 
half of the road is not yet (1875) bridged. ( 4 *) Old Lakshmipur Road, 
running westward from near the bank of the Meghnd to Begamganj, 
and thence via Fazil ghdt and Bhurbhurid ghdi to the Chittagong 
Road. The total length of this road is 54 miles. Although it passes 
through the centre of the District, it has for many years been much 
neglected, and jungle has sprung up all along it. The Collector reports 
that it is now (1875) being put in order. (5.) Takhtdkhdli Road, 
from Sihibghdtd to Takhtdkhdlf, a distance of six miles. Takhtdkhdli 
was at one time a river port for Sudhdrdm, but the road is at present 
(1875) not much used. (6.) Charidkhdlf Road, from Sahibghdtd to 
Silukid char^ a distance of five miles. Charidkhdlf was formerly, like 
Takhtdkhdlf, a river port for Sudhdrdm, but it has not been much 
used since the cutting off of the bends of the Nodkhdlf khdl. (7.) 
Gulldkhdlf Road, running to the Meghnd at Silukid char ; length 7 
miles. (8.) Rdmganj Road, from the Lakshmipur Road at Daldl 
Bdzdr to Rdmganj, and from Rdmganj to Chitosi in Tipperah Dis- 
trict; length 18 miles. The average annual cost for the maintenance 
and repair of local roads during the three years ending 1869 amounted 
**s.; in the year 1874-75 the outlay on roads and bridges 
was ^i, 5 SS» 6^d., and the cost of the District Road Fund 

F^tablishmcnt was ^^145, 6s. 4j^d. There is only one toll-bar in 
the District, over the Nodkhdlf khdl on the road from Sudhdrdm to 
Chittagong; the receipts for 1872-73 amounted to ^47, 9s. 6d. 

According to the Commissioner’s Annual Report for 1872-73, 
• the extent of water-way in Nodkhdlf District is 340 miles, of which 
299 miles are rivers and khdls^ and 41 canals ; the land communi- 
cations extend to 226 miles, of which 15 miles are of ist class, 82 of 
2d class, and 1 29 of 3d class roads. There are six large and ten 
petty ferries in the District.' A list of ferries is given on p. 254. 
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Manufactures. — Ai the present time no manufactures worthy of 
the name are carried on in the District, and there is no manufactur- 
ing class, properly so called. The whole population, with very few 
exceptions, is engaged in agriculture, and connected with the soil, 
either as landlords or as tenants. A little country cloth is woven by 
the Jugis in their own houses ; and a little cocoa-nut-oil, molasses, 
and some common reed-mats are also made. Even the common 
earthen vessels used for cooking purposes are imported from Dacca 
and other Districts, as the workmen of Nodkhdlf do not under- 
stand the manufacture, and the soil is not suited to it. Formerly 
a large amount of cloth was manufactured here, and the East India 
Company established several large factories in the District ; but this 
trade died out when brought into competition with imported Man- 
chester goods. Salt was also manufactured to a great extent in 
former years ; but this also has now ceased, hardly any but Liver- 
pool salt being consumed. 

When Government formerly traded in cloth, and afterwards in 
salt, in the District of Nodkhalt, the people were, the Collector 
reports, more prosperous than they now are. ‘Those who then 
made money, have gradually lost much of it since. When Govern- 
ment relinquished the trade in cloth, it was taken up |/y a large 
number of Jugfs, who for some time wove cloth, and supplied the 
local markets. Gradually, however, English thread, being chcaiKT, 
supplanted that made locally, and the native women left off spin- 
ning. English clothes were found to be cheaper than clothes made 
on the spot from English thread, and the business done by the Jugfs 
declined. They have now betaken themselves to cultivating the 
soil and other callings. The class formerly employed in salt manu- 
facture also make their livelihood at present by cultivation.' 

Trade and Commerce.— The District of NodkhdU possesses an 
extensive river-coast, extending from Kdipiir to the mouth of the Hig 
Phenf, a distance of about 200 miles. It is, therefore, favourably 
situated for the growth of commerce ; but yet the trade of the Dis- 
trict is not extensive, and little enterprise is shown in extending 
it. The traders in the town and other jxarts of the District are 
reported by the Magistrate to be nearly all foreigners, chiefly from 
Dacca, Tipperah, Sylhet, Bdkarganj, and Farfdpur. There is a 
great disinclination among the local population to joint trading. 
Each man prefers doing business singly on his own account, and, as 
a necessary result, the transactions arc chiefly of a petty character. 
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The danger of navigating the large rivers, and the dr3nng-up of the 
streams in the cold weather, are also great hindrances to trade. 
Owing to the chars and bores in the large rivers m the south-east 
and west of the District, wrecks are of frequent occurrence, and 
traders rarely venture to navigate them in the rains. The small 
khdls on the north of the District are open in the rains, but only for 
a few months of each year. 

Exports. — The principal articles of export are rice and betel- 
nuts, which are consigned to Chittagong, Calcutta, and other places. 
' In the rains,’ writes the Commissioner in his Annual Report for 
1873-73, *when the low lands in the northern part of the District 
of NodkhdK are inundated, petty traders carry small boat-loads 
of rice and betel-nuts from one local market to another. The pro- 
duce is bought up by traders on a larger scale, who export and 
sell it at a profit.’ According to the latest returns it is estimated by 
the Commissioner that, out of a total produce of 11,200,000 maunds 
of rice, 6,356,396 maunds^ or 233,689 tons, are available for storage 
and export The trade in betel-nuts is also very extensive. * Those 
intended for Calcutta are diflerently prepared from those exported 
for consumption by the Maghs in Chittagong, Sylhet, and that neigh- 
bourhood.^ For the former market the nuts are merely dried in the 
sun ; while for the latter they are first steeped in water, and they 
thus become more expensive.’ Cocoa-nuts are produced in less 
abundance than betel-nuts, but still a considerable number are 
exported. ‘The greatest number are grown in Sandwfp, in the 
southern part of the District ; in some parts of pargand Bhulud, and 
in pargand Kdnclianpur. The cocoa-nuts of Sandwfp are chiefly 
exported to Chittagong and Akydb ; those of parganhs Bhulud and 
Kdnehanpur to Maimansinh, Sylhet, and Dacca. Cocoa-nut-oil is not 
manufactured to any great extent in the District. , . . Some 
trade is carried on by Muhammadans in cow and buffalo hides, 
which are collected and sent to Calcutta and Dacca ; and in their 
place are imported shoes, &c. Chdmdrs from up country also do 
some business in hides; they are supposed to be employed by 
mahdjans of Calcutta. . . . GM (butter boiled, and the lighter 
portion then removed) is exported in considerable quantities to 
Calcutta. Nearly all the khesdri^ mtig, ka/di\ and linseed grown in 
the District is consumed locally, and very little is exported. Neither 
cotton, nor jute of any kind, nor hemp is much cultivated, and no 
trade is done in these articles.’ 
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The Imports of the District are reported by the Commissioner 
to be ^earthenware, cotton, and hill-bamboos, from Chittagong; 
iron-plates, copper, bell-metal, brass, cloth, English umbrellas, white 
and coloured thread, salt, and crystallised sugar from Calcutta; 
molasses, sugar, oil, tobacco, grain, musuri from Dacca, Tippcral), 
and Bdkarganj. During the rains, also, dried Ash is brought from 
Sylhet, and salted fish from Dacca and other places, and sold to 
vendors, who retail it throughout the District. A shop for the sale 
of this article is to be seen at every port and market, and the trade 
is undoubtedly profitable to those who carry it on. Shurdngd and 
kundd boats, Mug-outs’ made in the Chittagong Hills and imported, 
are used for traffic within the District. They are hewn out of large 
trees, and carry from lo to 30 maunds^ but are not suited to the 
larger rivers. The boats used for trade to other Districts are 
the bdldms and kosh boats, which carry from 200 to 800 maunds 
(7}^ tons to 29^ tons). Lime is not to be had in the District, and 
is all imported from Sylhet. As the passage from that District 
through the large rivers is considered exceedingly dangerous, the 
journey is made in the rains, when all the small rivers and canals 
are open. Lime, therefore, is only imported in the rainy season, 
and at other times it often commands fancy prices. It occasionally 
happens that the construction of a building has to be stopped for 
want of this substance, as, when the supply has run short, none can 
be obuined till the next rains. No local business is done in beams 
and rafters for buildings, which arc imported by those who want 
them from Dacca. There are a few carpenters and masons in the 
District of Nodkhdll, but they dislike going to a distance from their 
homes for work.’ The import trade in petroleum oil is consider- 
able ; it is used extensively throughout the District for burning in 
lamps, as it is comparatively cheaper than any other kind of oil. A 
barrel contains five mounds, and the price is only Rs. 25. 

Nearly all the trade of NodkhdH is carried on by means of per- 
manent markets, and there are no fairs of any imporUncc. The 
value of the exports is considerably greater than the imports, and 
the Collector is of opinion that coin is being accumulated in the 
District 

The list of the principal markets, on the following page, in the 
District has been furnished by the Collector (Mr R. Porch) : — 
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List op important HAts (Markets) in the District of NoAKuAd. 


TAdnd or Outpost 

Name of // 4 i or Market 

Remarks. 

AmIkgAoNi . 

I. Muhammad All’s AJ/, 

On Trunk Road between Dacca and 
Chittagong. 


a. DfwAnganj, 

Do. do. 


3. Pdnch Gdchhid AJt. . 

On the Diwdnganj Road. 


4. Silanid hdi, 

On the Diwdnganj Road, and on the 
bank of the Little Phoiii. 


5. Gopfganj Adit • 

On the Diwdnganj Road. The Adi 
is used for rice traffic. 


6. Dudh Mukhdr Adi, . 

On the Diwdnganj Road. 


7. Kutir Adi, . 

On the Little Pheni, where formerly 
the tAdnd of Amirgdon was situ- 
ated. Great rice traffic. There 
was a cloth factory here belonging 
to the East Indi^ Company. 


8. Kdzir Adi , . 

This Adi is of recent formation, and 
is on the Little Pheni ; there is a 
considerable rice traffic here. 


9. I^nudr Adi, 

A mile off the Trunk Road near Kdlijurd. 


to. Krishna Mazumddrs 

There is great rice traffic here. 


Adif 

11. Rdm Ixichan Mazum- 
ddrs Adi, 

Do. 


la. Muhammad Husdin 
Chdprasi's Adi, 

On the Chittagong Road. A Adi for 
rice traffic. 

Degamganj, . 

I. Chaumahani Adi, 

Large mart for rice and cocoa-nuts. 


a. Naodond, 

3. Satar Pciyd, 

Do. do-. 


Rice traffic. 

RAmganj, 

4. Begamganj, 

l*hcre IS a Munsifs Court and Police 
Station here. 

I. SonApur Adi, 

Great traffic in cocoa-nuts. 


a. PAIld. 

Do. 


3. Dhnrmngang, . 

4. Kuri Hdti, 

1. Lakshmipur bandar, . 

Do. 


Do. 

LAKbllMII'UR,. 

A mart for bctcl-nuts on the Lakshmi- 
pur Road and khdl. There was 
formerly a cloth factory of the East 
India Company here. 


a. Daldl B4Vz.ir bandar, . 

On the lakshmipur Road. It was 
established by a cloth factory daldl. 


3. Raipur bandar, . 

A river port. 


4. niiawdniganj, . 

On Bhawdniganj AAdl. A mart for 
rice and Ix'tol-nuts. 


5. Toro Rcnki Adi, 

On Lakshmipur AAdl. A luit for rice traffic. 


0 . (Jhvngd Chvlal hat, . 

Do. do. 

FAMASGANJ, . 

I. Rahim -ud- dm Pat- 
wan’s Adt. 


SuhiiAkam, . 

I. Town of SudliArdm. 



a. SondGhAzi ChAprasi's 
Adt, 

On the Chiit.agong Road. Rice traffic 
IS carricfi on here. 


3. Santd SitA. 

On the Lakshmipur Road. 


4. Kdni Sank.ir's Adt, 

On the IWg.img.inj Road. 


5. KdlitdrA Adt. 

In the town of Siidh.'irAm. 


6. SAhibghAtd or Maul- 
Vi’s Adt, 

On the NaikhAli khdl. A Adi for 
ncc traffic. 

RXmni. . 

7. Isw.irgani, 

On the Diw.Ang.inj Raid. 

1. Rose's Adt 

Great m.irt for ric**. 

HAriX, . 

1. AmanuUA Chaudhan’s 
Adt, 

On Ikil.Vs khdl. A rice m.irkot. 


a. Sami Gum islitA’s Adi, 

On ChApkii khdl. 


3. Sdgardi Aat, 

On NaVIam khdl. 


4. Diwdnthimashid'sA.i/, 

On Ch.lpk.1 L Adi. A Adi for rice traffic. 

SANhwfp. 

$. Sdmi Miiiislii\ Adt, . 

On GAzir Dona. 

1. Clidr Anir Adt. 
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Statistics of River Traffic.— Since ist September 1873 a new 
system of registration has been established, by which the boat-traffic 
on all the great water-ways of Bengal is accurately ascertained. 
The figures are published monthly in the Statistical Reporter, from 
which source the two following tables have been compiled. Table 
I. shows the exports from Nodkhdli District, month by month, for 
the half-year ending February 1876 ; Table II. shows the imports 
during the same period. For the first two months, September and 
October 1876, however, these statistics are imperfect, as the 
registration station at Chittagong, where a large proportion of the 
Nodkhdli exports falls to be registered, was not then open ; and 
the traffic thus lost could not, from the nature of the case, be caught 
at any other station. 

Statistics of the River Traffic of NoAkiiAi.! District ior the 
Six Months ending Ferruarv 1R76. (Tabi.f. 1.— Exports.) 
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Statistics of the River Traffic of NoAxhAlI Districc for the 
Six Months ending February 1876. (Table II. — Imports.) 


Description op Gooos. 


M H 
I I I I 


Do. freth and vegetables 
Piilset and gram. 


Other cereals, . 


lute and other raw fibres, . 

Iron and its manufactures, 

Copper, brass, and their manufactures. 
Other metals and their manufactures, 
Ume and limestone 


Saltpetre, . 

Other saline substances, 
Spices and condiments. 
Sugar, refined, . 

Do. imrcliiied, 
I'ulucco, . . . 

I.ii|iiiir, 

Miscellaneous, . 


Timber, 
llanilMMS, . 
Flanks, . 
Canes, 

Miscellaneous, 


l.cathcr and its nianuf.ictures, . 
Woollen nun iifac lures, 

Silk .dll. . . 

Cotton (Giini|M;an) nunuf.icturcs, 
(iLitive) do. 
Miscellaneous (lutive) goods, . 
Cotton manufietures. 
Miscellaneous goods. 



5 <h« 4B sat 137 361*97 


• During these two month> the registration station at Chittagong was not open. 

From these tables it ap|)cars that, during the six months referred 
to, the tolal of the cx|X)rts under Class I. (articles registered 
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weight only) amounted to 555,588 maunds or 20,426 tons ; while 
the total of the imports in the same period under Class L amounted 
to only 55,594 or 2044 tons, being just one-tenth of the cxpoits. 
This difference is, of course to be attributed to the large export 
from Nodkhill of the surplus rice harvest, which is mostly destined 
for Chittagong. Of the total of the exports, no less than seven- 
eighths were rice and paddy; of the imports, two-thirds were salt 
Under Class II. (articles registered by number only) the most note- 
worthy items are — 542,115 cocoa-nuts among the exports, and 
338,675 bamboos among the imports. In Class III. (articles re- 
gistered by value only) the exports amount in value to Rs. 6332 or 
^633, 4S., almost wholly made up of miscellaneous native goods ; 
while the imports are forty times as valuable, reaching the con- 
siderable total of Rs. 243,305 or ;^24,33o, los., towards which 
European cotton manufactures contribute nearly three-fourths. 

With regard to the destination of the exports and the origin of 
the imports, full information can only be given concerning the two 
great heads of rice and European cotton goods; and these two 
items, as has been already mentioned, are the two chief staples of 
the District trade. As for the rest, it can only be said that a great 
portion was registered at Chittagong and a considerable portion 
at Khulnd, which lies on the direct route to Calcutta. 

The amount of rice exported during the four months, from Novem- 
ber 1875 to February 1876, for which period alone is accurate 
information available, reached a total 01329,178 tnaunds ; while the 
imports during the same time are absolutely blank. The exports 
of paddy were 82,186 maunds^hom which perhaps there ought to 
be deducted an exceptional importation of 214 tnaunds. Taking 
the rice by itself— no less than 270,821 maunds o( the exports, or 
82 per cent of the whole, were consigned to Chittagong, thence 
to be re-exported by sea; while 45i°9* tnauttds were despatched 
direct to Calcutta. The following details arc given to show the 
comparative briskness of the several rice-exporting marts. During 
the four months there were exported from Hitid, 37 f^** tnaunds; 
Bose’s Ad/, 33,751 ; NodkhdU and Sudhdrdm, 28,331 ; Tdltold^Ad/, 
24,762 ; Chdprlsfs hdt, 22,098 ; Bhawdnfganj, 20,848 ; Mdindh hdt, 
19,880; Chhotd Phenf, 19,139 ; Char Siddhf, 13,341 ; Abuldrdp's Ad/, 
11,007; TaktdkhdH 8370; Mudganj, 7914; Bdman, 7308; 
Fards^j, 6402 ; Bard Plicni, 433 * 5 349 ^ \ (Jandhdrbdpur, 

3**35 ChaumahanC Ad/, 2940; MalwrgoM, 2794; l^ilgtinj, 26175 
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Sonddid, 2448; Khdn Bahddur's hdi, 2305; Chdndpur, 2258; 
Sandwfp, 1925; Ndlchird, 1879; Jhdrdganj, 1734; Bdmnf, 1726; 
Mubarakgond, 1628; Kowddwfp, 1343; Hdjiganj, 1289; Gangdpur, 
1050; Char Bddha, 800; Santa-sitta, 664; Bdnu BLbfs Ad/, 239; 
Kdiganj, 100 maunds. 

The trade in European cotton goods may be thus analysed 
During the four months ending February 1876, the following were 
the principal importing marts : NodkhdK and Sudhdrdm, with a 
value of Rs. 18,515; LakshmCpur, Rs. 16,000; Bhawdniganj, Rs. 
14,400; Hdtid, Rs. 11,452; Bdmnf, Rs. 5000; Chaumahanf, Rs. 
3200; Bose’s hdt, Rs. 3000; Sandwlp, Rs. 2675; Chorddhikdrf, 
Rs. i9oo;i Damshard, Rs. 1400; Chardhunf, Rs. 1250; Fards- 
ganj, Rs. 1000. These imports appear to have been entirely de- 
rived either direct from Calcutta or its suburbs. 

Amongst other items, the large export of betelnuts and cocoanuts 
is worthy of notice. During the half-year, 54,692 maunds of betel- 
nuts were exported ; which, at the average price of Rs. 3 per mdund^ 
would be worth as much as Rs. 164,076. In the same time S42»”S 
cocoanut were exported, worth, at the average price of 50 for the 
rupee, Rs. 10,842. 

Capital. — The accumulations of coin in the District appear to 
be employed in the purchase of land, or boats, and also used to a 
smaller extent for purposes of trade. Considerable sums are also 
spent in excavating tanks, or in other improvements of the land, and 
a great deal also in litigation. Some is hoarded, or melted down into 
ornaments. The Collector reported in 1871 that the current rate of 
interest in small transactions, where the borrower pawns some article 
such as ornaments or household vessels as security for the amount lent, 
is from two to three per cent per mensem ; in large transactions, 
when a mortg.ige is given upon movable property, the same amount 
of interest is charged ; in large transactions, when a mortgage is given 
upon houses or land, interest at from three to four per cent per men- 
sem is charged ; in petty agricultural advances to the cultivators, upon 
the personal security of the borrower or with a lien upon the crops, 
interest is charged at from three to six per cent per mensem accord- 
ing to the nature of the loan. Ten per cent per annum is stated to 
be considered a fair return for money invested in the purchase of an 
estate ; but the Collector is of opinion that this estimate is a very low 
one, and considers that the ordinary return for such investments 
amounts to alnnit twenty per cent. Some exceptional cases arc 
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known in which purchasers of Government esUtes have made enor- 
mous profits. 

There are no regular banking establishments in the District. The 
larger money-lenders in the Civil Station are mostly men from the 
Upper Provinces of India, who have settled in the District. The 
money-lenders in the rural parts are Banids or shopkeepers, who 
combine trade with money-lending. 

Imported Capital. — Since the cessation of the cloth and salt 
manufactures, no industries in the District have been conducted by 
means of imported capital. There are no indigo factories, tea gar- 
dens, silk filatures, or mines. 

Institutions. — Besides the usual Government schools and dis- 
pensary, the only institutions are a few religious foundations, which 
have been established by private persons for the relief of beggan. 
None of these foundations are of any great size or importance. 
No newspapers are published, nor is there any printing-preM in the 
District ; but newspapers published and printed elsewhere are, the 
Collector states, widely circulated in NodkhdK among the educated 
classes. The District school library,containing 81 4 volumes, is the only 
library in the District. It is accessible without charge to the masters 
and boys, and to the public on payment of a monthly subscription. 

Income Tax. — The estimated income of NoikhAlf District, as ascer- 
tained for the purposes of the Income-tax Act of 1870 — viz., the total 
amount of incomes exceeding per annum each, was ^141,000. 
The amount of income tax realised in 1870-71, with the average rate 
of assessment at per cent., was ^ 42 S 5 » *4s. In the follow- 
ing year, the rate of the tax was reduced to i ^4 per cent., and the 
minimum of incomes liable to assessment raised to ;^75 per annum. 
'I'he amount of tax realised in 1871-72, under these conditions, was 
j^999, 6s. In 1870, there were 1694 incomes assessed as exceeding 
^50 per annum each. 

Administrative History of the District.— The following para- 
graphs are mainly derived from a Report on the District of Tipper- 
ah by Mr J. F. Browne, C..S. (1866). In 1588, the country forming 
the present Districts of Tipperah and Nodkhilf was included in the 
sarkdr of Sondrgdon, one of the nineteen divisions made by the 
Mughul administrator, Todar Mall. Sondrgdon, which at that time 
included a small portion of Dacca, contained fifty-two /argawd/, and 
the amount of its revenue was Rs. 258,283. ‘ In 1722 the original 
sarkiir of Todar Mall, together with the subsec|uent annexations by 
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Sultin Shuji in 1658, was formed into thirteen chaklds or military 
jurisdictions, one of which, that of Jahinglmagar (Dacca), included 
both Tipperah and Noikhilf. This extensive circle was subdivided 
into a number of zamlnddris^ which were classed under the principal 
one of Jalilpur. It contained two hundred and thirty-six pargands^ 
and was assessed at Rs. 19,28,294. In 1728, Shujd-ud-Dauld 
formed a corrected rent-roll by which the Province of Bengal was 
divided into twenty-five ihtimdms or zaminddri trusts; Tipperah 
and NodkhdK were then included in the ihtimdm of Jaldipur. 

‘From 1728 to 1765 no alteration seems to have been made; and 
when at the latter date the Company assumed the powers of the 
Dlwdnf, Tipperah and NodkhdK were under the charge of the Ndib 
of Dacca, the capital of Jaldlpur. From 1765 to 1769 the adminis- 
tration of Jaldlpur was entrusted to two native officers, Rdjd Heymat 
Sinh and Jasserat Khdn. From 1769 to 1772 the country was under 
the charge of European Supervisors, Messrs Kelsal, Harris, and 
Lambert.* In 1772 an officer with the title of Collector was 
appointed, and conducted both the revenue and general administra- 
tion until the Provincial Council was established in 1774; from 
which date until 1780 the revenue was collected by ndibs^ and the 
general business of the country was transacted by Covenanted 
Assistants. 

In 1781 Tipperah and NodkhdK were constituted into a separate 
revenue division. The first officer in charge, Mr Leake, had no mag- 
isterial powers ; and the state of the District was consequently as 
bad as could be. Bands of robbers and armed ruffians infested the 
whole country ; and the burning, not only of villages, but of human 
beings, in open daylight, is mentioned in the office records, as a cir- 
cumstance of constant occurrence, so far down as the year 1 789. 
From that date the condition of the country began steadily to im- 
prove, and the general peace and tranquillity has never been materi- 
ally disturbed since the beginning of the present century. 

The formation of alluvial accretions tended materially to increase 
the size of the District ; and owing to the prevalence of robberies 
and ddkditis in these new formations and in the adjoining country, a 
Joint-Magistrate was appointed in 1822 to have charge of the new 
District of Nodkhdli, which until then had formed one District with 
Tipperah. The charge of the newly-appointed officer consisted of 
the five ikdnds of Sudhardin, Lakshmipur, Rdraganj, Begamganj, 
and Amfrgdon, of the outpost of Bdmnf, formerly belonging to the 
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from Chittagong; and of Dakshin Shdhkizpur, including thAnd 
Chandii and the outpost of Dhania manii from Rikarganj. 

Nodkhdlf was not, prior to 1876, subdivideil for administrative 
purposes; but from the ist January of that year, it was split into 
two subdivisions — the sadr or Headtjuarters Subdivision, in direct 
charige of the Magistrate and Collector ; and the riieni Subdivision, 
in charge of a native Deputy- Magistrate. 

Rkvknue and Expendulre. -Xodkhdli was first fomiod into 
a separate District in the year 1822. In i82|-25« ' ''' 

which records are available, the gross revenue of the I )ibiriri ainouni« d 
to 9d., and the gross evpendiliire to js. id 

In 1S50-51, the gross revenue amounted to 15,408, 6s. 1 id., and 
the expenditure to los. 6d. ; so that in the twenty ‘“V 

years between 1824 and i«S5o, both the revenue and expenditure h id 
more than doubled. In 1870-71, the gross revenue amounted i » 
^96,955, 5s. 9d., and the expenditure to ^23,096, 2s. 3d. 

The following balance-shevls show the detailed net revenue and 
expenditure of the District for the years 1850-51 and 1870-71 : - 

llAl.ANCE-.Siiri T 01 Nn\Mi\it DisiincT iok 1850-51. 

Rkvknue. hvi'iMuii’Ki 

(.and Revenue. . i*# jmlK . U IvpiMiiifii. /^>, .if"! 1 ' 

Si.'inips, l. '1 <»'« * oMi.ctonie I i tUi sliUtriii 

rroht and Iaiss. . . i K'-r , r-d 1 nuhiuir t, • 

j-t fii.it f, . . 7 t \ • 

I'osl Oflice, . . I •** ' • .»'* ' 

Salt Department, V’. •/» »*' J ^ * ■ ‘'^^1' 

i' Hies and Eurfciturcs. :;t i s \’ 5 'm u n . i <»', 

j M r.m I ; 'H'tM Hi, . , I , ' 

• ( iw.i rnii • M I iiltij.'.r iclii' 

I’l. . o I , 

Total, . I' I I 5 '' i'* 
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S,\Ie •>f 'l'cl«*f»raph St.-inip-., o i| o 
faxral Fnnd>i. . / i 
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Police, '.*17 18 6 

J.iil, I, a ^5 I a o 

\l«-dK.Tl, 7! o 
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Land-Tax.— The land revenue of NoikhiU amounted 
108. in 1842-43 ; to ^^64,857, 65. in 1850-51 ; and to ;f5SiO*4» 6 s. in 
1870-7I3 having thus remained almost stationary during the thirty 
years preceding 1870. In 1842-43, Nodkhill contained 1378 estates, 
held by 2018 registered proprietors or co-parceners, paying a total 
land-tax of ;£53»i77i los. ; the average amount paid by each estate 
being 38, 11s. lod., and that by each proprietor or co-parcener 
In 1850-51, the number of estates had increased to 1530 
(including 25 unassessed), and the number of registered proprietors 
or co-parceners to ;£2985. The total amount of land revenue paid 
amounted to 6s., or an average payment of ^^42, 7s. lod. 

by each estate, or ^21, 13s. 3d. by each individual. By 1870-71, 
the number of estates had still further increased, and amounted to 
1634; the number of proprietors had also increased to 4330. The 
total amount of land revenue was ;^S5,024, 6s., or an average of 
;^33* *3s- 6d. paid by each estate, or ;^i2, 14s. 2d. by each pro- 
prietor or co-parcener. 

Magisterial, Civil, and Revenue Courts.— In 1844, the average 
number of magisterial courts sitting throughout the year was 4, and 
the number of civil and revenue courts 7. In 1850, the number of 
magisterial courts was 4, and the number of civil and revenue courts 
8. By 1860-61, the number of magisterial courts had increased to 
5, and the number of civil and revenue courts to 9. In 1870-71, 
there were 5 magisterial and 8 civil and revenue courts. There was 
one covenanted officer in the District in 1844, two in 1850; 
there was again only one in each of the years 1S60-61 and 1870-71. 

Rent Suits. — The number of cases instituted under Act X. of 
1859, or under laws based on it, are as follows:— In 1861-62, the 
number of original suits instituted under this law amounted to 
4059; in 1862-63, to 4684; in 1866-67, 4843; and to 5600 in 

1868-69. 'Hie number of miscellaneous applications under this Act, 
exclusive ol the original suits in the corresponding years, amounted 
to 1523, 3379, 3705, and 5062 respectively. 

Police Sfatistils. — .\ccording to a return by the Collector, the 
police force of Nodkh.ili District consisted in 1840 of 192 men 
and 36 officers, and in i860 of 164 men and 37 officers. Besides 
these, there were in each of these years about 1,760 chauklddrs or 
village watchmen. The cost of officering the police force in 1840 
amounted to ‘^60 this cost had more than doubled, 

having risen to ^^1,158. 
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For police purposes the District of Nodkhdll was, up to 1876 
divided into the eight following police circles or 
Sudhiiim, (2) Bdmnf, (3) Amfrg^on, (4) Sandwfp, (5) Hitii, (6) 
Lakshmipur, (7) Begamganj, (8) Rimganj. Subordinate to these 
tAd^ are the five following police outposte :— (1) Farisganj, (2) 
Riipur, (3) Siddhi, (4) Ndlchird, (5) Bdldmmird, which last is also 
a Salt Pass Station. Since the ist January 1876, the two additional 
ihdnds of Chhigalndiyd and Mirkdsardi have been included within 
the police jurisdiction of the District. 

The Regular Police consisted of the following strength at the 
end of 1872 : i European Officer, or District Superintendent, main- 
tained at a salary of Rs. 800 a month, or £^60 a year ; 3 subordin- 
ate officers on a salary of upwards of Rs. 100 a month, or £120 a 
year, and 43 officers on less than Rs. 100 a month, or ;^i2o a year, 
maintained at a total cost of Rs. 1555 a month, or ;^i866 a year, 
equal to an average pay of Rs. 33/12/10 a month, or £40^ 
IIS. 3d. a year for each subordinate officer; and 238 foot police 
constables, and 2 water police constables, total 240, maintained at 
a total cost of Rs. 1553 a month, or ^^1863, 12s. a year, equal to 
an average pay of Rs. 6/8/5 ^ month, or £1^ i6s. 7 j 4 d. a year, for 
each constable. The other expenses connected with the Regular 
Police are — an average of Rs. 108/5/4 a month, or 130 a year, as 
travelling expenses for the District Superintendent; Rs. 184/10 a 
month, or ;^22i, 12s. a year, for pay and travelling allowances 
for his office establishment ; and an average of Rs. 799/4 a month, 

.^959* 3S. a year, for contingencies and all other expenses, 
bringing up the total cost of the Regular Police of Nodkhdlf Dis- 
trict to Rs. 5000/4 a month, or ^6000, 6s. a year. The total 
strength of the force is 287 men of all ranks. The area of the Dis- 
trict returned in the Census is 1557 square miles, and the popula- 
tion, as ascertained by the Census of 1872, is 713,934. According 
to these figures, there is one policeman to every 5-43 square miles of 
the District area, and one to every 2487 of the District population. 
The annual cost of maintenance of the force is equal to Rs. 38/8/7, 
per square mile of area, and R. 0/1/4, or 2d., per 
head of the population. 

The Municipal Police is a small force which consisted at the 
end of 1872 of 1 native officer and 14 men, maintained at a total 
cost of Rs. no a month, or ^132 a year. This force is for the 
protection of the municipal town of Sudhiriim, or Noikhili, which 
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contains a total population of 4752 souls ; its cost is defrayed by 
means of a house-rate levied upon the householders and shopkeepers 
carrying on business within municipal limits. The cost of the 
municipal police in 1872, as compared with the town population, 
amounted to Rs. 0/4/5, 6 j 4 d., per head. 

The Village Watch, or rural police, numbered 1477 in 1872, 
maintained either by the zaminddrs^ or by service lands held rent-free, 
at an estimated total cost of Rs. 52,064, or ^^5206, 8s. Compared 
with the area and population, there is i village watchman to every 
I '05 of a square mile of the District area, or 1 to every 483 of the 
population ; maintained at an estimated cost of Rs. 33/7, or ;^3, 
6s. lo^d., per square mile of area, or R. 0/1/2, or i^d., per head 
of the population. Each village watchman has charge of 96 houses 
on an average, and receives an average pay in money and lands of 
Rs. 2/15 a month, or ;f3, 10s. 6d. a-year. In the year 1873-74, 
the strength of the village watch was raised to 2172 men. This 
increase, the Commissioner states, was found necessary, as the num- 
ber of far-scattered homesteads in each chaukidd/s beat was too 
large for efficient watch and ward to be hoped for. Under the pre- 
sent arrangement, each chaukUidr has from 25 to 30 homesteads, 
with an average of about 330 inhabitants, within his beat. 

Including, therefore, the regular police, the municipal police, and 
the village watch, the machinery for protecting person and property 
in NodkhdK District consisted at the end of 1872 of a total force of 
1777 officers and men, equal to i man to every '86 of a square 
mile of area, or 1 man to every 407 souls as compared with the 
population. The estimated aggregate cost of maintaining this force, 
both Government and local, including the value of the rent-free 
lands held by the chaukiddrs^ amounted in 1872 to Rs. 9448/14/8 
a month, or a total for the year of 1,338, 14s. ; equal to a charge 
of Rs. 72/13/2, or j^7, 5s. 8d., per square mile of the District area, 
or Rs. 0/2/6, or 3^d., per head of the District population. 

Criminal Statistics. — During the year 1872, 884 * cognisable’ 
cases were reported to the police, of which 265 were ascertained to be 
false, and 46 were not inquired into under section 137 Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code. Convictions were obtained in 163 cases, or 28*44 per 
cent, of the * true ’ cases ; the number of persons actually brought 
to trial was 923, of whom 496, or 5373 per cent, were finally con- 
victed. In the same year the number of ' non-cognisable ' cases 
was 2781 ; the number of persons who actually appeared before the 
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court was 1434, of whom J19, or 50*49 per cent, were conricted. 
The toUl number, therefore, of both ‘ cognisable ’ and ' non-cognis- 
able’ cases in 1872 was 3665 ; and the total number of persons con- 
victed of an offence under either of these heads was 1315, or ‘17 
per cent, of the District population. 

Criminal Classes.— The Magistrate, in his Annual Report for the 
year 1871-73, states that the character of the people on the 
and on the mainland differs considerably— lawlessness and crimes of 
violence being more frequent among the former, and crimes of (rand 
among the latter. This is accounted for by the fact that the islands 
are cut off for the greater part of the year, by the dangerous naviga- 
tion of the rivers that divide them from the mainland ; and the people 
are, therefore, left a great deal to themselves. Any cases of robb^ 
and ddkdiH which occur, are generally the work of the turbulent and 
independent Muhammadans, living on the numerous (hart in the 
Meghnd. But ddhditis by professional gangs, which were frequent 
about ten years ago in Noikhill District, are now of very rare 
occurrence. 

Jail Statistics.— The tabular statement on the following page 
shows, for the years 1857-58, 1860-61, and 1870, the daily average 
number of prisoners in the Noikhill jail, the total number of prison- 
ers admitted and discharged, the ratio of sick and of deaths to the 
mean population, and the cost per prisoner 
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Jail Manufactures have been carried on in Noikhilf jail since 
the year 1843* The prisoners are employed on ^nny weaving, 
gardening; making thread, cloth, brick, and oil; bamboo, rattan,’ 
and reed work; carpentry; flour-grinding; pottery; iron-work; 
husking paddy ; and on other minor occupations. According to 
the Inspector-General’s Report for 1870, the total estimated earnings 
in that year of the prisoners sentenced to labour was ;^448, is. i id, 
the average estimated earning per head, £2, 13s. 4d. 'I'he average 
number of prisoners employed on manufactures was 53, and the 
total estimated profits of the year ^40, 3s. lod, or an average profit 
of 15s. 2d per head of those so employed. 

The sanitary condition of the Nodkhalf jail is remarkably good, 
and deaths are of very rare occurrence. The death-rate for the 
fifteen years ending 1871 was lower than in any other jail in Bengal. 
The highest rate per cent, of the mean population for any one year 
was 3*46 in 1864, the lowest rate was *56 in 1871 ; and the average 
of the fifteen years was 2*15 per cent, of the mean jail population. 

Educational Statistics. — ^The table on the two following i>ages, 
compiled from the Annual Reports of the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, exhibits the educational statistics of NodkhiH District for the 
three years 1856-57, 1860-61, and 1870-71. It appears that in 1856- 
57, there was in the District only one Government school, attended 
by a total of 69 pupils. In 1860-61 the number of pupils had only 
risen to 71, and no other Government school had been opened. 
But by 1870-71 the number of Government and aided schools had 
increased to 26, and these schools were attended by a total of 
596 pupils in the same period. The cost to (lovemment has not 
much increased ; it was ^^303, 6s. id. in 1856 57, ^^254, 5s. 5d. in 
1860-61, and ;^445, is. 3d. in 1870-71. On the other hand, the 
amount derived from fees, subscriptions, and other private sources, 
has risen from ^74, 15s. in 1856-57, and ;^86, 6s. 9d. in 1860-61, 
to ^397, 6s. 9d. in 1870-71. The total expenditure on Govern- 
ment and aided schools was j £378, is. id. in 1856-57, ^^340, 12s. 2d. 
in 1860-61, and ^^830, 2s. 6d in 1870-71. In attendance at the 
Government and aided schools, the Muhammadans are far behind 
the Hindus. Although, according to the Census of 1 87 2, the Muham- 
madans form 747 per cent of the population, still of the pupils 
attending Government and aided schools in 1870-71, only 27 per 
cent, were Muhammadans. During recent years, however, they 

[Sat/^ 9 ue toHtiHUid on fa^e 340. 
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have availed themselves to a much greater extent of the edua- 
tion offered to them. In the year 1873-74, 51 per cent, of the 
pupils in Government and aided schools were Muhammadans; and 
in 1874-75 the percentage of Musalmin pupils was 46. 

SirG. Campbell’s EnuaTiONAL REFORMS.->Since the year 1870- 
71, there has been a great increase in the number of schools under 
Government inspection and receiving Government aid. In the year 
ending March 1873, the number of such schools was 30, attended by 
936 pupils; but by the same date of the following year, the number 
of schools had increased to 135, and the number of pupils to 3,824, 
while the cost to Government had only risen from ;i(^533, 4s. to 
;^S86, 14s. The table on the opposite page, extracted from the Re- 
port of the Director of Public Instruction for 1872-73, exhibits the 
general condition of education in Nodkhali District during that 
year, where the new grant-in-aid rules had come fully into operation. 

According to the statistics given by the Deputy-Inspector in his 
Annual Report for 1874-75, there were then altogether 187 Govern- 
ment and aided schools in the District, attended by 6,639 
and 69 girls. Of this total of 6698 pupils, 3595 were Hindus, 
3074 Muhammadans, and 29 Christians. Taking the area of the 
District at 1557 square miles, and the population at 713,934 souls 
(according to the Census of 187a), there was thus one Government 
or aided school for every 8.33 square miles, and for every 3818 
of the population. The number of unaided pdthsdlds (vernacular 
schools) is very small ; but there are a large number of Muham- 
madan maktabs, where the pupils learn to recite portions of the 
Kuidn by rote. 
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Postal Statistics.— The following tabular statement shows, for 
the years 1861-62, 1865-66, and 1870-71, the number of letters 
newspapers, &c., received at and despatched from the post-offices 
in Noikhill District, and also the income and expenditure of the 
Postal Department 


Postal Statistics of NoAkhAlI District. 



i86i-6a. 

1865-66. 

1870-71. 


Received. 

Despatched. 

Received. 

Desp.itchcd 

Received 

De- 

spatched 

Private letters, . 
Service I.etters, . 

!|6.I33 

9.099 

27.769 

8,021 

29,40a 

11,360 

59,222 

6,729 

77 . *96 

8 

Total letters. . 

Newspapers. 

Parcels, 

Hooks, . 

35.232 

1,603 

L 93 ' 

70 

35*790 

195 

423 

40.762 

3.904 

*.155 

65.95. 

1,217 

545 

77. .96 

9 . 5*6 

620 

788 

P 

e V 

P 

E a 

e 

Grand Total, . 

38.836 

36.40* 

45,821 

67.7.3 

88,190 



£ 

s. d. 

£ 

5 d 

\ £ s. d \ 

Receipts from\ 







Cash Collec- > 

14a 

S 3 }i 

166 

17 6 

225 16 sK 

tions, j 

Receipts from \ 







sale of Postage > 
Stamps, . . j 

153 

0 0 

242 

8 0 

3*7 

0 0 

Total Receipts, . 

295 

5 3H 

409 

5 6 

1 542 16 1 

Total Charges, . 

225 

3 10 

266 

7 6 

610 

iij 


Administrative Divisions.— The whole administration of the 
District of Nodkhdli was, up to the close of the year 1875, conducted 
from the Headquarters Station of Sudhdrim. From 1st January 1876, 
however, the District has been divided into two Subdivisions : — 
The sadr or headquarters Subdivision still has its headquarters at 
Sudhdrdm, and consists of the seven following police circles (th&nAs ) : 
(1) Sudhdrdm, (2) Bdmnf, (3) Sandwfp, (4) Hdtid, (5) Lakshmipur, 
(6) Begamganj, (7) Rdmganj. According to the Census of 1872, it 
contains 1,698 villages, 129,850 houses, and a population of 580,591 
inhabitants. 

Thf new Subdivision, called the Pheni Subdivision, has its 
Headquarters at Farddnagar, adjoining the Trunk Road, two miles 
north of the Big Pheni gkdt at Bhurbhurid. This Subdivision con- 
sists of the three entire Ihdnds of Amiigdon, Chhdgalndiyd, and Mirkd- 
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sardi the last two, which were previously within the Districts of Tip- 

perahand Chittagong respectively, having been transferred to Nodkhilf 
from the ist January 1876. The police station of Am(rgion,fonnerly 
situated at Silanid, has been removed to Farddnagar, the Headquar- 
ters of the new Subdivision, and is now called the Phcni tkdni ; 
while at Silanid there remains only an outpost, known as the Silania 
outpost According to the Census Returns of 187 a, the Pheni Sub- 
division contains 688 villages, 49.951 >»o“ses, and a toul popula- 
tion of 369,025 inhabitants. 

Fiscal Divisions.— I n i868,therewere30 Fiscal Divisions or /ar- 
gands in NodkhdM District, reckoning the minor (Aars or alluvial 
islands as one fargand. The following list, taken from Statistics 
published by the Board of Revenue, shows the name of each /tor- 
gand, its area in acres and square miles, the number of estates com- 
prised in it, and the amount of Government Revenue which it pays 

(1) AbdullApur ; area 386 acres, oro.6o square miles; composes 
I estate; pays a Government land revenue of ^43. >8s. Now 
(187s) attached to the District of Bdkarganj. 

(2) AlInagar : area 3.784 acres, or 5-9- «iu^e m.ks ; , estate ; 

tad «v.na. £,il. .«». Now (.875) .• '“"W 

(3) Ai.l. 4 h*bAd or NoAkhAlI i area 5.130 aero, or 8 ■? »|aare 

miles • 2 estates ; land revenue 4®- 

(4) ’amIrAbA.) ; area 28,460 acres, or 44 46 square miles; 9 estates; 

'"""(Sl^As^Aoif cLwf or SudhArAm ; area 4,664 acres, or 7 *8 
square miles ; io6 estates ; land revenue £ 3 ^ 0 , is. .. . 

(6) BAaoro. ; aro. m,8ot aero, or 38 90 s.|«aro nolo | , ouro , 

land revenue ;^i, 477. *4‘'- ,«ii»« . n 

(7) Baikunihi’ur : area 10,131 acres, or 15‘ 3 '> 1 ' 

/* - I AC utlacliecl to iA«iK" 

estates; land revenue, Xi>>aS3. '4^- \ '5/ 

. , 00, acres or 348 square miles; 3 

(8) BAn’ciihAnacar: area 2,231 acres,® 3.1 1 

estates; or ms S 3 square miles; 181 

(9) BuuluA ; area i57»*42 acres, o 45 53 

estates; land revenue iJn, 545, jj 
(.0) UAKSIIIN SHA111.A.1.1R : .ma 2.6,460 * 

square miles ; 27 estates ; land revenue X7.5ao. 8s. Now (.875) 

attached to Bdkarganj. «,uarc miles ; .9 

(ii) DAndrA ; area 25,23© acres, or 3945 
■estates ; land revenue ,^2,083, 8s. 
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(n) DicaldI : area 8,975 acres, or i4'02 square miles ; a estates ; 
land revenue * »»• Now ( 1875) attached to Bikarganj. 

(13) GhosA BAgh eAakid: area 1,961 acres, or 3-06 square miles ; 

18 estates ; land revenue ‘fi*- 

(14) GopAlpur MIrzanagar : area 27,263 acres, or 42-59 square 
miles ; 6 estates ; land revenue ^£2752, 2s. 

(15) Jaynagar : area 31,176 acres, or 48 71 square miles; 

2 estates ; land revenue £iois> 8s. 

(16) JugdiA : area 39,876 acres, or 62 29 square miles ; 2 estates ; 
land revenue ^£2480, 4s. 

(17) KAdbA BedrAbad; area 119.855 acres, or i87'27 square 
miles ; 4 estates ; land revenue j£46i8, i6s. 

(18) KAnchanpur ; area 9504 acres, or 14-85 square miles ; 93 
estates ; land revenue ^£636, 6s. 

(19) Krishnadeopur : area 28,992 acres,or 45-30 square miles ; 

I estate ; land revenue jC & i , i as. Now (1875) attached to Bdkarganj. 

(20) Lakshmipur mauzd: area 14,004 acres, or ai-88 square 
miles; 4 estates ; land revenue ;£i246, 18s. 

(ji) NAzirpur : area 244 acres, or 0.38 square miles ; i estate ; 
land revenue ;£33, i as. Now (1875) atUched to Bdkarganj. 

(22) OmrAbAi) or AmrAbAd : area 79.617 “res. or 124-40 square 
miles; 964 estates; land revenue ^£7912. 

(23) Ramchandrapur /<!//</ ; area 4,836 acres, or 7-55 square 
miles; 45 estates ; land revenue ;£482, 4s. 

(24) Ratandihi KabrApur : area 2,238 acres, or 3 49 square 
miles ; i estate ; land revenue ^£124, i8s. Now (1875) attached to 
Bdkarganj. 

(25) Sacaldig : area 1 1,807 acres, or 18-44 square miles ; i estate ; 
land revenue ^£604, los. Now (1875) attached to Bdkarganj. 

(26) SandwIp: area 268,412 acres, or 4>9’39 square miles ; 86 
estates ; land revenue jC'o.64r- 

(27) ShAistAnaoar : area 35,876 acres, or 56 05 square miles ; 4 
estates ; land revenue ;£437. «6s. 

(28) ShamsherAbAd mauzd: area 606 acres, or 0-94 square miles; 
4 estates ; land revenue ^£51, 14s. 

(29) Uttar ShahbAzpur : area 1,614 acres, or 2-52 square miles ; 
2 estates ; land revenue £26^, i8s. Now (1875) attached to Bdkar- 
ganj. 

(30) Islands (Government property) : area 275,022 acres, or 
4*9 •7* square miles; 146 estates; land revenue ;£9,54S. >os. 
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The greater part of the estates in these parpmds are peimanendjr 
settled. The longest temporary lease will expire in 1888 a-o. 

The following are the totals yielded by the preceding list— num- 
ber of pargands, 30, with an area of 1,440,515 acres, or sa50'8o 
square miles; number of estates, 1755 ; amount of land revenue, 
;^7o,o24, 14s. Since the year 1868, to which this list refers, 10 
pargands have been transferred from NMlkhilf to the ndghbouiing 
District of Bdluiganj. In correction of the above figures, it may be 
mentioned that the Census Report of 187a returns the area of Nofik- 
hill, after the removal of Dakshin, Shihbizpur, and other tranaCer- 
ences, at 1557 square miles; but the District has been increased in 
size since that iite by the transfer in r876 of two entire thdndsw 
police circles, one each from the Districts of Chittagong and Tiih 
perah. In 1870-7 r the total number of estates on the rent-roll of 
the District was r,634 ; and the gross amount of land revenue paid 


was ;f55,oa4, 6s. . . c 

Climate. — ^The climate of Noikhill is damp, and the seasoia 
irregular. The rains begin about May or June, and last till about 
the middle of October. The cold weather then seU in, and lastt tiU 
the middle of February ; from which time till the setting in of the 
rains the weather is warm, although there is usually a sea-breeze 
from the south, which makes the heat less oppressive. The ave^ 
annual rainfall at Nodkhdlf is for the sixteen years ending 187^ 
101-70 inches, of which 16-30 inches fall between the monthsof 
January and May inclusive ; 75 ’ 3 < '“c^es from June ‘0 Septem^ ; 
and 10-04 inches from October to December. The followmg table 
shows the monthly rainfall, and the number of days on which rum 
fell at Noikhdlf, during each month in 1873 


Rainfall of the District of NoAkhAlI for the Year 1873- 


lUinfkll, . 

No. of days 
on whiu 
raiafell. . 



.According to a return by the CivU Surgeon, the JJ W 
temperature during the year is as foUows-maaimum, 88-916 Fahr. , 
VOL. VL 
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minimu m , 70*833 Fahr. ; mean, 79*580 Fahr. ; highest maximum of 
the year, 96” Fahr. ; lowest minimum, 53” Fahr. 

Vital Statistics. — ^The general mortuary returns for the Districts 
of Bengal are as yet wholly unsatisfactory, and no inference can be 
drawn from them as to the comparative healthiness of the several 
Districts. More careful statistics have, however, recently been col- 
lected in certain selected town and rural areas. The town area 
selected in Nodkhili extends, over three square miles, and contains 
a total population of 10,063 souls ; the rural area is 34 square miles 
in extent, and contains a population of ro,538. According to 
the Report of the Sanitary Commisnoner for 1873, the death-rate 
per thousand in that year m the selected town area was 38*71 ; in 
the rural area, 36*47 ; and in the combined areas, 33*68 per thou- 
sand. As determining the actual death-rate, these figures are pro- 
bably not entirely trustworthy ; but they will serve for the purpose 
of comparison with statistics similarly obtained in other Districts 
It appears that during the period to which the figures relate, there 
were only r3 Districts in Bengal more unhealthy than NodkhiU. 
The statistics of mortality among the police and among the prisoners 
in jail afford, also, some means of comparing the healthiness of 
Nodkhill with that of other Districts. During the four years rfiyo- 
73, the average annual mortality among the police was 7*5 per 
thousand ; among the prisoners in jail the average annual mortality 
during the fifteen years ending 1871 was 3*15 per cent, of the mean 
jail population. These figures, when compared with the correspond- 
ing statistics relating to the other Districts of Bengal, show that the 
death-rate among the police is far below the average ]jeath-rate 
among the whole police force, which was 19*75 per thousand during 
the same period ; while the death-rate among the prisoners in jail 
is less than in any other Bengal District. The jail death-rate is, 
however,- rather a test of the sanitary condition of the jail, and of 
the extent of medical supervision, than of the general h«dthiness of 
the District 

Endbuic Diseases.— The endemic diseases of the District are 
fevers (remittent and intermittent), dianhoea, dysentery, rheumatism, 
and a great variety of cutaneous affections. The Civil Surgeon 
states that the chief exciting cause of fever is malaria, caused by the 
moisture of the soil, the numerous swamps, and dense low jungle. 
The District having increased by alluvial formations in the south 
and west, the Station of Nofikhilf is not thought by the people to 
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be so healthy now'as when it was neaier the MeghnL The low- 
lying maishy character of the country, and the rank decaying vege- 
tation stirred up at the commencement of the rains, are causes 
of di s«^»*^ whi^ scarcely admit of remedy. The jungle near 
Lakshmipur, and the tanks and marshes about RAmganj, make 
those parts of the District particularly unhealthy. From the Sani- 
tary Commissioner’s Report for 1873, it appears that in the selected 
town area, out of a total death-rate of 28 71 per thousand, 19-57 per 
thousand were ascribed to fever; in the selected rural area, out 
of a death-rate of 36-47 per thousand, 28 97 were attributed to 
this one disease. 

Epidemics. — A few sporadic cases of cholera arc occasionally met 
with during the cold season, but the disease seldom assumes an epi- 
demic form. Smallpox is annually prevalent to some extent at the 
beginning of the hot season. The Collector states that inoculation 
is largely practised in the interior by men of the barber caste, and 
the vaccinators have often to work side by side with them. As 
yet the people have no confidence in vaccination. They still douU, 
and think that the protection afforded by this process is not suffi- 
ciently permanent, and that it is not superior to inoculation. The 
orthodox Muhammadans do not allow either vaccination or mocula- 


tion in their families. . , . 

Cattle Disease.— The epidemic disease called by the nativw 
f^i or cattle smallpox, causes much mortolity among cattle, and 
is sometimes prevalent during the greater part of the year, aM 
throughout the whole District. The following are some of t^ 
symptoms, as described by the natives. The animal is 
to be dull ; it then refuses food, and suffers at the same time fro 
heating of the skin, ears, and horns. '* 

touch, the hair erect, and cars drooping. The following jj^p^s 
are also observable — hurried breathing, intense t * 
rumination, the eyes watery and inflamed, coughing, 
watery matter from the nostrils and mouth, swoHen 
dianheea. About the fourth or fifth day of the disease, 
eruptions appear all over the body, and the animal 
from prostration about the tenth or twelfthjlay. m ^ 

is very great, the disease proving fatal in about swenty P« 
of J «tU; attacked. In 1874-75 ** 
or hard pirS). phashUrd, damkd, and kkardp^ were aU pw*^ 
in the District, and all kinds of cattle suffered, goatt even m fom 
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cases being attacked. Out of 30,529 bead of cattle attacked, only 
about 3,409 recovered. The following account of the remedies used 
in the several diseases is given by the Magistrate in his Annual 
Report for 1874-75:— ‘In hard pird or small-pox, three reme- 
dies are used — viz., (1) juice of the dkan-tKt and mustard oil are 
nibbed into the neck and throat; onions, plantains, and soaked 
rice are given as diet, with hot-water fomentation and bathing. (2) 
A mixture of alligator’s flesh, honey, and night-soil. (3) Juice of 
bishkdidli and bard pdnkhd are mixed together and poured down the 
throat, nose, and ears. In fhashidrd, the bark of the bel-tnt, bhuim- 
kumrd, and banmendi, are given as medicine ; the juice of the siga 
is applied to the neck. In damkd, salt, garlic, and leaves of the 
nisMndd are given as medicine; roots of the p^kd and nishindd, 
pepper, and the bark of the phatikkhird or dtkhird trees are all 
mixed together, and the juice is extracted from the mixture and 
poured down the throat, mouth, nose, and ears. In khurd pird or 
foot-disease, the animal is generally made to stand in clay or mud, 
is bathed with hot water, and fed with onions.’ 

Indigenous Medical Drugs.— The following is a list of the 
principal medical drugs found in the District: — (i) Anantamul 
(Hemidesmus Indicus) ; (3) Apdng (Achyranthes aspera) ; (3) 
Apardjitd (Clitorea ternatea) ; (4) Amlaki (Emblica officinalis) ; 
(O Bishmatd (aconite, Aconitum napellus and A. ferox) ; (6) 
Andr (pomegranate, Funica gianatum) ; (7) Amrul (Oxalis comi- 
culata) ; (8) Adrakh (ginger. Zingiber officinale) ; (9) Btl (iGgle mar- 
melos); (10) Bhdnt (Clerodendron infortunatum) ; (ii) BanhaUi 
(Curcuma zedoaria); (13) BichuH (Tragia involucraU) ; (13) Bhui- 
kumrd (THchosanthes tuberosa); (14) Bikul (Mimusops elengi); 
(15) B^ (Pavonia odorata); (i 6 )BAiiapuml (Hydrocotyle Asiatica); 
(17) Bktretidd (castor -oil plant, Ricinus communis); (18) Bdb/d 
(Acacia Arabica); (i9).0d^i7NAi(Ocimumbasilicum); { 2 o)Birattgd 
(Embelia ribes) ; (21) Bistdrak (Tiaridum Indicum) ; (22) Ckkditain 
(Alstonia scholaiis); (33) Chdulmugrd (Gynocardia odorata); (34) 
Jmpdl (croton-oil plant, Croton tiglium) ; (35) CAM or Idl eAitra 
(Plumbago rosea) ; (36) CAampak or cAdnpd (Michelia champaca) ; 
(37) CAAdgald^ (Spheranthus mollis) ; (28) CAdul (Otyza sativa) ; 
(39) DAuturd tddd (Datura alba) ; (30) DAaniyd (Coriandruin 
sativum); (31) Dtbddru (Pinus deodara); (33) Dddmdrdan (Cassia 
alata); (33) GAn^uM (Abrus precatorius) ; (34) Gdb (Diospyros 
embiyopteris) ; (35) GAriiakumdri (Aloe perfoliata) ; (36) GandAa- 
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bhdddli (Paederia foetida); (37) HinM (Enhydia hingcha); (38) 
HaritaH (Tenninalia chebula); (39) Sijind (Hoise-iadish, Hyper- 
anthcia moringa); (40) HiUm (Lq>i(Uum sativum); (41) HaU& 
(tuimmic, Curcuma longa); (43) Jayafdi at jait (iGschynomene 
il^yptiaca) ; (43) Jabd (Hibiscus losa-sinensis) ; (44) Jhamfi ( Abu> 
tiloa Asiaticum); (45) Kuchild (Stiychnos nux-vomica) ; (46) Kdid- 
dhuturd (Datura &stuosa); (47) Kdld jdm (Eugenia jambolana); 
(48) Katk bd (Feronia elephantum); (49) Kanatta (Gynandropsis 
pentaphylla); (50) Kdld kdlkdsandd (Cassia sophera); (51) Kadamba 
(Nauclea cadamba); (52) Khdpdprd (Oldenlandia biflora); (53) 
Kcdajird (Nigella sativa); (54) Kunhi (Wrightia antidysenterica) ; 
(5S) Lankd or gdchh mariek (chilli, Capsicum annuum) ; (56) Mdddr 
(Calotropis gigantea); (57) Mutkd (Cypenis rotundus^ (58) Mtndki 
(Indian myrtle, Lawsonia alba); (59) Mustard (Sinapis alba); (60) 
Mahtrd (Callicaipa incana); (61) Masind (Linum usiUtissimum) ; 
(62) Maki (Trigonella fcenum gracum); (63) Nim (Aiadirachtt 
Indica); (64) Nagtswar {^Ltsaa. ferrea); (65) Nkhinda (Vitex ne- 
gundo)i ( 66 ) Ndgpkani (Opuntia Dillenii); { 6 j) Ndgarmutkd {Cy- 
perus pertenuis) ; (68) Folds (Butea frondosa); (69) Fdli nebu (Citrus 
limonum); (yo) Fdgk bkemtdd (JitToyka Icurcas); {;ii) Punanubd 
(Boerhaavia procumbens); (7a) Pdlitd’tndnddr (Erythiina Indica); 
(73) Pin (Piper betle); (74) PiP^l (P>P« longum); (75) /WiVnI 
(Mentha sativa) ; (76) Pdnipkal (Trapa bispinosa); (77) Raktakamal 
(Nymphaea rubra); {y%) Sidlkdntd (Mgtmoat Mexicana); ( 79 )*>; 
(Euphorbia nereifolia); (80) Sripkal (yEgle maimelos); (81) Smdh 
at amaltds (Cassia fistula); (82) Syamlatd (Ichnocarpus frut^ffls); 
(83) Sankki (Achyranthes asperah (84) Simul (Bombax 
cum); (8s) Stpkdlikd (Nyctanthes arbor-tristis) ; (86) Sindkt (Nyin- 
phaea stellata); (87) Supdn (Areca catechu); (88) 

(Nerium odorum); (89) Sasd (Cucumis sativus); (90) 
of Nymphaa lotus); (91) TOul (Tamarindus Indica); (9*) Diltt 
(Ocimum sanctum>; (93) Tdmdku (tobacco. Nicotian tol^m); 
(94) TU (Sesamum oiientale) ; (95) Tagor (Valenana Wallen). 

Native Doctors. —There are very few native practiuoners m 
NodkhdU. They principally live and practise in the vill^es dis- 
tant from Sudhdrdm, the headquarters of the District StimutoU 
form their principal mode of treatment They admmuter their 
medicines in the shape of decoctions, powders, pills, oils, and con- 
fections, which are made of both vegeuble and mineral substance. 

Medical Charities.— There is only one dispensary in the Dis- 
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diet, at Sndhiiim, the Headquarters Station. The Dispensary and 
the Hospital were established in i860, and occupy a single building. 
There is at present no separate house for accommodating patients 
suffering from infectious diseases, nor is there an isolation ward for 
important surgical and other cases. The Dispensary is chiefly main- 
tained by the Bhulud Kiji’s estate and by the municipality. The 
former contributes per month, and the latter los. The total 
monthly income from subscriptions amounts (1875) ;^io, iss., 

and this is sufficient to meet all the current charges. During the 
five years ending December 31, 1874, the average annual number 
of out-door patients was 3028, and the average annual number of in- 
door patients 117. The number of out-door patients has inaeased 
from 2267 in 1870 to 4277 in 1874. The daily average number of sick 
attending the Dispensary in 1870 was 21*53; in 1874 it was 29*45. 
During the year 1871 the total income of the Dispensary was £192^ 
19s. i}id , : its cost to Government was, in cash, £^4; on account 
of European medicines, ^ii, 13s. 8^d.— total, £gSi 13s. 
its income from subscriptions, ^94, 6s. ; and its expenditure, ex- 
cluding European medicines supplied by Government free of charge, 
^162, 13s. lid. During the same year (1871) the total number of 
in-door patients treated amounted to 97 ; of whom 81 were relieved 
or recovered, and 4 died ; the percentage of deaths to total treated 
was 4*1 2, and the daily average number of sick was 4*64. The total 
number of out-door patients was 2512; and the average daily at- 
tendance, 17.45. The number of capital and minor operations per- 
formed was 3 each. 
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T he District op Tipperah (a corruption of Tripurd) is situated 
between 23” o' and 24'’ 16' north latitude, and between 90° 36' 
and 9 39' east longitude. It contained, at the time of the Census of 
1872, an area of 2655 square miles, and a total population of 1,533,931 
souls. Since the date of the Census, seventy-eight villages have 
been transferred from the jurisdiction of the Collector of Tipperah 

The principal materials from which this Statistical Account has been com- 
piled are : — (1.) Five series of special returns furnished by the Collector in 1870 
and 1871. (2.) A special medical return by the Civil Surgeon, dated 16th January 
187a (3.) Report on the Land Tenures of Tipperah, dated 30th April 1875, 
by the Collector Mr. N. S. Alexander, C.S. (4.) Report on the Census of 
Bengal, 1872, and the District Census Compilation. (5.) Report on the District 
erf Tipperah, by Mr. J. F. Browne, C.S. (1866.) (6.) Geographical and 
Statistical Report on the District of Tipperah, by Mr, R. B. Smart, 
Revenue Surveyor (1866). (7.) *The Hill Tracts of Chittagong and the 

Dwellers therein,* by Captain T. H. Lewin (Calcutta, 1869). (&) A Memo- 
randum on the North-East Frontier of Bengal, by Mr. Alexander Mackentie, C.S. 
(9.) A Sutement by the Surveyor- General of India, giving the latitudes and 
longitudes of the principal towns and villages in the District. (lO.) The 
Income-tax Reporto for 1870-71 and 1871-7*- (n ) The Annual Reports 
of the Inspector-General of Police, the Inspector-General of Jails, the Director- 
General of Telegraphs in India, and the Director of Public Instruction. (12.) 
Annual ReporU on the Charitoble Dispensaries of the Lower Provinces. (13.) 
Bengal Meteorological Report for 1873. (14.) PosUl StatUlics, furnished by 
the Director-General of Post-Offices. (15.) Pargani Stotutics and other 
Printed ReporU of the Board of Revenue. (16.) The Annual General Admini- 
stiaUon ReporU of the Collectors of Tipperah, for the years 1871-75 inclusive. 
(17.) The Annual General Administration ReporU of the Commiuioner of the 
Chittagong Division, for the 3rears 1871*75 inclusive. (i&) MS. Records, Reports 
and Correspondence in the Offices of the Magistrate and Collector of Tipperah. 
(19.) A Statement relating to the Hill Tribes found in the District, by Mr. C. G. 
M. Ridsdale, District Superintendent of Police. (2a) A Statement giving the 
names of the indigenous medicinal drugs, and of other planUmentkmed 
inthe SutUtical Account, by Dr. King, Superintendent of the BoUnical Gardens, 
Calcutta. (21.) Tki Siatistual Reporter, November 1875 to August 187C. 
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to that of NodkhdU by a Goverament notification dated the 31st 
May 1875; and twenty-two villages have been transfened from 
NoikhiU to Tippeiah. The villages removed firom Tippeiah com- 
prise altogether an area of 43 square miles 38 acres, with a popular 
tion of 16,789 souls ; while the villages added to Tippeiah District 
cover an area of i a square miles 587 acres, and contain a population 
of 5086 souls. The District of Tipperah, therefore, contains at present 
(October 1875), a total area of 2624 square miles 549 acres, and a 
population of 1,533,228 souls. This statement is not perfectly 
accurate, as it does not include one estate in the village of Ichhipur 
which has been transferred to Tipperah from Maimansinh. The 
error is, however, almost inappreciable.' The chief town and admini- 
strative headquarters of the District is Comillah (Kumilli), situated 
on the river Gumtf, in 33° 38' n. latitude, and 91'* 14' e. longitude. 

Boundaries. — ^Tipperah is bounded on the north by the Bengal 
District of Maimansinh and the Assam District of Sylhet; on the south 
by the District of Nodkhilf ; on the west by the river Meghnd, which 
separates it from the Districts of Maimansinh, Dacca, and Bikaiganj; 
and on the east by the State of Hill Tipper^. The line of contact 
between Tipperah District and the State of Hill Tipperah, besides 
being the District boundary, is also the Imperial Frontier-line of 
British India. It was defined in 1854 by Messrs Leycester and 
Campbell, the former acting as arbitrator on the part of Govern- 
ment, and the latter on the part of the Kijd of Hill Tippeiah. 

Jurisdiction. — ^The jurisdiction of the Civil and S^ons Judge 
of Tipperah extends over the adjoining District of Nodkhdll, which, 
until the year 1823, formed one District with Tippeiah. The limits 
of the magisterial and revenue jurisdictions differ considerably. The 
Collector reported in 1870 that *the magisterial jurisdiction over 
pargttttd Kidbd rests with Tipperah, while the revenue of the fargaad 
is paid into the NodkhiK treasury ; and again, the revenue of a 
portion of largatid Jaydnshihl is paid to the Maimansinh Collector, 
while the magisterial, civil, and revenue cases are decided in this 
District Similarly, the revenue of Sindhd, Daijibdju, and 
Kurikhdi, in fargand Baiddkhdt is psid at Comillah (Kunulld), 
while the titfipds are within the magisterial and civil juri^iction of 

' Ob the ist Juiuaiy 1876, the police circle (tiJmd) of Gihfigilniiyi was 
transferred firom the District of Tipperah to NoikUUl. The statistics given in 
this Account weic^ however, all collected before the transference was mode^ and 
except where it is otherwise stated, they relate to the District before the removal 
of Mnd Chhagolniiyi. 
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Maimansinh. The revenue of a portion of pargoinA Rokanpur is paid 
into the Dacca CoUectorate, but the magisterial and civil jurisdictions 
over that portion remain with this District The revenue of tappi 
Khalilibddy xsipar^ind Pditkird, is paid into this treasury, while its 
civil and criminal cases are decided at Dacca. Pargand Sylmpur 
is wholly under the revenue jurisdiction of this District, while a 
portion of it is subject to the civil and magisterial jurisdiction of 
Dacca. Besides the above, there are about forty or fifty small 
villages and cAars^ the revenue jurisdiction over which lies with 
this District, while the magisterial and civil jurisdictions are either 
at Dacca, Maimansinh, or Nodkhili.’ It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the term ^revenue jurisdiction* refers only to the collec- 
tion of the Government revenue from the land ; and that for all 
other fiscal purposes, such as excise and income-tax, the limits of 
the revenue and magisterial area are uniformly coincident. The 
principal reason assigned for the want of uniformity between the 
magisterial, civil, and revenue jurisdictions is that, previous to the 
Decennial Settlement, powerful landholders were in the habit of 
taking forcible possession of the estates of their weaker neighbours, 
and were not careful where the land was situated, so long as they 
could seize on the rent. When the boundaries and jurisdiction of 
Tipperah and the adjoining Districts were defined, many detached 
portions of estates were found to lie within a different District from 
that to which the parent estate belonged. Under Act VI. of 1853, 
it was provided that the revenue of these outlying portions should 
be paid to the Treasury of the District of the parent estate ; while 
ail criminal and Civil questions were still to be heard in the District 
in which the minor portions were actually situated. Up to July 15th 
1875, the District of Tipperah was included within the jurisdiction 
of the Commissioner of Chittagong, but on that date it was trans- 
ferred to the Dacca Division. 

History. — The Rijds of Tripurd (or Tipjwah) form one of the 
few families of the Lower Provinces whose annals have been 
rendered available to European scholars. The • information which 
they yield will be embodied in the Account of Hill Tipperah (post, 
463-467), the territory still under the Rijd's semi-independent con- 
trol. The present Account deals only with the British District. 
The name Tripurd was probably given to the country in honour of 
the temple at Uddipur, of which remains still exist. This temple 
now ranks as the second Tlrtha^ or sacred shrine, in this port of 
Bengal ; it was dedicated either to Tripuradana, ' the sun *god,* or 
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to Tripureswari, the mistress of the three worlds. Mr. Browne 
riiint. that there can be no doubt that the District, which at one 
time was limited to the country situated in the neighbourhood of 
the Uddipur Temple, took its name from the goddess. The appel- 
lation was given by the Aryan-speaking immigrants, or by the 
adjacent Aryan settlers of Lower Bengal. The Tipperah tribes, 
says Captain Lewin, ‘recognise no generic term by wUch their race 
may be designated. If you ask a man of what race he is, he will 
tell you the name of his clan, Puran, Osuie, or whatever it may be ; 
but if he is speaking Bengali, he will use the generic term Tipperah.' 
Historians, writing from Muhammadan sources, have identified the 
District with Jdjnagar or Jhdjnagar. The Jdjnagar of Eastern 
Ttwig al should be carefully distinguished from Jdjpur in Orissa; but 
its identification with Tipperah rests on a doubtful basis ; and the 
local authorities state that the name was never known to the people 
of the District themselves, or, at any rate, is not remembered by them. 
Jdjnagar might, however, readily enough be applied to a country 
containing a famous place of pilgrimage, and is a common name 
for these shrines {tirthas), from the Sanskrit root yaj, to worship, 
which lengthens out into ydj in a number of words connected with 
sacrificing. Jdjnagar, the City of Worship or Sacrifice, might be 
applied to the sacred place in Tipperah, for the same reason as a 
corresponding spot in Orissa bears the name of Jdjpur. If it ever 
bore the Musalmdn name of Jahdjpur, it derived the appellation 
from the circumstance that ' the revenue of this part of India was at 
one time monopolised by the Mughul Admiralty Department,' as 
explained by Mr. J. F. Browne, C.S., in his report on the District 
‘One estate bears the name of the natuiri, or “ Fleet Estate and 
the two largest portions of pargani Sardil are still known by the 
peasantry as the estates of the fourteen and the eight ships, a de- 
nomination which indicates the ancient form of the revenue paid by 
them to the State. It was with the aid of fleets collected in this 
part of the country, that Shdistd Khdn, nephew of the Empress 
Nur Jahdn, conquered Chittagong, which, in commemoration of the 
success of the Musalmdn arms, was at that time called Isldmdbdd.’ 
When, in 1765, the District of Tipperah came under the con- 
trol of the East India Company, more than one-fifth of the pre- 
sent area was under the immediate rule of the Rdjd of Hill 
Tipperah, who merely paid a tribute of ivory and elephants. In 
earlier times, it is certain that the Rdjds of Hill Tipperah gained 
conquests and possessions which carried the bounds of their kingdom 
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beyond the present limits of Tipperah District It is, however, 
almost impossible to ascertain with accuracy any detaUs of the 
early lustoiy of the Britirii portion, as the people have no written 
records ; while the Rigmild or “ Chronicles of Tipperah *' in Ben- 
gali, and the references in Muhammadan writings, relate almost 
excluavely to the State of Hill Tipperah, and but very slightly 
to the country which now.forms the Regulation District. This, at 
l ^aar, is dear, that -as early as the thirteenth century Tipperah had 
readied some degree of material prosperity, for when Muhammad 
Taghral invaded the country in the year 1279 a.d., he was able to 
carry off a large amount of booty, in addition to 160 elephants. 
Again, in about the year 134S a d-. Khwija invaded Tipperah 
and plundered it ; but despite these and other invasions, the king- 
dom of Tipperah remained independent up to the time of ShujA- 
ud-dln Khin, who reduced it to subjection about the year 1733 
A.D.> The Muhammadans, however, did not occupy the whole 
of the kingdom, but appear to have contented themselves with 
the lowlands, which alone came on the rent-roll of Bengal, 
and lay within the jurisdiction of the Nawdb, while the hilly 
tracts to the east remained in the possession of the Tipperah 
Rdjl The chief object that attracted the Mughuls to Tipperah 
appears to have been the abundant supply of elephants yielded 
by the country. The tribute imposed on the Rdji was paid in 
elephants, and even the rent of a village (Sondrgdon) in Dacca 
District held by the Tipperah Rdjds ‘ was paid in so many kinds 
of elephants as were agreed upon ; just as the tribute and taxes 
of SardU in the north of the District of Tipperah used to be paid 
into the Nawdb’s treasury at Dacca in the form of a stipulated 


number of boats.’* . z 

From the date of the subjection of Hill Tipperah unUl 1705 
A.D., when the East India Company assumed the DiwdtA, no altera- 
tion in the government took place. An account of the administra- 
tive history of the District under British rule is given on page 437 

of this Stotistical Account . 

In the year i860 a very serious raid was committed by Itukis 
(Rookies) or Lushdis on the District of Tipperah. ‘ On the 3r st 
January, before any intimation of their purpose could reach us, the 
Kukls, after sweeping down the course of the Phenl, burst mto the 


• The date of the snhjagation of HiU Tippewh ia given bjr different aathoritiea 

as 1728 A.D., 1733 A.n., end 1739 * “• 

• Cakutta Rtmew, xxxv., September to December iSCo. 
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plains of Tipperah at Gihdgalniiyi, burnt and plundered fifteen 
villages, murdered a hundred and eighty-five British subjects, and 
carried off about a hundred captives. Troops and police were at 
once hurried to the spot, but the Kukfs had only remained a day or 
two on the plains, retreating to the hills and jungles by the way they 
came.’> The hill-men who had perpetrated this attack on Tipperah 
District were reported from the first to be the followers of Rattan 
Puiyd, whose du was known to live far up between the sources of 
the Phenf and the KanuphuH. ‘ In January i86i, a large body of 
military police under Captain Raban marched against Rattan Puiyi's 
village. No sooner had they appeared in sight, than the Kukfs 
themselves set fire to the place and fled to the jungles. A good 
deal of damage was done to the Kukfs in various ways; but 
beyond proving to the savages that their fortresses were not inac- 
cessible, it cannot be said that much else was effected.' Since the 
raid of i860 no attack has been made by the Kukfs on the District 
of Tipperah. 

Physical aspect of the Counthy.— British Tipperah presents 
a continuous flat and open surface, with the exception of the isolated 
Ldltnii range. The District is laid out for the most part in well- 
cultivated fields, intersected in all directions by rivers and kMUs, 
which are partially affected by the tides. All communication 
and transport are effected by means of boats, except during 
the few months of the hot weather, when the village footpaths 
can be made use of. The country near the boundary of Hill Tip- 
perah becomes more undulating. Its principal features are con- 
tinuous low hills, which 'present the appearance of a table-land, with 
an average height of forty feet above the plains, and are covered 
with forest, in a state of nature; and wherever cultivated, which 
is only in the valleys between the ridges, good crops of rice are pro- 
duced. From the yearly flow of water from the high lands into the 
marshes between the hills, a good supply is procurable at all 
for irrigation.’* Near the large rivers towards the west, the lands 
are under water during the rainy season. The native villages are 
usually built amid planutions of mangoes, plantains, Haih Ivhmi , 
dates, or betel-nut and cocoa-nut palms. 

The surface soil in the lowlands is uniformly light and sandy ; 

* A Memonndam on the North-East Frontier of BeiwaL by Mr. Alexander 
Madieniie. 

* Geographical and Statistical Report on the District of Tipperah, by Mr. R. 
B. Smart. 
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but in the hi^ paits, a deep alluvial soil altenates with hfud t 
of day and sand. 

H1LI&— No mountains are situated within the Diatiict. Theonly 
hills are the Lilmli range, about five miles west of the dvil station 
of Comillah (Kumilli). These hills^ which nowhere exceed 1 00 feet in 
height, extend north and south for a distance of 10 miief , and are 
ai miles in circumference. They are formed of decompose gneiss, 
and are densely wooded. The average elevation of the range is 40 
feet above the plains, and 90 feet above the level of the sea. Cotton 
is the principal production of the Ldlmii hills ; but when the surftce 
soil has been washed down into the villages, the plough is used and 
excdlent crops of rice are obtained. The Collector reports that, if 
the jun^e were deared away, the hills could easily be ascended by 
wheeled-carriages in all directions. On the summit of the Mayninmti 
hill, situated north of the Ldlmdi range, the Riji of the neighbouring 
state of Hill Tipperah has built a small house for the use of the 
European residents of Comillah (Kumilli). This hill, about too 
feet high, has the greatest elevation in the range, and its summit 
forms the most picturesque spot in the District Another pretty 
spot is where the road between Comillah (Kumilli) and Kili Bixir 
passes through the range. The right of property in the Lilmii hills 
was some time ago claimed by the Riji of Tipperah ; but, with 
the exception of the site of the house at Maynimtl, his claim was 
disallowed by Government Subsequently, however, the hills were 
sold to the Riji for jCnoo. 

' In t875,’ says the Statistual R^rter (August 1876), 'when the 
new cart-road 60m Comillah to Kill Bizir was commenced, a s n a i l 
fort was discovered on the highest point of the range, nem the 
centre of the hills. On clearing the dense jungle in which it was 
buried, the fort was disclosed, built of brick, rectangular in shape, 
and about soo yards square. In the middle a large mound is 
observable ; but the whole place is so far sunk in the soil, that it is 
difficult to form any conjecture as to the style of architecture. It is 
perhaps of Muhammadan construction. There are legends of a great 
battle in this neighbourhood between the invading Muha mm a d an 
force and the Tipperahs and other hillmen— -a battle which was 
most likely fought during the first great invasion by the Mohammad 
<t«n« in the thirteenth century. Not far from this fort were found 
some Hindu statues very handsomely carved. In type, ^fhey are 
distinctly aboriginal, and not orthodox Hindu, the pig being intro- 
duced in the bas-relief; the snake also figures in the groups. The 
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wbolemge ihowatnces of occupation in former times by Hindus— 
most probably by the Tipperah royal fiunily, the range being called 
after tbe princess lilrriij, of the rrqral house of Tqiperah. On 
seroral of the peaks ate to be seen small ftnes coveted with 
juB^ the {urmades of which are only just visible above the tree- 
topa* 

Rrvn SyaTtM.— The Meghni, which tuns along the entire 
western boundary, is the only river navigable throughout the year 
by tndmg boats of loo mawub, or say four tons burden; but the 
Gumti^ IMkitii, and Titfa are navigable by craft of that size for a 
considetable portion of their course. 

The Miomi.— * Opponte to Chindpur, the Mcf^ recdves the 
waters Of the Ganges and BiOhmaputra; and by the union of these 
three immense rivers the channd is considerably enlarged, and 
becomes studded with idands and sandbanka It continues its 
course southward, and empties itself into the Bay of Bengal The 
navigation of tiiis river is attended with various difficulties; by night 
it is altogether unsafe Boats are often destroyed by floating timber; 
snaga or trees fastened by then branches to the bottom of the 
river, whose tops rise to a few inches below the surffice, are still 
more dangerous. The river in its upper part is narrow. In the 
< time of Major Rennel, the confluence of the Meghni and Brihma- 
pntra was 6o miles fiirther north than at present, near the village of 
Bhairab Bisir.’ ‘ Alluvion and diluvion, with changes in the course 
of the river, constantly take place. A particular phenomenon 
connected with ihe Meghni calls for special notice. Loud reports 
resembliug the discharge of cannon are fiequently heard ftom the 
ndghbourhood of the river, and have never yet been satisfactorily 
accounted for. Although these sounds may due to the falling in 
of the banks, yet this cause seems scarcely adequate to the efiect 
produced. So^ alluvial islands (rAorr) are constantly springing 
up in tile Meghni. The river is affected by the tide to ffie extreme 
north of the District, and haa a bore at certain seasons. It is not 
fordable during any season of the year. 

The GumtI. — N ext to the Meghni the most important river in 
the district is the Gumtf, which rises in the Tipperah Hills, and divides 
the district of Tipperah mto two neariy equd portions. It enters 
the District about eight miles east of Comillah (Kumilli), and after 
flowing generally in a westerly course, falls into the Meghni at 
* Report on the Dirtikt of Tippcnh, by Mr. K B. Smart, p. 5. 
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ae COM ma diy aeuaitt it n fordable at many The only 

towns of importaim 00 its banks are Comillah (KonulUiX JifiuBui 
andPindiiRiUiaitt ; and its only tributariea are in^Uicaat stfeams! 
llie entile coarse of tlw Gumti, indnding its windii^ it 66 miles ; 

but from the point where it enten the District to where it join 
the hs course is only 36 milf^ 

Tn DIkAtiA enters the district from Hill Tippenh, near 
ShnAg^if and flows throngh the soathem part of the District, being 

fed t^nnnietoashilleticains; its length is about 150 miles. After 

taking a westerly course past LAkshim. Chitosi, and HAji^J, it 
sweeps suddenly round to the southward 6| miles east of ChAadpur, 
and entities itself into the MeghnA a little above the village of 
RAipur, in the district of NoAkhAli. 

Tbs TItAs. — T he only other large river b the TitAs^ which waters 
the nordiem part of the Dutrict, and debouches' into the Me^ at 
rAsrLAlpar, after a course of 9a miles. Tite chief town situated on 
its course b BrAhmanbAiiA, the headquarters of the Subdivision of 
the same name. 

Tire firilowing rivets are of less importance, but they are all 
navigable by boab of 100 maumb during at least su months of the 
year:— (i.) The Muhnr^ which passes throqg^ Tippemh District 
near dief^tlagong fionrier, for about 3 miles ; its direction bftom 
cast to south-west (a.) The BijAigang^ which comes from the Tip- 
perah Hills, and after a north-westerly course of as miles lalb into 
the TitAs. (3.) The Bortgang also comes from the Upperab Hilh^ 
and folb into foe Gumd and KjAi rivers ; its length b 45 miles. 

The bonks of neariy all foe rivers in foe District are low and abrupt, 
and foe beds sandy. Most of the tributaries of the M^^mA are 
(like the main stream) subject to foe influence of foe tide. Hie 
M^inA, in parts of its course, expands into sheets of water, resem- 
bling inbmd seas. The whole surface of foe District b intetsecled 
by kkd lt, or rutural water-courses, of which the most wnpaHut 
rise in Hill Upperah. 

Fbbub.— T liere are only eight ferries in Tipperfo District, and 
as a source of revenue they are unimportant Three of thcn^ at 
ConuHah (KnmillAX Companyganj, and Nurpur, are on foe Gus^ ; 
there are also thrw on foe Muhnrf, at ShubhApnr, PashurAm^ and 
Khardnmi At UJAaiahabr, there b a ferry aaom the THAs; and 
at NayAnpur one across the BijAL The following table shows the 
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aoKNUita for which the public femes were leased in the years 
187^71 and 1874-75 


Name 09 Fbbrv. 

Rbmtal. I 

189071. 


I. ComiUih (KnmUUL). 

X Vurimr, .... 

3. Comptnxganj, . 

4. Dinktsi^, 

ShnbhqMurf with five lubonlinate 

ferricit 
& PhihiiWbiit 

7. Khaichanif 

8. IQAniihahr. 
g, NayAnpor, 

Total, 

£39 0 0 

2 0 0 

41 0 0 

2 0 0 

29 10 0 
900 

I 0 0 

£S 3 8 0 

S 14 0 

44 0 0 

Abolidied. 

38 12 0 
500 
220 

18 0 0 
480 

£123 10 0 

/i 7 > 4 0 


EiiBANKiiBMTS.>-The only river embankment in the District of 
Tippeiah is the one that confines the Gumtl. The bed of this river is 
not deep enough to contain the body of water which every year pours 
dosm firom the hills ; and for the protection of Comillah (Kumilli) and 
the neighbourhood, an embankment has been construct for several 
miles along each bank of the river. This embankment appears to 
have been formerly in the hands of Government ; and when it was 
made over in 1845 to the landholders through whose estates it runs, 
a special clause was entered in their agreements with Government, 
that they would hold themselves responrible for the maintenance ot 
the structure, and for any loss whit^h might result from their neglect 
Even in years when the lam-felT is not exceptional, the river risef 
till the surfiwe of the water is as much as five feet above the leve 
of the Buiroanding countiy ; and when the rainfidl has been mon 
than usually heavy, the embankment has on several occasions been 
unable to resist the pressure^ and inundations causing much damage 
have ensued. At the time when this embankment sras made over 
to the um iiu U n, both the Commissioner and the Collector appear 
to have been of opinion that the structure had proved injurious to the 
neighbooiing estates; as the sudden breaches in it caused inundations 
of a mote disastrous character than if the water had been allowed to 
spread gradually. The last two occasions on which inundations 
ooeuied were in the years 1868 and 187$. In June 1868 a portion 
of the embankment about two miles west ofthe Station, gaveway, and 
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caused a great stream of water to flow in a sottthon diiecdon tomidf 

the Dikitid river. About fiftent sijuaie miles were submcrgedi 
and a large proportion of the dus tice^p destroyed; but there wu 
no loss of life. The heavy and continued r ainfall m the end of July 
and the b^irming of August tSys, caused the river to rise within 
the embankment to a height of at least eight feet above the level 
of the sunounding country, and for several days the Station was in 
imminent danger. The embankment, however, gave way at a pmnt 
about four miles above the Station, and the pressure lower down 
was thereby removed. It is estimated that about a hundred square 
miles of land were submeiged by this inundation, and great Hammy 
was caused to the aops. No loss of life, however, is known to 
have taken place. 

Canals. — The whole District is intersected by large AMli or 
water<courses ; and many of these would, if slightly deepened, be 
admirably suited for purposes of navigation. If this were done, it 
would be no longer necessary for boats to follow the tortuous course 
of the rivers. For example, the Chindpur MdJ, joining Skikir-hit 
on the Ddkitii river to Chdndpur on the M^hni, substitutes a 
short cut of three miles for a three days’ journey ; this Mdi was 
excavated in the year 1873, at a cost of ;^4oo. The Gokama 
Canal, in the north of the Brihmanbdrii Subdivision, is the means of 
avoiding a long winding on the Titis river ; it was deepened in 1875 
at a cost of ;£8o6. There are 104 separately-named small water- 
courses in the District, with an aggregate length of about 300 miles. 

Mr. Browne, in his Report on the District of Tipperah, says that 
* when the water-courses begin to run dry in the cold season, the 
inhabitants often dam them up at certain points for a few days ; 
when the water has accumulated in sufficient quantities the obstruc- 
tion is removed, and the result is that goods can be thus conveyed 
to market by b^ instead of by land carriage.' 

Lakes, Marshes. — ^There are no lakes in Tipperah District ; 
but the marshes {Uls) ate numerous, and cover an aggregate area of 
9a square miles. The following, accordmg to the statistics of the 
Board of Revenue, are the most extensive marshes in the District 
(1.) Atkopd iU in pargand Saidil, ar ea a b out i square mile, (a.) 
Alta W in pargand Sarlil, area I'a square miles. (3.) Bahjuni AE/ in 
targpnd Sardil, area 14 square miles. (4.) Bara in pargaad 
BawfaMiAt, area 3*4 square miles. (5.) Bandghu dU in pargand Bar* 
dikhat, area nearly 1 square mile. (6.) Baralle M m pargand Sariil, 
area 5*9 square (7.) Chantdr H! in pargand Sa r ii l, area 3*4 
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Moue mfleik (A) Ki|l* in SuiO, aits a t sqnait 

miles (9u) KaUi#tfin>tojnaiSarfa,aies neariy isqairemile. 
(i&) KhoU M/ in pugtHd Sariil, area neariy i aquait mile, 
(ii.) MflodaUrf in ywjpMftf Nnniagar, area neariy i sqm mile. 

Tbe number of by drowning reported by the pdioe in the 
year 1870 was s8s ; and of these 40 were men, js were women, 
and tio wem rfiiMw n. The avenge annual number of desdis by 
drowning during the past Eve years (1870-1874 indnstve) has been 
308^ of whidi 41 were men, 3s women, and 235 diildien. 

CoHMUifiTns mrasoiD in Rivas Thame— Several towns in 
die District have a laige population engaged in river trallic. Tim 
fanowing are the most m90ctant^— ChEnd^ on dm MegMi; 
rvimiiiaiij Jihiganj, Pinchpukhurii, and lilpur, on the Gumd; 

Biipur, Hij^anj, on dm DikEtii; and Ganripnii and 
BriUbmanlririi on dm Titis The principal tnffic on dm riven is in 
rice; and dm Commissioner of Chittagong esrimaled, in his Annual 
Rqwrt Car 1870-73, diat not lem dian oneriiiid of dm total 
crop is eqmrted. In his Report for 1874-75, the Comnimioner 
dm total riceoiop of dm District at 17,050^000 as e iw nfr 
(834,191 tons); of whidi, after deducting the amount required for 
local oonsuihpition and for seed, he thinks that as much as 7,183,914 
nTsmTff, or 4s per cent, is the sniphis available fix eaportation. 
Jute^ safBower, betelnu^ dried fish, and hides are also exported by 
river in kige quantities The CoQector reported in 1870 that there 
are no riven or streams in dm District which could be applied as 
a SBotive power for maduneiy. 

ImuoATiOM is not genersDy practised in Tippenh, nor is it 
necessary, since all the low-lying lands are annn^ mundated by 
the of ul iow of dm rivers In cases where iiiigstion is needed, 
water is obtained fiom the tanks and ikdb s ca ttered over the Dis- 
trict Where the land is hig^ dm water is raised by means of a 
hollow tree in the fonn of a canoe (caDcd a /diii), which moves 
upon a fuknan placed near its ccntie. A long bamboo weighted 
at one end forms the lever, and niaes the /Sit when fiiD of water. 
On dm eastern houndaiy of the District under dm Tippenh Hills, 
dm cultivaton dam up streams tfll a sufficient sn^y of water 
b collected, which th^ then allow to flow over their fields. 

Fttnana. — Urn inhibitants along the banks of dm Megbod 
other huge riven dl live more or len by fidiing ; but no eidn- 
mdy fishing co mmunit y appean to exist in dm District and the 
fisheries are conduc t ed in a very rude manner. 'The demandftir 
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lish bang oonsideidrie, niion modes of catdiiiw 6ih lie 1 ^^ 
When the buds ue inundated duruy the miny mondis, lUh b vetv 
scaice, and thepoor resort to theditchesandswamps. Theshniite 

method b to mise small banka to confine die watv, iriiich b Sm 
thrown out and the fish left high and diy. The AM b eilenabdr 

used in small Bbeama, and when the wattt b shallow bige quantilbi 

aro caufl^t in dib manna, but the fish are small. The trip 
b also mudi used by die poor who catch fish for their own o» 

sumption. The large Masd7 net, which b managed fiom t boal^b 

used at all seaaons of the yew, even during the height of the nba 

when the riven are floodeil, and the larges fidi are caught Thtanet 

b of a triangubr form, and b raised and lowered by a leva. The 
largest net used b called the aAldr, the diameta of which bsoae> 
dma sixty feet The boat b taken to the middb of the stream and 
the net dropped; when it sinks to the bottom, die boa b allowed to 
drift until the sida of the net are dragged cloee to each odia, when 
the nrt b drawn to the shore. The fiaheibs are oa 1 ^ die 
umbiddn, and each fisherman earns on an avenge abort Rs.s 
(loa) a moadi.'* The District Superintendent of Police reported, m 
Deomba 1874, tha diere are nineteen fisheria ta the District, 
on which dun are levied by the umMin a by the Ifssrhnldm 
Of diese fisheries; the most important, u well u the bigannmba, 
are on the Meghnd, Tibs, and DfiUtii. Besida paying 
dues, the fishermen are frequendy compelled to supply tte aasriedA* 
and then servants with fish, without charge. Only two fisheria are 
let by Government on lease ; the total amount of rent realised from 
them being ;£ao^ ras. 

Dried fidi b prepared in grat quantitia in the north of the Db- 
trict; die manha at the junction of Tipperah Distrirt with 
Sylhet; and oqioited to Chittagong and Dacca. 

The following are the nama of the principal riva and tank fish 
found in the Distrut': — Riva fish (r.) Aibd,(a.) /aqgdr,(3.) riimi;(4.) 
uU$h, (5.) kitkd, («.) ghiruyA, (7.) hathki, (8.)gii«nft; (9.) AfpAr, 
(10) tMm. Riva and tank fiA, (r.) (a.) Adtfl, (3.)gilow ^ , 

(4.)i*r, (5.) JwH(6.) (7.) hAOaiu, (8.) tmgri, (9.) (la) 

€h^ai^ (ti.) iyiUt (ra.) rAAidi, <14.) moluidif (ig.) 

rod; (rfi.) hat, {i'l.)gajtr, (iR) tiM, (19.) hhalsi, (aa) AfAs (ed); 
(ai.) hdni^ (aa.) Atfi>^(a3.) iMA, (a4.) (>5-) 

(a6.) mAgar, (aj.) (**•) **AUA, (19.) (3a) Afe a 

urn. 

' Report on the DUiiet of Tippcnh, by Mr. R. R Swart, p. 7. 
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Mamh Products and Marsh Cultivation.— Several of the 
ntmtAim (fiUs) in the District of Tippetah are utilised as pasture 
grauads. The Collector reported in 1870 that there is little pos- 
■bili^ of draining them, in consequence of a want of fidl for the 
water. Moreover, it is open to question whether the reclamation of 
these tiacts would be advisable ; as, if they were put under cultiva- 
tion, considerable difficulty would be felt in finding pasture for the 
cattle and buffaloes. The sikUpdti (Phiynium dichotomum) grows 
luxuriantly in the marshes, and the uM (i£schynomene paludosa) 
grows spontaneously and in large quantities in swampy landk Many 
of the islands and sandbanks in the M^h^ produce abundance 
of reeds, which are used for thatching and for constructing light 
fences. 

Long-stbmmbo Rice is extensively grown in the District, particu- 
larly in the swamps and marshes of parguni Sardil. It can be 
grown in a great depth of water, and the stem keeps itself above the 
suffice by growing as the water rises. A European gentleman, a 
landholder of long standing in the District, informed the Collector 
that on one occasion he measured a stem of rice a8 feet long. The 
principal varieties of long-stemmed rice are known by the nam«»g of 
AsudfUnr, kdUmdm'k, bat^jd, and d^M. 

Drainage.— The line of drainage in the District is generally from 
west to east, along the numerous feeders of the Meghni. 

Minerals. — In the year 1871, some iron ore was found in the 
l i lmAi hiUs, and a specimen was forwarded to the Geological Sur- 
vey Office for examinatioiL It was pronounced to be the common 
brown iron ue (hydrated sesqui-oxide of iron), mixed with a con- 
siderable amount of earthy matter; and when freed from the sandy 
day with which it was surrounded, it yielded 38 5 per cent, of iron. 
It was further stated by the geological examiner, that the quantity 
obtainable in the locality from which the specimen had been pro- 
cured was probably very limited, and that much richer and more 
valuable ores of iron are found abundantly in many parts of India. 

Forests, Jungle Produce.— The hills ve thickly 

wooded, and there are also dense jungles towards the south-west of 
the District. The total area of the jungles is, according to the statis- 
tics of the Board of Revenue, about 97 square miles ; but the forests 
are unimportant, and do not yield any revenue to Government The 
prindpal trees are — (1.) Bttr (Ficus Bengalensis), commonly known 
as the banian tree. (a.)i^(Ficusreligiosa). (3.)Ai>i(Azadirachta 
Indica,L.) ( 4 .)iCi^m 6 a(Naucleacadamba). (5.) (Diospyros 
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embiyq>teris)-the joke of the fruit mixed with chaicod is wed in 
calking boats. (6.) J'«f(iE^einaimeIos)— the fruit is eaten and used 
medicinally. (l.)/tApdi (Elsocaipus senatus)— the fruit is used in 
cuiiies by the natives. ( 8 .) 5 !tMi(f(Bombazmalabaricum>— thecotton 
is used for stuffing mattresses and pillows, and has a silky appear- 
ance. (9.)/dmuH (Eugenia jambolana)— the fruit is eaten, the wood 
is hard and useful for building purposes. (lo.) ImE (Tamarindus 
Indica) — the wood is excellent, hard and close-grained, and used for 
oil and sugar mills ; the fruit is used for «»a«oni«g food, and the 
leaves medicinally, (i i.) Am (Mangifeia Indica) — the miingni«i of this 
District are among the worst in Bengal ; the wood is of an inferior 
quality, yet, owing to its being in abundance, it b much used, (is.) 
Khgur, or ^te-palm (Phoenix sylvestris) — a valuable tree ; the juice is 
extracted and made intogur, the leaves are made into mats. (13.) 
Tdl (Borassus flabdliformis) — the wood is used for posts of houses 
and other building purposes, the leaves are used for making large fana 
(14.) Betel-nut (Areca catechu) grows perpendicularly to a height 
of from 50 to 80 feet; the nut is exported in large quantities. (15.) 
The bamboo (Bambusa, various species) grows in clumps ; in point 
of utility it is one of the most important members of the vegetable 
kingdom. (r6.) (Calamus, various species) grows spontaneously 
all over the District; the rattans are split and made into baskets and 
other wickerwork, and twisted into cables for boats ; they are also 
used for binding and thatching. A list of the indigenous plants 
used for medicinal purposes is given subsequently (pp. 451, 45a). 

There are no castes in the District who subsist solely by collect- 
ing and trading in jungle produce; but the Tipperahs, who are 
also agriculturists, carry on a trade in firewood cut in the Ldimdi 
hUls. 

Pasturage.— There are three classes of pasture lands in Tipperah : 
— first, inundated lands and marshes, which are so filled by the 
rains that they are covered with weeds, and never become dry; 
secondly, the deserted sites of villages; thirdly, the sides of marshes, 
tanlr«, and roads. This last class of pasture lands forms the chief 
resource of cattle during the rains. Chantdr bU, 'mpargand Sariil, 
is used as pasturage ; its area is a’4 square miles, and the Collector 
reported in 1870 that its value as pasture land was about jCtso per 
annnm The people Uving on the borders of the SUte of Hill 
Tipperah pasture their cattle in the foresU beyond the British 
boundary, but they live on the produce of their rice lands, situated 
within Tipperah District 
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FUUB Natorjb.— The wild tnimali of Tippeiah indude de- 
phaina, tigers leopaids, wild boon, jackali^ and buffaloea. 

The Collector reported in 1870 that the amall game found in die 
District consist of 'hares, geese, ducks, curlew, plovers, pigeons 
(induding the imperial pigeon), pheasants^ jungle fowl, partridge, 
quail, snipe^ and florican/ A list of the fish obtainable in the Dis- 
trict has been already given on page 367. 

Bufilo4kins are prepared in some numbers for sale; and the 
Collector reported, in 1874, that some trade is carried on m the 
f flciiM of birds, prindpally kingfishers, which are caught in large 
quantities in Tipperah. Theae skins are cured with the feathers 
attached, and are sent to Chittagong for eiportation to Burmah and 
China. 

The number of deaths reported to the police in die year 1868 as 
having been caused by wild beasts was 30 ; but the average number 
of deaths per armunt during the five years ending in 1874 was 
only 9. The sums pud for the destruction of wild beasts amounted 
in 1868 to Cl, iss.; in 1873-74 to £*% sa.; in 1874-75 to 5a 
The average amount paid during muh of the five yean 1870-75 was 
^11, 14s. The number of deadis fiom snakediite reported as 
having occurred in the year 1868 was 76 ; and the average number 
of deaths per aimum fiom the same cause; during the five yean 
ending in 1874, was 54. A reward of two imdr (sdL) per head 
has been ofle^ since January 1874 fiir every cobra destroyed and 
brought in; but during the year 1874 the reward was only once 
demanded. 

Early Estiiiatis of the Populatiok. — According to the returns 
of 1801, the population of Tipperah District was estimated at 750,000, 
but this pro^bly included the population of Nodkhdli. Assuming 
the population of Nofkhdli to have been, as now, nearly one^f 
that of Tipperah, the population of the latter District in tiot would 
be somewhat less thim halfa-million. Mr. J. F. Browne, in his 
General Report on the District of Tipperah (1866), estimated the 
population of the District at 700,500 inhabitants, or 364 persons 
per square mile, according to the area (3647 square miles) adopted in 
his Report. The District was surveyed in i86i<64 ; and Mr. R. B. 
Smar^ the Surveyor, in his Geographical and Statistical Account of 
the District (18M), states that 'the number of inhabitants in the 
District ascertained fiom actual census is 717,470 persons, living in 
143,543 houses.' This gives 4*93 persons per house, or 370*33 per 
square mile, according to the area (3654*63 square miles) given by 
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Ifr. Sm^ The Odlector of Tippenh reported, m 1870^ that in 
his opiDioii the popnlstioD dien coosideiablyeioeeded the 
of Mr. Browne and Mr. Smart, which were published in 1866, and 
could not be less than 300 per square mile Taking the arei of 
8654-63 square m^ given in Mr. Smart’s Survey Repots u cor- 
rect, this would give a total population of 796489 peison% in- 
habithtg 159,878 houses, according to the Collector’s of 

five persons to each house. 

Census or tfiys.-— A more accurate Census was taken by the 
authority of Govermnent m January 1878, and all the previous esti- 
mates were found to have been much bdow the truth. The agency 
employed m taking the Census of 187s is thus described in the 
Census Report 

* A paid supervisor was appointed for each tMjid, but the enume- 
rators were not paid for their work. It was found, however, that a 
large number of them were not suflkiently educatnl to be able to 
fill up the printed forms. They could write their own names, but 
very little else. The supervisors were therefore directed to appoint 
nmkanirst to assist the uneducated enumerators in writing up the 
final returns. Had paid enumerators been appointed, those who 
were to reoeiTe no remuneration would either not have done their 
duty at al^ or would have done it in a perfunctory manner. The 
supervisois were also allowed peons to circulate forms, to sununon 
enumerators^ etc The village police or ckaukUUn were too busy 
with their own crops to be willing to render much assistance in this 
way, and in some instances individuals preferred to resign their 
appmntments. In places where the aamtiidar^ tm iit or agents 
were found, they were employed either u enumerators or u super- 
visors of ■mall tracts of country assigned to them. Paid enume- 
rators were employed to take the census of persons employed 
or living in boats^ as such duties required constant and pro- 
tracted attentioiL There were thirty of these employed in the 
Subdivision of Btdhmanbdiii, and tsrelve in the rest of the District.’ 
The general belief in the District at the time of taking the Census 
was^ that a poD or house-tax would follow the counting; and 
atelwi flii the Government oflkers gave earnest assurai^ to the 
oontmy, they in many cases foiled to remove the sn^ticions of die 
people, and in several instances the villagers reused to pot down 
their infimt children, on the ground that they were too yourtg to 
be taxed. 

The results of the Census disdosed a total population in Tipperah 
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District of i,S33>93i persons, inhabiting 307,011 houses. The num- 
ber of persons per square mile is 578 ; the number of villages per 
square mile, s’33 ; and the number of houses per square mile, 116. 

The following table, which is taken verbatim fiom the Census 
Report, illustrates the distribution of the population, in each police 
aide {thdnS) and Subdivision. The suMivisional figures are re- 
produced on pp. 441, 443, in treating of the administrative divisions 
of the District, but they are here exhibited as a whole. 


Abstract or the Area and Population of each Pouce Circle 
(ThAnA) in the District of Tipperah. 


Subdivision. 

TUtUL 

Jt 1 

‘5s 

Number of houses. 

Total Populadoo. 




Hbad Quarters . 
Subdiwion. ' 

Subdivision. 1 

Gmiillah (KnuuUdX 
Barikimld, . 

ThollA, . . . 

Ddddkindi, . . 

Naninhpur or ) 

Tublubdgurl. r 

M. ; 

Jaganndthdighi, . 
Chhi^nAi^i . 

736 

335 

705 

947 

470 

5 M 

67a 

38a 

aoo 

35,635 

ao ,354 

41.348 

33,166 

a6^683 

13.818 

20,335 

M .779 

* 3,773 

133 , t 6 a 
103,608 
ai 3 , 55 o 
167,001 

ia 9 ,a 95 

67,584 

96,445 

73,303 

114,70a 

168 

309 

176 

375 

133 

144 

189 

574 

4-8 

51 

5*3 

50 

4-8 

49 

47 

SubdiviaionAl total, 

4.949 

319,871 

1,086,649 

B 

4'9 

Kaibd, . 

Gauripuid, 

Brihmanbdrii, 

5*5 

SIO 

4«6 

38,396 

18,130 

40,714 

130,105 
106^116 
31 1,061 

348 

305 

453 

m 

Subdivisioiial toul, 

1,001 

87,140 

447,383 

373 

B 

I^iSTRicT Total, 

6,150 

307,011 

1.533.931 

*49 

■ 


Population classified according to Sex, Ace, etc — The 
total population of Tipperah District consisted in 1S73 of 1,533,931 
souls— viz., 783,391 males and 751,540 females. The proportion 
of males in the total District population is 51 per cent, and the 
averap pressure of the j^ple upon the soil, 578 per square mile. 
Qaarified according to religion and age, the Census gives the follow- 

* This tkdni was tnufened from Upperah to NoAUiiU District on the lit 

Jannsiy 187& 
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ing results: — Muhammadans — under twdve years of ag^ 
308,080, and females i8o,8$6 ; above tvrdve yean^ males 300^333, 
and females 304,405. Hindus— under twelve years of age, ■"■if 
91,633, and females 77,787 ; above twelve years, males r8a,3S9, 
and females r88,387. Christians— under twelve years of age^ males 
39, and females 33 ; above twelve years, males 47, and females 47. 
Other religious denominations, not separately — under 

twelve years of age, males 15, and females tt ; above twelve years, 
males 15, and females 34. Population of all religions— under twelve 
years of age, males 399,747, and females 358,677 ; above twelve 
years, males 483,644, and females 493,863. The percentage of 
children not exceeding twelve years of age in the population of 
different religions is as follows : Muhammadans — proportion of mal** 
children, ar'o per cent, and of female children, 18*3 per cent ; 
total proportion of children of both sexes, 39*3 per cent of the total 
Muhammadan population. Hindus — proportion of male children, 
17*0 per cent, and of female children, r4‘4 per cent ; total propor- 
tion of children of both sexes, 33*4 per cent of the total Hindu 
population. Christians— proportion of male children, 19*9 per cent, 
and of female children, 157 per cent ; total proportion of children 
of both sexes, 35*6 per cent of the total Christian population. 
Other religious denominations — proportion of male children, 33*1 
per cent, and of female children, 16-9 per cent ; total proportion 
of children of both sexes, 40 0 per cent of the tottl * other ’ popula- 
tion. Population of all religions — proportion of male children, 19*5 
per cent, and of female children, 16*9 per cent ; total proportion 
of children of both sexes, 36*4 per cent of the total District popula- 
tion. 

The number and proportion of insanes, and of persons otherwise 
afflicted with iii£rmitie8, in Tipperah District, is returned in the 
Census Report as follows Insanes— males 376, and females lae ; 
total 396, or -0358 of the total population. Idiots— malea 59, and 
f»in«i>a 33 ; total 83, or '0053 of the population. Deaf and dumb 
-^nales 340, and females it9; total 459, or 0399 of the popula- 
tion. Blind-^nales 870, and females 385 ; total 1355, or *0818 of 
the population- Lepers— males 560, and females 73 ; total 633, or 
■0413 of the population. The total number of male intirms amounts 
to 3105, or *3690 per cent, of the total male population ; number of 
infirm., 730, or -0958 pcT Cent of the total female population. 
The total number of such in6rms of both sexes is 3835, or *1841 
per «T"t of the total District population. 
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PopoLATioif AOOOsmifG ID OocuPATKMid— The deuib dKnniig 
the oocopationi of die peiqile, given in tbe District Ccnmt Conpilar 
tioDt are here omittedi as tbejr do not stand the test of s t a tistir al 
ciitkiani. 

Ethnical Division or thb Pioplb.— The Muhammadans fonn 
a laige majority of the poptdatkm of Tippeiah District Theynom- 
her 993*564 or 64*8 per cent of the total popnlatkm ; while die 
Hindus^ or persons of Hindu (Nigin, amount to 436^33. or sg'g per 
cent of the inhabitants The semi-Hinduised aboi^al tribes are 
returned in the District Census Cominlation at 99,800^ or 6*5 per 
cent ; and the pure aboriginal tribes at 4008, or *a6 per cent of 
the population. In addition to these, there were in the District at 
the time oftbe Census of 1873,35 non-Asiatica, 16 persons of mixed 
European and Asiatic race, and 9 Aaadcs, natives of neither India 
nor Burmah. 

Ihe District Census Compilation of Mr. Magrath, CS. thus dassi- 
fies the difierent nationalities, races, castes, etc., with the respective 
numbers of each. The list of Hindu castes will be reproduced on 
a subsequent page, but arranged on a different principle of classifi- 
cation, accordng to the rank held by each in lo^ esteem. 



Na 

Namb or Racb ob Caste. 

Na 

I^NON-ASIATICS. 

Engluh, . 

. . . 
Welsh, . . 

French, 

PortogaeM, 

1 

B. Naiiwa of hUBa mmd 
BriHsk BunmUu 

I. Aborigmat Tribe . 
Tippcnh, 

NeC .... 
KbdM, . . 

3 t <»4 

Total, . 

3 S 

Tbhbnjij 

Mekhhili, . 


llw-MIXED RACES. 

Ennoum, 


Knkl, .... 

6 

16 

Total, . 

4,008 

m.— ASIATICS. 

A. Oder iiam Naihm d/ 
BrUiak 

mA 

lew, • • • • 

MnnipaH, 


a. Semi-JiMmud 
At^rigime, 
Chandil, 

MU. ... . 

CUniraiidMadit. 

Mihtar, .... 
BhoniiaU, 

Kod^ .... 
R^laui, . . . 
Dan, .... 

81,155 

3.970 

4 .aS« 

210 

S. 5 M 

•03 

■ 890 $ 

ToIaI, . 
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Mamb op Racb OB Cxm 


Namb op Racb OB Castb 


s. Stwd^Hmdmsid 
ASdigma 

HApif • • ■ • 

KkxK .... 
ShikU* ^ 

Sf; ; ; ; 

Othciii ■ • • . 

Total, . 


^ Hmim. 

0.) SurnioR Castbs. 
Brjhnum, 

lUjpiit, .... 

ToCbI, . 

(U.) IKTB&MBDIATB CaSTRS. 

Kitiithy 

BBidya.. . . . 

Total, . 
(ill.) Trading Castes. 

Gandhabanik, 

Subanabanik, 

Poddir, 


(hr.) Pastoral Castes. 
Gddi, .... 

(v.) Castes engaged in 
preparing Cooked Food. 

Gamdr, .... 
Halwdi, 

Madik, .... 


(pL )— Aoricultvral 

CASTEB-WPwtf— n/. 
550 Sddra, . . . . 

158 Koerf, ... 

434 Knnnl, . 

loi Sadgop, 

” Chis4-dhop4, 

Agnri, . 


(vii.) Castes enoaoed 

CHIEFLY IN PbRSONAL 

Service. 


31.QSO Dhobd,. 
R»i6i Nijpit ^^ . 

33,181 Kahir, . 





Total, . 

(viii.) Artisan Castes. 

Kimir (blacksmith), . 
Kinsiri (braiier), . 
Sondr (goldsmith),. 
Rijmistri (mason), 
Sutiadkar (caipentcr), . 
Kumbhir tpottcr), 

LihcH (lacworker), 
SdnkhAri (shell-cattcr), . 
SunH (duller), . 

Tdi (oilman), 

Kaln (oibnan), 


(ix.) Weaver Castes. 
lUpili,. . • • 




(x.) Labouring Castes. 

(pL) Agricultural 


CbmiAH, 

Castes. 


Bcldir, .... 

KaibaittB, . 


Psti jAl, . . . • 

Bind, . . • • 

TimiMll, 

8,982 

322 

Total, . 

MAIL . . . • 

StS 44 
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Name or Race ob Cabtb. 

Na 

Name or Racboi Casts. 

Na 

(iL) Castu occupied 

IN 8ELUNO Fish and 
Vegetables. 


(zr.) Persons op Un- 
known OR Unspecified 
Castes, 

io*3S3 

Milifarsih, * 

(xiL) Boating and Fish- 
ing Castes. 

49 

Grand Total op Hindus, 

43^313 

7 . 10 s 

w 

6 . 30 s 

3,SIO 

90 

379 

4 . Persons of Hindu Origin 
not recognising Caste, 

Vaishnav, 

Sanyisi, 

Gosain, .... 

S .847 

3> 

147 

.... 
M4114, .... 
Minjiy .... 
Tior, .... 

Native Christian, . 

9S 

Pod, .... 
Bitbui, .... 

3*5 

131 

Total, . 

6,110 

Total, . 

17.S44 

5 . UMammadans, 


(xiii.) Dancer, Musician, 
Beggar, and Vagabond 
Castes. 

B&itL .... 
Nigardii, 

161 

Path&D, .... 

Sayyid 

Shaikh 

Unspecified, . 

213 

>830 

98^404 

16 ! 

Total, . 

993 .S 64 

Total, • 

*77 

6. Burmese, 

Magha, .... 


(liv.) Persons enumer- 
ated BY Nationality 

■ 

66 




ONLY. 

■ 

Total op Natives of 
India, 

I.S33371 


Total op Asiatics, . 

r.S33.88o 

Total, 



Grand Total, . 

I.533.93I 




Hill Tribes and Semi-Aboriginal low Castes. — ( i.) Tipper- 
AHS.— At the time of the Census of 1873 there were 3004 Tippeiahs 
living in six out of the twelve police circles of the District These 
people from the State of Hill Tipperah. They do not mix 
with Bengalis, but live apart by themselves; a lai;^ number of 
them dwell in the lilmii hills, where they are able to carry on their 
own fonn of cultivation undisturbed. Tlie Tippeiahs have a lan- 
guage of their own, but no written character. ‘ The religion now 
prevailing’ writes Mr. Browne in his Report, * is a form of Hindu 
worship; but it is said that before the accession of Trilochan, they 
worshipped no idbla, but objects of nature, t.g. tiees^ stones, animals. 
A trace of their old fiuth is to be found in their present practice of 
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sticking a bamboo in the groimd, during one of their religious festi- 
vals, and worshipping it. The Tipperah villages are under the con- 
trol of a headm^ who decides all petty disputes. The mode of 
cultivation practised is that known as jiming. A patch of forest 
thickly covered with jungle is selected, and all the shrubs, bamboos, 
and small trees are cut down ; when these have dried, they are 
fired, the ashes serring as manure, and rendering the soil extremely 
productive. The next operation is to sow the seed, which is done 
at the beginning of the rains ; seeds of paddy, cotton, millet, vege- 
tables, etc., are all mixed together, and dropped into little holes 
made with the ddo or bill-hook. Each crop ripens at its proper 
season, the cotton crop being gathered last of all (from October to 
December) ; and the success depends on the absence of very heavy 
rains either at the commencement or at the close of the rainy season.' 

A full description of the Tipperahs, their social customs and 
domestic habits, will be found in a subsequent part of this volume, 
in the Account of Hill Tipperah {post, pp. 482-488). Their dress 
is of the simplest description. Among the men a thick turban is 
worn ; and a narrow piece of homespun cloth, with a fringed end 
hanging down in front and rear, passes once round the waist and 
between the legs. In the cold season a rudely-sewed jacket is 
added. The males wear silver earrings, crescent-shaped, with little 
silver pendants on the outer edge. The dress of the women is 
equally unomate. The petticoat is short, reaching a little below 
the knee, and made of very coarse cotton stuff of their own manu- 
facture. It is striped in colours of red and blue. If the woman 
be married, this petticoat will form her whole costume ; but the un- 
married girls cover the breast with a gaily dyed cloth with fringed 
ends. The women never cover their heads. They wear earrings 
like the men ; but in addition to this ornament they distend the 
lobe of the ear to the size of half a crown, by the insertion of a 
concave-edged ring of silver, placed not through, but in, the lobe. 
Both sexes have long, black, abundant hair, which is worn in a 
knot at the back of the head. The use of false hair is common 
among them, especially with the women. The meshes of false hair 
are woven in among the back hair to make the knot look larger. 

Tipperahs eat every kind of flesh except beef. They bury their 
and after the death of a relative they absUin from meat fi>r a 
week. Many of the Tipperahs found in the District have taken 
refuge in British territory, in consequence of raids made by Kukfs 
upon their villages in Hill Tipperah. [For further details relating 
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to the Tippcrahs and to the country from which they come, see the 
Statistical Account of HUl Tipperah, post^ pp. 482-488.] 

(a.) The Kochs — number 203 — all live in the police circle {fhind) 
of Ldkshdm. The Kochs in this District say that they came originally 
from Kuch Behar, but they do not know when or why they left their 
own country. They follow the Hindu religion, and are regarded as 
Hindus by their neighbours. They do not live together as one 
tribe, but are scattered among several villages, and mix with other 
Hindus. They have no caste system. 

(3.) The RXjBANsfs— number 1295 — are to be found in the four 
police circles of Comillah, Likshdm, Jagannithdighi, and Kasbd. 
The early converts to Hinduism among the Kochs came from 
among the higher classes, who adopted the name of Kijbansfs, and 
are now fully recognised as Hindus by the general Hindu com- 
munity. A full description of these people is given in the Statistical 
Account of Kuch Behar State. (Vol. x. 346-358.) 

(4.) Mekhalis — number 28, — all in the sadr police circle. 
Their home was formerly in Manipur, and they fled thence in the 
year 1824, during the first Burmese war. They first took shelter in 
Hill Tipperah, where they remained until about the year 1863, 
when they migrated into Tipperah District. The reason assigned 
by them for leaving Hill Tipperah is, that they were suspected of 
taking the side of Nil Krishna Mdnikya, in the lawsuit between 
him and the present Rdjd. They do not live together, but are 
scattered among the rest of the villagers ; they have no peculiarities 
in their religion to distinguish them from other Hindus, and they 
are regarded as Hindus by their neighbours. 

(5.) PAhAriyAs. — A ccording to the Census returns there are 39 
persons in the police circle (thdnd) of Tubkibdgard, and 2 in the 
police circle of Jaganndthdighi, who go by the name of Pdhdriyd. 
As far as can be ascertained, these people are Tipperahs, and differ 
in no way from the other Tipperahs who do not bear this name, 
which means simply * inhabitants of the hills.’ The Pdhdriyds of 
Tubkibdgard say that they took shelter under British rule, in conse- 
quence of raids committed on their villages about twenty years ago, 
when many of their wives and children were carried off. 

Predatory Clans. — The only predatoiy clan in the District is 
that of the Bediyds, whose headquarters are at Balrdmpur, in par- 
gaptd Barddkhdt. * These persons,’ the Magistrate states, * corre- 
spond to the gipsies of Europe ; they deal in charms and amulets, 
and live on the credulity of the people. They are chiefly pilferers, 
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though not unfrequently mixed up in ddidMs (gang robberies). 
They mainly live in boats, though they have also houses in villages, 
separated from those of the other inhabitants.' 

Immigration and Emigration. — From time to time, as newly- 
formed alluvial chars appear on the Tipperah side of the Meghnii, 
peasants from the adjoining District of Dacca settle upon them. 
Most of these immigrant husbandmen are Muhammadans; and they 
do not, the Collector states, show any inclination to return to their 
original District, but finally amalgamate with the general population. 

Formerly, when raids were frequently made by Kiikfs upon Hill 
Tipperah, large numbers of Tipperahs used to leave their homes and 
take refuge under British rule. Many of these fugitives have settled 
in the District, and still carry on their own mode of cultivation. At 
the time of the Census of 1872 there were 3004Vrippcrahs in the 
District. Even now a few stray Tipperahs or Manipurfs occasionally 
settle in the District, but their numbers are inconsiderable. 

Several thousands of pilgrims pass through the District annually, 
in order to visit the shrines at Chandran;lth, in Chittagong Dis- 
trict, and the temple at Udaipur, in Hill Tipperah. 

No emigration now takes place from the District of Tipperah ; 
for although in former days the cultivators were regarded as nomadic 
in their habits, and were described as being ‘migratory as swallows,* 
they now scarcely ever move even from one village to another. 1 he 
Collector states, in his annual Report for 1872-73, that ‘what is 
usually understood by emigration, viz., transferring one's permanent 
home entirely to another land, at least for a considerable number 
of years, is absolutely unknown in Tipperah.* 

Hindu Castes.— The following is a list of the 43 principal castes 
in the District, arranged as far as possible according t() the position 
which they hold in local public estimation. The numbers of carh 
caste are taken from the returns of the Census of 1872, as revised 
in the District Census Compilation. 

(i.) Brdhman, the caste highest in the soci.!! scale. According to 
Mr. Browne's Report on Tipperah, the Brahmans of the District take 
the following order of social precedence — Rarhf, Vaidik, BArendra, 
and Apokrishta or di.sgraced Brahmans. ‘ 1 he first, second, and 
third classes perform religious offices for the higher and middle 
ranks of the Hindu community. The fourth class, whose ancestors 
are said to have disgraced themselves by receiving pay for the per- 
formance of funeral obsequies, form the priests of the lower castes 
with the exception of the Jugis, or weavers, who have priests of the 
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same class as themselves; and the carpenters (Sutradhais), who employ 
in that capacity persons of the Achdrjyi, or astrologer caste/ There 
are a few Kulin Brdhmans in the District, but kulin polygamy does 
not exist ‘ Its absence is owing to the fortunate circumstance that 
a Kulin Brdhman cannot cross the Meghnd without losing caste to a 
certain extent amongst his fellows/^ A description of Kulinism is 
given in the Statistical Account of the Twenty-four Parganis. ( VoL i. 
pp. 53-56.) The total number of Brdhmans in Tipperah in 1872 was 
31,020. (2.) Baidya, followers of the profession of medicine, num- 
bering 3251. (3.) Kdyasth, the writer caste, numbering 82,804. 

(4.) Kshattriya, the soldier caste, numbering 2161. These three 
last castes, subordinate in rank to the Brdhmans alone, appear to 
now hold the above order of precedence in this District, dthough 
Mr. Browne, in his Report of 1866, places Kdyasths above Baidyas. 
None of the three can, without disgrace, engage in any manual 
occupation except that of writing; and when they own or hold 
land, as they often do, they always underlet it or cultivate it by 
means of hired labour. (5.) Gandhabanik, a trading caste who deal 
in spices, numbering 4176. (6.) Godld, numbering 9022. (7.) 

Kdmdr (blacksmiths), 5403. (8.) Sondr (goldsmiths), 650. (9.) 

Kumbhdx, the potter caste, 10,945. (10.) Tel(, oil-sellers and oil- 
pressers, 6836. (11.) Sdo or Podddr, a trading caste, dealing in 
gram, salt, and country produce, number 349. (12.) Subamabanik, 
a trading class, number 1841. (13.) Kdnsdri, braziers, number 673. 

(14.) Tdntf, weavers, 1792. (15.) Sdnkhdrf, shell-cutters, 171 in 

number. (16.) Madak, 445, and (17.) HalwdJ, 5456 ; both of these 
castes are confectioners, and more than 2000 of the Halwdis live in 
the police circle of Chhdgalndiyd. (18.) Bdruf, growers and sellers of 
pdn (betel-leaf), 8982 in number. (19.) Ndpit, the barber caste; 
its members also combine surgery with their more distinctive occu- 
pation; they number 21,642 in the District Many of this caste 
now resident in the District of Dacca came originally from Tip- 
perah. (20.) Sunrf, distillers and wine-sellers ; numbering 35,323, 
most of whom live in the police circles of ThoUd and Brdhman- 
bdrid. (21.) Jugf, the largest caste of weavers, numbering 66,812 
members. (22.) Kapdlf, weavers of pack-cloth and makers of rope 
and bags, 8218 in number, nearly all of whom live in the Sub- 
division of Brdhmanbdrid. (23.) Kaibartta, the largest agricultural 
caste in the District, numbering 53,916. (24.) Sutradhar, carpenters, 
11,804. (25-) Rdjmistrl, or masons, 22. (26.) Dhobd, washermen, 
‘ Report on the District of Tipperah, by Mr. J. F. Browne, C.S., p. 8. 
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16,197. (27-29.) Jaliyd, JWlo, and Pdtuni— three boating and 

fishing castes ; their respective numbers are 7105, 709, and 6305. 
In social rank they all hold the same position. (30.) Tior or Tiya, 
fishermen and boatmen, 379. (31.) Koeri, 529, and (3a.) Kurmf, 
221, both agricultural castes from Behar. (33.) Chilndri, pre- 
parers of lime, 729. (34.) Belddr, day-labourers, 154. (35.) Mdl, 
snake-charmers, 3970. (36.) Chanddl, a numerous caste, found 
throughout the District, number 8r,i55. (37.) Behdrd, a caste em- 
ployed chiefly in personal services, 1516 in number. (38.) Kahdr, 
palanquin-bearers, 217. (39.) Much! or Chdmdr, a low caste, 

consisting of workers in leather, who make boots, shoes, drums, 
and prepare gut for the bows used in cleaning cotton ; they are also 
employed to beat drums at festivals and ceremonies — total number 
of tfie two, 4256. (40.) Dom, the caste employed to bum corpses ; 
they also make baskets, 1905. (41.) Hdr(, swineherds and sweepers, 
550. (42.) Mihtar, and (43.) Bhuimdif ; both of these castes arc 
sweepers, and the latter are occasionally employed as gardeners; the 
Mihtars number 210, and the BhuimdKs 5522. 

Religious Division of the People. — From the Census of 1872 
it appears that the Muhammadans number 993,564, or 64-8 per 
cent of the total population ; and the Hindus 35 ’* 

cent In this classification, the Tipperahs and other aboriginal 
tribes are classed as Hindus. So much, indeed, have the Tipperahs 
been influenced by the people among whom they dwell, that not 
only do they themselves now claim to be Hindus of good caste, but 
even the Hindus themselves regard them as members of the same 
religion. The remainder of the population consists of 146 Chris- 
tians and 65 persons of other religions. There were 95 native 
Christians in the District in 1872, of whom 82 lived in the town of 
Comillah (Kumilld). 

The BrAhma SamAj was first established at Comillah (Kumilld) in 
1 854, commencing w'ith only four members. From fear of the ortho- 
dox party, which comprised the whole resident Hindu community and 
was exceedingly hostile to all who belonged to the reformed sect, the 
members called their society by the name of the A/miyd Samdj or 
Society of Friends. In the course of a year the numbers increased, 
and the members ventured to style their society by its proper name. 
The students of the Government School also established a branch 
Samdj ; and the reformed sect made rapid progress for eleven^ or 
twelve years, in spite of the hostility of the orthodox community, 
who established an association, the Dharma Sabhd, in opposition to 
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it. When several of the more influential members left the District, 
the opposition was renewed, and in the end has succeeded in almost 
extinguishing the Brdhma Samaj. The Samdj at Comillah (Kumilld) 
has now (1875) only twenty-one members ; but the number of ad- 
herents in the District is somewhat larger than this, as there are two 
other associations of Brdhmas, at the towns of Brahmanbdrid and 
Kdligachha. 

Musalman Community. — ^The Muhammadans form 64‘8 per cent, 
of the population, and are found in every part of the District as 
landholders, cultivators, tailors, messengers, and boatmen. None 
of them are artisans ; and according to Mr. J. F. Browne, only the 
Afghdn colonists engage in trade. The Muhammadans are said to 
cling closer to the land than the Hindus ; they do not follow any trade 
to supplement the produce of their fields, neither do they fish, 
boat, and build houses, like the Hindus, during the season when 
their labour in the field is not required. Many of the Muhamma- 
dans of the lower castes are largely imbued with Hindu prejudices, 
probably the remnants of the faith they once held. They will not, how- 
ever, the Collector reports, take any food, except sweetmeats, from 
the hands of a Hindu. Mr. Browne in his Report (dated 1866) says 
that * there is very little doubt that the bulk of the Muhammadans 
were originally Hindus; and the process of conversion still continues. 
The converts usually belong to the lowest Hindu castes, and are 
induced to abandon their religion by the reflection that it is better 
to have no caste at all than to belong to a despised one.* 

The Muhammadans have no priests in the strict sense of the 
word; any educated person is qualified for the performance of 
priestly offices, and can celebrate a marriage. Marriages are arranged 
by the parents, or other near relatives of the parties to be united. 
Boys are generally married between the ages of fifteen and twenty ; 
and unless they are married younger, which sometimes happens, 
their wishes are consulted by their parents. In infant marriages 
the bride's father gives her away ; but if the parties are grown up, 
the woman appoints a wakil in the presence of two witnesses. 
This man goes to the bridegroom with his witnesses, and after show- 
ing his credentials, asks the bridegroom if he will have the bride ; 
the bridegroom responds three times, * I accept the bride/ and he 
is at once taken to her. The marriage service is then read, and a 
wedding feast concludes the proceedings. The average expenses of 
a Muhammadan marriage are estimated by Mr. Browne at 14s., 
of which 2, 10s. is spent on ornaments, and an equal amount on 
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feasting. ‘ It is also customary to register a certain document, by 
which a dower of about Rs.ioo is settled upon the bride; and 
among the more respectable classes such a paper carries with it 
certain legal rights, duly laid down in the Muhammadan law-books. 
But there can be no doubt that amongst the poorer classes it is so 
much waste-paper, and that the bride is simply bought by her future 
husband for a price varying from Rs.30 to Rs.6o (;^3 to 
Polygamy is of course permitted among the Muhammadans. If 
the first wife is quarrelsome or ugly, or if there is a great deal of 
household work, a second wife is required, either to supplant the 
first or to act as an additional head servant. The Muhammadan 
women do not work in the fields. The Muhammadans bury their 
dead, and if they are rich enough, erect over them simple grave- 
stones. The Collector reported in 1870 that no new Muham- 
madan sects are springing up, and that the number of Wahdbfs in 
the District is very small. There are, however, a considerable 
number of the Faraizf sect of Musalmdns, amounting, perhaps, to 
5000 persons. They are generally well-off, and not actively fan- 
atical. An account of the Faraizf sect has been given in the 
Statistical Account of the District of Faridpur, the birthplace of its 
founder. (Vol. v. pp. 290, 291.) 

Urban Population.— According to the Census returns, there are 
only two towns in the whole District containing more than 5000 
inhabitants each. These are Comillah (Kumilld) and Brdhman- 
bdrid, with a total population of 25,312 souls; the details will be 
given on a subsequent page. The following twenty-four towns 
and villages contain a population, as ascertained by the Census of 
1872, of upwards of 2000 souls each; the latitudes and longitudes 
have been furnished by the Surveyor-General \—In police circle 
Bardkdmtd.—{\,) Dhdmti, lat. 23" 32' 38", and long. 91® 1' 20^ 
pop. 2108. (2.) Shdhiddbdd, lat. 23" 35' 27^ and long. 91® 9' 
pop. 2159. Ill police circle Tholld. — (3*) Chaitdkdndi; pop. 2026. 
In police circle Ddudkdndi, — {4.) Kdlidrchar, lat. 23 20 o , and 
long. 90® 40' 4^ pop. 2038. In police circle Tubkihdgard.—{^i,) 
Char Rdjrdjeswar, pop. 2297. (6.) Srfrdmdi, lat. 23 12 45 , and 
long. 90^^ 40' 50" ; pop. 2486. (7.) Ibrdhimpur, lat. 23“ 9' 48', 
and long. 90° 37' 4S^ PoP- “^ 7 - Chhdgalndiyd. 

—( 8 .) Koldpdrd, lat. 23" 24' n", and long. 91" 4 ' 3®*; Pop- «97- 
(9.) Shdtdrd Dakshin, lat 23" 2' ss^ and long. 91* 12' 15^ pop. 
2278. In police circle Kasbd,^(io.) Bidydkut, lat 23® 54' 30^ 
and long. 91® 4' 25" ; pop. 2880. (ii.) Shomaspur, lat 23** 50' o^ 
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and long. 91*4' 46^; pop. 3010. (12.) Kditali, lat. 23® 48' 38", 
and long. 91® 6' 28^^; pop. 2946. In police circle Gauripurd . — 
(13.) Shdmagrim, lat. 23® 50' o^ and long. 90® 56' 15"^; pop. 
2835. (14.) Bisgiri, lat. 23® 46' 18^, and long. 90® 50' o^; pop. 
2692. In police circle Brdhmafibdrid. — (15.) Ndsimagar, lat 24® 
11' 38", and long. 91® 13' 55"; pop. 2643. (16.) Bholdkut, 

lat 24® 12' 25", and long. 91® 9' 35"; pop. 2419. (17.) Dharman- 
dal, lat 24® 10' ss", and long. 91® 12' 15"; pop. 3180. (18.) 
Phindduk, lat 24® 13' 15" and long. 91® 16' 20"; pop. 2610. 
(19.) Chunti, lat 24® 7' 22" and long. 91® 7' 2"j pop. 2432. 
(20.) Kdlikachhd, lat 24® 5' 13" and long. 91® 9' 8"'; pop. 3928. 
(21.) Sdjdhdpur, lat 24® 5' 10", and long. 91® 15' o"; pop. 2154. 
(22.) Bhddughar, lat 23® 56' 35", and long. 91® 9' 45"; pop. 2618. 
(23.) Shdhbdzpur, lat 24® 2' 45", and long. 91® 12' 13''; pop. 3444. 
(24.) Tdlsar, lat 24® i' o", and long. 91® 4' 15"; pop. 3010. 

The District Census Compilation thus classifies the villages and 
towns : — 3834 small villages, each containing less than two hundred 
inhabitants; 1604 villages or towns with from two hundred to five 
hundred; 529 with from five hundred to one thousand; 157 with 
from one thousand to two thousand ; 19 with from two thousand to 
three thousand ; 5 with from three thousand to four thousand ; and 
2 with upwards of ten thousand inhabitants. 

The Collector reported in 1870 that, in consequence of the extreme 
fertility of the soil, the people evince no increasing inclination to 
gather into towns or seats of industry and commerce ; and, accord- 
ing to his estimate, the proportion of the agricultural to the non- 
agricultural community is as 20 to i. The Census Report divides 
the adult male population of the District into 314,500 agriculturists 
and 168,144 non-agriculturists. This number of non-agriculturists 
seems much too high ; it is probably to be accounted for by the 
fact that all people, who do not derive their sole means of liveli- 
hood from the land, were entered as non-agriculturists. 

Village Communities, in the sense in which the words may be 
applied in certain parts of India, do not now exist in Tipperah; and 
the only official persons through whom information could be ob- 
tained, at the time of taking the Census, were the agents of the rent- 
receivers and the village watchmen. The word patwdri has in 
Tipperah entirely lost its original meaning of village accountant, 
and is now applied to one of the landowner's officials, subordinate to 
the iahsilddrt employed in the collection of rent. He may be, 
but is not necessarily, a native of the village in which he collects 
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the rents. In some cases, the name of pahi^ri has been transmitted 
hereditarily, without the duties. The/tfto<fr/ kharch, or collection 
cess, is one of the customary cesses most generally levied in the 
District The chief men in a village are known as pradhdns or as 
mdtabars^ but their influence is not great. The number of mdtabars 
in a village varies usually from one to four, according to its size ; 
and a very large village may have five mitabars^ or possibly even 
more. The patwdri may be, and sometimes is, also a rndbibar, 
CoMiLLAH (KumillA), the chief town and civil stition of the Dis- 
trict, is situated on the south bank of the river Gumtf, in north latitude 
23° 28', and east longitude 91'' 14', about six miles from the eastern 
frontier of British India. During the rains, the water in the river 
often rises several feet above the level of the town ; and Comillah 
(Kumilld.) is only saved from perioiiical inundation by an em- 
bankment, which confines the river within narrow limits. This 
embankment is maintained by the RAjA of Hill Tipperah at his 
own expense ; and as in many parts it is both narrow and weak, tlie 
town has sometimes been in great danger. The princii)al road pass- 
ing through Comillah (Kumilla) is that connecting Dacca and Chitta- 
gong. This road, and all the other important roads in the town, are 
metalled over that portion of their course which lies within municipal 
limits \ and most of them are planted on both sides, and at regular 
intervals, with tall and handsome trees. The town contains numer- 
ous large and deep tanks, the largest and best being the Dharma 
Sdgar, which was dug by Dharma Narayan Nfdnikya, a KAjA of 1 ip- 
perah who reigned in the first half of the fifteenth century. It is 
about a mile in circumference, and two years were occupied in 
its excavation. The District School, the Dispensary, and four houses 
occupied by European residents arc built on the sides of this tank. 
The other large tanks in Comillah (Kumilld) comprise ‘the Wazfr's 
tank,* dug by the minister of one of the Tipperah Kings; Rdni Dighf, 
and Ndnner Dighf, said to have been dug by queens of Tipperah ; 
and Chak-bdzdr Dighf, dug by Amfr Muhammad. Besides the 
public buildings and the houses of European residents, there arc 
very few brick houses in Comillah, as the KAjd of Hill Tipperah, 
who owns the land on which the town is built, will not allow his 
tenants to build any but mat and mud houses, unless they pay him 
a fiazar (conciliatory present) so large as to amount practically to 
a prohibition. A church has recently been erected in the Station 
by the European residents, with the assistance of Government, and 
the building was consecrated by the Bishop of Calcutta in Septem- 
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her 1875. The town contains several of the conical brick monuments 
called mats, in which the eastern portion of the District abounds ; 
they are memorials to rich Hindus, and it is only since the beginning 
of the present century that the custom of building them has 
ceased. The climate of Comillah is healthy and pleasant, but for 
several years it has been for some unknown cause remarkably fatal 
to horses. [See page 451.] 

The Census Report of 1872 thus classifies the population of 
Comillah (Kumilld): Hindus— males 401 5; females 1560; total 5575. 
Muhammadans— males 3944; females 3356; total 7300. Chris- 
tians— males 37 ; females 33 ; total 70. Others— males 3. Total of all 
denominations — ^males 7999; females 4949; grand total 12,948. 
The gross municipal income is returned at 2s., and the 

expenditure at;^8o9, 6s. ; the rate of municipal taxation per head 
of the population being n Aniids 3 pies, or is. 5d. Comillah was 
formed into a municipality in 1864, under Act III. (B.C.) of that 
year. The municipal limits include an area of 2969 acres, or 
approximately 45 square miles. The municipal income is derived 
from a house-tax, the cattle pound fines, and other miscellaneous 
sources. In 1873-74 the income amounted to los., and 

the expenditure to ;^ioi7, 8s. 

IBkAhmandAriA, the headquarters of the Subdivision of the same 
name, is the place next in impoitance to Comillah, and the only 
other town which contains a population of more than 5000 inhabi- 
tants. According to the Census of 1872, the population ofBrdhman- 
bdrid is 12,364, or only 584 less than the population of Comillah. 
In religion, however, the people of IJrdhmanbdrid differ widely 
from those of Comillah ; while 56’4 per cent, of the former are of the 
Muhammadan faith, only 28 per cent, in the town of Brahmanbdrid 
are followers of that religion, and the whole of the remaining popu- 
lation is Hindu. Brdhmanbdrid is situated on the north bank of 
the river Titds, in north latitude 23'’ 57' 45", and cast longitude 
91" 8' 38”. There is a good-sized Mzdr in the town, and the place 
is healthy. The Subdivision was formed in the year i860, and from 
that <late to the present time it has been in the charge of a Deputy- 
Magistrate. 

The Census Report of 1872 thus classifies the population of 
Brdhmanbdrid: Hindus — males 4541 ; females 4354 i total 8895. 
Muhammadans — males 1787; females 1682; total 3469. Total of 
both denominations — males 6328 ; females 6036 ; grand total 
12,364. The gross municipal income is returned at ;^366, 8s., 
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and the expenditure at;;^32o, 8s. ; the average rate of inunici|)al 
taxation per head being 4 dnnds 6 pies^ or 6fd. BrdhmanbdriA 
was formed into a Town Union in 1868, under Act VI. (B.C.) of 
that year. The municipal income is derived from a house-tax and 
from fines. In 1873-74 the total income was 4s. 3d., and 

the expenditure ;£447i 7s- 9d. 

The Material Condition of the People throughout the 
District is very prosperous. Nearly every man is in some way con- 
nected with the land; and owing to the extreme fertility of the soil, the 
out-turn far exceeds the local consumption. The general prosperity 
of the people is shown in their houses, in their food and clothing, as 
well as in their general unwillingness to work as day-labourers, even 
when they are doing nothing, and have the offer of high wages. 
The requirements of the cultivator are not great, anil he can as a 
rule obtain from his field all that he requires ; he is thus enabled to 
spend a large portion of his time in idleness. Until recently, the 
cultivators themselves gained almost the whole benefit derived 
from the increased trade of the District ; and labourers now 
receive more than twice, and in many cases three times, the 
wages given twenty years ago. It is only during the past few years 
that landlords have begun to enhance their rents, and claim from 
the cultivator a share in his increased prosperity. Ihit in another 
way the landed proprietor has benefited from the first, by the in- 
creased demand for rice for exportation. He has been enabled to 
bring more land under cultivation, and reduce year by year the 
large margin of waste land which even ten years ago was found in 
the principal estates in the District. To I'ipperah, a famine in any 
other part of Bengal forms a source of prosi)erity ; each man keei)s 
for himself and his family all the food that he recjuires, and he is 
enabled to sell his surplus rice at an enhanced rate for exportation. 
The only people in the District who suffer are those who hold no 
land, but live on a fixed income in money. 

The one drawback to the incrcasiiiK prosperity of the people is 
their love of litigation, concerning which the Collector writes, in 
his annual Report for 1S72-73 = ‘The absurd (luarrcls among the 
people, which result in the most wantonly false charges at the police- 
station, show they must take a positive pleasure in the process of 
the case, quite apart from any idea of getting justice or obtaining any 
solid advantage. In short, they are as bad as the Muhammadans dc- 
saibed in Mr. Westland’s “ jessor Report," who, instead of speaking 
of n or 12 A.M., would say “ the hour for making complaints,” and 
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so on. I can only suppose that the investigation of a case is a 
pleasurable break in the monotony of a dull life ; but it is at least 
to be regretted that choice should be made of so extravagant a 
diversion.’ 

Dress. — ^The ordinary dress of a well-to-do Hindu shopkeeper is 
a waist-cloth {dhntl\ a shirt (pirdn)^ a cotton shawl (chddar\ and a 
pair of wooden shoes (kharam)\ that of a Muhammadan of the same 
class is along tight-fitting cotton coat {chdpkdn\ a pair of loose cotton 
trousers (pdijdmd)^ a turban, and a pair of Dehli shoes. The ordi- 
nary dress of a peasant consists simply of a coarse waist-cloth, with 
the addition, in the case of a Musalmdn, of a small cotton skull- 
cap. 

The Dwelling of an ordinary shopkeeper is composed of three 
rooms, with another small detached room used for cooking purposes. 
The dwelling of an ordinary peasant consists of a small house 
divided into two rooms, in one of which the family cook and eat, 
and in the other they sleep. 

The building materials used in the District consist merely of 
bamboos, wooden posts, thatching grass and canes, which last are 
used instead of rope for the purpose of binding the work together. 

Furniture.— A Hindu shopkeeper’s furniture generally consists 
of a few mats, a thick striped coiton carpet {sairanji)^ a blanket {kam- 
bat), pillow (Jakid), a hnkd (pipe) and stand, some brass cups, plates 
and jugs, for eating and drinking, two small wooden seats, a mattress 
(ioshak), a sheet (cMdar), and a mosquito-curtain {mushdri), A 
well-to-do Muhammadan shopkeeper has a wooden bedstead (takhi- 
posh) with mattress, etc., similar to those used by a Hindu of the 
same class, a cotton carpet (satranji), a chair, a long-stemmed hukd^ 
a brass water-jug, a large brass plate (///<?/), and some earthenware 
platters. The furniture of an ordinary cultivator consists of a brass 
plate and cup, and a stone plate. His bedding consists of a quilt 
made of old rags (kdntJid), a pillow (bdlish), and a coarse mat 
(hogid). 

The Food of an ordinary Hindu shopkeeper is composed of rice, 
split peas, fish, vegetables, and milk. That of a Hindu peasant is 
the same, with the exception of milk. The ordinary food of a 
Muhammadan shopkeeper is the same as that of a Hindu, with the 
addition of fowls, clarified butter {ghi), and dried fish. This last 
is generally consumed in a half-putrid state, when unfit for human 
food, and is said by the Collector to be a great generator of cholera. 
The Collector estimates the expenses of a Hindu shopkeeper with a 
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family of average size to amount to Rs.30 (;^;3). and those of a 
Muhammadan of the same class at Rs.20 (^2) per month: The 
expenditure of an average-sized household among the peasant class 
is about Rs.5 (ios.) per month. 

Agriculture. ^The Ctreals grown in the District are — (i.) rice 
(dhdn\ (2.) wheat {gaham\ (3.) barley (jao\ (4.) Indian corn 
(5.) kdoH^ (6.) chiud. Rice is the staple crop of the 
District. Wheat and barley are sown in November anil reaped 
about April, but the area sown with these crops is very limited. 
Indian com is raised during the rainy season ; and Mon and c/und 
(two species of millets) are sown in January and February, and 
reaped in April and May. 

The Green Crops include chillies {lankd\ linseed (//V/), sesamum 
and mustard {sariskd). The last three all yield oil, and arc 
grown in the immediate vicinity of villages. The oil-cake of the 
linseed is used as food for cattle. * Chillies are extensively raised, 
and the consumption is very great. The chilli fields are ploughed 
with care ; the seedlings which have been raised in the vicinity of 
the villages are transplanted at a distance of twelve inches apart, and 
the plants are carefully weeded. When the fruit is gathered, it is 
dried in the sun and put up in gunny bags. The Calcutta market 
is largely supplied with chillies from this District.** 

The Pulses or ddls cultivated are khesdri (Lathyrus sativus), peas 
(malar), gram (but), tnusnri (Ervum lens), (Phaseolus mungo), 
arhar (Cajanus Indicus), and kaldi (Phaseolus Roxburghii). These 
crops are, for the most part, sown towards the end of the rains, and 
reaped during the cold season. They are cultivated on the same 
description of land as rice, with the exception of the arhar ddl, 
which is sown on high, dry land. This pulse can be grown at any 
time of the year, but it is generally sown in January and February, 
and reaped twelve months afterwards. The arhar and khesdri ddls 
of Tipperah are said by the Collector to be of exceptionally good 
quality. 

The Fibres of the District are jute (pdt), flax (koshtd), and hemp 
{san-pdty Jute is very extensively cultivated in the District. Flax 
is sown in April and cut in August. Hemp is sown in October and 
reaped in April. 

The miscellatuous crops include pdn (betel-leaf), supdri (betel-nut 
tree), sugar-cane, tobacco, coriander (dhaniyd), safflower or kusum 

* Report on the District of Tipperah, by Mr. R. B. Smart, Revenue-Surveyor, 
p. 10. 
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(Carthamus tinctorius), turmeric {haldi\ and ginger {ddrakh). Sugar- 
cane is largely grown in Tipperah District ; it is planted in April 
and reaped in January and February. Safflower is cultivated 
exclusively for exportation; the Commissioner reported in 1873 
that all that is grown, amounting to about twenly-two tons annually, 
worth about £2^00, is sent to Dacca. Indigo cultivation was 
formerly carried on in the District, but owing to the opposition ot 
the native population all the factories have been abandoned. 

Rice Cultivation. — The staple product of the District is rice, ot 
which two crops are raised every year. The dus or early crop is 
sown in the month of March, on low and marshy lands — particularly 
on the alluvial patches in the beds of the rivers,— and reaped in July 
and August. If the land is under water at the time of sowing, the 
seed is sown broadcast ; but otherwise the seedlings are generally 
transplanted. The eleven principal varieties of aus rice are reported 
by the Collector as follow : — (i.) saihid, (2.) chuchid sdil^ (3.) scUdi^ 
(4.) jdli^ (s) kdchdlaniy (6.) ikrdy (7.) bhddariy (8.) thendm, (9.) nemd^ 
{10,) pardngy and (ii,) boro. This last-named variety is sown ex- 
ceptionally early, viz., in December, January, and February. It is 
principally cultivated on the banks of rivers, in marshes {b}/s\ and 
on the alluvial accretions {ckars), formed in the river-beds. The 
crop is gathered in March and Ai)ril. It is a coarse grain, only 
used by the very poorest class, and as food for cattle. The dmau or 
cold weather rice crop is sown in April and May, or as soon as the 
rains first set in, and is reaped in November, December, and January. 
The seed is sown in beds, and the seedlings afterwards planted out 
in little clumps of four and five at a time, in low wet lands. The 
chief varieties are the following:— (i.) cMphiiSy {2^ gobindbho^y (3.) 
pdnkdijy (4.) sapkdriy (5.) sondmuktdy (6.) pdijdrdy (7.) kdli-^'/rd, 
(8.) rdjd dmatiy (^.) jdphur sdily (10.) betichikatiy (ii.) bhojankarphury 
(12.) jdbrdy (13.) manhardy (14.) piprd sdily (15.) kutickikariy and 
(16.) kdkra. 

No improvement seems to have been effected of late years in the 
(piality of rice grown in the District, but a great extension of rice- 
cultivation has certainly taken place. The rise in the price of this 
staple, which has been continuous during the past few years, has 
caused large quantities of waste land to be brought under the 
plough, to such an extent that the Collector reports that the inhabi- 
tants of many villages now feel a want of sufficient grazing ground 
for their cattle. Much land formerly sown with indigo is now 
placed under rice. 
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The names of the different preparations of rice are as follow : — 
The unhusked seed is called dhdn ; when boiled and husked, it is 
called siddha chdul or ushnA chaul; when dried by the heat of the 
sun and husked without boiling, atAp or ulochAid ; boiled rice, bhAt. 
The solid preparations of rice are — (i.) CharrA oxchird^ paddy boiled, 
then fried and husked, sold at the rate of i AnnA per or Jd. 
a pound ; (2.) Khdi^ parched paddy, sold at from 2 AnnAs 4 pies to 
2 dnnds per ser^ or from i|d. to ild. a pound ; (3.) UkhfA^ the 
previous preparation mixed with molasses, price from 2 to 3 AtmAs 
per str^ or from i Jd. to 2jd. per pound ; (4.) Muriy paddy boiled, 
dried in the sun, then husked and afterwards fried ; sold for 2 AtutAs 
a seTy or i|d. a pound ; (5) Pithdy rice-cakcs ; (6.) Rutiy rice-bread ; 
and ( 7 .) Pheniy a preparation of rice, sugar, and milk. These last 
three are never sold, but only made in the family for borne con- 
sumption. The only liquid preparation of rice is a distilled sj)iril 
called Bengal wine [BdnglA sArAp ) ; it is sold at from 1 2 d finds to 
R.I, or from is. 6d. to 2s. per quart bottle. 

Jute Cultivation in Tipperah ranks next in importance to rirc, 
and has very much extended in the course of the last five years. All 
the jute grown in the District for exportation is sent to Dacca and 
Nardyanganj, and thence to Calcutta. The/^/\w/f/ of Hard.ikh.it is 
the richest in the District for the production of this (Tf)p ; and the 
success and profits of the niyals there excited the cmiilalion of the 
neighbouring cultivators to such an extent that, as the (.ollector 
reported in 1873, the latter to some extent sacrificed their rice-crop 
in order to cultivate the new staple. '1 hey had, however, a severe 
check at starting, for ‘ the eagerness for this cultivation had extended 
elsewhere : and this, combined with a lessened demand in the Cal- 
cutta market, caused such a fall in prices, viz., from R.s.4 to K. i, dial 
the rayais left one-fourth of the crops rotting in the fields uncut.' 
In the * Report on the Cultivation of Jute in Bengal, it is stated that 
78 tons of jute fibre are annually consumed in manufactures in the 
District of Tipperah; and that 3676 tons (100,000 maunds) are 
exported from the District. The approximate quantity of arable 
land under jute cultivation was estimated in 1872-73 to be 78,000 
acres. The Collector in his annual Report for 1874-75 states that, 
according to his estimate, not more than 56,000 acres were then 
under jute. The seed is sown in April, and the crop is cut in 

August. • 11 • 

The Betel-nut cultivation is very extensive, especially in the 

police circles of Tubkibdgard and Hdjiganj. A considerable trade 
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in this article is carried on with Dacca, Niriinganj, and Calcutta. 
The cultivators of the betel-nut palm or supdri (Areca catechu) 
usually own a large piece of ground, slightly raised above the level of 
the surrounding country, and surrounded by ditches. In the centre 
of this they build their dwellings, and all around them they plant 
betel-nut trees. An acre of land will contain about 3000 trees. 
When first planted, the betel-nut requires to be protected from the 
sun ; for this purpose rows of mdddr trees are planted between the 
lines of betel-nut trees, and the growth of jungle is encouraged. 
When the betel-nut trees have grown strong, and no longer require 
the shade, the cultivators are too lazy and thoughtless to remove the 
jungle ; and the result is that * whole pargands which were once fully 
cultivated are now covered with dense jungle, in which even the 
betel-nut trees cannot grow while ‘ thousands of the inhabitants 
have been swept away by cholera and malarious fever of a very 
virulent type.'^ The unhealthiness of the neighbourhood of betel- 
nut plantations is variously attributed to the dense jungle and under- 
growth above mentioned, to the exhalations from the trees, and to 
the malarious gases generated by decomposing vegetable matter in 
the ditches surrounding the plantations. The betel-nut trees grow 
to a height of about 60 feet ; and in some pargafids they are culti- 
vated to such an extent as to almost entirely exclude rice cultivation. 

Fruits. — I'he following fniits are either found wild or are cultivated 
in Tipperah District: — (i.) Pdniold or wild plum (Flacourtia cata- 
phracta). (2.) Monphul (Gardenia, several species); the berry is about 
the size of a clierry, and of a yellow colour. (3.) Bir or Indian plum 
(Zizyphus jujuba), abundant. (4.) Gndvd (Psidium pyriferum and P. 
pomifenim). (5.) Amlaki (Phyllanthus emblica), a fruit about the 
size of a gooseberry. (6.) Lutkd (Pierardia sapida). (7.) Jalpdi 
or Indian olive (Elceocarpus serratus), the fniit contains no oil, it 
is used in curries. (8.) Chultd (Dillenia Indica), the fruit is very 
acid and the size of an apple. (9.) Am or mango (Mangifera Indica). 
* The mangoes of Tipperah are very inferior. The trees produce a 
great number and of good size, but the fruit, when allowed to ripen, 
becomes full of insects. Unripe mangoes are freely used by the 
natives in curries, and are pickled with spices in mustard oil.’’ (10.) 
Dates (Phoenix sylvestris), of very inferior quality. (11.) Limes 
(Citrus acida), some of the varieties are very good. (12.) Poiqe- 

1 Coromtsaioner’s Annual Report, 1873-74. 

■ Mr. Browne's Report on the District of Tipperah, p. 4. 

* Report oa the District of Tipperah, by Mr. R. B. Smart, p. 8. 
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granates (Punica gnuiatum). (13.) Oranges (Citrus aurantium), not 
common. (14.) Papayd (Carica papaya), abundant (15.) Bd 
(i£gle marmelos), abundant (16.) Imli or tamarind (Tamarindus 
Indica), abundant (17.) KinthAl or Jack fruit (Artocatpus jntegri- 
folias), abundant (18.) Pumelo (Citrus dccumana), very abundant 
(19.) Cocoa-nut (Cocos nucifera), not common. (30.) Plantains 
(Musa sapientum), of different kinds, but rarely of good quality. 

Vegetables. — The vegetables found or grown in the District 
are : — (i.) Beans, of various sorts. (2.) luniyA or garden purslane 
(Portulaca oleracea). (3.) Chauli, creei>ing or annual purslane, 
(Portulaca quadrifida). (4.) Kaehu (Colocasia Indica) ; the roots 
are used as articles of diet (5.) or egg-plant (Solanum 

melongena). (6.) Sdluk (Nymphaa lotus); the rooU are a common 
article of food. (7.) SingMrd or water caltrops (Trapa bispinosa) ; 
(8.) Rakiit Kamdl (Nympha:a ru'-'ra) ; the roots and seeds are eaten 
by all classes. (9.) Radishes (1 iphanus sativus), very common ; 
(10.) Sweet potatoes (Batatas edulis), of many kinds, the best of 
which are found in the hills, (ii.) Pumpkins (Uenincasa ecrifera), 
of various sorts. (12.) (t3.)Dienrai 

(Hibisebs esculentus), a glutinous vegetable. (14.) Kdnkurot 
(Momordica mixta), a rough thorny vegetable. (15.) Onions 
(Allium cepa). 

Area under Cultivation. — Mr. Browne in his Re|)ort on the 
District, published in 1866, gave the whole area of fipperah Dis- 
trict as 2648 square miles, of which 1995 square miles, or 75'37 
jter cent., were under cultivation. The remaining 653 sriuare miles 
were divided as follows : 242 square miles occupied by tanks and 
rivers, 182 square miles by hills and jungles, 229 square miles by 
sites of towns and villages. According to the Survey Report of 
Mr. R. B. Smart (dated 1866), the area was 2654-63 square miles, or 
1,699,014 acres. The area of land under cultivation, at the time 
of the completion of the Survey, is returned at 1,271,061 acres, but 
no information is given as to the proportion of cultivable to un- 
cultivablc and waste land in the remaining 437>953 icres. If the 
area given by Mr. Browne as occupied by tanks, rivers, and village 
sites is correct, 301,440 acres must be deducted from the 4 * 7(953 
acres given by Mr. Smart. There was, therefore, at the conclusion 
of the Survey in 1864, an area of only 126,513 acres lying waste, 
which includes lands unfit as well as fit for cultivation. The 
Collector was of opinion, in 1871, that only a very small proportion 
of cultivable land was then lying uncultivated, and the quantity 
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has diminished since then. According to the Collector's annual 
Report for 1874-75, it appears that the total area then under cultiva- 
tion was 1,301,760 acres. 

Comparative Acreage of Different Crops. — Mr. J. F. 
Browne, in his Report dated 1866, estimated that 846,720 acres, 
or about one-half of the total area of the District, was under rice- 
cultivation ; and the Collector stated in 1871 that this was in his 
opinion rather under than above the correct quantity. According 
to the latest estimate, given in the Commissioner's annual Report 
for 1874-75, it appears that out of 1,301,760 aaes under cultivation, 
1,150,000 acres are devoted to the rice-crop. Of the remaining 
area, 78,000 acres are estimated to be taken up by jute cultivation, 
and 73.760 acres by all other crops grown in the District 

Out-turn of Crops. — For land paying an annual rental of Rs.3 
per or an acre, 10 maunds of unhusked rice per bighd, or 
about 22 cwt. an acre, would be considered a fair out-turn ; and for 
land paying half that rent, about 5 maunds per bighd, or 1 1 cwt an 
acre. Calculating the value of the crops at 12 dnnds per mautid, or 
23. a cwt, the out-turn would be worth about Rs.7-8 per bighd, or 
jQt, 5s. an acre, for the first description of land ; and Rs. 3-1 2 per 
bighd, ox £1, 2S. fid. an acre, for the inferior land. If the land lies 
high, a second rice-crop can be obtained, which would amount in 
the case of land paying Rs.3 per bighd, to 6 mounds per bighd, 
worth altogether Rs.4-8, or about 13 J cwts. an acre, worth £1, 7s. 
In the case of the lower-rented hnd, the out-turn of the second 
crop would be 3J mautuis per bighd, of the total value of Rs.2-10, or 
about 7} cwts. an aae, of the value of 1 5s. pd. Thus, the entire crop 
obtainable from a bighd of first-class land is 1 2 maunds, of an average 
value of Rs.i2, or about 35^ cwts. from an acre, worth j^3, 12s. ; and 
that obtainable from a bighd of inferior land, is 8^ maunds, worth 
Rs.6-6, or about 18 j cwts. from an acre, worth ;£i, i8s. 3d. It will be 
seen from the above that about one-fourth of the produce is generally 
paid as rent, the remainder going towards reimbursing the husband- 
men for labour and the expenses of cultivation. The greater por- 
tion of rice-lands will not bear a cold-weather crop ; but in the case 
of those lands that will, the out-turn is much larger than that 
given above. The out-turn of such an exceptional cold-weather 
crop would be 5 maunds per bighd, worth Rs.io, or 11 cwts. an 
acre, worth £^. Thus, for the whole year, the value of the crop of 
a b^hd of land paying Ra3 a year as rent might possibly amount 
to as much as Bs.2a, or £b, 12s. from an acre renting at 18a ; 
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while that of a h^hd of land paying half this rentaly might amount 
to Rs.i6-6y or;f4y i8s. an acre. 

As above stated, the area under rice cultivation is estimated at 
1,150,000 acres. Taking the produce to be on an average 15 maunis 
or II cwts. per acre, the total yield of rice would be 17,150,000 
mounds. After making deductions on account of wastage and for 
seed grain, there remains 16,387,500 mounds or 601,481 tons of rice 
for food. Taking the population as returned in the Census of 1871, 
a local consumption at the rate of 6 mounds per head would 
amount to 9,203,586 mounds^ or 338,367 tons, leaving a surplus of 
7,183,914 mounds or 264,114 tons available for export. 

Condition of the Cultivators. — A farm of from 50 to 60 
bighds (17 to 20 acres) of land is regarded as a very considerable 
holding for a Tipperah peasant; and 30 bighds (10 acres) would 
make a fair-sized farm, sufficient for the comforUible maintenance of 
a peasant with a small family. Anything less than 1 5 bighds (5 acres) 
is looked upon as a small holding ; and even 1 5 bighds of land are 
not sufficient to enable a cultivator to live as well as he could upon 
a money wage of Rs,8 (i6s.) a month. About 12 to 15 bighds (4 to 
5 acres) can be cultivated by a single pair of bullocks. 

As a class, the peasantry are rarely in debt. The Collector, in 
his Report for 1874-75, says, *I do not suppose there is another 
District in Bengal where the cultivators, who form the great mass of 
the population, are so little in the books of the mahdjan^ or petty 
native broker ; the latter does not thrive here, and he is not to be 
found in every village, as he is in many other parts of India.' 

The Collector reimrted, in 1871, that comparatively few of the 
husbandmen had established rights of occupancy ; and that not more 
than one-eighth of the whole cultivating class were free from liability 
to enhancement under Act X. of 1859. It was found, however, quite 
impossible to ascertain accurately the number of cither class. About 
three-fourths of the peasantry arc tenants-at-will ; and this is sUted 
by the Collector to be owing to the migratory habits of the people 
in former times. On this subject, Mr. J. F. Browne in his Report 
(p. 22) says, ‘ It was the cultivators’ practice for many years after 
the beginning of the present century to be constantly on the 
move, or to change their place of residence from time to time as 
appeared to them most convenient.' One of the ablest Tipperah 
Collectors reported that ‘ the rayats are as migratory as swallows, 
and usually change their place of abode at that time of the year 
when the heaviest instalments of renu lall due.' Another Col- 
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lector wrote that ‘ there are no khui-kdsht rayats (resident culti- 
vators) here.' 

There are very few cases in the District of petty proprietors who 
own, occupy, and cultivate their hereditary lands without either a 
superior landlord above them, or a subholder or labourer of some 
sort below them. 

The Domestic Animals of the District consist of buffaloes, 
cows, sheep, goats, pigs, fowls, and pigeons, reared for food and 
trading purposes. Buffaloes and oxen are the only animals used 
for agricultural operations. An ordinary pair of buffaloes is worth 
Ra.8o (;^8) ; a pair of oxen, Rs.30 (;^3) j an ordinary cow, R8.12 
(;^i, 4s.); a milch buffalo, from Rs.50 to Rs.ioo (;^5 to ;^io); a 
score of sheep, Rs.40 (;^4); a score of kids six months old, Rs.20 
And a score of full-grown pigs from Rs.8o to Rs.90 (£8 

to £9)- 

The Agricultural Implements in use are of an exceedingly 
rude description, but sufficiently well adapted to the rich alluvial 
soil. They are as follow': — (i.) a plough (ndngat)^ consisting of 
three parts, viz., the wooden body, the yoke (joydl), and the plough- 
share C/Af/),— the shares are sometimes tipped with iron, but they 
are usually made entirely of wood, and are so light that a boy of 
ten years of age can work one easily ; (2.) a harrow {mduhan^, 
which consists simply of two bamboos joined together by a few bars 
like a ladder. It is used to break the upturned clods and cover 
over the seed, the driver standing or sitting upon the contrivance in 
order to give it weight; (3.) a spade {koddH) ; (4.) a sickle (kdtuhi), 
with an edge like a saw, used to cut paddy; (5.) a rake {achra), 
with wooden teeth, used for weeding the fields, and for mixing 
manure with the soil ; (6.) a wooden crowbar (khantd) with a broad 
chisel-shaped piece of iron at the end, used to dig deep holes for 
the construction of fences, etc. ; (7.) a hatchet {kurul ) ; and (8.) a 
field-knife or billhook {ddo). With a complete set of these imple- 
ments, and a pair of oxen, representing altogether a capital of about 
R8.40 (;^4), a husbandman would be able to cultivate a small farm 
of about 12 bighds or 4 acres. 

Wages and Prices.— According to a Report furnished by the 
Collector in January 1871, the rate of wages was then as follows : — 
Agricultural day-labourers 3 dmds 6 pUs (s^d.) a day ; ordinary 
labourer^ 3 dtmis 6 pUs (sjd.) a day, without food, or 3 dnnds 
(4}d.) with food ; blacksmiths and carpenters, 8 dnnds (ra) a day ; 
and bricklayers 6 dnsids (9d.) a day. These rates are about twice 
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as high as those paid in 1850. The wages paid at ComUlah, the 
headquarters of the Districti are naturally higher than those given in 
the interior; but throughout the whole District wages have been rising 
during the part twenty-five years. According to the statement given 
by the Commissioner in his annual Report for 1873-74, the present 
wages of unskilled labourers range from 4 to 6 dnnds (6d. to 9d.) 
per day; while skilled labourers receive from 8 to 12 dnnds (is. to 
IS. 6d.) a day. In 1850, unskilled labourers were paid only 1 dmid 
6 pies (sjd.) per day; and in i860, 2 dnnds 6 pies (sjd.) per day. 
There is hardly any cart traffic in the interior of the District, but at 
Comillah the wages of the driver and the hire of a cart together 
amount to 12 dnttds (is. 6d.) per day. The hire of a dug-out boat, 
together with the wages of two men to manage the boat, is also 12 
dnnds (is. 6d.) a day ; the hire of a boat of from 100 to 400 maunds 
burthen is from R.i-8 to Rs.3-8 (3S.-7S.) a day. 

The following table, which has been compiled from information 
.supplied by the Collector, shows the average prices of the leading 
food-grains in Tipperah District during each of the three years 1850, 
1859, and 1870 ; as well as the maximum price reached in 1866, 
the year of the Orissa famine. 


Table showing the Prices of Food-Grains in Tipperah District 

FOR THE YEARS 1850, 1 859, AND 1870, WITH THE MAXIMUM 

Price in 1866. 
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The ptecediog table shows that the price of best cleaned rice has 
note than trebled during the past twenQr years ; while the price of 
coarse rice has very nearly trebled in the same time. In 1870, sugar- 
cane sold at about 1 dtaii (i|d.) per cane ; salt at Rs.5 per tnaund, 
or 13s. 8d. a hundredweight; and tobacco at Rs.13-8 per maund, 
or £1, 7s. a hundredweight No liquor besides distilled country 
spirits is used. This spirit is of different qualities, and is sold at 
prices varying from R. i per quart for the best kind, to la dnnds per 
quart for slightly inferior quality, down to 7} dnnds per quart for 
the worst sort, which is only consumed by the degraded Hindu 
castes and aboriginal tribes. 

On the subject of food and labour, the Collector of Tipperah 
made the following remarks in his Annual Report for 1872-73 
‘ Generally speaking, provisions are now as cheap as they have been at 
any time during the last ten years. As the price of unskilled labour has 
risen considerably during this period,it should seem that the labourer’s 
position is a good one. But those who are entirely dependent on 
day-labour are very idle, and unwilling to work unless compelled by 
poverty to do so. Probably, one reason why prices rule so low is 
that most men grow enough rice for their own consumption, so that 
there u no great internal demand, and competition is almost ex- 
cluded. If prices rise abnormally, it is a sign that rice is going out 
of the District. Take for instance the famine year of 1866. Rice rose 
to nearly Rs.4 a maund (los. rod. a hundredweight), an extraordin- 
ary price for such a large producing District as Tipperah ; but this 
price was paid by outsiders, and most of the people continued to 
eat their rice at the price it cost them to produce it, while they 
received a handsome sum for their surplus stock.’ The same thing 
occurred in the year 1874. On account of the great demand for rice 
in Behar and the distress^ Districts of North Bengal, the price of 
rice in Tipperah rose to more than double that of the previous 
jrear ; but owing to nearly the whole population having some share 
in the land, and some crops of their own on which to live, the 
prices did not materially affect their condition. There were no 
traces of actual want in that year, even among the poorest classes. 

The two most important articles which appear during the last ten 
years to have been growing permanently dearer are milk and fish. 
The increased price of the former is probably owing to the absorp- 
tion of pasture lands ; and that of the latter to the improved con- 
dition of the people, and the larger demand for fish which has 
arisen in consequence. 
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Weights and Measures.— The following is the tible of wug^ts 
in use in the District: 96 raft' si UM; 5 Mfsi MaUk; 16 
chhatik—x ser; 40 i«r=i man or maunJ, of 8a lbs. avoirdupois. 
Time is measured as follows : 60 pal; 60/0/si dcuida, or 

34 minutes ; 7^ danda= i prahar, or 3 hours ; 8 pnkar^ 1 dibas, or 
day and night of 24 hours ; 7 i saptdba, or week ; a saptdAa, 

or 15 dayssi pcdaha; a i mlr, or month. The natives 
of Tipper^ always compute the distance from place to place by the 
time occupied in walking the journey. If an object is close at hand, 
they may say it is so many cubits distant; but with regard to 
objects out of sight, they say they are so many danda, prahar, or 
days' journey distant. 

Landless Day-Labourers.— There is no large class of landless 
day-labourers in the District. Nearly every man either owns, holds, 
or has a share in, a piece of land sufficient to prevent his being 
compelled to labour for daily wages. Still, there are a few people 
who neither possess nor rent lands, and who subsist by working as 
unskilled day-labourers. They earn from Rs.5 to Rs.6 (10s. to 
laa) per month, without food; or from Rs.a to Ra4 (4s. to 8s.) 
per month, if supplied with food. The rate of wages depends on 
their capabilities, and also on the number of meals they get a day. 
Sometimes landowners, instead of letting out all their land, reserve 
a portion as a home-farm to supply their own necessaries. This 
they get cultivated, on the terms that the bargiddr (the man with 
whom the agreement is made) shall himself cultivate the land, and 
the owner supply the seed and ploughs ; the landowner and bargd- 
difr then share the crop equally between them. Women and 
children do not generally work in the fields, but children are em- 
ployed in tending cattle. 

Land Tenures,— The whole area of Tipperah District may be 
divided into two portions, that which pays revenue to Government, 
and that which is free from the liability of such payment The 
foimer, which forms far the larger jrartion of the District, may be 
again divided into lands which Government has settled permanently 
at a fixed rate of revenue ; and lands over which Government has 
retained full proprietary rights, and which form the Government 
khds tHohdls. 

Revenue-paying tenures held direct from Government, and 
PERMANENTLY SETTLED with the holdcrs at a fixed revenue, may 
be divided into samlnddris, of which there are only aoo; td/uhs, of 
which there ate 1356; and resumed Ukhirdj tenures, of which 
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there are 191.* Except in name, however, there is no difference 
between the first two tenures. The permanently settled estates 
differ very much in size. One single estate, called chakU, Roshni- 
bdd, includes fifty-three pargands, and extends over 377,100 acres 
of land. This estate adjoins the State of Hill Tipperah, and stretches 
along the whole length of Tipperah District, from Sylhet on the 
north to Nodkhdll on the south, being about a hundred miloc 
in length and ten to fifteen in breadth. In 1765, at the time when 
the District of Tipperah came under the control of the Rast India 
Company, this estate was under the immediate rule of the Rijis of 
Hill Tipperah, who paid a tribute to Government. In 1 7 76, a Settle- 
ment was made for the fifty-three fargands; and in r782, on the 
failure of the Rijd to pay the assessed revenue, the whole chakld was 
attached by the Government. At the time of the Permanent Settle- 
ment (r793), the estate was settled permanently with the Rdjd of Hill 
Tipperah at an annual revenue of ^rs,36r, 8s. Besides the estate 
of ehaUd Roshndbdd, which comprises nearly one fourth of the 
District, the five pargands of Barddkhat, Gangdmandal, Pditkdrd, 
Homndbdd, and Sardil, covering 762, r6r acres, or nearly one-half 
the District, are taken up by five o her estates ; so that only 559,923 
acres, or one-third of the District, are left for the re maining 
tamitiddAs. 

The 191 resumed Idhhirdj tenures comprise lands which were 
found at the time of the Permanent Settlement to pay no rent, but 
to lie within the limits of ordinary revenue-paying estates. Such of 
these tenures as were valid were exempted under section 36, Regu- 
lation VIII. of r793, from the payment of Government revenue; 
but rpi were declared invalid, and settled in perpetuity with the 
holders. 

The Permanently Settled tenures in Tipperah were divided by 
Mr. Browne, in 1866, into the following five classes, the division 
being made according to the origin of the tenures. The number of 
estates under the several classes has undergone a slight alteration 
since the date of Mr. Browne’s Report, (i.) Estates permanently 
settled at the time of the Permanent Settlement of 1793, in 
number, (a.) Resumed rent-free estates, permanently settled with 
the proprieton in accordance with section 8, Regulation XIX., 
1793, and Regulation VII., 182a, at a rate of revenue equal to one- 
half the assets ; 98 in number. (3.) Chars resumed under Regulation 

* The fignia are taken from the Collector’s Land Tenure Report, dated 30th 
April 1875. 
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IL, 1819, and settled according to Regulation II.. 1819, and Regula- 
tion XL, 1825, at a rate of revenue equal to 81 percent of the 
assets ; 1 1 in number. (4.) Chars resumed by means of a civil suit, 
but settled exactly in the same manner as the above; 92 in number. 
(5.) Estates formerly held khds by Government, but lately sold by 
public auction. The settlement of these, also, is permanent, and 
the annual revenue is calculated at 81 per cent, of the assets, as 
shown in the measurements of 1842-43 ; 167 in number. 

Temporarily Settled Estates.— Besides the foregoing re- 
venue-paying tenures which have been permanently settled, there 
are 241 tdiuks and ijdtds^ which pay revenue to Government, 
but arc not permanently settled, the full proprietary right being 
reserved to Government. The following account of these lands 
is taken from a Report by the Collector dated the 30th April 
*875 : — ‘The tenures, tdiuks^ and farms settled temporarily, have 
been all bought in by Government at different times at sales held 
for arrears of revenue, and then been settled for fixed |>criods. To 
explain the origin of these holdings. I give a short history of an 
estate known as 10 dnnds 13 gandd i kdni 1 kninti share of par- 
gdna Barddkhdt. which was purchased by (Jovernment. An eight 
dnnd, or one-half share, was bought in 1835, for 9,500; and 2 
dnnds 13 gandd 1 kdrd 1 krdnti in 1836. for 
then found that the former zamUiddf had granted many tdiuks or 
dependent tenures at very low rentals, in consideration for certain 
sums of ready money paid to him as saldnd by the holders. 
This procedure had so crippled the superior landlord, that the 
Government Revenue could no longer be paid by him, and the 
estate was brought to the hammer, and, as above stated, purchased 
by Government. After the purchase, the Government held the 
estate under its direct management, or khds (as it is termed) ; the 
Collector was deputed to hold local inquiries concerning all the 
under tenures created by the former owner, and every tenure was 
strictly examined as to its validity and the title under which it was 
held. Finally. 52 of these tenures were recognised as valid, and are 
still held as independent tenures, either paying revenue direct into 
the treasury, or being farmed out for a period of twenty years. 

‘ In addition to these, there are 37 dihis or circles in the south 
of the District, which have been farmed out for periods of fifty years. 
All the Government lands in this part of Tipperah were, about 1845 
A.D.. declared to be difficult of management directly by Government, 
owing to the plots of land being small and scattered, and much 
vou VI. 2 c 
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overgrown with jungle. They were, therefore, marked off into 
circles, and each circle was farmed out for a period of fifty years. 
This long term was allowed, in order to enable the lessees to expend 
capital in reclaiming their lands. The farmers of these circles also 
had the right conferred on them, that on the expiry of the terms of 
the first leases, the circles were to be assessed for rent according 
to the then condition and capabilities of the land ; and a renewed 
lease granted if the lessees were willing. But in the event of their 
refusal, the lease could be granted to others. I will only remark, 
passim^ that leases of this nature never pay in practice, as probably 
during the last few remaining years of the lease the lessees will allow 
the lands purposely to become waste, in order, if possible, to get a 
fresh low assessment for a long term of years. 

* The difference between the two sorts of tenures above described 
may be thus broadly stated. In the tdluks in Barddkhat, though it 
was expressly provided that the rental was not to be considered as 
permanently fixed, there was no provision made, as in the case of the 
circles, that on the expiry of the term of the lease, in the event of 
the lessee not agreeing to pay an enhanced or revised rate of rent, 
the Government could offer the lease to another party. The conse- 
quence is that, in the case of the Barddkhdt taluks^ the Government 
is obliged to proceed according to law, serving notices of enhance- 
ment, and suing in the civil couits, the tdlukddrs having acquired a 
right to hold their tenures, subject only to enhancement according 
to law.’ 

In addition to the 52 independent temporarily settled tenures, 
and the 37 dihis or circles, there are also 128 Government mahdls, 
which are either farmed in the usual way for short terms, or held 
khds, ‘The greater portion of these lands are resumed islands 
{chars) in the Meghnd — small estates, which on account of their 
being choked with jungle, or much diluviated, have been allowed to 
fall into ancars, and have been purchased by Government at public 
auction in default of any bids. Many of the rentals are extremely 
small, being sometimes exceeded by the cost of collection.' 

The non-permanently settled tenures, held from Government and 
paying revenue, were divided by Mr. Browne into the following six 
classes ; but the number of estates in the several classes has under- 
gone some slight alteration since the date of Mr. Browne's Report 
(1866) : — 

(1.) Uncultivated chars^ settled with neighbouring proprietors at 
81 percent, on the assets; 22 in number. (2.) Resumed rent-free 
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estates, settled temporarily with the occupiers ; i in number. (3.) 
Estates formerly held khds by Government, but leased (after a public 
auction), for a term of 50 years, at a rate of revenue of 81 per cent 
on the assets. An additional condition in the settlement is that, in 
the event of such estates not being re-settled with the present lessees 
at the termination of their leases, they will be entitled to 10 per 
cent of the new assessment ; 7 in number. (4.) Estates formerly 
held khds, and lately leased for the term of 50 years, at a rate of 
revenue amounting to Rs.3 (6s.) per every hundred betel-nut trees ; 
the loase to be liable to cancelment, if the Collector thinks that the 
lessee has not sufficiently extended betel-nut cultivation ; 45 in 
number. This kind of settlement is stoted by Mr. Browne to be, as 
far as he knew, peculiar to the District of Tipperah. (5.) Khds 
estates, leased for terms varying from s to 20 years at a rate of 81 
per cent, of the assets ; 72 in number. (6.) Khds estates, leased 
for one year at a roughly estimated rate of revenue ; 243 in num- 
ber. 

The assets of the several classes of estates into which Mr. Browne 
divided the permanently and non-permanently settled tenures are not 
estimated yearly, but they were calculated beforehand in various 
ways, either from old Government records or otherwise. 'I'he assets, 
however, of all the estates in any one class were calculated in one 


and the same way. • • 1 r 0 

The Revenue-free Kstates in the I.)islrict consist primarily oi 7® 

confirmed valid IdkhirdJ tenures, which arc exempted, under section 
36, Regulation VIII. of 1793. ^om the payment of any revenue. 
Mr. Browne, in his Report on the District, says—' There can be no 
doubt that the paucity of rent-free tenures is fraught with many 
advantages ; for wherever they do exist, the aptitude of their owners 
for fraud of every description is astonishing. They are always trying 
to increase the area of their holdings by surreptitious means 
seducing other landholders' tenants by the promise of smaller rerjts), 
and, as they have no land-tax to pay, arc very often successful m 
doing so. One of their favourite schemes is to obtain, sometimes 
in an underhand way, and sometimes with the foolish connivance of 
revenue-paying landholders, the farm of the villages m which their 
rent-free tenures are situated, with the view of filching away some of 
the mdliox revenue-paying) land. I he practice is most common 
In thTeslate belonging to the RAjd of Tipperah. Whenever 
leases come to an end, a furious dispute ensues between the R4j4 
and the quondam leaseholders, who invariably amalgamate some of 
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their landlord’s lands with their own /rf^iSr>4/ estates, and are only 
ousted after a protracted litigation.’ 

In addition to the 78 confirmed Ukhirdj tenures, three other 
classes of lands must be included among revenue-free estates ; these 
are— {i.) Plots of land claimed as Idkhirdj, and released on account 
of their insignificance, without inquiry as to the validity of the 
grants; each of these plots is less than 100 b^hds (33I acres) in 
area, and they are 173 in number. (».) Estates which formerly paid 
an annual revenue of R.i (as.) or less, and were redeemed by the 
proprietors at ten years’ purchase, according to the rules of the 
Board of Revenue, Chapter VIII., Section 3, clause 3 ; these are 
only 8 in number. (3.) Waste lands. There are only two estates of 
this namely, the Ldlmdi and Mayndmatl Hills, which have been 
sold to the Rdjd of Tipperah for ;^2ioo. These hills lie to the 
west of the station of Comillah, and are surrounded on all sides by 
permanently settled revenue-paying estates. The hills themselves 
were not, however, settled, and although surrounded on all sides 
by British territory, they were claimed by the RAjd of Hill Tipperah 
as part of his dominions. This claim was not allowed, but the 
hills have been sold to the Rijd for the sum already mentioned. 
The hills are inhabited by Tipperahs, who cultivate hy jAming, and 
do not use the plough. 

Under Tenures. — The operations conducted under the Road 
Cess Act have shown that subinfeudation in Tipperah is carried to 
a very great extent. ‘ The number of permanent holdings valued 
under the Act is 19,365, and that of temporary holdings 5448, total 
24,813.* It frequently happens that there are from three to five 
middlemen between the superior landlord and the actual cultivator, 
and each of these must make a profit out of the estate. Thus 
suppose B, C, D, and E are four middlemen between the superior 
landlord (A) and the cultivators. A leases out the estate to B for 
(say) 300 per annum, for a period of five years ; B gives it to C 
for j^350 ; C to D for j{^400 ; D to E for;^45o ; and E gets what 
he can out of the cultivators. A has, perhaps, given the estate in 
farm to avoid all trouble of direct dealings with the cultivators ; B is 
probably some favourite dependant or connection of A, and not know- 
ing much of tamlvddfi business, is glad to let the farm out again, 
and so on. The last man who deals direct with the cultivators is 
sure to be a sharp, business-like, unscrupulous man, who keeps his 
temporary tenants well in hand.’ The transfers may be for a term 
' Commisiioiier’s Annual Report for 1873-74. 
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of years, or in perpetuity; and there is usually nothing to prevent 
the sub-tenure-holder from retransferring his sub-tenure to a third 
party, or the third party to a fourth. The Collector states that the 
superior landlords exercise little or no control over tliese transfers, 
and do not interfere so long as they receive their rent regularly. 

The subordinate tenures in the District of Tipi^erah are not only 
very numerous, but they also vary considerably in their nature, 
and still more in the names under which they are known. The 
following list, containing the names of eighty-five sub-tenures of the 
first degree, sixty of which are pennonent and transferable, is taken 
from the Collector's Report of 30th April 1875. I reproduce the 
explanations of the local names on his authority, without having an 
opportunity of verifying them. The number of sub-tenures under 
each head includes only those tenures which are held direct from 
the holders of the 200 permanently settled estates paying Govern- 
ment revenue. 


Suu-TENURES OF THE FiRST DEGREE. 

Tenures of Permatient and Transferable Charaiter. 

(i.) Tdluk, number m8.— Common to all Bengal. 

(a.) SUkud tdluk, number 399— A tenure created of cither a 
large or small quantity of land situated within a zamhuiiri. It 
is commonly known as pit(U> tdluk, an<l is chiefly found in the south 
of the District. Common to all Bengal. 

(3.) Patnl tdluk, number 599.— Chiefly found in pa>,qandi 
Pdikpdrd and Barddkhdt, and also in cAakld Roshndbdd. It is a 
tenure created under the zaminddr of a large tract of land at a fixed 
rent on receipt of a premium or saldml, and is inheritable as well as 
transferable by sale, gift, or otherwise. A special law (Regulation 
VIII. of 1819) governs these tenures. Common to all Lower Bengal. 

(4.) Hdwdla, number 180.— Derived from a Persian word mean- 
ing ‘ charge.’ This tenure is held sometimes at a fixed, and some- 
times at a variable, rent. It is inheriuble, and the holder has the 

right of alienation. 11 

(S.) Nim hdwdla, number 3.— Half or portion Qiihdw^ 

(6.) Izhdri hdwdla, number *9.— Alleged hdwdla. The holder 
calls it his hdtodla; but the zaminMr does not actually reco^ise or 

confirmitassuch,receivingthcrcntmerelya»fromanalkged^^^ 

(7 ) Mirds hdwdla, number ^.—Hdwdla, which has been *" 1 *^*“ 
from the ancestors of the holder. Tlie rent may be either fixed or 

variable. 
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(8.) Kdimi hdwdla^ number 2. — Hdwdla with fixed rent 

(9.) BandohastU Kahat hdwdla^ number i. — Same as izhdri 
hdwdla, and settled as such without formal confirmation by the 
zamlnddr; paying cither a fixed or a variable rent. 

(10.) Kardri hdwdla, number i. — Hdwdla with certain condi- 
tions, or held under some specific contract. 

(11.) Rayati hdwdla, number 1. — Hdwdla made over to a rayat 
subject to enhancement of rent. 

(12.) Mirds, number 523. — A tenure created by the zamlnddr at 
either a fixed or variable rent, on receipt of pan, or other considera- 
tion, and granted to the lessee with rights of succession and aliena- 
tion. Chiefly found in the south and west of the District 

(13.) Mirds idluk, number 19. — Hereditary tdluk comprising a 
large tract of land, with fixed or variable rent. 

(14.) Izhdri mirds, number 2. — ^Alleged mirds, held without for- 
mal recognition or confirmation by the zamlnddr. 

(15.) Shikml mirds, number i. — Also known as pitdo mirds, 
consisting of lands situated within a superior mirds tdluk or tenure. 

(16.) Kdimi mirds, number 13. — Mirds itxwxtt held on fixed rent 

(17.) Jimmd mirds, number 6. — A mirds tenure which formerly 
stood in the name of one person, but has been subsequently made 
over to another. 

(18.) Azmoshakhasi mirds, number i. — Mirds granted on rent 
assessed after the measurement and assessment of the holding. 

(19.) Bashat mirds, number i. — Mirds granted for dwelling pur- 
poses. It is not necessarily a lease for building, but generally for 
the residence of the lessee. It is in fact a maurusi bdstu tenure. 

(20.) Mirds rayati, number 14.— A cultivator’s holding, with 
inheritable rights. 

(21.) Asidhd mirds, number 2. — Mirds legally invalid, but which 
is held as valid. 

(22.) Kardri tdluk, number 80. — Chiefly found in the south of 
the District It is a tdluk, the fixed rent of which is not paid, but 
a sum less than the fixed rent is paid under a kardr or contract. 
It is held under certain conditions. For instance, A had a tdluk 
on Rs.500 rent ; subsequently it is surrendered to the zamlnddr, 
who settles it with B on Rs.400, and under certain conditions. The 
idluk in B's hand becomes a kardri tdluk. 

(23.) Takhsisi and tashkhisi tdluk, number 1289. — Tbkhsisi 
means a tdluk in which the zamlnddr reserves to himself a right to 
enhance the rent after measurement at some future period. 
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Taskkhisi tdluk means a tdluk in which the zamMd$ grants a 
lease at a rent assessed after measurement, already made. These 
words are derived from an Arabic term meaning to ‘ assess,' and 
both tenures are chiefly to be found in chakld Roshndbdd. How 
many of the number given here are included in the former, and 
how many in the latter class, cannot now be ascertained without 
^ reference to the deeds creating such tenures. 

(24.) Muskdkhasl tdluk, number i.^Tdluk of the second or 
tashkhisi description. 

(25.) Ihkhsisi shikmi tdluk, number 198.— A tdluk of the first 
or takhsisi description, created out of land situated within a superior 
takhsisi tdluk. 

(26.) Agat tdluk, number 168.— created of a portion of 
land taken from a superior tdluk, to the holder of which the rent is 
paid. It is in fact a dar tdluk of a portion only of the tdluk. 

(27.) Mugdfat tdluk, number i. — Derived from a Persian word 
muzd/at. It is a tenure which originally stood in the name of one 
holder, but was subsequently settled with another, retaining its 
original name. 

(28.) Chauhaddi tdluk, number \.--Tdluk given with specified 
boundaries. To be found in the west of the District. 

(29.) Kdimi tdluk, number 20.-— Tdluk with fixed rent, which is 
not liable to be changed. To be found in the west of the District. 

(30.) Mukarrarl tdluk, number 10. — Another name for a kdimt 
tenure. To be found in the east of the District. 

(31.) Bandobasti tdluk, number 2. — Tdluk created in favour of 
any party at a rent fixed at proper rates after measurement, and 
after deducting all expenses and mdlikdna. To be found in the west 
of the District. 

(32.) Shdmildt tdluk, number i. — A tdluk the rent of which is 
realised or paid along with, or through, another tdluk. To be found 
in the north-west of the District. 

(33.) Ausat tdluk, number 63. — A tdluk which lies or is situated 
within another and within its boundaries, whether specified or not. 

(34.) Abddi tdluk, number 5. — Tdluk obtained under a lease, con- 
ditionally that the land should be held by the tenant after clearance 
of jungle. To be found in chakld Roshndbdd, in the east of the 
District. 

(35.) Khdnabdri, number 114. — A tenure given for the dwelling 
of the lessee himself. To be found in pargand Barddkhdt in the 
north of the District 

(36.) Iihdri khdnabdri, number 1. — A tenure held on the allcga- 
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tion that it is khdnabdri^ but without actual formal confirmation by 
the zamlnddr, 

(37.) MushdkhaA khdtiabdri^ number 2. — ^Tenure granted for the 
habitation of the lessee, after measurement and assessment at a 
proper rental. 

(38.) Mukarrari khdnabiri^ number 626 . — Khdnahdri with fixed 
rent. 

(39.) Khushbdshy number 67. — Land given for the comfortable 
residence of the tenant. It is held either rent-free or on rent To 
be found in pargand Sardil. 

(40.) Khushbdsh mukarrariy number 14. — Ditto, with fixed rent 

(41.) Izhdri khushbdshy number 9. — Ditto, held on the allegation 
that it is such, but without formal recognition or confirmation by the 
zamhiddr or other superior holder. 

(42.) Kdrkoudy number 425. — Land given to a servant or official 
at a lower rent than that which it would fairly fetch, in order to com- 
pensate for wages or salary, or as a pension, or present 

(43.) Mukarrari kdrkondy number 6. — Ditto, with fixed rent 

(44.) Paitydy number 1 . — This word means land held under a lease. 

(45.) Pattyd bandobastiy number 2. — Pattyd tenure resettled sub- 
sequently to the original settlement 

(46.) Nature not traced out, number 57. 

(47.) Rent-free tenures, number 1385. 

(48.) Murdddriy number i. — Land given to a man through whom 
selling and buying takes place in a hdt or bdzdr; also to one who 
collects tolls, toidsy or contributions in a bdzdr. 

(49.) Rdjpanditiy number i. — Licence given to a Brdhman who 
gives Vabastdhs to the people, and who performs religious rites for 
the general good. 

(50.) Goymdy number i. — This is merely a licence given to a 
man to ply his boat from and to any place. 

(51.) Ghdt mdjhidliy number i. — Licence to cross and recross at 
a particular ghdt. 

{52.) Jibikdy number 2. — Land given for maintenance and sup- 
port. Is a tenure for life. 

( 53 *) Idkhirdj bdzidfiiy number 19. — Lease given of land 

which was originally asserted to be IdkUrdjy but subsequently re- 
sumed and assessed with rent. 

(54.) Mukarrari rayatiy number 3. ^Holding of a cultivator with 
fixed rent 

(55.) Mirds rayatiy number 14. — A cultivator’s holding, with 
hereditary and alienable righta 
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^6.) MtttJUkkoa rajaE, nonber a.-A cMmaf ate 

meaauienient and asaeasmcnt at — 1— 

(57.) Edimi njwit, ntunber ai.-^ cokhraiof^ iwiMm* atafiied 
rent 

(58.) R^ftH M nntnber t.— A cnltivatoi'a hoMiiy, wiA pema- 
nent or tiaiufenble Thia tenn is never applied to a mm 

tenancf-at'WilL 

( 59 *) R^^pstfyd, number 5.^Leaae of land appertainii^( to a 
cultivatm’a holdiqg. 

(6a) Jot. — E bolding genendlj. 

Tbe total number of the above tenures is letnmed at 765a 

Ttmtru ij a Un^onry and aontraarfmbU clsmate. 

(61.) Jimdt number 155. — A tenure nuule over to another. 

(63.) Tdkatjaaidy mraiber & — ^Tenure given in oonaidetatioo that 
the leasee should make ooUecdon of rent for the lessor. 

(63.) Tbdrxf /sMd, number t. — Ditta 

(64.) KMaaddriJamd, number t. — Dwelling-honse lease; 

(6$.) iDddiJaaii, number 4. — Holding for a fixed period. 

(66.) ^drdf numte laSS. — ^Farming leasea 
(67.) Mi 4 E mmiber to6.— Farming leases Cor a limited 
period. Both Bus a^ the preceding ate ordinary leases. 

(68.) FVte adddi ydrd, number 7. — ^Temporary fimns on leases, 
in return far collecting rent, etc 
(69.) tdkod ijdrd, number 8.--Farming lease Cor nollming rent 
(70.) SdNk $/drd, number 35. — An ffdrd settled a second time, 
and with a new tenant 

(7t.) Dor $/drd, number tsa. — ^Fatm of die sd degree 
(73.) Katkiaa i^rd, number so.— Farm of the 3d degree 
(73.) Dariat t/drd, number 19. — Farm of the 4th degree. 

(74.) Earkat ijdrdt number i. — ^Fatm of the sth degree 
(75.) Diisadld vdrd, number a.— Farm given on rec e ipt of a 
loan, and on tbe condidon dial it shall remain the leader’s pro p er^ 
so long as the debt is not psid oC 
(76.) Eat ijdrd, number 16a.— Conditional ifdrdt asme as dH- 
sudHgdri. 

OEUr Tkaura. 

(77.) GHadiadf number lA— Lease given onderwhiGh firfCr or 
contributions ate r ece i ved hr Adtr and Hadn. 

(78.) Rimt uaadbaa 7.— Land held under a pa rticular name. 
In Tippendi the reeidm cuhivatan (Ah idi nifa ) m called Jiua*, 
and nwHesidents {f d S AatU ^Jotddn. 
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(79.) MUAitkak, number i.— Leaie of definitely bounded land 
for a fimited period. 

(fie.) — Gdflte, number a.— Lease of land of diflisent Glasses 
Joined together and made over to a cultivator. 

(81.) Baniak, number 1. — Land held under a mortgage. 

(8a.) Kat 6 a»dak, number 8.— Conditional mortgage. 

(83.) Murd, number 11. — Lease of a high tablevland in and 
ab^ the hills ; murd means ‘ head.* 

(84.) BkegAtar, number 3. — ^Land given for enjoyment of rents 
and profits. 

(85.) DAottttTf number 8. — Lease of land the rent of which 
goes towards the worship of a De<M or god. Total, 3006. 

The Collector in his Land Tenure Report, 1875, gives a list of 
the sub-tenures of the second degree, held directly from the holders 
of sub-tenures of the first degree already enumerated. These sub- 
tenures ofthe second degree are classed under 75 heads; thenumber 
ia 78531 of idiich all except 1430 are permanent and transferable. 
The sub-tenures of the second and lower degrees are in most 
cases known by names which are applicable also to sub-tenures 
of the first deg^ and have already been explained in the pre- 
ceding pages. Tenures of the third degree are 3458 in number, 
and are classed under 43 different heada Those of the fourth 
degree are 614 in number, classed under 33 heada Those of the 
fifth degree ate 47 in number, classed under ii heada In addition 
to the five degrees of sub-tenures derived from permanently settled 
estates, and numbering in all 30,438, there are also three degrees of 
sub-tenures, comprising 4085 holdings, derived from the ijsfirevenue- 
paying and permanently settled tdluks. The sub-tenures of the first 
degree are 3670, those of the second degree 1330, and those of the 
third degree 195. The sub-tenures derived from the 191 resumed 
tdUurdj estates are 341 in number; ii of these are of the first 
degree, 341 of the second degree, 87 of the third degree, and 30 
of the degree. There are only 57 tenures subordinate to the 
78 confirmed IdkkirdJ estatea Of teese, 55 are of the first d^ree, 
and only a of the second degree. There are tgj sub-tenures of the 
first degree^ and 138 of the second degree^ held firom the holders of 
the 341 tempoiaiily settled revenuepayieg tdlaks and ijdrds. The 
numbtt of holdingt in the hands of the actual cultivators is, according 
to the return furnished by t)ie Collector on the 30th April 3875, 
673,589. In many cases^ tin or more holdings are in the hands 
of one cultivator; but the number of superior estates^ intermediate 
tenures and cultivators' holdings, are sufficiently numerous to bear 
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out the etiteiiieat. which hu afacidr been aade in the coancoT 
this StotistiGd Aocoont, ^ neufy emy ntn in the DiMriot k 
connec^ widi die lend either as n landowner or as a tenant It 
was estfanated by the Collector, in 1871, diat about three 4 biiMtt of 
the cultivating daas were tenant»«t-will, and that aU except 
one^ighdi were liable to enhancement of tent 
Abwabs on CusTOWAnv Cbssbs.— T he practice of levying ceaaes 
by Momindin is extremely prevalent in Tipperah District The 
cesses of one year are often incorporated with the rent of the 
next so diat after a litde tune the cultivator, though conscious that 
his burden has grown heavier, is unable to say what is rent •»»«< 
what is cess. Such ceases form an important part of nearly all 
transacdons relating to lands ; and many of the landholder^ ser- 
vants are remunerated, either wholly or in part by the fees they 
levy from the tenants. When a tambuUr grants a lease in per- 
petuity, he usually demands a saldml or fee of five or ten times 
the armual rent; and a fee of about half that amount has to be 
paid for a temporary setdement. The tahsUddr and the several 
piyddds also receive smaller sums of money from the tenant 
Mr. Smart, in his Survey Report on the District, gives the follow- 
ing account of the mode in which landholders collect their rents : — 

* When the rents are to be collected, a memorandum called €utak, 
exhibiting the amounts due, is prepared and delivered to theffyddds, 
who are authorised to demand and receive the rents. If a tenant 
is unable to pay, the piyddd demands something in excess of his fee 
of two dimds (3d.), returns to the taAsfi kdthhdti, and reports the 
tenant as absent ^m the village or unable to attend from illnesa 
Ultimately, when the tenant is forced to come in, he is expected to 
pay the Morntfiddr’s natar, and a saUmi to the ndib or UtMtUddr. 
The cbdUn-Hovis, who writes the account, receives a fee from the 
tenant of one or two dands (i}d. to 3d) for every document An 
additional fee of two or three dnnds (3d. to 4}d.) on each rupee 
(aa), called tahuri, is charged by the dmids of the kdchhdri. Shoidd, 
however, the unfortunate tenant fail to pay the Udiurit the rent is 
refused, and a mukhtdr is instructed to institute a case against him, 
or the receipt (dd&hiid) is kept back.' It is not, however, only on 
the occasion of making a settlement, or of paying rent, that the 
tenant is liable to the demand for illegal cesses ; but on all maniage 
building of houses, excavation or deepening of tanks, 
sales of places or under-tenures, succession to property, etc., the 
samiiiddr squeeses money from his tenant This evil is much in- 
creased by the fact that a large number of the landowners are not 
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resident within die District, and the tenants cannot qtpeal against die 
demands made in the name of the landowner Iqr his agent or 
rent*coIlector(AiAri 4 £tf). But the illegal cesses levied hy landowners 
from their tenants cannot be r^arded as an munixed evil to the 
tenant; die rents in the District are generally very low, andhaditnot 
been for the cesses which the landownen considered as a part of their 
income, the cnldvators would long sbce have been unable to retain 
their lands at the present renta During the last fiiur years, the 
cuUlvators have frequendy banded themselves together, and refused to 
pay the cesses ; and the leauk has been an enormous increase m the 
number of suits finr enhancement (rf rent [See pages 41^ and 43a.] 
The most common cesses in Tlppeiah are as follow 
{i.) KiP NuU , — contribution for the Kili and Hull relqiioos cere- 
monies perfbrmed by the uimbiddr. Rate^ from to ( of the rent 

(a.) Ddi iUanAa,— contribution for the nuuntenance of the MOtidndiff 
ddk or country post Rate, la^ to 18} per cent of the rent (3.) 
ififo Mon'Ai,— -contribution for any taxes that maybe impoMd 

by Government Rate, aa per cent of the rent (4.) Oidndd 
muitdnd , — contribution for the pasring of troops through foe estate. 
Rate, ia( per cent of the rent (5.) Taktai kAartka , — ^fee paid to 
foe agent or rent-collector, on giving foe receipt for foe rent (6.) 
Paiwdrt ManMa , — contribution for foe cost of collecting foe tents. 
(7.) Jar^ MenAoi— contribution to foe expense of measurements. 
(8.) BatuMatttt khareha , — contribution for making setdetnents. 
Kate, 4 dnnds (6d.) The cultivator has also to pay foe costs of 
the registration, both of foe lease which he obtains and foe agree- 
ment given to foe aandaddr. (9.) Nmardnd , — a present paid to 
the Mamt$uUr. All of these cesses are not levied in the same estate; 
those most regularly exacted are ddk khanha, ioAuri IUareAa,/atwdrf 
kkarcka, and bamMasta kharcho. 

It sometimes happens that a landowner undertakes or proposes 
to undertake some appaiendy public-spirited and elmritahif - work ; 
whereas, in reality, by collecting from his tenants more than foe 
whole cost of the work, he makes a handsome profit, as well as a 
display of liberality. Thus, a smsfriufifr’ some years ago presented a 
petition to. be allowed to improve a canal in a kkds aukdl, as a 
charitable work. An inquiry was made; and it wu then ascer- 
tained diat although foe cost of foe work wwdd be only j^o,yet the 
sums foat the seaifrufifr had levied for the purpose amounted to 1 10. 

Rates or Rent. — ^The crops most extensively grotm in the Dis- 
trict are hu and dmcm rice, jute, and betelsmt The 4 m and 
dmaa rice-lands are one and the same kind of soO ; and there is no 
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definite ditt h irt io a between late and eaily noe4and% aa neaify all 
the land in die Ditttict grnwa both cropa. The oidy difibienoe ia 
that aome landa are bettei' adapted for one crop than die other. 
Jute ia cnldvated to a veiy large extent m the Sabdhnakm of Biih- 
manbdiii; and to thia fiut the Collector attribntea the high rent of 
eailf lioe'Ianda in that portion of the District, aah iaon auch landa 
that jnte is grown. Betel-nut is grown to a very great extent^ but 
only in the south-western portion of the District, and on high luds. 

The following tabular statement, taken from a Report fiirnished by 
the Collector to the Government of Bengal, gives the rates of rent 
prevailing in 187a for laruis producing the principal crops in diflerent 
parts of the District 


List or Rates of Rent prevaiunc im the Disteict op 
Tipperah (187a.) 



The in the police drclea of Comillah (KnmilU), Ja^n- 
iiAtMighi, ud Chhigalniiyi, are the most fertile in the District, ^ 
the rents paid there are much higher than for lands groaring die 

same cropa in other parti of Tipperah. The lands in these police 

cndea are more sublet dian dsewhere. ^ ^ 

The rates of rent have Ibr several years been steadily increasing. 
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Before the paaeiag of Act X. of 1859, the average rate of rent for a 
Ajipfal of lioe-land waa about la imtds, or 4a. 6d per acre ; and the 
gradual enhancement of renta that hu tato plara ia attributed by 
the Ctdiector to the general rise in the price of rice throughout the 
country, rather than to the operation of the Rent Law. It ia only 
during the last five years that suits for the enhancement of rents 
have been very largely instituted. The Commissioner of the Chit- 
tagong Division, in his Annual Report for the year 1873-74, states 
that when, nine years before, he was Collector of Tipperah, such 
suits were unknown. The Collector, in his Administrative Report 
for the year t874-7S, attributes the great increase of rent disputes 
during the past four years to the cultivators having banded into 
unions, and refusing to pay cesses. ' The landlord can only by 
law get the rents expressed in the books as payable by the cul- 
tivators; and these are generally extremely low, as the tamin- 
ddrs always looked to the cesses as their main source of income, 
and cared little about the nominal rate of rent in their books. 
But now that the cultivators resist the payment of cesses, the 
Mamfiiddr has either to see his income grievously dimini«h<^, or to 
sue for enhanced rents, or to try and collect the cesses by main 
force. One or other of the two latter courses is generally adopted.’ 
In consequence of the landowners adopting the last alternative, 
special police have had to be quartered in several farga$ids ; while 
in others it is noticed that the number of rent suits filed has 
largely increased. The Collector states that 'more suits would 
be filed, but for two causes— (t.) the utter inability of the 
judges to cope with the work, and (a.) the absence of power to prove 
the necessary grounds for enhancement This latter has specially 
been the case with the Rijd of Hill Tipperah in some large /or- 
gandt; he cannot collect the old cesses nor can he enhance the 
rents. Hence so much of the rioting and disorder in Chhigalndiyd, 
which has led to the quartering of special police there.’ 

With the exception of a few petty landholflers, nearly all landed 
proprietors receive their rents in money, and not in gr ain. 

Manures.— The husbandmen, when reaping their crops, are in 
the habit of cutting off only the ears of the paddy ; while the stalks 
are left standing and ate afterwards burnt This has the effect of 
manuring the fielda In lands growing the dman or winter rice, 
this is the only manure that is used ; but for the cultivation of the 
eariy or dm rice, cow-dung, ashes, and mud from tanks, dry kkdis 
and swamps^ are also used. Very little cow-dung is used for 
manure, as, on account of the scarcity of wood, it is universally 
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em plo yed for foeL Hie Cdkctor states that so matmdt per 
or about 44 cwt an acre^ would be coniideted a liberal allowance 
(rf* manure for rice land ; and that 80 wumads per ivM w about 
176 cwt. an acre, would be abundance for sugarcane land. This 
y frimate, however, seems an excessive one. No estimate of the 
cost of manure can be givea The manure used by the Tipperahs, 
who cultivate by ctmsists of the ashes of tlte jun^ after it 

has been burnt [See page 377.] 

Some inferior lands are left fellow in alternate yeai% but no 
regular qrstem of rotation of crops is practised. 

Irrigatioh. — ^Irrigatioa is not generallypractised in TqrperahDis* 
trict, nor is it as a rule necessary. The annual overflow of the riven, 
and the rains, which sometimes begin in April and last till about 
October, provide all the water that the crops need. In the case of 
high lands, however, when water has to be raised, it is done by 
means of the jdnt, an instrument in the shape a canoe, which 
moves on a fulcrum near its centre. The lever is a long bamboo 
weighted at the end. One man can easily work a tsrelve or 
fourteen feet long. On the eastern side of the District the culnva* 
tors dam the streams, and when the water has accumulated they 


aUow it to flow over their field. 

Natural Calamities. — Tippeiah is not specially subject to 
patiiwl ; but, as witli the whole of Lower Bengal, its crops 

occasionally suffer loss ftom floods or droughts. ‘During the 
course of the last twenQr years,' the Collector reported in 18711 
‘ only two floods have taken place, one in 1853 and one in 1870. 
These were partly the result of very heavy local rainfi^ and partly 
caused by the Meghnd overflowing ito banks. They inflicted con- 
siderable damage to the crops, but not such as to “e gen^ 
prosperity of the District.' As a protection agai^ fl^ embrnk- 
ments have been constructed along the nver Gumtl; and but for the^ 
the Civil Station of ComUlah (KumilU) and the country to the s^ 
of the river would be annually flooded. [See pp. 3®^3 S*J 
Collector states that no great dmand exisu for embank^ta in 

other parts of the District Damage from drought occasi^yoc^ 

in consequence of deficient or tardy rainfeU. The <boiigbt^^ 
ever, never been so severe as to involve the general destrue^ oiw 
crops. CanaU for purposes of irrigation, 

are not required in the District. A general bb^t is ». 1 "“ 

the Collector states that during the years 1869 and r87o,coosid»- 

able local damage was done to the p«Jdy by the rava^ of a gnife 

These grubs do not eat the grain, but aever the ear from the sMik 
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bcimAefiiddl^iiraulf for catting. In Miioas of deficient nin&ll, 
Oe pradnctne ponen of the loi^lyiog lande end neiehee 

Madtocompcn w te for the compenttre aterifi^ of the higher iande. 

FuaMB Wiuuiiira& — The meihnna price of rice during the 
fiMdneof 1866 me Rns per re e iw / , or 138. Sd. a art ; and fiw 
— tnAarf rice ]Ui4 per nunaid, at loe. rod. a art Local prices, 
howerer, hare long ainoe letnned to their ocdinaiy rate. The 
Collector ttjt, in the qiedal report fimished bjr him in 1871 *I 
ahonld aaj thM relief measures would be mgendy necessary in Tip- 
penhDirtrict, if the price of rice rose to is jarrfiw the rupee (ps. 4d. 
per art).; I diodld ^ rery considerable alarm if it rose to 16 sen 
for die rnpee (78. per art), as the pctqile would then find it difficult 
to support themselves without some assistance from Government 
Should the price of rice rise to so Mrs for the rupee (5a 7d. per art) 
in January and February, I should consider this an indicadon of 
approaching fiunine.' Ibis statement, however, appears altogether 
to omh two most important considerations : — First that a demand 
ibr esqwrtatioit quite as much as any local scarcity, may be the 
cause of a rise in prices. Secondly, that if it u true that in Tip- 
pemh neariy every man, whatever his principal occupation may be, 
cultivates enough land to enable himself and hb ia^y to subsbt 
then diere can, in ordinary years, be no local demand for food 
grain, and the price of rice will depend solely on the height to 
which the competition of exporters may force it If prices rise 
abnormally, tbb may not be because a famine b approaching, but 
only a sign that rice is going out of the Dbtrict. Thus, in the 
fomineyearof 1866, the maximum price of rice was Rs.5 per smam/, 
or ijSL 8d. per art ; 'but thb price was,’ as the Collector says in 
hb Annual Report for 1878-73, ' paid by outsiders, and most of the 
peopk continued to eat then rice at the price it cost them to pro- 
duce it srhilst they received a handsome sum for their surplus stock.’ 

The Dbtrict Ot Tipperah depends chiefly upon the dsnm or winter 
crop fin its food supply ; and in the event of anj^ing like a total loss of 
thb harvest the das, or early ike crop, however abundant could not 
moke up die deficiency. But rivers, artificial watercouiset and roads, 
aflbad n nqde ftdlities for importation from other parts of foe country. 

VOBSMH Alio Absxmtec LANDHOLDERS.— The principal taada- 
ddrsin the Dbtrict are foe Rdji of HOI Tipperah, Khwiji Ahaan 
UU Xhfin Bahidar Dacca, Annadi Prasdd Rii of Sariil, a 
resident of MurshnUlrid, Mona Couijon of Chandranagar (Chan- 
demagoiu)^ Ss^ Charm (%oahil of Calcutta, md Riji Kamal 
Krishna of Ctiicntta. All these landholders are absentees, md 
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they own together nearly three 4 buiths of the total area of the Dia- 
trict The Rijd of HQl Tippeiah, who lives at AgatttU, within his 
own tenitory, alone owns nearly one-fourth. The Collector states 
that very few of the absentee landlords seem to care or know much 
abcmt thdr estates, and that they leave the management to agents 
and tahsUddrs. None of them, however, are conspicuously bad 
landlords. The great majority of the large resident proprietors are 
Miitiammaifana. There are only three European Unsolders in the 
District. 

Bnina AMD MEANS OF COMMUNICATION.— The principal line of 
load is the Trunk Road from the Meghnd at Diudkindi to the Chit- 
tagong boundary, traversing the District from east to west This 
road is 63 miles in length, has 63 bridges, and is not metalled. With 
the exception of three miles within the jurisdiction of the Comillah 
(Kumilli) municipality, the whole length is under the management of 
the Public Works Department The average annual cost amounts to 
j^S per which includes the expense of repairing and maintaining 

the bridges and staging-houses. Of the other rt^ in the District, 
which are all under local management, the following are the most im- 
portant:— (1.) From Comillah (Kumilli) to Noikhilf, vid Likshto. 
This is an old road, and runs nearly due south. It is now being 
entirely renovated, and the work in Tipperah District has been com- 
pleted as fitf as Beruli, about nine miles south of Likshim. (a.) From 

the north side of the river Gumtf, due north of the town of Comillah 
(Kumilli), to Nipit Bizir. This road is 18 miles long, and forms 
the first half of the road to Biihmanbdrii, and to Agaitali, the 
residence of the Riji of HiU Tipperah. (3.) From Nipit ^ to 
Brihmanbirii ; this forms the latter half of the road from Comillah 
(Kumilli) to Brihmanbirii, and may be regarded as a continuation 
of the previous road. (4 ) A road leaving the Trunk Road four mil« 
west of ComiUah, cutting the Lilmii bills, and then running north- 

we8ttoCompanyganj,ontheGumtL (5.) Ftom Comillah to Bibir 

Hit, six miles east 

The town of Comillah (Kumilli) is very deficient mrosdcOT- 

munication ; and in order to reach any place not on one of the few 

roads above mentioned, it is necessary to travel either by dephant 

or by boat There is no cart-traffic in Tipperah. The 

•kmer. in his annual Report for i 873 - 74 > expresses bis b^ 
the Road Ceas Act will prove a success in the District, sad that its 

benefits win be appreciated by the people. The total sm^ spwt 
in r 87 > 7 i on roads under the local authorities was ;£isi6, is. gjd. 
VOL, VL * ® 
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Tliere is no nihny in the District An acconnt of die canals and 
khiU has already been given. [See page 365.] According to 
the statistics of the Board of Revenue for 1868-69, S^S 

miles of rivers and canals navigable throughout the year ; 177 miles 
navigable during six months or more ; and 135 miles of Uiib navi- 
gable for from three to eight months in the year. 

Mines. — No mines exist in the District, nor have any been worked 
in former times. Iron ore of an inferior quality has, however, been 
found in the lilmdi hills. [See page 368.] 

Local Manufactures. — ^The local manufactures are insignifi- 
cant They chiefly consist of weaving, pottery, gold, silver, brassy 
and iron work, and mat and basket making. Some of the women 
among the hill people who have settled in the District, make a kind 
of coarse cloth from cotton grown in the state of Hill Tipperah; 
the only peculiarity about this is the pattern, which consists princi- 
pally of checks and stripes, and is of bright and gaudy colours. This 
cloth is used both for wearing apparel and for bed-sheets. In the north 
of the District, in the Fiscal Division of Saiiil, a very fine descrip- 
tion of muslin is made, called tanjibt which is said to be nearly as 
good in texture and quality as the shabndm muslins of Dacca. The 
thread is spun by hand, and the muslm is not usually made by the 
weavers unless they have a special order. There is not now much 
employment for weavers in Tipperah. In the towns, country cloth 
has b^ almost entirely driven out of the market by English piece 
goods. In the interior, weavers still manufacture clothes for 
themselves and their neighbours, for which they are paid at the 
Lite of from three farthings to a penny per cubit, the thread being 
supplied by the purchasers. Potters earn about 4 innds (6d.) 
per day, and blacksmiths and carpenters about 8 dnnis (is.) per 
day. Goldsmiths are paid at the rate of R8.a (4s.) for every 
b^ri (180 grains) of gold work; and from a to 3 dands (3d. 
to 4jd.) per bkari of silver work. Their average earnings may 
l>e put down at from R.o-ia to R.i (is. 6d. to as.) per day. 
Braziers are paid at the rate of from 6 to 8 dnnds (qd. to i&) per 
pound of brass work. Matmakers earn about 4 dtmds (fid.) a day, 
but the average earnings of basketmakers do not exc^ a dmds 
(3d.) a day. It has already been stated that neaity eveiy man in 
the District, whether engaged in manufactures or not, is also con- 
nected with the land, either as a cultivator or otherwise. Those, 
however, who engage in manuCsctuies, basketmakers alone eicqpted, 
hold, the Collector states, a higher social position than the oidinaiy 
cultivators. Most of the manufacturers and artisans work in their 
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own booses and on their own account No system of adfandng 

mon^ for manufacturing purposes is cunentb the District AHhoitth 

it cannot be said that any manufactures formeriy carried on in Tip. 
per^ have cwpletely died out, yet the art of manufocturing the fine 
tanJA muslin is gradually becoming extinct During the last century, 
the Eastindia Company had an extensive doth-manulactoiy at a place 
called Charpfitfi, in the south of the District, where a species of long 
cloth, called was manufactured. The factory was closed about 
fifty years ago, and the same description of doth is no longer made. 

Commerce and Trade.— The principal export of the District is 
rice, of which it is estimated that at least one-third of the whole 
amount grown is exported. The Collector, in his annual Report for 
i 874 ‘ 75 > estimates the annual export trade in rice at 4,000,000 
mounds or 147,059 tons. The bulk of this goes to Ndrdinganj, in 
Dacca District ' It is also exported to Farfdpur, Pibnd, and perhaps 
to one or two other Districts. In many cases the rice-dealers send 
representatives to the large bdtdrs, or to the agricultural villages, to 
buy rice on the spot ; in other cases the local makdjans (money- 
lenders) buy it, or receive it in payment of their loans, and export 
it when they have collected a sufficient quantity; and sometimes the 
villagers themselves take it to market. The rice from the south-east 
of the District, which has no water<ommunication with the westward, 
is carried to Chittagong by boat, and is there absorbed in the export 
trade by sea. In the north-west, it is often sold through the aratddrs, 
or brokers.'^ After rice, the exports next in importance arc jute and 
betel-nut From the ' Report on the Cultivation of Jute in Ik-ngal,* 
it appears that 100,000 maunds (3676 tons) of this staple are 
annually exported from Tipperah ; the jute is sent to Dacca and 
Ndrdinganj, and thence to Calcutta. The trade in betel-nut is, the 
Collector states, in the hands of the well-to-do classes ; the surplus 
produce travels in all directions, — south to Chittagong, west to Dacca, 
north to Sylhet, and sometimes even as far west as Mirzdpur. The 
other exports consist, according to the Collector, of safflower, sugar- 
canes, cocoarnut, bullocks, sheep, goats, tamarind, fish-oil, dried fish, 
hides, mats, diillies, linseed, bamboos, canes, ordor pulse, kaUi (Phas- 
eolus Roxbuighii), sweet potatoes, timber, earthen pots, and mustard- 
seed. Kingfishers’ skins are sent to Chittagong, for exportation to 
Burmah and China. Safflower is cultivated only for exportation ; 
and all the produce, about 600 maunds, or as tons annually, is sent 
to Dacca. Most of the dried fish exported goes to Chittagong, but 
a small portion is sent to Dacca. 

I Coaunimoner’t Annual Rqwit for 1872-7^ 
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The prindpel impoite aie iqgv fioni CekntU and Dacca; 
timber, cotton, bambooa^ and tbatehing giaaa from Hill Tipperah; 
cocoarnnt oD from Dacca and Cakntta; dotii, cotton good8,apioe>^ 
dhoea, iron, lead, aalt, aO from Calcntta; gram from Dacca; bmaa 
and copper uten^ from Dacca and Calcntta; and tobacco from 
Calcutta and Rangpor. Beaidea tfaeae artidea^ fonr kinda of pulaea 
malar, musmi, and kketdrt), are imported; and ao alao are sugar- 
candy, molaasea, paper, hemp, opium, lime,claiified butter, potatoes^ 
nmbtdlas,and European winea and apirita The Collector atatea 
that no trustworthy commercial atatiatics are procurable, and that 
it ia therefore impossible to make an accurate comparison; but 
there can be no doubt that the exports considerably exceed the 
imports in value. 

The principal trading towns and villages are : — Comillah (Kumilli), 
Ganripurd, liUpur, Jdfatganj, Companyganj, Fdnchpukhu^ EUiot- 
ganj, and Ndnudr-Hit, on the Gumti; Chandurid, Brdhmanbdrid, 
Rdmchandrapur, Phdndduk, and Ndsirpur, on the Titds ; Hdjfganj, 
Chitosi, IfuddloTganj, Bdghmdrd, and Pdniadl, on the D^tid; 
Chdndpur and Matlab on the Meghnd ; Sdchdr and Dandgodhd on 
the Sdchdr and Dandgodhd rivers, both of which are tributaries of 
the Meghnd; Kutir-bdzdr and Bholdchang on the Borigang; Naydn- 
pur on the Kjdi ; Nabinagar on a tributary of the Titds; and Chuntd, 
near the Mei^ind. Ttade is principally carried on by means of fixed 
markets ; and tiiere is only one fiur in the District at all deserving of 
notice. This ia held annually in the month of November, at Pdncb- 
pukurid on the Gumti river, about aa miles west of Comillah. The 
fiur lasts for seven days, and a considerable traflBc in cloth, rice, and 
other artides ia carried on. 

River ThAvnc SrATisncs.— The registration of traffic on tiie Cal- 
cntta canals, during the yean 1873 and 1874, did not supply results of 
any value for the trade of Tipperah. In 1873, a total (rf 130,400 
mamds was recorded as imported into Calcutta firom this District, 
of which just half was rice, and the other half miaceOaneous ; in 
1874, only 4000 maaods were registered, all of oil-seed. 

The new qratem of registration, however, which has been estab- 
lished since September 1875 on all the great water-ways of Beogal, 
has furnished trustworthy materials of tiie considerable river-trade of 
Tipperah District The fisUowiiig tables^ conqjHled firom the 
monthty numben of tiie SMutkal R^orttr, diow (Table I.) the 
exports firom Tipperah during the six months ending February 1876; 
and (Table IL) ffie imports into Tipperah during the same period 
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Tabu L— {Exports.) 
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Tabu II.— {Imports.) 
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DBscKirnoN OP Goods. 


ClamI. 
Cbsl sad coke, . 



1 

i 

1 


a 

H 


Do. Twht(Nstivs). . 
1 ) 0 , da (Eonpoui).. 
Iletd-nuti, .... 
Fniiu, dri^ 

Do. ft«ik.udvegMablet. 
Whestf .... 

PuIms and gnm, 

Kictta a • B ■ • 

Padoy 

Othercerasli, 

Jute and ocharnw 6bna, . 
Hidea. . . . . 

Iron and its manufachuei, . 
Capper and brau. 

Other metala, 

l.ime and Umaatono, . 

Stone. .... 

(iki 

Oil 

l.mNeedf .... 
AV-Mea, .... 
MuHord-iecd, 

Salt, . . . 

( )iher ulina labetancef, 
Spices and condimenU, 
SuKar, refined, . 
l>a unrafin^, 

Tobocca .... 

lA^uor, .... 
Mucellaneova, . 


Class II. 

Goats and iheepi 
I'ows, . 

'rortnisea, . 
I'lmlwr, . . 

liimbo^ . 
Cocoa-nuta, 
nanks. 

Hay and maw, . 


Class III. Xt, Xs, 

Silk manufacturca, 275 1,50 

Cotton (European) manufac- 
ture!. .... 4S.30O 

Cotton (Native) manuftc- 

turea, 

MiactUanaoutCNaiiva) goods 1,410 

Da (Eniopean) da 100 

MiicaHanonua goodo, . i3«t7o 


64,003 10,076 I 10,906 I 31,901 I 64,633 I 4 oAn 
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It appeals from these tables that the total of die eqtoits dnriog 
these six mootha under Class L (aitkka legi s tewd bj weiiht only), 
amounted to 685,003 mounds of 8a Iba, or sstoyd tons,'Or which 


rice and jute contributed about 30 per cent each, and betdHsuts 
and paddy 16 per cent eadt The imports in this class readied a 
total of only 143,899 maundst or 5267 tona^ of which salt formed 
4oper cent, and paddy 1 a percent The wei|^ of die exports in 
Cl a— I. thus exceeded that of the imports nearly fivefold, or by as 
much as 541,104 mounds, or 19,809 tona In Class IL (sitides 
registered by number only) aggregate totals cannot be ghren. The 
most important items are, under exports— 272,360 bamboos, chiefly 
registered in February; and 177,380 cocoa-nuts, chiefly in September. 
Under imports — 359,626 bundles of hay and straw, almost entirely 
received in the first two months of 1876. Class III. (articles regis- 
tered by value only) shows a total export of only 1(8.52,778 
16a), of which miscellaneous native goods form 64 per 
cent.; the imports were valued at Raaa8,s38 (;^22,823, 16a), 
European cotton manufimtures constituting 70 per cent The value 
of the imports, therefore, in this class exceeded that of the exports 


more than fourfold, or by i 7 *S 46 - . • # 

With regard to the destination of the exports, and the origin of 
the imports, it is easier to arrive at approximate conclusions in the 
case of Tippciah than with some other Districts; because th^ 
is no registration station within the limits of Tipper^ Disrtet 
From an examination of the returns of the different stations, which 
are also published in the columns of the St^istical R^rt^ it is 
possible to obtain some idea of the general direction of the Distoct 
trade, though not of the actual markets or even Distncts with wluch 
it was carried on. Taking Class I. by itself, to illustrate the whole, it 
appears that the largest portion of the exports, 275,833 mund^ or 
40 Mr cent, was registered at Niifiinganj, being evidentiy destin ed 
for Dacca; 193,116 mounds, or 28 per cent, wre 
Bhairab-Bdzdr on the route towards Maimansinh and Sylhet; 
87,39a mounds at Khulni, to which may be added 17,810 at 
MmangMti, showing a total of at least 105,202 moun^, or 15 per 
cent, destined for the Calcuttt market. In addition, 58,426 
mounds, or 8 per cent, was registered at Godlanda, apparently 
going op the Ganges; 26,267, or 4 per cent, at Sirijj^j, going 
up the Brihmaputra; and 20,172, or 3 per cent, at Chittagong. 
The couise of the imports is very similar. A tottl of 47,973 
nsounds, or 32 per cent, wae registered at Ndriinganj ; 3 *, 79 », 
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or aa pa cent, at Bliaiiab«Bdzfr ; 15,047 Kidderpur, 19430 
at Chitpur, 8778 at Khnlni and 1435 at Bdmang^ti, giving 
a total of at least 37,670 mataub, or 36 per cent, for the imports 
from Cakntia. A total of 7401 mounds, or 5 per cent, came from 
Chittagong ; and 13,653, or 9 per cent, passed Godlanda. 

Hie detailed statements^ confined to the chief staples of trade, 
given in the Statistieol R^crttr for the four months of the half-year 
to which these figures refer, omroborate these general conclusions. 
During those four months (November 1875 to February 1876), the 
total of the rice exported firmn lippeiah amounted to 139,363 
MtiMufr, of which 93,781, or 73 per cent, went to Calcutta, and 
30,575, or 16 per cent, to Chitta^g. The total of the jute ex- 
port^ in the same period was 54,489 mounds, of which 38,337 
mounds, or 70 per cent, were consigned to Niiiiiiganj, 7631, or 
14 per cent, to Madanganj, and 6753, or 13 per cent, direct to Cal- 
cutta. The total of the Eimpean cotton goods imported during the 
four months was valued at Rs.111490, and the whole came finm 
Dacca or Nirdinganj. The ike marts may be arraiiged in the 
following order: Gauripurti, with 57,667 maundsi 6993; 

Karayaphit,6ooo; PdnchpukurU, 5348; Kutir-bds^,3793; Bhangfr- 
chai'i 3705 j Koref, 9473; Amlrganj, 3300; Comill^ (KumilU), 
1707; Ldlpur, 1150; Hijlpur, 504: Sichfr, S4a The jute marts^ so 
fiu as the details are given, are these : Bakrabas, with 3935 mou^; 
Sarfifl, 1780; Amfrbas, 1400; Asfmnagar, 1061; Mohanpor, 1000; 
Rimdiandiapnr, 465 ; Chioatola, 40a llie following are the marts 
with the largest importation of English piece goods : lilpur, with a 
value of R&4 o,ooo; BnUimanMrii, Ra38,ooo; Hijfgaoj, Rs.9000; 
Comillah (KumiM), Rs.3500; Phindiuk, Rs.3000; Chandpur, 
Ra3900. BrdhmanbiriA also exported Rs.3000 worth of piece 
goods to other Districts ; Laphani, R&3000; Hijlganj, Rs.600. 

Capital — Accumulations of capital are, the Collector states, 
generally employed in the purchase of lands, or lent out at interest. 
Except in a few special cases, such accumulations are not usually 
applied to manufacturing purposes, or to effecting improvements 
in land, but they are frequently used as capital in trade. The 
current rates of interest arc reported by the Collector to be as fol- 
low In small transactions, where the borrower pawns some article 
sudi as ornaments or household vessels, 36 per cent, per annum. 
In largo transactions, where a mor^ge is given on movable pro- 
perty, the interest is usually a per cent per month, or 34 per 
cent per aimum. In cases where a mortgage is {^ven on houses or 
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land, la per cent per annum is generally charged In buying an 
estate, a return of from 8 to lo per cent per annum rould be con- 
sidered a fair return for the purchase-money. 

There are no large native banking establishments in the District ; 
but a small colony of deswdlls from the North-Western Provinces have 
settled in Comillah (KumilUL), where they trade as bankers and cloth- 
merchants. A banking and loan-office was, in March 187 r, estab- 
lished in Comillah by the native officials and pleaden of ^e place. 
The rates of interest charged are— 18 per cent per annum where 
security is not deposited ; and 15 per cent per annum where security 
is given. Money deposited at the office for less than twelve months 
bears 4} per cent interest ; if deposited for twelve months 0; more, 
it bears interest at the rate of 9 per cent per annum. 

Imported Capital.— Indigo Cultivation.— The Collector re- 
ported in 1871 that the only industry in the District conducted with 
European capital was indigo cultivation and manufacture. Mr. J. 
P. Wise had then four factories in operation ; but before the close 
of the year 1872 they were all abandoned, and indigo is not 
now grown in the District. In 1866 there were six indigo-factories 
conducted by Europeans in the villages of Srimaddi, DuUlpur, 
Bidhmanchar, Mdchhirapur, Bhangdrchar, and Akinagar ; but Ae 
opposition to the industry on the part both of the neighbouring 
zamlnddrs and of the planters* tenants was so desperate, that none of 
the factories could hold out against it The lands on which indigo 
was formerly sown were well adapted for the crop ; the culti- 
vators, however, refused to work for the factory or to allow their 
own lands to be sowed with indigo, and serious affrays between the 
peasantry and the servants of the factories were of frequent occur- 
rence. In some cases, the cultivators formed an organised 
combination against the planters, whom they regarded as their 
enemies and oppressors. The planters charged the cultivators with 
turning their cattle into the indigo fields and destroying the crop ; 
while the cultivators declared with equal vehemence that their 
cattle were seized, even at a distance from the factory lands, and 
only given up on the payment of an exorbitant and illegal fine. 
Serious crimes were not unfrcqucntly committed in the course of 
these disputes. Some of the factory buildings were burned down. 
The planters and their servants charged the cultivators with the 
crime ; whUe the latter alleged that the arson was committed by the 
factory people, who set fire to their own buildings in order to be 
able to bring a serious though false charge against them. So violent 
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was the ill-feeling between the two parties, that a special force of 
police had, on more than one occasion, to be despatched to the 
neighbourhood of the factories, in order to preserve the peace. Mr. 
J. Gray, the manager of Mr. Wise’s factories in 1870, attributed 
the opposition which the planters met with to * the intrigues of their 
own servants, combined with the ill-will of some of the zanunddrs f 
but the cultivators, on their side, declared that the cultivation of 
indigo was a loss to themselves, that they were often forced to lend 
their carts and ploughs, and to work without pay ; and that they had, 
in addition, to give bribes and presents to the factory servants, in 
order to avoid still further oppression. 

For two or three years before the closing of the factories which 
survived longest, they had been worked at a loss. In the year 
1866-67, in inur f^actories of Srfmaddi, Duldlpur, Machhimpur, 
and Akinagar, 1876 acres were under cultivation, yielding a total 
out-turn of 8 tons 6 cwt. 3 qrs. of indigo. In 1867-68, the same 
factories, with 1840 acres under cultivation, yielded only 3 tons 2 
cwt a qrs. 18 lbs. of indigo. In 1868-69 the quantity of land 
under cultivation had decreased to 1321 acres, and the out-turn to 
1 ton 17 cwt I qr. 10 lbs. The servants employed in the four fac- 
tories consisted of i European manager and 95 natives. 

Institutions and Societies. — Besides the educational, religious, 
and charitable institutions, which are noticed under other heads, there 
are the following societies in the District: — (i.) The Bikrdmpur Hithd 
Shddhini Sabbd, numbering about fifty members ; the object of this 
association is to improve the social condition of the natives of Bik- 
rdmpur. The parent society, of which this is a branch, has its head- 
quarters at Bikrdmpur in Dacca District ; and the Tipperah branch 
was opened about the end of June 1874. (2.) A Theatre Club, 
containing about 20 members, established in 1875; its object is 
to promote theatrical performances among the native residents of 
Comillah (Kumilld). 

There are no newspapers or printing-presses in the District 

Income. — According to theincome-tax returns for 1870-71, the total 
amount of incomes exceeding ^50 per annum was approximately 
;{^a35,ooo. The amount of income-tax realised in that year, with 
the assessment at an average rate of 3^ per cent on incomes above 
ji^7353f following year, when the rate of the 

tax was reduced to per cent, and the minimum of incomes liable 
to assessment was raised to ^£75, the amount of the tax realised 
was 18s. The total nuroter of incomes assessed in 1870-7 1, 

or the number of annual incomes above £50 each, was 1629.' 
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Administrative History. — ^The following paragraphs are roainlf 
talrm from a Report on Tipperah District by Mr. J. F. Browne, 
C.S. : — ‘ In 1588, the Districts of Tipperah and Nodkhill were in- 
cluded in the sarkdr of Sondrgdon, one of the nineteen divisions 
mgH<» by the Mughul administrator, Todar Mall. Sondrgion, which 
at that time included a small portion of Dacca, contained fiily-two 
pargands; and its revenue amounted to Rs.358,283. The assess- 
ment made by Todar Mall was founded on a mautd sumdti; 
that is to say, the amount of revenue derivable from each village 
was clearly determined, and no division of estates was allowed, 
except on the principle of allotting distinct villages (never parts 
of villages), to newly-formed or derivative mahdls. In 1722, the 
original sarkdrs of Todar Mall, together with those subsequently 
annexed by Sultdn Shuji in 1658, were formed into thirteen chaklds, 
or military jurisdictions; one of which, that of Jahdnglmagar 
(Dacca), included both Tipperah and NoAkhdH. This extensive 
circle was subdivided into a number of zam'mddris, all classed under 
the principal one of Jalilpur, which contained two hundred and thirty- 
six pargands, and was assessed at Rs. 1,928,394.* The rent-roll was 
afterwards revised by Shujd Khdn in 1728, when the Province of 
Bengal was divided into twenty-five ihtmdm. Tipperah and Nodk- 
hdU were then included within the ihtimdm of Jaldlpiir, under the 
jurisdiction of the Government of Dacca. 

In 1765, when the District of Tipperah, together with the rest of 
Bengal, was ceded to the British, the administration of Jaldlpur was 
first intrusted to two native officers, Rdjd Himmat Sinh and 
Jasserat Khdn. From 1769 to i 77 *» the country was under the 
charge of three Englishmen, called Supervisors— Messrs. Kelsal, 
Harris, and Lambert In 1 77 2, an officer with the title of Collector 
was appointed, and his jurisdiction lasted for two years, until the 
Provincial Council was established in 1774; ftom which date until 
1780 the revenue was collected by ndtbs, and the general business 
of the country was transacted by European Covenanted Assistants. 

‘In 1781, Tipperah and Nodkhdll were constituted into a sepa- 
rate revenue division. The first officer in charge, Mr. Leake, had 
no magisterial powers, and the state of the District was consequently 
as bad as could be ; bands of robbers and armed ruffians infested 
the whole country, and the burning, not only of villaga, but of 
human beings, in open daylight, are mentioned in the Records as 
circumstances of constant occurrence, so far down as the yw lyBQ- 
From that date the condition of the country bi^an gradually to 
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improve^ and the general peace has never been materially disturbed 
since the beginning of the nineteenth century. In the year iSaa 
the Districts of Nodkhili and Tipperah were divided ; and since 
that date further great changes have been coade in the boundaries 
of Tipperah, by the transfer of entire pargands and villages to or 
from the adjoining Districta 

Revenue. AND Expenditure. — In 1790^1, when the Districts 
of Tipperah and Noikhdlf had not yet been separated, the total 
revenue amounted to ;£99,907, and the expenditure to 
In r 838-39, after making dl deductions on account of transfers and 
inefficient balances, the net revenue amounted to j^88,8ii, 8a, and 
the expenditure to j£i3,t77, 13a, the decrease in the revenue being 
apparently due to the separation of Noikhdif from Tipperah in 
1833. In 1850-51, the net revenue was £99,276, 5s. 5^d., and 
the expenditure ;^i3,349, 19a 9}d. Since that date both the 
revenue and expenditure have greatly increased. In r 860-6 r the 
revenue amounted to .;^io5,303, and the expenditure to .^^33,034. 
In i87o-7r the revenue was ^£'131,936, 5s. 5jjd., and the expendi- 
ture ^^16,783, os. 9d., giving an excess of income over expendi- 
ture of 105,153, 4a 8d. Mr. J. F. Browne, in his Report on 
Tipperah (1866), states that he has every reason to believe that the 
surplus revenue of the District during the past 35 years (1840-65), 
has amounted to no less than £2,000,000, being an average of 
£80,000 a year; 

The following balance-sheets show the details of the revenue and 
the expenditure of the District for the years 1850-51 and 1870-71. 


I. 


Balance-Sheet of the District of Tipperah for the 


Year 1850-51. 


Revenue, 

Expenditure. 

(i.)Net Land Re- 

. . • Jff 94 .i 93 13 Si 

(2.) Exdse* . 841 9 8 

(3.) Stamps, . , 4,225 12 9) 

(4.) Record Fees, . <5 9 6} 

/ 

(I.) Post Office, ;f23 0 3# 

(2.) Profit and Loss, 29 ii 5} 

(3.) Judicial, . . 6,331 14 2 

(4.) Magisterial, . 6,585 14 i) 

(^) Vaccination, . 33 12 0 

(d) Law Charges, . 203 1 9 

(7.) Pension, . 43 6 0 

Total, jf9ft376 5 5) 

Total, jfi3.349 19 9| 
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Balancb^heet of the District of Tipperah for the 
Year 1870-71. 


Rsvznub. 

EXPINDITUU. 

(I.) Net Land Re- 
venue. . ;f9>i933 5 

(3.) Stamp Revenuei 18,360 6 9 
(3.) Eicise, . a 3,976 18 a 

(4.) IncomeTTax, • 7,181 11 3 

(,.) RtfiMioii, ' ^ * 

(1.) Law and Jnatice, 3 0 

(2. 1 Collector^ Pi^, 1,8^ II 7 
(3.) Collector’s Estab- 
lishment, 1,33$ 3 

(4.) Share of Commis- 
sioner’s Pay and 

Establishment, i,o$6 7 a 

(SOPoliue, . . S.» 7 S «4 7 , 

(6.) Jail, 94 $ T 

(7.) Post Office, . 8$! 2 3| 

(8.) Medical, . 704 10 0 

(9.) Telegraph, I 39 >6 «« 

(la) Education, 33 ^ >S 4 t 

ToUl, ;fi2i,936 5 si 

Total, ;fi6,783 0 9) 


Land Revenue.— In the year 1790-91, Tipperah, which then abo 
included the present District of NodkhAH, consisted of 3854 estates, 
held by the same number of registered proprietors, who paid a tobl 
land-tax of ;^99,46o, or an average payment by each estate of 
;^2S, 16s. sd. Ten years later, in i8oo-i8oi, the number of estates 
and proprietors remained exactly as they stood in 1790; but the land 
revenue had increased to ;^^ii5i^34» average annual payment 
of;^3o from each estate. In 1850-51, thirty yean aAer the separation 
of Nodkhill, the number of estates was returned at 2017, and the 
number of registered proprietors or coparceners at 5*09 5 showing a 
decrease of nearly one-half in the number of estates, but an increase 
of more than one-third in the number of proprietors. The tot^ 
land revenue in 1850-51 was ;£ioo,596 j the average amount paid 
by each estate ;^49, 1 7s. 6d., and the amount paid by each registered 
proprietor or coparcener, 6*- number trf 

estates had still further decreased, and there had also been a dimi- 
nution in the number of proprietors. In that yw the number of 
estates was returned at 1928, the number of proprietors at 4^4o, and 
the amount of land revenue at ;^99>®^ **• » average of 

;£si, iss. lid. paid for each estote, and of ;fai, 8s. yd. paid 
registered proprietor. Although the number of estates has 
decreased by one-half since i 79 ®> District oflfodkhdU was 
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included in that of Tipperah, the amount of land revenue is nearly 
the same as it was then, while the average tax paid by each estate . 
has increased from £2^9 16s. in 1790, to ;fsi, iss- lod. in 
1870-71. 

The tabular statement on p. 431 shows the number of estates 
on the rent-roll of the District in the years 1800 and 1850; the 
estates are classified according to the amount of revenue paid, 
and for each class the number of registered proprietors paying 
revenue direct to Government is entered. 

Mr. Browne's Survey Report of 1866 thus classified the revenue- 
paying estates of the District, according to their size. The total 
number of estates was 1900, thus subdivided; estates under 100 acres, 
1156; between 100 and 200 acres, 174; between 200 and 400 
acres, 127; between 400 and 800 acres, 174; between 800 and 1600 
acres, 113; between 1600 and 3200 acres, 82 ; between 3200 and 
6400 acres, 38; between 6400 and 12,800 acres, 17; between 12,800 
and 25,000 acres, 8 ; between 25,000 and 50,000 acres, 5 ; between 
50,000 and 100,000 acres, 5. Mr. Browne only mentions a single 
estate as containing more than 100,000 acres — chakld Rosh- 
ndbdd, which belongs to the Rijd of Hill Tipperah. This one 
estate includes 53 pargands^ has an area of 377,100 acres or 589 
square miles, and pays a Government revenue of 15,361, 8s. per 
annum. The Collector states that there are also five other estates 
in the District which together cover an area of 762,161 acres, or 
1191 square miles. The total area of the District under cultivation 
is stated to be 1,301,760 acres, and the gross amount of land 
revenue ;£99,86o, 2s. The average incidence of the land-tax on 
the cultivated area of the District is, therefore, a fraction of a farthing 
less than is. 6 \± per acre. From a comparison of the average 
amount of revenue paid to Government with the table of rents 
given on page 413 of this Statistical Account, it would appear that, 
from even the worst rice land, a profit of nearly 100 per cent can 
be realised by the superior and intermediate landlords ; while the 
rent of lands of better quality varies from three times to more than 
twenty times the average amount of revenue payable to Govern- 
ment 

Protection to Person and Property.— In 1850 there were 
two Magisterial and fourteen Civil and Revenue Courts in the whole 
District By i860 the number had increased to eight Magisterial 
and sixteen Civil and Revenue Courts. In 1870 there were eight 
Magisterial Courts and nineteen Civil and Revenue Courts. The 

[Senfeuct continued on 432. 



185a 


Total 


P^ng more than ;Cioo 
Govenunent Revenue. 


Piling more than ^to 
and nut more than /too 
Government Revenue. 


Pa^ng not more than j^io 
Government Revenue. 


Total 


Paying more than £moo 
Govemiiient Revenue 


Paying more than jC 10 
and nut more than £100 
Government Revenue 


3854 I 3906 1819 
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Sentuu* eoHtmued from f. 430.] 

number of covenanted officers stadoned in the District has risen 
fiom three in r85o to four in each of the years r86o and r87a 

Rnrr Suits. — ^The number of cases instituted under the Rent Law 
of Bengal, Act X. of r859, or under laws based on Act X., is as 
follows : — In r86r-6a, 4445 original suits were instituted, and there 
were 484 miscellaneous applications. By r863-63 the original suits 
had nearly doubled, while the miscellaneous applications were more 
than three times those of the previous year. The .original suits 
instituted in r86a-63 were 8657, and the miscellaneous applications 
r6so. In 1866-67 5 i 99 original suits and 3918 miscel- 

laneous applications. In 3868-69 original suits were 5417 in 
number, and the miscellaneous applications 3446. During the last 
few years there has been a very marked increase in the number of 
rent suits. [See page 414.] The number of rent suits instituted 
in 3873 was 9519, and the number disposed of 9047. In 3873, 
ro,io6 rent suits were instituted, and 9835 disposed of. 

PoLiCK. — For police purposes Tipperah District is divided into 
twelve police cirdes {ihdnds) and two outposts. The thdnds are — 
(r.) Comillah (KumilU),*(3.) Barikdmtd, (3.) Diiidldndl, (4.) Tholli, 
($.) Chhdgalniiyi,* (6.) Jagannithdighi, (7.) Ldkshdm, (8.) Hijlganj, 
(9.) Tubkibdgari, (ro.) Brihmanbdrii, (rr.) Gauriputd, and (33.) 
Kasbi. The outposts are— (r.) Nisimagar, and (3.) Marichikindl. 
The present machinery for protecting the District consists of the 
regular or District police, the village watch, and the municipal police. 

The Regular Police consisted of the following strength at the 
end of rS7a : — 3 superior European officers, a District Superin- 
tendent and an Assistant, maintained at a salary of Rs.8oo a month, 
or j£96o a year; 3 subordinate officers on a salary of upwards 
of Rs.100 a month, or a year, and 47 officers on less than 
Raroo a month, or ^i3o a year, maintained at a total cost of 
Rs.t855 a month, or ;^33a6 a year, equal to an average of Rs.37-1-7 
a month, or jC44, ros. 42d. a year for each subordinate officer ; and 
311 foot poUce-constables, maintaiied at a total cost of Rs.3065 
a month, or jCa4j8 a year, equal to an average pay of Rs.6-10-3 a 
month, or 19s. 4}d. a year for each man. The other expenses 
connected widi the Regular Police are, an average of Rs.roo a 
month, or £120 a year, as travelling expenses of the District 
Superintendent and his Ajssistant; Rs.134-9-4 a month, or £i6t, 

> Govcnuneiit micHon was given in Angust 1875 to the removal of this police 
drde fimn the District of Tipperah to Noikhili, and the translcteneb took place 
on the 1st January 187& 
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los. a year, as pay and travelling allowances for his office establish* 
ment; and an average of Rs.691-1-4 a month, or 6a a year, 
for contingencies and aU other expenses ; bringing up die total cost 
of the Rtyilar Police of Tipperah District in 187a to Ra 5650-104 
a month, or a total for the year of ;£678o, i6s.; total strength of 
the force, 363 men of all ranka The present area of Tipperah 
District is 2655 square miles, and the total population, as ascer- 
tained by the Census Report of 187a, is 1,533,931- According to 
these figures, there is one policeman to every 7*31 of a square mile 
of the District area, and one to every 4226 of the population. The 
annnat cost of maintaining the force is equal to Rs.a5-8-7, or £2, 
IIS. id. per square mile of area, or R.o-o-8 or id. per head of the 
population. In 1871, the total regular police force of 363 officers 
and men was thus distributed : — As jail guards, a officers and 36 
; as lock-up and treasury guards, and as escorts to prisoners and 
treasure, 5 officers and 50 men ; as frontier guards, 9 officen and 
64 men ; leaving 35 officers and 162 men for general duty. 

The Municipal Police is a small force, which consisted at the 
end of 187 a of 3 native officers and 46 men, maintained at a 
total cost of Rs.317 a month, or 8s. a year. This force is 

for the protection of the municipality of Comillah (Kumilld); and its 
cost is defrayed by means of a house-rate, levied upon the house- 
holders and shopkeepers carrying on business within municii»l 
limits The totJ population of Comillah, as returned in the 
Census Report of 1872, is 12,948 souls. This figure would pve 
one policeman to every 264 of the inhabiunts, and would make the 
average cost R.0-4-7, or yd- per head of the town jmpulation 
The Village Watch or rural police numbered 3094 mi 87 a, 
maintained either by the zaminddrs or by service lands held rent- 
free, at an estimated total cost of Rs.103,977, or A>o,397, 
Coilipared with the area and population, there is one i^Iage watch- 
chaukiddr, to every 85 of a square "“**« “^ ** "“l 

or one to every 495 of the population ; maintained at “ 
cost of RS.39 S-7, or £z, i 8 a 4d. per square mile of area^r 
R o-i-i, or ild. per head of the total District ^puUtion. Each 
vUlage watchman has, on an average, charge of 76 houses, and 
Ss7n average p^y in money or lands of Rs.2-12.6 a month, or 

llwte Dtoic. P^l«. 

Police and the Village Watch, the machinery for protecting person 
VOL. VI. 
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total force of 3506 officers and men, equal to one man to every 75 
of a square mile of the District area, or one man to every 437 souls 
as compared with the population. The estimated aggregate cost of 
maintaining this force, both Government and local, and including 
the value of the rent-free lands held by the chaiMddrs^ amounted 
in 1872 to Rs.14, 632-6-8 a month, or a total for the year of 
18s.; equal to a charge of Rs.66-2-2, or £ 6 ^ 12s. 3^. 
per square mile of the District area, or Rs.o-1-9, or 2^. per head 
of the population. 

Working of the Police. — During the year 1872, 1768 ‘cog- 
nisable’ cases were reported to the police, of which 469 were dis- 
covered to be false, and 64 were not inquired into, under section 
137 of the Criminal Procedure Code. Convictions were obtained 
in 358 cases, or 28*98 per cent, of the ‘true’ cases, — the proportion 
of ‘true’ cases being one to every 1242 of the District population ; 
and the proportion of cases resulting in convictions, one to every 
4284 of the population. Of ‘ non-cognisable’ cases, 4094 were in- 
stituted, in which 1937 persons actually appeared before the Court, 
of whom 1072, or SS‘34 per cent, were convicted, the proportion 
of persons convicted of ‘ non-cognisable’ offences being one to every 
1430 of the District population. 

Statistics of Crime. — The most common offences committed 
in I'ipperah are criminal trespass, theft, rioting, wrongful restraint 
and confinement, and assault The Report of the Inspector- 
General of Police for 1872-73 embodies the following quotation 
from the Magistrate’s Report ‘ In the north of the District, in the 
Subdivision of Brdhmanbdrid, hurt by dangerous weapons is a very 
common class of crime, which is said to be due to the frequent 
fights between owners of cattle and their herdsmen. There are 
numerous marshes in this part of the District, and during the spring 
large herds of cattle are driven thither for pasturage. Numerous 
fights ensue for the grass, and the herdsmen having with them 
the usual /dM (stick), it is freely used in such fights. In the south 
and east of the District, towards Chittagong, mischief by fire is 
one of the prevalent offences. This offence is also, I believe, 
very prevalent in Chittagong District, and it is certainly so in the 
tkdnds of Chhdgalndiyd and Jaganndthdighi within this District. 
Most of the ddkdiiis occur in the south and south-west, in the tkdnds 
of Tubkibdgard and Ddddkdndf, on the rivers Meghnd and Ddkdtid. 
The gangs aie believed in general to come from Nodkhdlf and 
Farfdpur, and these would be the parts of the District most acces- 
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sible to them. The iMnd of Tholld, in the centre of the District, 
is the chief scene of the cases arising out of the unsatisfactory state 
of relations now subsisting between zanAnddrs and raya/s. These 
cases chiefly compose wrongful confinement, unlawful assembly, 
criminal trespass, and riots/ 

Jail Statistics. — ^The District Jail is at Comillah (Kuinilld), 
and there is also a lock-up at Brdhmanbdrid, tlie headquarters of 
the Subdivision of the same name. 

The tabular statement on page 436 shows the daily average 
number of prisoners, the number of admissions to and discharges 
from prison, the ratesr of sickness and of mortality in jail, and the gross 
cost per prisoner, for each of the years 1857-58, 1860-61, and 1870. 

Manufactures of various kinds have been carried on in the Tip- 
perah Jail since 1844. The prisoners are now employed on bamboo, 
rattan and reed work, brickmaking, cloth and gunny manufacture, 
oil-making, gardening, carpentry, and iron-work. The average 
number of prisoners employed on manufactures in 1870 was 114 ; 
the gross profit was ^187, 7s. 3d., giving an average profit |)er 
prisoner thus employed of ^i, 12s. loid. 

Educational Statistics. — The English High School was estab- 
lished at Comillah in 1837; in 1870-71 it was attended by 166 pupils, 
the fees varying from R. i (2s.) to R.i-8 (3s.) per month. In 1856-57 
there was in the District only one Government School, attended by 
a total of 127 pupils. By 1860-61, although no other Government 
school had been opened, the number of pupils had increased to 
147 ; and by 1870-7 1 the number of Government and aided schools 
had increased to 25, attended by a total of 953 pupils. The cost 
to Government increased from /isss* 7d- in 1856-57 to ^274, 
4s. 2d. in i86o'6i, and to 3 ^* 1870-71. The amount 

derived from fees, subscriptions, and other private sources, was 
^133, ICS. 7 d. in 1856-57, 8s. in 1860-61, and 7 * 1 ' 

in 1870-7 1 . The total expenditure on Government and aided schools 
was ^^467, 9s. 2d. in 1856-57, ;^^434» “s. 2d. in 1860-61, and 
;^i4o 8, 19s. I id. in 1870-71. In attendance at the Government 
and aided schools, the Muhammadans are far behind the Hindus. 
Although, according to the Census of 1872, the Muhammadans 
form 64-8 per cent of the population, yet of the pupils attending 
Government and aided schools in 1856-57, 1860-61, and 1870-71, 
only 8-66, 6*8o, and 12 80 per cent respectively, were Muhammadans. 

The table on p. 437 shows the progress of the Government and 
aided schools during the fifteen years ending 1870-71. 
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Return or Government and Aided Schools in the District of Tipperah for the Years 

1856-57, 1860-61, AND 1870-71. 
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Since the year iSyo*;!, owing to the new grant-in-ud rules pro- 
mulgated by Sir G. Campbell, there has been a very great increase 
in the number of schools under Government inspection and receiving 
Government aid. According to the statistics given by the Collector 
in his Annual Report for 1874-75, there are now altogether 277 
Government and aided schools in Tipperah District, attended by 
9126 boys and 142 girls. Of this total of 9268 pupils, 5585 are 
Hindus, 3629 Muhammadans, 15 Christians, and 39 belong to other 
religious denominations. The number of unaided schools has more 
than doubled since the year 1872. There are now (1876) 9215 
pupils receiving their education in the unaided schools spread 
throughout the District. These schools are 608 in number, attended 
by 9093 boys and 122 girls. The total number, therefore, of aided 
and unaided schools in Tipperah is now 885, attended by 18,483 
pupils, of whom 18,219 are boys, and 264 are girls. Taking the 
area of the District at 2655 square miles, and the population at 
1,533,931, there is one school for every 3 square miles, and one for 
every 1733*25 of population. With very few exceptions, the children 
at the 885 schools in Tipperah are under twelve years of age ; and 
it is, therefore, possible from the statistics given by the Census, to 
determine approximately the proportion of boys and girls in the 
District receiving education. The total number of children under 
twelve years of age in Tipperah is 558,424; of whom 299,747 are 
boys, and 258,677 are girls. It follows then that 6*07 per cent of 
the boys and *10 per cent of the girls are in attendance at school ; 
or, if we take boys and girls together, 3*31 per cent, of the juvenile 
population are receiving an education of some sort 

The table on the opposite page gives the Statistical Return of the 
schools in Tipperah District for the year ending 31st March 1873, 
by which time the educational reform of Sir G. Campbell had come 
into operation. 

Postal Statistics. — ^The table on p. 440 shows the number of 
letters, newspapers, parcels, and books, received at the post-offices 
in Tipperah District in each of the years 1861-62, 1865-66, and 
1870-71, and the number despatched in each of the years 1861-62 
dbd 1865-66. The table also shows the income and expenditure 
of the post-offices in each of the three years mention^. The 
number of letters received in the year 1870-71 was nearly double 
the number received in 1861-62, and the expenditure in 18701-71 
was very nearly three times that of 1861-62. 



Statistical Return of the Schools in Tipperah District for the Year ending 31ST March 1873. 
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Postal Statistics of Tipperah District for the Years 
1861-62, 1865-66, AND 1870-71. 



i86i-6a. 

1865^ 



Received 

De- 

ipatched 

Received 

De- 

ipatched 

Received 

De- 

spatched 

Private letten, . 
Service letters, . 

40.987 

10,130 

35.638 

> 4.*32 

48,624 

10,928 

45.228 

12.742 

90,626 

10,476 


Total Letters, 

Newspapers, 

Parcels, 

Books, 

S «.”7 

6,214 

49,870 

882 

486 

112 

59»552 

8,121 

921 

I.23I 

57.970 

794 

96 

101,102 

9,812 

660 

2.352 

1 

1 

1 

I 

S 


60,857 

Si» 3 So 

69.825 

59.447 

113,926 

Receipts from Cash 
Collections (exclu- 
sive of those from 
sale of Postage 
Stamps), . . 

;flSO 19 0 } 

£ 20 ^ 19 If 

;f 340 19 9 

Sale of Postage 
Stamps, 

260 

I H 

311 19 0 

392 

If 

Total Receipts, 

;f 4 II 

0 9} 


£733 

7 loj 

Total Expenditure, 

33 S *9 0 

342 


973 

4 2I 


Telegraph Statistics. — The only line of telegraph passing 
through the District of Tipperah is that which connects Dacca and 
Chittagong. This line, after leaving the District of Dacca and 
crossing the Meghnd, joins the Comillah road a few miles east of 
Ddiidkdndf, and then follows the road as far as Comillah. From 
Comillah the telegraph line follows the Chittagong road as far as the 
boundary line between the Districts of Tipperah and Nodkhdli. 
The only telegraph office within the District is at Comillah. In 
1870-71 the income from messages was ^^87, 15s. 9d., and there 
was no income from any other source. The expenditure during the 
year was ^^294, 4s. 9, so that there was a loss on the year's trans- 
missions of j^2o 6, 9s. In 1873-74 the income, from all sources, was 
^169, 13s. lojd., and the expenditure ^^324, 2s. 7jd. ; so that the 
loss on the year was ;^i54, 8s. 9d. The following table shows the 
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number of messages transmitted by wire in the years 1870-71 and 
1873-74, and also the number of messages sent from and received 
at the office at Comillah ; the number and value of the state and 
private messages is also sqMtately shown. 


Telegraph Statistics for the Years 1870-71 and 1873-74. 
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Administrative Divisions. — ^The District of Tippeiah is divided 
into two Administrative Subdivisions — viz., the Sadr or Head- 
quarters Subdivision, and the Subdivision of BrdhmanbdriiL 

The Headquarters Subdivision contains 4949 villages, 319,871 
houses, and a total population of 1,086,649 souls ; of whom 331,637 
are Hindus, 754,801 Muhammadans, 146 Christians, and 65 belong 
to other denominations. Proportion of Muhammadans in total 
population, 69'5 per cent ; proportion of males in total population, 
5 1 ‘2 per cent. ; average number of persons per village, 320 ; average 
number of inmates per house, 4-9. This Subdivision consists of the 
nine police circles (thdnds) of Comillah (Kumilld), Baidkimti, 
Tholld, Ddddkdndl, Tubkibdgard, Hdjlganj, Ukshdm, Jagannith- 
dighi, and Chhdgalndiyd. By the transfer of the police circle of 
Chhdgalndiyd to NodkhdK on the ist January 1876, the number of 
villages in the Subdivision was reduced by 300, and the population* 
by 114,702. In 1870-71, it contained nine magisterial and revenue 
courts, and a total police force, including both regular and municipal 
police, of 326 officers and men. The village watch, or rural police, 
in the same year numbered 2147 men. The separate cost of the 
Subdivisional administration amounted to 6s. 

The BrJImmanbAriA Subdivision conuins 1201 villages, 87,140 
houses, and a total population of 447, 282, of whom 208,519, or 46*6 
per cent, are Hindus ; and 238,763, or 53 4 per cent Muhamma- 
dans. The proportion of males is 50*6 per cent of the total 
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population ; avenge number of persons per village, 373 j and 
avenge number of persons per house, 5*1. Thu Subdivision con- 
sists of the three police circles of Kasbd, Gauiipurd, and Brdhman- 
bdril In 1870-71, it contained two Magisterial and Revenue 
Courts, a police force of loa officen and men, and a village watch 
of 946 men. The sepante cost of subdivisional administntion in 
the same year amounted to ;^i3io. 

Number or Villages. — ^The number of villages in the combined 
Districts of Tipperah and Nodkhill was returned in 1810 at 18,964, 
according to the Quinquennial Register. The number given in 
Mr. Smart’s Report (1866) is 4377 for Tipperah alone; but in 
1870 the Collector reported that there were then 7861 villages 
in the District The number, according to the Census Report of 
1873, was 6150, and the population of Tipperah District was then 
1,533,931. Owing to the transfer of certain viliages to and from 
the District of Nodkhill, the number of villages in Tipperah before 
the transfer of thdiUt Chhigalniiyd was 6094, and the total popula- 
tion 1,533,338.* Each village, therefore, contained an average 
population of 350 inhabitants. 

Fiscal Divisions. — ^The District contains 117 pargands or Fiscal 
Divisions. The following list, compiled mainly from the returns of 
the Board of Revenue (dated i860), shows the names of the par- 
gandSf and the number of the estates in each, the land revenue, and 
the area in acres and square miles ; — 

(i.) AhrApur; area 103 acres, or o'i6 square miles; i estate; 
Government land revenue 68. ; permanently settled. 

(a.) AmirAbAd; area 7314 acres, or 11*43 square miles; 31 
estates; land revenue ;£58i, 8s. Out of the 31 estates, 9 have 
been permanently settled. 

(3.) Baikumthpur ; area 1194 acres, or 1*87 square miles; i 
estate ; land revenue 6s. ; permanently settled. 

(4.) BaroAkhAt ; area 131,333 acres, or 305*03 square miles; 
395 estates ; land revenue £2^,69*, 83. The greater part of this 
Fiscal Division is permanently settled. 

(5.) BarikAnoi; area 14,149 acres, or 33*10 square miles; ii 
estates ; land revenue £ii^ 14s. ; permanently settled. 

(6.) Birrampur ; area 670 acres, or 1*05 square miles ; 1 estate ; 
land revenue ;{^i9, los. ; permanently settled. 

* Tbii tUtement Is not absolutely accurate, as it does not include the small 
▼illife of Idihipur, which was transferred to Tipperah District in 1874. 
The error is, however, quite insignificant. 
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(7.) ChakpAtA; area 1506 acres, or 3*35 square miles; 6 estates ; 
land revenue 6a ; permanently settled. 

(8.) CuauodagAon ; area 16,277 *cres, or 35*43 square miles; 
6 estates ; land revenue ^^565, i6a ; permanently settled. 

(9.) DakshIn ShAhpur; area 3716 acres, or 5*80 square miles; 
3 estates; land revenue ;f56, 18a One estate is permanently 
settled. 

(ro.) DAudfur; area ir,S55 acres, or 18*05 square miles; 43 
estates; land revenue ;^3ii, r8a ; permanently settled. 

(11.) Daulatpur (TappA) ; area 339 acres, or 0*51 square miles ; 

2 estates ; land revenue jCg, 6a ; permanently settled. 

(12.) DulAi; area 45,036 acres, or 70*37 square miles; 18 
esUtes; land revenue >(^4014; fifteen estotes are permanently 
settled. 

(13.) DurgApur DAdDKANDf ; 3757 acres, or 5*87 square miles ; 
6 estates ; land revenue jC^93p *4S. The greater part of this Fiscal 
Division is permanently settled. 

(14.) DurgApur (TappA) ; area 2815 acres, or 3*41 square miles ; 
5 estates ; land revenue ;^3ai, r8a Three estates are permanently 
settled. 

(15.) Etkadpur KAsimpur MAchhuArhAl ; area 9203 acres, 
or 14*38 square miles ; 8 estates ; land revenue ;^ 434 > 6s. Six 
estates are permanently settled. 

(16.) FarakhAbAd ; area 20,762 acres, or 32*44 square miles ; 
127 estates; land revenue jC^ 79 °> 6s. The greater part of the 
Fiscal Division is permanently settled. 

(17.) GangAmandal; area 78,576 acres, or 122*77 square miles; 
13 estates ; land revenue £$770, 12s. Ten estates have been per- 
manently settled. 

(18.) Gobindpur; area 4200 acres, or 6*56 square miles; 13 
estates ; land revenue jC4At J permanently settled. 

(19.) GopAlnagar ; area 5147 acres, or 8*04 square miles; 

3 estates ; land revenue £213, 8s. ; permanently settled. 

(20.) GopAlnagar (TappA) ; area 106 acres, or 016 square miles ; 
2 estates; land revenue £3, 18s. ; permanently settled. 

(31.) GunAnandi ; area 17,992 acres, or 28*1 1 square miles ; 172 
estates; land revenue ;^n 94 . *8s. The greater portion of this 
Fiscal Division, via, 147 esUtes, is permanently settled. 

(23.) Haripur BejurA; area 2011 acres, or 314 square miles; 

4 estates ; land revenue £4^t 88. ; permanently settled. 

(83.)HoiinAbAd; area 146,39* “r«*» ***’74 
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73 estates ; land revenue £10, 66 ^. The greater portion, 7t estates, 
of this Fiscal Division is permanently settled 
(34.) iBRXHiMPun; area 334 acres, or 0*37 square miles ; 3 estates; 
land revenue £2, 18s. ; permanently settled 
(35.) IbrAhiiipur (TappA); area 7668 acres, or 11-98 square 
miles; 7 estates; land revenue ^^377, 14s. ; permanently settled. 

(36.) JAfarAbAd or Lohaghar ; area 7673 acres, or 1 1*99 square 
miles; 2 estates; land revenue ;^i4, 10; permanently settled 
(37.) JAfar UjiAl ; area 433 acres, or 0*66 square mile ; i 
estate ; land revenue ^£^19, 16s.; permanently settled 
(38.) JoAr BhAterA ; area t88i acres, or 3*94 square miles ; a 
estates ; land revenue £j2, tos.; permanently settled. 

(39.) JoAr RAhdebpur ; area 881 acres, or 1*38 square miles; i 
estate; land revenue ^^43, i6s.; permanently settled. 

(30.) KAmrApur (TappA) ; area t6o7 acres, or 3-51 square miles ; 
5 estates; land revenue >(^155, los. The term of settlemen 
expired in 1876. 

(31.) KArtikpur BAjnagar Jalkar Mahal; area not stated; 
2 estates ; land revenue £ 71 , i6s. Temporarily settled; the lease 
expired in 1871. 

(33.) Karddi ; area 3743 acres, or 4*29 square miles; la estates; 
land revenue £201, 3S. Six estates are permanently settled. 

(33.) KAsipur; area 4629 acres, or 7-23 square miles; 17 estates; 
land revenue ;^i85, i6a; permanently settled 
(34.) Khizirpur ; area 393 acres, or 0-46 square mile ; i estate; 
land revenue ^^49, 4s.; permanently settled. 

(35.) Lakshanpur; area 7165 acres, or 11-20 square miles; 2 
estates ; land revenue £^ 91 , 16s.; permanently settled. 

(36.) LAlpur; area 4109 acres, or 6-42 square miles; 3 estates; 
land revenue .^152, 10s.; permanently settled. 

(37.) Mahdipur Zila PAendAbeg JoAr KhAjuriA; area 508 
acres, or 0-79 square miles; i estate; land revenue £ 16 ; per- 
manently settled. 

(38.) MahichAil; area 16,667 acres, or 26-04 square miles; 71 
estates ; land revenue ;£962, 8s.; permanently settled 

(39') Maizarddi ; area 10,267 acres, or 16-04 square miles ; 48 
estates ; land revenue ^£981, los. The greater portion of this 
Fiscal Division is permanently settled 
(40.) MehAr; area 37,688 acres, or 58-89 square miles; 30 
estates; land revenue ^^3112. Thirteen estates settled in perpe- 
tuity. 
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(41.) Mahabatpur; area 64,160 acres, or 100*25 square miles; 
235 estates ; land revenue sa The greater portion of this 

Kscal Division is permanently settled. 

{43.) Muhammadpur ; area not stated; i estate; land revenue 
3a; under khds management 

(43.) NArAyanpur; area 8531 acres, or 13*33 square miles; 13 
estates; land revenue ;£438, 14a; pennanently settled. 

(44.) Narsinhpur; area 1784 acres, or 2*79 square miles; 6 
estates ; land revenue ;£i63, 18s. Two estates permanently 
settled. 

(45.) NoAbAd; area 34,163 acres, or 37*75 square miles; 35 
esl tes ; land reienue i8s.; permanently settled. 

'46.) NurullApur ; area 4691 acres, or 7*33 square miles ; 4 
estates ; land revenue ^^333, 14a; permanendy settled. 

(47.) PaitkArA ; area 56,304 acres, or 87*97 square miles ; 2 
estates ; land revenue ;^6532, 148.; permanently settled. 

(48.) PuRCHANDi ; area 7613 acres, or 11*89 square miles ; 103 
estates ; land revenue ^£589, 16s. The greater part of this Fiscal 
Division is permanently setded. 

(49.) RAipur ; area 376 acres, or 0*43 square miles ; 3 esUtes ; 
land revenue j^i, 10s.; permanently settled. 

(Sa) RAjnagar ; area 11,364 acres, or 17*76 square miles ; 15 
estates; land revenue j^ 439 . “»• Seven estates are permanendy 
setded. 

(51.) RAmpdr; area 614 acres, or 0*96 square mile; i estate; 
land revenue ;£2i, 8s.; pennanently setded. 

(52.) RAhpur NoAbAd; area 1739 acres, or 8*70 square miles; 
3 estates; Und revenue ;£86, 8a Two esUtes are permanently 
setded. 

(53.) RanbhuAl (TappA); area 6867 acres, or 10*73 sq««e "“•«» J 
13 estates ; land revenue ^^314 ; permanendy setded. 

(54.) Rasulpur; area 1250 acres, or 1*95 square miles; 4 
estates ; land revenue ;^S3, 14a; permanendy settled. 

(55-107.) RoshnAbAd (CharlA); area in, 100 acres, or 589 
square milea This large tract, which forms but one estate, com- 
prises S3 Fiscal Divisiona The esUte is permanently setded, and 
tv .ir>ng a to the Ri)! of Hill Tipperah, who pays an annual land 
revenue of ;Gi5,36i. 

(ro8.) Sakdi; area 13,047 aaes, or 18*82 square miles; 47 
esUtes; land revenue ;{|io85, los. Forty esUtes are permanently 
settled. 
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(109.) Satara Khandal ; area 3406 acres, or 5*32 square miles; 
48 estates; land revenue ;^234, 16$.; permanently settled. 

(no.) SingAir; area 26,352 acres, or 4i'i7 square miles; 4 
estates; land revenue ;^264, 4s.; permanently settled. 

(irr.) SinhagAon; area 22,566 acres, or 35*26 square miles; 
179 estates; land revenue ^^2028, 4s. The greater part of this 
Fiscal Division is permanently settled. 

(rra.) SarAil; area r99,r9t acres, or 3rr'24 square miles; 33 
estates ; land revenue 6s. Twenty-six estates are perma- 

nently settled. 

(ir3.) SrichAil; area 6t49 acres, or 9*60 square miles; 45 
estates ; land revenue ^^322, 4s.; permanently settled. 

(tr4.) SyAupur; area r703 acres, or 2*66 square miles; 4 
estates ; land revenue ;^448, i8s.; permanently settled. 

(rr5.) TorA; area 78,088 acres, or rsa'oi square miles; r37 
estates; land revenue j(^3t52, r6s. The greater part of this Fiscd 
Division is permanently settled. 

(116.) Uttarshahpur ; area 3056 acres, or 4*77 square miles; 6 
estates; land revenue Of the six estates in this Fiscal 

Division, four have been permanently settled. 

(117.) JayanshAhi ; area 88 acres, or 14 square miles; i estate; 
land revenue ^^3. This pargund was added to the District in 1874, 
subsequent to the preparation of the Board’s returns. 

According to the figures just given, it appears that the whole 
District, consisting of 117 pargands or Fiscal Divisions, is divided 
into 1971 estates, yielding a land revenue of ;^98,i97, los. These 
numbers differ slightly from the figures given in the preceding pages 
of this Statistical Account, as the returns relate to different years. 
The number of estates returned by the Collector in 1850 was 2017; 
the preceding list, based on returns dated i860, shows 1971 ; 
Mr. Smart’s Report in 1866 gave 1900. 

Mr. Smart, in his Survey Report on Tipperah (1866), gave a list 
of 165 pargands in the District ; while Mr. Browne, in his Report 
published by Government authority in the same year, returned 
122 pargands. The number, according to the latest information, is 
nOw 117; but Mr. Browne’s list is given below, as it shows the 
Fiscal Divisions as they existed at the time of the Survey, which 
was begun in 1859-60, and received the approval of Government on 
the 7th April 1866. The pargands in e/iai/d Roshndbid are given 
separately, and are not classed together as in the list compiled from 
the Board’s returns. The following are the 12a pargands given by 
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Mr. Browne (i.) Amripur; (a.) Amiribdd; (3.) Ashtajangal; (4.) 
Sagisdir; (5.) BaUrdmpur; (6.) Bdmutid; (7.) Barddkhitj (8.) 
Pj i rikandt (Tappi); (9.) Bisilghar; (la) Champaknagar ; (11.) 
Charpitd; (it.) Chandranagar; (13.) Chauddagion; (14.) Chaud- 
dagr 4 in;(i 5 .)Dal‘sl>“ Sik; (16.) Dakshin Sik Gangdnagar ; (17.) 
Dakshin Shihpur; (18.) Daijibiju; {19.) Ddudpur ; (ao.) Daulat- 
pur; (ai.) Dhalcswar; (aa.) Dhananjaynagar Asdnpur ; (33.) Dhar- 
managar; (a4.) Dharmanagar Kisirdmpur; (25.) Dharmapur; 
(26.) DuUdi; (27.) Duigdpur Ddddkdndi; (28.) Durgdpur (Tappd) ; 
(29.) Etkddpur Kisimpur Mdchhudkhdl ; (30.) Farakhdbdd (Tappd) ; 
(31.) Durjaynagar; (32.) Gadddharpur; (33.) Gaddndgar; (3^) 
Gangdmandal; (35.) Gobindpur; (36.) Gopdlndgar; (37.) Gopdl- 
pur; (38.) Goplndthpur Dakshin ; (39.) Gopindthpur Uttar ; (4^) 
Gundnandi; (41.) Haripur Bejord; (42.) Homndbdd; (43.) Ibrt- 
himpur; (44.) Ibrdhimpur (Tappd); (45.) Jafardbdd ; (46.) Jafar 
Ujidl; ( 47 .) Jagatpur; (48.) Jahdnbanagar ; ( 49 -) 

(50.) Jaydebnagar; (51.) Jaydebpur; (52.) Jodr Bhdterd ; (53.) JuUi 
Gangdnagar; (54.) J«lal Radhinagdr ; (55.) Julai Rating; (56.) 
Kdlikdpur ; (57.) Kimrdpur (Tappd) ; (38-) Karddi ; (59.) P“ 
Shujdbdd; (60.) Kdrtikpur Rijnagar; (61.) Kasipur ; (62.) Khahld- 
bdd; (63.) Khdmdrtishnd; (64.) Khandal; (65.) P^jurpur; (66.) 
KoUpdrd; (67.) Krishnanagar Chakbaste Bhdngrd ; (68.) Lakshanpur 
Todr: (69.) Ldlpur Jodr ; (70.) Madia Champaknagar ; (71) Mah" 
Jhdngdon; (72.) Mahddipur; (73 ) Maheswardi; (74.) ^ahi chdi ; 
(7S.) Maizarddi; (76.) Manipur; (77 ) 

Gangdnagar; (79.) Mehdr; (80.) Mantald; (81.) Mehdrkul; (8a.) 
Mahabatpur; (83.) Muhammadpur; (84.) 

sinhpur; (86.) Nodbdd; (87.) Nurnagar; (8p Nurulldpur, 89^ 

PdthargMtd;(90.)PcpulidGangdnagar;(9iOPi>tpd^ 

(93.)pLhandt; (94.)Ri>P"; <’50 ( 9^0 ^jd^arn^ 

(07. Rdimanipur; (98.) Rdjnagar; (99) Rdmdebpur Jodr; 100.) 
Rdmpur; (loi.) Rdmpur Nodbdd; (102.) Ranbhudl (Tappd); (103.) 
Rasulpur; (104.) Ratannagar; (105.) 

Sakdi ; (107.) Satora Khandal ; (108.) Shdhjddpur ; (109.) Shdis - 
nagar; (no.) Sibnagar; (in.) Singdir; J 
Sardil; (114.) Srichdil ; (115.) Sydmpur; ("d-) 

Gangdnagar; (n8.) TUtd Rdjdharnagar; (119.) listddon Rijdh^ 
nagu; (lao.) Tord; (121.) Uttar Gangdnagar; and (122.) Uttar 

^’oSMATE.-The climate of Tipperah is mild, ^ble, and 
healthy. The cold weather, which begins early m November and 
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ends in Febtuaiy, is very pleasant; for although the mornings are 
foggy, and there are heavy dews at night, yet during the day-time 
the sky is clear, and there is generally a mild north-west wind pre- 
vailing. During the hot season, and from March to June, there is 
usually a sea-breeze from the south-east About April strong westerly 
winds frequently blow, accompanied by heavy rains and occasion^ 
thunderstorms, after which the atmosphere is generally clear, and 
the temperature lower. The rainy season b^ns about the middle 
of June, and ends in September or October. The average rainfall at 
Comillah (Kumilld) during the thirteen years ending 1873 93 * 5 ^ 

inches, of which 33*59 inches fell between the months of January and 
May inclusive, 61 *34 inches from June to September, and 8*67 
inches from October to December. The average annual rainfall in 
the Brdhmanbiiid Subdivision is returned at 74*95 inches. 

The following table shows the average monthly temperature at 
Comillah (Kumilli), as furnished by the Civil Surgeon; with the 
monthly rainfall and the number of days on which rain fell during 
each month in r873, in the Headquarters Subdivision and at the 
Subdivision of BhUtmanbiriA 
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During the three last years, 1873-75, the rainfall both at Comillah 
(fCumilU) and Brihmanbirid has bMn far below the average. 
From a return pven by the Collector in his Annual Report, it 
appears that during these three years the average annual rainfall 
at the Headquarters Subdivision was only 76*77 inches, and at the 
Biihmanbdrii Subdivision only 63'35 inchea 
Vital Statistics.— The general vital statistics of Bengal must 
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be regarded as hopelessly imperfect ; but from the commencement 
of 1873 a new system of registration has been introduced in certain 
selected areas. The town area selected in Tipperah is the Com- 
illah (Kumilli) munidpality, containing a population of 12,948 
souls; the rural area consists of 25 villages close to the Head- 
quarters of the Brdhmanbirii Subdivision, and contains a total 
population of 12,364. In 1873 the dea^-rate per 1000 in the 
town area was 26*95 } it was 26*58 ; and iq the 

combined areas, 26*77 1000, against a general average for all 

the selected areas of Bengal of 25*25 per 1000. During the four 
years 1870-73 the average annual mortality among the police was 
16*5 per 1000; among the prisoners in jail, the average annual 
mortality during the five years 1869-73 was 23*3 per 1000 of the 
mean jail population. 

Endemic Diseases. — ^The endemic diseases of Tipperah are in- 
termittent and remittent fevers, enlargement of the spleen and 
liver, dropsy, haemonhage from the mucous surfaces, and anaemia, 
dysentery, diarrhoea, rheumatic affections, leprosy, elephantiasis, and 
scurvy. The Civil Surgeon reports that the great predisposing 
causes to these diseases are, — first, the swampy and malarious nature 
of the District ; secondly, the neglect of sanitation in the towns and 
villages ; and thirdly, the want of nourishing fo^ and wholesome 
drinking water. With regard to malaria, a good deal might be done 
in the way of prevention, by draining the many swamps, planting 
trees round the villages, cutting away jungle and underwood. 

The Civil Surgeon recommends the following sanitary measures : 
— (1.) The setting aside of a tank in each village for drinking pur- 
poses. Good tanks exist in almost every village, but are system- 
atically contaminated — being used indiscriminately for all purposes. 
(2.) The establishment of proper burial-grounds and burning-places 
for the dead. (3.) Clearing away jungle and underwood. (4.) The 
use of proper latrines. (5.) Filling up pits in and about the villages. 
(6.) The removal of dead cattle to a distance from the dwelling- 
houses. All these precautions against disease are habitually 
neglected by the people. 

There are more deaths in the District from fever than from any 
other single cause. According to the general mortuary statistics, 
the deaths from fever in 1873 were 59*20 per cent of the total 
deaths from all causes ; and the District mortuary statistics are sup- 
ported on this point by the returns from the selected areas. In the 
selected town area, where the death-rate from all causes was 26*95 

vou VI. 2 F 
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per loeo, the deaths ascribed to fever alone were 13*20 per 1000 ; 
the deaths in the selected rural area were 26*58 per 1000, 11*25 
per 1000 being caused by fever. 

Epidemic Diseases. — ^Tipperah has suffered several times from 
severe epidemics of cholera, and the disease breaks out every year 
in the cold weather in a more or less epidemic form. The portion 
of the District which suffers most is the north, immediately opposite 
Dacca District In November 1868, cholera in an epidemic 
form made its appearance in Tipperah, and raged with varyi^ 
violence till May in the following year. The first case was traced 
to some people who brought the disease with them in returning 
from a in Dacca. The disease first showed itself in the northern 
pargandSf but gradually spread itself all over the District The 
villages that suffered most were those situated along the banks of 
the rivers, where there are greater facilities for intercourse than in 
the case of solitary inland villages. The police returns, although 
imperfect give some idea of the mortality caused by this epidemic. 
Between November 1868 and May 1869, 3949 cases were reported 
to have occurred, out of which 2623 are known to have resulted in 
death, and 391 in recovery; the result in the remaining 935 cases was 
unascertained. During ^e year 1873 cholera broke out twice, — ^in 
April, and again in July ; 2276 deaths were reported to have occurred 
from the disease, probably far less than the actual number. The 
country opposite Dacca is intersected by numerous marshy water- 
courses, which, though flowing during the rains, become stagnant 
in the cold season ; and it is to the bad water in these water-courses 
that the Collector attributes the frequent outbreaks of cholera in 
this part of the District. 

Small-pox epidemics, probably caused by the practice of inocu- 
lation, occur every year ; but in most cases the disease is confined 
to the villages where inoculation is carried oa Vaccination is, 
however, making some progress ; and the Collector states that the 
people in general are getting disgusted with the inoculators, both 
on account of their extortion and the number of deaths they cause. 

Cattle Disease.— The Civil Surgeon states that in 1868 cattle 
disease of a iatal type was prevalent in the District In that year, 
908 cattle were repotted to have been attacked by the malady, 
of whom 864 died. The principal symptoms were loss of appetite, 
heating of die skin, drooping ears, a swelling of the throat, and 
inability to swallow, accompanied by great thirst and discharge from 
the nostrils. Death was generally preceded by diarrhoea. 
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For many years past the horses in the Station of Comillah 
(KumiM) have suffered from sadden and frital epidemics. Twelve 
died in the year 1872*73, and one resident lost four horses in the 
same number of days. On the outbreak of the disease the residents 
usually send their horses away to a short distance, for the epidemic 
does not appear to prevail beyond the limits of the town. 

Indigenous Vegetable Drugs. — ^The following is a list of the 
principal medical plants found in the District: — (i.) Amaltds (Cassia 
fistula), (a.) Aiumiamu/ (Hemidesmus Indicus). (3.) Apdng 
(Achyranthes aspera). (4.) AparAjUd (Clitorea tematea). (5.) 
Andaki (Emblica officinalis). (6.) Bishmiti or aconite (Aconitum 
napellus and A. ferox). (7.) Aniseed (Anethum sowa). (8.) Andr or 
pomegranate (Punica granatum). (9.) Amrul (Oxalis comiculata). 
(10.) Adrakh or ginger (Zingiber officinale), (ii.) Bel (iGgle mar* 
melos). (12.) Banhaldi (Curcuma zedoaria). (13.) BdJias or hdkur 
(Adhatoda vasica). (14.) Bahard (Terminalia belerica). (15.) 
Bhui kumrd (Trichosanthes tuberosa). (16.) Bdld (Pavonia odorata). 
(17.) Bhikapumi (Hydrocotyle Asiatica). (i8.) Bkerendd orcastor* 
oil plant (Ricinus communis). (19.) Biehiddnd (Cydonia vulgans). 
(ao.) Bdbtti hilsi (Ocimum basilicum). (ai.) Birat^d (Embelia 
libes). (22.) Bistdrak (Tiaridium Indicum). (23.) Chhditmn (Als* 
tonia scholaris). (24.) Chdulmugrd (Gynocardia odorata). (25.) 
ChuUang (Vemonia anthelmintica). (2t.)Jaipdl or croton*oiI plant 
(Croton tiglium). (27.) Child or Idl chitra (Plumbago rosea). 
(28.) Champak or thdnpd (Michelia champaca). (29.) Dhuturd 
sddd (Datura alba). (30.) Dhaniyd (Coriandrum sativum). (31.) 
Dibddru (Pinus deodara). (32.) Eldcht (Amomum cardamomum). 
(33.) Gdb (Diospyros embryopteris). (34.) Gdnjd (Cannabis 
sativa). (35.) GhrUa kumdri (Aloe Indica). (36.) Gandka- 
bhdddli (Psederia fatida). (37.) Afr'/r-W (Enhydra hingcha). (38.) 
Haritaki (Terminalia chebula). (39-) Suj«d or horse-radish (Coch- 
learia armoracia). (40.) Hdlim (Lepidium sativum). (41.) Afo 4 /i 
or turmeric (Curcuma longa). (42.) Isdbgul (Plantago ispaghula). 
(43.) Jayaidi or jcut (iEschynomene sesban). (44.) Jabd (Hibiscus 
rosa-sinensis). (45.) Jaitlha madhu (Glycyrrhiza glabra). (46.) 
/dm (Sida Asiatica). ( 47 -) /«<« (Ligusticum ajowan). (48-) 
Kaldptidlh (Andrographis paniculate). (49-) ATrf/ kararjd (Cesal- 
pinia bonducella). (50.) Kuchild (Strychnos nux-vomica). (51.) 
Kdld jdm (Eugenia jambolana). (52.) Kdld dhuturd (Datura 
fastuosa). (53.) Kathbel (Feronia elephantum). (54.) Kdlakdl- 
kdsandd (Cassia sophera). (55.) Kadamha (Nauclea cadamba). 
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(56.) Kunittri (BTfonia gnndis). (57.) KhAfipri (Oldenlandia 
bifloia). (58.) KdUjird (Nigella aativa). (59.) Kurchi (Wiightia 
antidysenterica). (60.) Ltakd or gddih marieh (Capsicum annunm). 
(61.) Mdidr (Calotropis gigantea). (63.) Muthi (Cypetus rotundns). 
(63.) MahdbtUibath (Ziogiber zerambet). (64.) Mmdhi or Indian 
myrtle (Lawsonia alba). Metki (Trigonella foenum-gnecum). (65.) 
Nim (Azadirachta Indica). (66.) Ndgeswar (Mesua ferrea). (67.) 
Nishmda (Vitex negundo). (68.) Nigphani (Cactus Indicus). (69.) 
NdgarmiMd (Cyperus pertenuis). (70.) Palds (Butea frradosa). 
(71.) Pdtinebu (Citrus limonum). (73.) Bdgh hhtrmdi (Jatropha 
curcas). (73.) Punantohd (Boerhaavia procumbens). (74.) Pdlitd- 
mittddr (j^thrina Indica). (75.) Pdn (Piper belle). (76.) 
P^ul (Piper longum). (77.) Pudind (Mentha saliva). (78.) P^bii- 
phal or sit^hdrd (Trapa bispinosa). (79.) PaUA (Tiichosanthes 
dioica). (80.) (Adenanthera pavonina). {}k\^Rakta 

Aim«/(Nymph9ea rubra). (8a.) ibbt/d (Argemone Mezicana). 
(83.) ^jind (Moringa pteiygosperroa). (84.) Sij (Euphorbia nerei- 
folia). (85.) Squill (Uigilea Indica). (86.) Sydmlatd (Ichnocaipus 
frutescens). (87.) Simul (Bombax malabaiicum). (88.) S^kdUkd 
or kdrsmghdr (Nyctanthes arbor-tristis). (89.) Sundki (Nymphaea 
stellata). (90.) Supdri (Areca catechu). (91.) Somrdj (Vemonia 
anthelmintica). (93.) Swet karaN (Nerium odorum). (93 ) Sarishd 
tddd or rdi (Sinapis alba). (94.) Sarishd kdld (Sinapis nigra). 
(95.) Sasd or kird (Cucumis sativus). (96.) Sdluk (Nymphaea 
lotus). (97.) (Hydrocotyle Asiatica). (98.) TWiu/ (Tama- 

lindus Indica). (99.) Tulsi (Ocimum sanctum). (100.) Tgpdt 
(Cinnamomum [various species]). (101). Tdmdku or tobacco (Nico- 
tiana tabacum). (loa.) Teori (Ipomoea turpethum). (103.) Til 
(Sesamum Indicum). (104.) Tisi (Linum usitatissimum). (105.) 
Tagar (Valeriana Wallichii). 

Fairs and Reugious Gatherings. — No fiiin or religious gather- 
ings are held in Tipperah ; but large numbers of people pass through 
the District on their way to Sitikund in Chittagong District Be- 
fore the year 1875 of these pilgrims passed through the town 
of Comillah (Kumilli), both in going and returning, and they not 
unfrequently brought cholera or small-pox into the town. This year 
(1875), however, they were not allowed to enter Comillah, but 
were made to follow a road to the south of the municipal limits ; 
and the Collector is of opinion that it is owing to this precaution 
that during the year the town enjojred complete immunity from 
cholera, while there were only two cases of snM-pox. 
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Medical Chakities. — ^Thete are four dispensaries in the Dis- 
trict, at Comillah (Kumilld), Brihmanbirii, Diiidkindi, and DuUL 
SubsCTptions have also been raised for a third-class dispensary at 
Narsinhpur, in the extreme soudi of the District forty miles fom 
medical aid. 

The Comillah (KumillA) Dispemsaky. established in 1855, has 
a good brick building. There is plenty of accommodation for 
indoor patients, but this is not taken advantage of by the town 
people as a rule. The indoor patients are usually either wounded 
men sent in by the police, or travellers who have succumbed to 
illness on the road. The financial condition of the dispensary in 
1871 was unsatisfactory, owing to the drag on the funds by the 
branch dispensaries. Since that date, however, the other dis- 
pensaries have become nearly independent, and the finances of the 
sadr institution have improved. The resources of the dispensary 
are, (i) the interest on invested in Government securities ; 
(a) Government aid; and (3) private subscriptions. The dis|)ensary 
is unfortunately located in the European quarter of the Station, 
instead of in the rutive portion. The average number of patients 
treated yearly, during the four years 1870-73 inclusive, was 3253. 

The BrAhhanbAriA Branch Dispensary was established in 
1866. It has no invested capital, and the current monthly expen- 
diture is defrayed by subscriptions, collected with difficulty from the 
zaminddrs and the residents of the neighbourhood. The average 
number of patients treated yearly, during the four years 1870-73 in- 
clusive, was 694. 

The DAdoKANof Branch Dispensary was established in 1870. 
It is situated close to a ferry across the Meghni from Ndrdingarj, 
and is useful at the seasons when large numbers of pilgrims are 
journeying to and from Sftdkund. The institution is jiartly su]>- 
ported by local subscriptions, and partly from the funds of the sadr 
dispensary. The average number of patients treated yearly, during 
the four years 1870-73 inclusive, was 1536. 

The DulAi Branch Dispensary was opened in May 1871. 
Nearly the whole of the expenses are met by the subscription of 
NawAb Abdul Gani of Dacca. The average annual number of 
patients during the two years 1872 and 1873 was 812. 

The table on the following page, compiled from the returns in 
the Report of the Inspector-General of Hospitals, shows the work 
done by the Medical charities of the District in the year 1871, and 
also their cost to Government and to subscribers : — 
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STATISTICAL ACCOUNT 


OF THE 

STATE OF HILL TIPPERAH.* 


T he State of Hill Tipperah (Tripurd), according to a return 
by the Boundary Commissioner, dated March 1875, is situated 
between 22® 59' and 24® 31' north latitude, and between 91® 12' and 
92® 24' east longitude. It contains an area of approximately 3867 
square miles ; and a population, according to the most recent esti- 
mate, of 74*242 souls. The present capital of the State is Agartali, 
the residence of the Rdjd and of the British Political Agent, situated 
on the north bank of the river Haurd, in north latitude 23® 50' 40" 
and 91® 22' ss" east longitude. 

Boundaries. — Hill Tipperah is bounded on the north by the 
Assam District of Sylhct ; on the south by the Districts of NodkhdK 

^ The principal materials from which this Statistical Account has been com- 
piled are :^i.) Five series of special returns furnished by the Political Agat 
(Mr. A. W. B. Power, C.S.) in 1872. (a.) A return of latitudes and longitudm 
by the Boundary Commissioner. ( 3 ») Th* Bengal Meteorological Reports for 
1873 1874. (4) Annual Administration Reports of the Political Agency, 

HiU Tipperah, for the years 1872, 1873-74, and 1874-7$. (5 ) Two special 

Reports prepared for this Statistical Account by Bibu Nilmani Diwdn to 
the Rdjd of HUl Tipperah. (6.) Narrative Report of the HUl Tipperah, North 
Chittagong, and Lushdi Hills Topographical Survey Party, for the Field Season 
of 1872-73, by Captain W. F. Badgley, Officiating Deputy Superintendent, 
Topograpical Survey. (7.) ‘ Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, by CoL Dalton, 
CS.L (Calcutta, 1872.) (8.) 'The HUl TracU of Chittagong and the 

Dwdkrsthereiii,’ by Captain T. H. Lewin (Calcutta, 1869). ( 9 -) ' A Memoian- 
dam on the North-east Frontier of Bengal,’ by Mr. Alexander Mackenzie, C.S., 
1869. (la) A Report, dated 19th September 1875, furnished to the Ueutenant- 
Govemor of Bengal by Captain W. L. Samuells, Acting Political Agent, (il.) 
Records, Reports, and Correspondence in the Office of the Political Agent, Hill 
Tipperah. The botanical namesof the indigenous medical drugs mentioned in 
this StatisticBl Account have been supplied by Dr. Kii^ Superintendent of the 
iLitaniral Gaidciis, Calcutta. 
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and Chittagong ; on the east by the Lushii conntiy and the Chi^ 
tagoog Hill Ttacts ; and on the west by the Districts of Tippeiah 
and NodkhilL The western boundary of the State, iriiere it adjoins 
the Regulation District of Tippeiah, was defined in the year 1854, 
according to the award of two arbitrators — Mr. Leycester, who acted 
on the part of the British Government, and Mr. Campbell, on the 
part of the Rijd of Hill Tippeiah. 

According to the most recent map of the Surveyor-General, dated 
June 1875, the eastern boundary which separates Hill Tippeiah 
ftoin the Lushii country and the Chittagong Hill Ttacts, is formed 
by die LnngAi river, between the Hiichek and Jimpui ranges to its 
source in the Betting Sib Peak ; the boundary next runs in an irre- 
gular line to the DoUjari Peak, and then along the Sardeng range 
and the Phenl river, t^ the latter enters the District of NodkhdU. 

Political Cohstitution. — Both as regards its constitution and 
its relations to the British Government, the State of Hill lipperah 
difieis alike from the Independent Native States of India and 
from those which are tributary and dependent Besides being the 
ruler of Hill Tipperah, the Rijd is also the holder of a large tanAnr 
ddti call^ chaklA Ro^ndbdd, situated in the plains of the Regular 
tion District of Tipperah. This estate, which covers 589 square 
miles, is by far the most valuable portion of the Riji’s possessions, 
and yields a larger revenue than the whole tS. his kin gdcwn of Will 
Tipperah. It is held to form with the State of Hill Tippeiah an 
indivisible Rij ; and, consequently, whenever the succession is 
disputed, the question is decided by the British Courts of Law, 
whose judgment with regard to the zaminddH has hitherto been 
always accepted as dedding also the right to the throne. It is not 
dear how the present distinction between the State of Hill Tip- 
peiah and the Ma$iU/uUri arose ; but the theory generally a rre ptf d 
is that the Riji was really tributary to the Muh^madans, and that 
the Mughuls were only prevented from reducing the hill-country to 
the same condition as the plains, by the unremuneiative character 
of such an undertaking. 

Disputes as to the right to the succession are of constant occur- 
rence. Almost every vacancy in the Rij has produced dU n if ha ncw 
and domestic wars, and exposed the inhahitatm of the hills to 
fifightfiil disoideis and to attacks from Kukis^ who are always called 
in as auxiliaries by one or other of the co ntendin g parties. Thecause 
of these diqwtes is the rule of succesrion, the origin of whidi is lost 
in obscurity. The rule itself is thus described by the Political Agent 
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in his Report ftv tlie year 1871 * A ragoiiig Riji hai the 

power of nommating any male member of the Royal Family, witfab 
certain limit% as his soccessor, under the title of Jubaiij ; and abo 
a successor to the Jubarij under the title of Bard Thdkur. On die 
Rijd’s death the Jubardj becomes Rdjd, and the Bari Thiknr 
becomes Jubarij, the latter in his turn succeeding as Riji, even to 
the exclusion oftheRiji’s natural heirs. It is, however, open to the 
reigning Riji to appoint his natural heirs to these dipudes when 
unappropriated ; and when no appointments have been made^ the 
eldest son succeeds as a matter of course. Thus, a Jubarij who 
becomes Riji has no power to pass over the Bari Thiknr appointed 
by his predecessor. That Bari Thikur becomes Jubarij, and sub- ' 
sequendy, if he livea^ Riji The reigning Riji, however, hu the 
option of appointing a successor to the new Jubarij, whom he (die 
Jubarij) in his turn carmot set aside.* 

When the administration of Bengal passed into the hands of the 
British, the East India Company contented itself with receiving a 
tribute (msonfed) on the accession of every new prince sending 
him a deed {fmat) of admowledgment and a robe of honour 
(kkiUI) in return. Until recently, at least, the Rijfs of Hill Tip- 
perah enjtqred a greater share of independence than the chieb of 
most other Native States of a similar description. In 18711 an 
Fji gli«h officer was first appointed to Hill Tipperah as Political 
Agent, in order th** he might protect British interests and advise 
the Rdjl Hiere is no treaty between the English Government and 
the ruler of Hill Tipperah ; but the Rdjds pay a successim-duty to 
Government, equivalent to the half of one year's income derived from 
the hills in cases of direct succession, and to a whole year's revenue 
in cases of collateral succession. 

The fiirm of government, as described by the Political Agent in 
1873, is despotic and patriarchaL 'The Rijd's word is law; and 
it is sufficient to atmul the decrees of the courts, whether the matter 
is brought up in final appeal or otherwise. His permisrion is 
required for numberless contingencies, e.g.y for building a brick 
hous^ for digging a tank, for the use of pdlku ( p ala nke ens) at a 
wedding, etc. C^idered in its patriarchal form, the Government 
of the State has the merit of being one to which the people have 
long been accustomed; even service in dl departments seems to 
pat««w oioie of the nature of a frunily arrangement than of a 
busineas cowtiv *, and in riiis partknlsr lies the great blot of 
«<tiniiiiwratiqg. Thc psy of the officials is merely nominal, and in 
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Older to live, they most resort to questionable practices ; dishonesty 
and peculation, having the most valid of all excuses, must be 
wink^ at ; oppression is easily hushed up, all being interested m 
concealing the shortcomings of their fellow-servants. Nearly all 
the officials, if not all, are closely connected with the Kijd him- 
self, either by marriage or in some other way. The subordinates 
of diese, again, are generally connected in the same way, each with 
his official superior. A custom too exists, according to which 
certain offices of dignity are hereditary; and the spectacle may 
sometimes be seen of a boy of twelve, with more real power for 
good or evil over his little department than a Commissioner has 
over his Division.’ 

The administration of Hill Tipperah has been much improved 
since the appointment in 1873 of B&bu Nilmani Dds, formeriy 
an officer under the Government of Bengal, to the post of dlfnidn 
under the Rdji. Justice is adminbtered more rapidly and sys- 
tematically than formerly; the revenue has increased, and there ate 
many other signs of progress in the Government of die State. The 
effect of appointing, as chief minister of the Rijd, an officer trained 
under the British Government, has been most clearly shown in 
the administration of justice. Until the year 1873-74 tte courts of 
Hill Tipperah dispensed justice according to a primitive system of 
equity and good conscience, and there was no regular judicial pro- 
cedure. In that year, however, the law prevailing in Hill Upperah 
was suddenly and rapidly developed by ^e adoption of the modem 
practice of legislation ; in imitation of the Acts of the Indian 
Legislative Council, nine enactments were passed, including, besides 
others, a Criminal Procedure Code, a Civil Procedure Code, a 
Police Guide, and a Limitation Act The introduction of a Budget, 
system is another instance of the extent to which the State is being 
influenced by the example of our Government The word of the 
Rijd, however, is absolute within his territory, and no budget 
can rMtrain his denumds on the people or limit his own expenditure. 
In his kingdom of 3867 square miles, with a revenue of ;^i8,693, 4s. 
and a population of 74>>4> persons, of whom only 103 boys are 
bditg located, the Budget qrstem has not the advantage of bring- 
ing public criticism to bear on the administration of the State ; but 
it will not fail to be beneficial, if by this inieans the Rijd can ascer- 
tain the limit within which he must confine his expenditure during 
the coming year, and if it causes him to realise that any excess over 
the estimates involves an additimal tax upon the people. 
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The populadon of Hill Tipperah is composed of two entiielj dis- 
tinct elements, — the pepple of the plains, and those inhabiting the 
hills. The former differ very slightly from their nei^boois 
across the British border, except so &r as they are affected by the 
two different Governments. They inhabit a narrow strip of land 
along the frontier, averaging about four miles in breadth, and touch- 
ing on the Districts of Sylhet, Tipperah, Nodkhdli, and Chittagong. 
The soil is of the same quality, and the crops of the same description, 
as in the adjoining Districts. The habitations of the hill-people are 
collectively called khdnlMfi; and each village is called a 
being generally named after the head-man, with tlic affix hAri attached 
to his name. 

History. — ^The origin of the name ' Tipperah ' or Tripuri has 
been already given in the Statistical Account of Tipperah District 
pp. 357-8). The following historical account of Hill Tipperah 
is ma^y derived from a Report submitted to the Govemment of 
Bengal in 1875 by Captain W. L. Samuells, who was then officiating 
as Political Agent Wherever, in the course of this section, passages 
are included in inverted commas, and are not otherwise acknow- 
ledged, it is to be understood that they art‘ taken from that Report 

The history of Hill Tipperah relates to two distinct perioc^ — 
the traditional period, as described in the RdjmtUd or ‘ Chronicles 
of the Kings of Tipperah and the period since a.ix 1407# to the 
record of which both the Rdjmdld and the writings of Muhammadan 
historians have contributed. 

The Rdjmdld^ a history in BengdW verse, was compiled by 
Bidhmans of the court of Tripurd, and is said to be the oldest speci- 
men of BengdU composition extant Though many of the Rdjds 
despised writing, yet by the emplo)rment of a bard in their court 
they provided a record of their rule. 

‘ The present Rdjd claims descent from Drujho, son of Jogati, 
one of the lunar race of kings ; from him the succession is traced 
down in a direct line, including thirty-eight reigns, to his descen- 
dant Daitya, the third and youngest son of Chitra Rattri, Rdjd 
of Chedi, which is supposed to be the modem Chaodail in the west 
of the Jungle Mahdls, towards Ndgpur. Daitya is said to havd Irft 
his father's dominions after the battle of Kunikshetia, in which his 
two elder brothers were killed, and to have fled with his widowed 
mother to the country now caUed Tipperah, which then included 
the hill-countiy to the east, as far as the borders of Bunnah. In his 
new home a son and heir was bom to him, who succeeded him 
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pd«r the of ‘nipiiii. Tripofi so kaiassed his subjects that 
t^c^fled in a bodf to Hiiamba (Cadiir). After the lapse of five 
jdMIhey returned as votaries of the god Siva, who promised them 
a nder by the widow of Tripurl The promised prince, named 
Trilochan, or "the three<ey^,” was bom in due course. He 
manied ^e daughter of the Hiramba Rijd, who is also called 
Hiiamba, Riji of Kimrdp. Trilochan conquered many countries, 
and died at an advanced age, leaving twelve sons.' He is men- 
tioned in the Mahibh6rata as king of Tipperah. Dakshin, one of 
the younger sons of Trilochan, succeed^ in accordance with the 
wiabes of the people and of his fiuher. So that at this early period, 
as throughout the histoiy of the family up to the present time, the 
right of succession was not strictly deteraiined by the rules of pri- 
mogeniture. 

In die reign of Fratit, the 69th Riji of Tipperah, a treaty was 
made with the king of Cachdr, the object of wMch was to prevent 
disputes as to the boundary between die territories of the two sove- 
reigns. The treaty declared that the crow should assume a white 
colour, sooner than either of the contracting parties should infringe 
on the limits of the other’s kingdom. The neighbouring chieft, 
however, disapproved of the alliance, and tried to sow dissension 
between the two Rijds by means of a beautiful woman whom they 
sent to the Rdji of Tipperah, thus exciting the jealousy of the Cachir 
prince, who threaten^ to slit her nose and cut off her ears. * What 
became of this apple of discord is not stated; but the Tipperah 
Rdji, in all probability, put her away and saved her from permanent 
disfigurement, for the compact between the two countries appears to 
have been ftithfiilly observed. Indeed, of all the countries sur- 
rounding Ttyperah, Cachir is the only one with which the Tipperah 
Rijis remained at peace.’ Marriage alliances were formed between 
the Rijis of Tipperah and the Cachir Royal Family; and the Riji of 
Cachir acquired sufficient influence with the Tripuri ruler to induce 
him to withdraw an army of isoo sweepers armed with spades and 
hatchets, who had been sent by the Tipperah Riji to punish the 
Khiaii chief for insolence. 

JllJiipha, the 74th Riji, invaded Ringimitf, and was opposed 
by die King Nikki, who led a disciplined army of 10,000 men. 
I^e Tipperah Riji was, however, victorious, and Ringimitf was 
then made the capital of the Unborn. Its name was, it is said, 
clumged long afterwards to Udiipor, by Riji Udii Minik. 

In the reign of Sangthafth, the 96th Riji of Tipperah, a large 
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anny wu aent against Upperah from Gtnr, in oonaeqaenoe of a 
wealthy mao having been plundered in the Riji’a oountiy while on 
his way to present a gift to the king of Gaur. Sangthafrdi wished 
to sue ibr peace, but his wife protested against such cowardice^ and 
hendf 1 ^ die Tipperah forces against the enemy's troops and routed 
them. 'This reverse was retrieved in or about a.i>. 1279, when the 
King of Gaur with his forces helped Ratnafrdi (the 99th Mjd), who 
had resided in Gaur for several years after Us hither's de^ to 
conquer the kingdom of Tipperah and usurp the throne of his brother, 
who was then the reigning prince. The King of Gaur also assisted 
Ratnafih with troops to garrison his chief places, and conferred on 
him the tide of Minik (meaning ' a pearl '), whidi the Rijfs of 
Tipperah have ever since retained. 

' One of the most noticeable features in the early history of Tip- 
perah is the rapid spread of Sivaism, and the prevalence of the 
practice of human sacrifice, which, as in other parts of India, was 
associated with the worship of Siva. Tipperah became one of the 
greatest strongholds of this worship, and in no part of India were 
more human victims offered. It is said that, till the reign of Dharma 
Minik (a.d. t407 to 1439), the complement was one thousand 
victims a year, but Dharma ruled that human sacrifices should only 
be offered tiiennially.* Dharma Minik appears to have been an 
prince ; and it was under his patronage that the first 
part of the Rdjmdld, or ‘ Chronicles of the Kings of Tipperah,' was 
composed. 

' It is impossible to define at any pven period the limits of the 
ancient kingdom of Tipperah ; but, at various times throughout 
its history, it gain*^ conquests and possessions which carried its 
armies from the Sundarbans in the west to Burmah in the east, and 
from Kimrtip in the north to Burmah in the south. The military 
prestige of the Tipperah lUljis was at ito greatest height during 
the i6th century, when Riji Sri Dhyin invaded with success the 
countries to the north, west, south, and east,of Tipperah.’ 

In 1513 the Tipperah General conquered Chittagong, and defeated 
the Gaur troops who defended it A strong force from the twelve 
provinces of Bengal was then sent against the Rijfi’s country ; but 
the Tipperah army made a dike across the Gumtl, and after confin- 
ing the water for three da3rs, broke the embankment, and the torrent 
forced the Mughul troops to retreat A second army was de- 
spatched to conquer Ringit&ifiti, tbtcapital of Tipperah, but, by the 
aid of the river, the Muhammadan force was a second time repulsed. 
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'Although from so eailj a date as 1379 A.a the Musalmtos 
seem to have had a hankering after the kingdom of Tippeiah, the 
Kijds held their ground bravely for upwards of three centuries, as 
it was not till the beginning of the seventeenth century that the 
Mughub obtained any footing in the country. About 1630 A.D., 
however, in the reign of the Emperor Jahingfr, a Mughul force, 
ostensibly with the object of procuring horses and elephants, 
invaded Tipperah under the command of Nawdb Fathi Jang. The 
capital (Uddipur) was taken, and the Riji sent prisoner to Dehli. 
He was offer^ his throne again on condition of paying tribute, but 
refused. Meanwhile, the Mughul troops continued to obcupy the 
country in military fashion, until, after two and a half years, they 
were forced by an epidemic to retire. The DehU Emperor reiterated 
his claim to tribute when Kalidn Mdnik was raised to the throne in 
1635, and attempted to enforce the demand through the Nawib of 
Murshidibdd, who again invaded the country. He was, however, 
defeated. The Mughuls still continued to intrigue with the dis- 
contented spirits in Tipperah ; and their influence is shown by the 
fact that, when m the reign of Rdji Ratna Mdnik, the heir (or 
Jubardj) became obnoxious by his cruelty, Shiistd Khin, Nawdb of 
Bengal, took him prisoner and sent him to DehlL Again, two 
usurpers successively owed the Uurone to the changing favour of the 
Mughuls; and on the succession of Dharma Mdnik, the Nawdb 
of Murshiddbdd seised on a large portion of the territory in the 
plains, and parcelled it out among Muaalmdn nobles.’ 

> These frequent invasions show that there must have been some- 
thing to attract the Muhamnoadan rulers of Bengal to the remote 
State of Tipperah. Elephants seem to have been the coveted ob- 
ject; and it was in these animals, says a writer in the Calaitta 
Review (Na xxxv.. Sept to Dec. i860), that the tribute imposed 
upon the kings of Tipperah was always paid. 

The western and southern portions of Tipperah were included in 
Todar Mall’s rent-roll (a.d. 158a); but, according to Grant, they were 
not conquered by the Muhammiulans until the reign of Shdh Jahdn 
(a.ix 1638-39.) In A.O. 1738 the Muhanunadans again invaded 
Tipperah, and the country was then placed on the rent-roll as Rosh- 
ndbdd, the name by which the Rdjd’s taminddri in the District of 
Tippeiah is still known. A large number of troops were posted in 
the conquered teiritory; and JagatRdma,thesonofSatiaMdnik,on 
promising to pay up all arrears of tribute, was made Rdjd, and 
assumed the name of Mukanda Minik. During the next few years 
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the occupant of the Tipperah throne was many times cbaqged, but 
the influence of the Nawab at Murshiddbid appean always to have 
been paramount < At last, when Kjai Minik was appointed Rdjd 
by the Nawdb, he was only allowed a monthly stipend, and com- 
pelled to send all the revenue of the Rdj to Murshiddbdd ; and on 
falling into arrears he was sent prisoner to Dehli, where he died.' 
At this period Tipperah was, in truth, a Mughul province, and 
Shamsher Jang, a Musalmdn, was appointed Governor. The 
people, however, refused to obey him, and the Governor then set 
up a puppet Rdjd of the old Royal Family. When this efibrt at 
conciliation failed, the Governor had recourse to stronger measures, 
until the outcry against his oppression became so great that the 
Nawdb ordered him to be put to death by being blown from the 
mouth of a gun. 

The Muhammadans, after their conquest of Tipperah, appear only 
to have occupied the lowlands, while the hilly tracts remained in the 
possession of the Rdjd, but subject to the control of, and tributary 
to, the Nawdb. When, therefore, in 1 765, the East India Company 
obtained the diwdni of Bengal, so much of Tipperah as had been 
placed on the rent-roll of Bengal, came under British rule. * Krishna 
Mdnik was made Rdjd by the aid of the English, in succession to 
Shamsher Jang, and died after a reign of 33 years. There being no 
Jubaidj, or nominated heir, his queen ruled the country for some 
time, but the people did not submit willingly to her sway. She then 
petitioned Government, who granted her request that Rdjendrd 
Mdnik, her nephew, might succeed. He ascended the throne in 
A.D. 1785, married the daughter of the Rdja of Manipur, and died in 
the nineteenth year of his reign. For the next five years anarchy pre- 
vailed, the Kukfs being called in by one or other of the parties con- 
tending for Htxtgadi or state cushion. Ultimately, in 1 808, the English 
Government recognised Durga Mdnik as Rdjd ; and since this date 
every successive Rdjd has received investiture from the British Govern- 
ment, and has been required to pay the usual nazar or tribute on his 
accession. Formerly a nazardftd of 1 25 gold mohars was paid at the 
ceremony of installation ; but at present the nazar is fix^ at half a 
year’s revenue of the State in the case of direct succession, and a 
whole year's revenue in the case of indirect succession. On the death 
of Dui^ Mdnik, his late rival, Rdroa Gangd, was appointed Rdjd by 
the English Government, though several claimants disputed his title 
by force. . . . During the reigns of the next three Rdjds, viz., Kdsi 
Chandra Mdnik (1826-29), Krishna Kishor Mdnik (1831-50), and 
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Isan Chandia (1850*63), die peace of our eastern frontier was con- 
stantly distuibed by Kukl raids, in which villages were burned and 
plundered, and the peaceful inhabitants massacred. What went on 
in Hill Tipperah no one knew; but vague rumours reached the 
British authorities of raids on the Rijd’s villages by the wild Kukfs, 
and of raids on the Kukf tribes by the Rijd’s people.’ 

The 8epo]rs of the 34th Native Infantry, who mutinied at Chitta- 
gong on the night of the i8th November 1857, plundered the 
treasury, and then marched to Agartali, the capital of Hill Tipperah. 
The small military force at the Rdji’s disposal did not enable him 
to oppose the whole body of sepoys, but orders were issued for the 
arrest and delivery to the* British authorities of all mutineers found 
wandering within the limits of Hill Tipperah. 

The following account of the Kukf raids of i860, and of the 
retributive measures adopted by the Indian Government, is taken 
from Mr. Alexander Mackenzie’s ‘ Memorandum on the North-East 
Frontier of Bengal.’ 

’ In December 1859 rumours had reached the officers of Tipperah 
District that the interior of Hill Tipperah was in a very disturbed 
state. The Rijd’s afiairs were generally known to be greatly in- 
volved. He had been compelled to dispense with the armed force 
formerly kept up ; while his frunily and kingdom were distracted by 
the intrigues of the various candidates for the succession, or of dis- 
contented exiles beyond the border. The Rdji, besides, either 
could not, or would not, meet the expense consequent on the nomina- 
tion of a Jubaidj or heir-apparent, while he left all his affiurs in the 
hands of a Bengilf guru. Early in January i860, rqwrts were 
received at Chittagong of the assembling of a body of four hundred 
or five hundred Kukfs at the head of the river PhenL Before any 
intention of their purpose could reach us, the Kukfs, after sweeping 
down the course of the Pheni, burst into the plains of Tipperah at 
Chhigalniiyd, burned and plundered fifteen villages, butchered one 
hundred and eighty-five British subjects, and carried off about one 
hundred captives. Troops and police were at once hurried to the 
spot ; but the Kukfs had only renoained a day or two on the plains, 
retiring to the hills and jungles by the way they came. It was at 
first supposed that this extended movement on the part of these 
tribes was directed Iqr certain near relatives of the Tipperah Riji, 
and was intended to involve the chief in trouble with the Engli^ 
Goverrunent. But it was afterwards ascertained, with considerable 
certainty, that the main instigators of the invasion were three or four 
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Hill Tippeiah refugees, thikurs^ who had lived some time among 
the Kul^ and who took advantage of the ill-feeling caused by an 
attack made by the Rdji's subjects, to excite a rising that unfortun- 
ately became diverted to British territory. Driven by the Rijd from 
his dominions, these men had formed alliances among the various 
Kukl tribes of the interior ; and year by year villages, supposed to 
be friendly to the Rijd, had been attacked and plundered. Some 
of the Rdji’s own subjects, moreover, exasperat^ by his constant 
exactions, were believed to have invited the Kukis to ravage his 
territories. The hill-men, who had perpetrated this attack in Tippemh 
District, were reported from the first to be the followers of Rattan 
Puiya, whose clan was known to live far up between the upper 
sources €f the Phenf and KamaphuK. 

* In July (i860) the newly appointed Superintendent of the Chitta- 
gong Hill Tracts was told ihsX his first duty would be to gain as much 
information as possible, to facilitate the advance of a military 
expedition to punish the offending tribes. In January 1861 a large 
body of military police, under Captain Raban, marched against 
Rattan Puiya's village. No sooner had they appeared in sight than 
the Kukis themselves set fire to the place and fled to the jungles. 
A good deal of damage was done to them in various ways ; but 
beyond proving to the savages that their fortresses were not inacces- 
sible, it cannot be said that much else was effected. At the very 
time that this expedition was on its march, a large body of Kukis 
made a fierce attack upon Hill Tipperah, near a tMnd of the Kijd's 
called Udaipur. The few harkanddzs (constables) stationed there, 
fled forthwith ; and after burning and destroying three populous 
villages and a wealthy mart, the invaders retired eastwards.' 

In 1862 Rdjd Isdn Chandra died, and the claim to the succession 
was disputed. The present ruler, B(r Chandra, became de facto 
Rdjd ; but he was pw)werless to control either his immediate depen- 
dants or his subjects, and anarchy and confusion prevailed at the 
capital The Kuki raids revived forthwith, and continued to occur 
at intervals until the year 1870. In that year the question of 
succession to the gadi (or state cushion) was decided in favour of 
Bfr Chandra, and he was duly installed by the British Govern- 
ment Up to this date, the Tipprah Rdjds, after being once 
recognised and invested by the British authorities, had remained 
free from all control, and their powers over life and death, over war 
anit peace, were more absolute than those of the great feudatories of 
the Indian Empire. ‘A gross outrage committed in the dominions 
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a HoOuur or Siadia,’ wrote Mr. Mackenzie in 1869, ‘would be 
■eported to Government by the Rendent, and the grave remonstrance 
n fflir' t'wi intervention of the Paramount Power would probably 
bllow. But no control is ezerdsed over the Tipperah chief, although 
m the plains he is a British subject and a xmAnddr.' In 1871 
i Political Agent was appointed to reside at the Riji’s capital; 
ind in the same year an expeditionary force entered the Lushii 
lilla, to punish the tribes who had been implicated in the raids 
ximmitt^ during the preceding years m Hill Tipperah and on 
British territory. Since these events took place, the Political Agent 
«port8 that much has been done by the to bring about order 
md good government within his State; whilst perfect peace 
ind tranquillity have reigned along the eastern frontier of ^tish 
India. 

The State of Hill Tipperah has a chronological era peculiar to itself 
The diswbi reports that it was adopted by Riji Bir-rij, from whom 
the present Riji is 93d in descent Rijd Bir-rdj is said to have 
extended his conquests across the Ganges ; and in commemoration 
of that event, to have established a new era dating from his victory. 
The Atte of the dlwdris report, December 1875, corresponds, he 
states, with the year 1385 of the Tipperah era. 

The present RAJ^ — The present ruler of the State, Raja B(r 
Chandra Deo Barman Minikya, is said to be descended from the 
lunar race of kings, and to be 173d in descent from the founder of 
the dynasty. He was bom in the year 1837, and succeeded his 
brother Isan Chandra Mdnik in r863, though his installation by 
the Commissioner on behalf of the British Government did Jtot take 
place till t87o. The Riji has two wives, both of whom are Mani- 
puris, and by them he has several children. One of these, Radha 
Kishor Deb, his eldest son, and the child of his second wife, he has 
appdnted Jubarij, the name by which the heir to the throne is 
knowa The Royal Family of Tipperah claims to belong to the 
Kshatriya caste of Hindus ; but intermarriages with Maitipuris, Tip- 
perahs, and other tribes, are not prohibited. Riji Blr Chandra 
Minik is a man of great ability ; and considering the few opportuni- 
ties he has had, he is remarkably well acquainted with modem 
European inventions, and with the physical scienoesL He is re- 
ported, however, to take but little active interest in the aflairs of the 
State, and he willingly leaves the administration of his Govetiunent 
in the hands of the dhada and his other officers. Most of his time 
is said to be devoted to the study of astronomy and other sciences. 
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and to the arts of photography and oUixainting. He is much inter- 
ested in European afiairs, and in the progress of modem fwi fnc e , 
and is a t^lar reader of several English periodicals. He 
the Bengali, Urdu, Mampuri, and Tipperah languages fluentfy, and 
is sufiBciendy a^uamted with English to be able to »»aV" use of 
the latest scientific treatises on subjects with which he is familiar. 
The Riji’s taste for such studies is in no way due to his having 
mixed much with Europeans. He has, it 's believed, only twice 
left his own territory ; on the first occasion he made a short trip to 
Comillah, the headquarters of the adjoining District of Tipperah ; 
and on the second occasion, in August 1874, he visited Dacca, in 
response to an invitation to meet the Govcmor-GencraL 
Although, as has already been stated, the present Kiji does not 
take a very active interest in the administration of his State, he 
has habitually shown a desire to fulfil the wishes of the British 
Government During the Lushdi expedition he was called on to 
supply a contingent for the protection of the frontier, while the ex- 
peditionary force was in the Lushdi country, and he had also to 
establish and garrison a chain of posts along his frontier. Both 
these requirements were, the Political Agent reiiorted, carried out by 
the Rijd as far as his means allowed. When cholera broke out 
among the corps of Giptain Hiddyat All, the Rdjd sent a body of 
Kuki coolies to fill the vacancies, advancing to them a considerable 
sum of money; and when an offer of reimbursement was made, 
he declined it, expressing himself already satisfied by the letter of 
thanks sent to him by the Collector of SylheL 
The various reforms that have been inaugurated during the reign 
of the present Rdjd, and since the appointment of Bdbu Nilmani 
Dds to the post of Hwdn^ are ^escribed in the course of this Statis- 
tical Account There can be little doubt that these reforms would 
have been even more numerous, but for the extensive litigation in 
which the Rdjd has been involved, and the consequent drain upon 
the resources of the State. On the death of the late ruler, Isan 
Chandra Mdnik, the present Rdjd ascended the throne, asserting 
that his brother Isan Chandra had, the day before his death, ap- 
pointed him to be Jubardj, or heir ; while Is^ Chandra's own son 
' was to be Bard Tbdkur, that is to say, successor to the Jubardj. 
The ri^t of the present Rdjd to succe^ to the throne was subse- 
quently questioii^ by his half-brother Nil Krishna, who brought a 
suit to him, denying that Isan Chandra had ever nuule 

any appointment a Jubaidj, and claiming the right to succeed by 
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seniority and consanguinity. He obtained a decree in the Qcoit of 
First Instance on all points; but on appeal, the High Court and fin a lly 
the Privy Council decided that the appointment of the present Rijd 
to be Jubardj bad been proved, and also that he was more nearly re- 
lated by blood to Isan Chandra than was Nil Krishna. They accord- 
ingly reversed the decision of the Lower Court on these points, at 
the same time de**-l^^ n g that their decision would not be held to aflfect 
the rights of any other members of the flunily. Brajendra Chandra, 
who was stated to have been appointed Bard Thdkur at the same time 
that the present Rdjd was appointed Jubardj, subsequently died, and 
then the present Rdjd appointed his own son to be Jubardj. Isan 
Chandra had, however, a younger son named Nabadwip Chandra, 
who, as soon as he came of age, instituted a suit, denying, as Nil 
Krishna had done, the appointments by Isan Chandra of the Jubardj 
and Bard Thdkur, and claiming the right to succeed, as being the 
only surviving legitimate son of the late Rdjd. The case was heard 
by the Sessions Judge at Tipperah in the year 1874-75, and was 
decided in favour of the defendant, the present Rdjd, on the ground 
that no new evidence had been produced by the claimant, on which 
the Judge could give a decision contrary to the finding of the High 
Court and the Privy Council in Nil Krishna’s case. 

General aspect of the Country. — As implied by its English 
name, the country is hilly. From west to east the ground rises, but 
neither by a gradual ascent nor by a single sudden elevation. Five 
or six ranges of hills run parallel, from north to south, at an average 
distance of about twelve miles from each other. These ranges, and 
also the valleys between them, increase in height as they approach 
the east The hills are covered for the most part with bamboo 
jungle, while the low ground abounds with trees of various kinds, 
cane brakes, and swamps. All along the northern, western, and 
southern boundaries of the State, lies a narrow strip of lowland, 
differing in no material respect, as regards soil, cultivation, and 
population, from those parts of the Districts of Sylhet, Tipperah, and 
Chittagong, on which it abuts. From the summit of the ranges the 
view of the* country is strikmg, but monotonous. The low bamboo- 
covered hills look at a distance like mere undulations clad with 
verdure. Here and there, in the spring, a yellow spot marks the 
place where the bamboos have been cleared away for the purposes 
of /Am cultivation ; or the smoke of a hamlet may be seen rising 
above the jungle and low trees. But one view is exactly the same 
as another, and scarcely repays the trouble of climbing a thousand 
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feet on a steep hill-side. The whole of the area between the Jim- 
pul and Athiia-muii ranges, that is between 33* 35' and 34* 10' 
north latitude, is reported by the officer of the Topographical Survey 
to be ‘ quite uninhabited, and densely covered with high forest and 
bamboo jungle, with entanglements of thorny scrub, canes, creepers, 
and nettle, through which it is imi)ossible to force a passage without 
much cutting and clearing, excepting along the regularly used tracks 
of wild elephants. Such paths, however, are numerous, and afford 
great faunlities for moving about the country.’ 

The surface soil of the hills is of sandstone, overlying a saliferous 
cthalA Mr. Smart, in his official Report on the District of Tip- 
perah, states that ‘ in many parts of the Tipperah State the soil con- 
sists of a schistose clay, which falls to pieces with little force. In 
this clay large fragments of dicotyledonous wood are often found ; 
as they are converted into the material in which they are im- 
bedded, but preserve all their original lineaments. They are laid 
down horizontally, and have never l)ecn found in their original 
vertical position. In such instances, we cannot sui)pose the fossil to 
be on the spot where the living tree grew and died.’ 

Hill System.— There are no mountains, proiwly siwaking, in 
the State, but several of the peaks in the eastward ranges reach a 
height of more than two thousand feet. As already stated, there are 
five or six principal ranges in Hill Tipperah running from north to 
south parallel with each other, each successive range towards the 
east being a little higher than the previous one. ‘ These ranges,' 
writes Captain Badgley, officiating Deputy Superintendent of the 
Topographical Survey, ‘ also increase in height southwards from the 
plains of Sylhet, and northwards from Chittagong District, till they 
reach their highest near the watershed line of the rivers, running 
north and south, a line which west of the Ankung makes an irre- 
gular zigzag between 33" 30' and 33 * 45 *'orth latitude. It is not 
marked by any east and west cross-line range, but merely by the 
circumstance that the level of the valleys, like the level of the 
ridges, here rises a little higher than it does to north and south. The 
ranges do not join to make continuous lines from one District 
to the other, but lose themselves at the watershed, the ends of the 
northern ranges coming in between the ends of those from the south. 
The hills are narrow ridges, sometimes so nanow at the top as to be 
only knife-edged rocks dangerous to walk along, covered with forest, 
thinner along the edges of the ridges imd spurs, but close and 
fpngipH, and often imiienetrable in the ravines and valleys. 
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The principal hill ranges beginning from theeastare— the Jdmpuf, 
SaUcanklang, Langtardi, and Athdra-muid ranges, running through 
Hill Tippei^ in a northerly direction and almost parallel to each 
other, till they gradually disappear in the plains of Sylhet The 
northern portions of the valleys between these ranges ve for the 
most part flat, swampy, and covered with rank vegetation ; while to 
the south they are of a wild and broken character, intersected by an 
infinity of deep-cut ravines and low, intricate^ narrow-topped ridges. 
* The Jdmpui range/ writes Captain Badgley, ‘ runs directly north 
and south upon longitude os'" 19', between the rivers Deo and 
Langdi, and, beginning at latitude 23** 40', ends at latitude 24^ 10'. 
Its highest point, Betling Sib (Sorphuel of the old maps), is about 
3200 feet above the sea by barometer ; thence it decreases in height 
both ways. To the north it is joined by small iilds (hillocks), with 
a low ridge which runs into Sylhet, and to the south with the 
Langten range of Chittagong.' 

On the principal hill-ranges numerous peaks stand out above the 
general level, but the smaller ranges 'resemble in form a railway 
embankment on a large scale, the ridges being long and even. Here 
and there a peak is met with pre-eminent among its fellows, but 
this is the exception The paths used by the Kukfs and other hill- 
men in the less frequented parts of the country are almost invariably 
along the tops of these ridges. The following are the names of the 
principal ranges, with their highest peaks : — (i.) Devatdr-murd range: 
highest peaks, Chdmpd-murd, 506 feet ; Bard-murd, 576 feet ; Sdisun- 
murd, 813 feet ; Devatdr-murd, 812 feet; and Sdhele-murd, 494 feet. 
(2.) Athdra-murdrange: chief peaks, Churdmain, 291 feet; Atdr-murd, 
1431 feet; Jdri-murd, about 1500 feet; Chapu, about 800 feet; 
Tuld-murd, about 800 feet. (3.) Batchid range : principal peaks, 
Batchid, 1247 feet; Matchid, 1374 feet; and Doidjari, 1555 feet. 
(4.) Sardaing range: principal peaks, Sardaing, 1509 feet. (5.) 
Langtardi range : principal peaks in Hill Tipperah, Pheng Pu(, 
1581 feet ; Sim Basid, 1544 feet. (6.) Sakkanklang : highest peak, 
Sakkan, 2578 feet. (7.) Jdmpuf range : highest peaks, Betling Sib, 
3200 feet; Jdmpui, i860 feet. 

The Tipperah Hills arc the home of the wild elephant, and there 
is no doubt that if paths were cut, tame elephants could readily 
ascend them. At present, however, they are covered with dense 
bamboo jungle and huge forest timber; and man. the Political 
Agent reports, is the only beast of burden that frequents them. 

River System. — There is no river in Hill Tipperah navigable 
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by trading boats of four tons burden or upwards, throughout the 
year ; but the following are navigable by baits of about two tons 
during the rainy season only:— The Gumtl or Gomatl, Hdord, 
Khoydi, Duldi, Manu, and Phenf. 

The Gumti, which is the principal river, and runs almost through 
the centre of Hill Tipixjrah, is formed by the junction of two rivers, 
the Chdimi and the Raimd. The Chaimd rises in the Athdra-mura 
range of hills, and the Rdima in the Langtardi range ; and they 
unite to form the Gumtl just above a succession of rapids, known as 
the Dumrd Falls, not far from the eastern boundary of the State. 
These rapids continue for a distance which is reckoned a day's 
journey by water, and end in one grand picturesque cascade, which 
leaps into a large round pool, from which the stream issues through 
a narrow passage between two walls of rock. The Gumtl then flows 
in a westerly direction, and finally leaves the State on its western 
boundary, not far from the village of Blbl-bdzdr, in ripperali District. 
Its principal tributaries are the Kdslgang, the Pitragang, and the 
Mdilakcherrdl, all on the right or north bank. 

‘ The Manu,’ writes Mr. Chennell, Assistant-Surveyor, ‘ lakes its 
rise under the Kahoisib peak of the Sakkanklang range, and for some 
distance passes through various narrow gorges with escarpments of 
naked rock rising often loo feet and more, and cutting into deep 
and clear pools swarming with fish. As it descends into the more 
level country, it becomes a broad sluggish stream, with a tortuous 
course, sandy bed, and low banks, covered with high coarse grass, 
and here and there with clusters of wild plantains and dwarf palms. Its 
course is north until it reaches the Sylhet plains, when it changes to 
north-west.' The Deo and Duldi are both tributaries of the Manu, 
the former on its right and the latter on its left bank. * The Deo,* 
says Mr. Chennell, * has its rise in the Jampui range, 12 miles south 
of the Betling Sib peak. It continues on a northerly course for 
nearly 30 miles, when it makes a detour to the west, cuts through 
the Sakkanklang range of hills, and joins the Manu 10 miles north- 
west of Kamandthd.’ The Duldi rises in the Doldjari ridge, and 
runs due north for nearly 50 miles. Only the first portion of its 
course, however, is through the State of Hill Ti|)perah, and it after- 
wards enters the plains of Sylhet and falls into the Manu near the 
village of Kudamhata. 

As far as is known, none of the rivers of Hill I’ipperah have 
undergone any great or sudden changes in their course. The 
appearance of the banks varies in different localities. When passing 
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between two hills, the banks are generally steep walls of solid rock, 
beantiiiilly draped with ferns and other plants. When flowing 
in low Iwds, Ae banks are gen^|ally abrupt, but not higli. The 
beds of the rivers and also their banks are usually sandy in the hills, 
but clayey as the rivers approach the plains. The inhabitants of 
the hills build their villages on the banks of streams ; but, except 
in the immediate vicinity of these villages, the river banks are 
buried in jungle and not cultivated. None of the rivers form any 
islands. Very few of the rivers and streams are fordable throughout 
the year, owing to the heavy rains. This circumstance, however, 
causes no inconvenience ; for in the plains, the people use boats as 
almost the sole means of conveyance at this time of the year, and in 
the hills nearly every family has its dug-out or canoe. There are no 
lakes, canak, or artificial water-courses in the State, but there are 
numerous swamps and marshes in the low-lying tracts. 

Uses of the Water Supply. — There is no river traffic, properly 
so called, in Hill Tipperah ; and there are no river-side towns of any 
size in which the inhabitants gain their living by river industries. 
Almost the sole use to which the rivers and water-courses are put 
by the people is for going to, and returning from, the periodical 
village markets. Cotton grown in the hills is also frequently con- 
veyed westwards by boats, but the extent of this traffic is not suffi- 
cient to support a separate trade for its carriage. Nowhere in Hill 
Tipperah do the people utilise the water of the rivers and streams 
for the purpose of turning mills, etc. ; and the only localities in the 
State where the stream of water is sufficient to turn a mill are in 
the jungle, far away from the inhabited part of the country. The 
regular rainfall is sufficient for the purposes of cultivation, and 
no attempts have been made at introducing a system of irrigation. 

Fisheries. — Marshes. — ^There are no fishing towns or villages 
in Hill Tipperah; but nearly every person fishes, dther with net, rod, 
or basket, or by constructing dams of mud across the small streams 
and baling out the water. Reeds and canes are procurable in such 
abundance from the hills, that no attempt to utilise the rivers or 
marshes for their cultivation would pay. The marshy tracts within 
the hills are never cultivated, as they would require double the 
labour and many hundred times the capital necessary for cultivating 
a jim; in the plains, also, such tracts are very seldom tilled, for 
better land is always procurable. 

Lines of Drainage.— The drainage of the northern half of the 
State is effected through the Manu and its tributaries, the Deo and 
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Dulii. The country to the south is drained by the Gumtl, which 
flows, on the whole, in a westerly direction. 

Minerals.— Coal is said to be found in the hills towards the east 
of the State, but no accurate information as to its quality, or even 
as to its existence, has been obtained. Abundance of stone of a 
common kind is procurable, but no limestone has been found. 
Captain Badgley, of the Topographical Survey, reports that there 
are several salt springs in different places, some of them being warm 
as well as saliferous. ‘ On either side of the ridge between Kamand* 
, thd and Sipfr there rises a stream ; both these streams are called 
Nunchatri, and both at their sources are salt and slightly warm. At 
the southern end of the Jdmpul range there is a salt spring (latitude 
23* 41'), which has a temperature of 72“.’ 

Jungle Produce.— The whole of the hilly tracte in Tipperah 
State are covered with heavy forest, which yields a very important 
addition to the revenues of the RAji. The forest dues, which in- 
clude cesses for felling and gathering bamboos, canes, reeds, etc., 
were leased in 1872 for ;^2228 per annum. In his Report for that 
year, the Political Agent estimated the gross annual value of tolls 
on timber and other forest produce exported at About 

5 per cent of this is said to be derived from the tolls on timber 
alone ; and supposing the toll to be two per cent of the value, the 
approximate worth of the timber exported would be the 

value of the other forest produce, on which the toll levied is about 
25 per cent., being 11,000. In a statistical supplement annexed 
to his Report for 1874-75, the Political Agent states that in his 
opinion forest produce is ‘ the most important source of revenue be- 
longing to the State, and would prove the most lucrative of all, if 
properly worked. It is at present managed, with one exception, on 
the farming system ; but for want of accurate knowledge as to what 
the farms are capable of yielding, they are let out in almost all cases 
at absurdly low rents. There are 28 farmers of forest produce, and 
the maximum revenue paid to the State by one man is 148., 
and the minimum £1, is. 3d. The farmer’s rights extend to col- 
lecting the forest dues, which are levied according to a scale fixed by 
the RAjl’ During the year 1873-74 the revenue derived from forest 
produce was £aT$2, 15s. pd.; and in 1874-75 there was a further 
increase of ;^i3o6, ijAl^pd., due to an enhanced rate being fixed for 
those leases which had lapsed in the previous year, and to the 
increased revenue derived from the Phenl toll statioa The Political 
Agent, in 1875, reported that the only exception to the practice of 
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farming the right to levy tolls on forest produce is the case of the 
Phenl toll station, where dues are levied on all produce conveyed or 
floated down the river. * This river, from its source to Amlighitd, 
the transit-duties are levied, forms the boundary between Hill 
^pperah and the Chittagong Hill Tracts. The British Government, 
therefore, claims a three-eighths share of the toll, and the duties of 
collection are performed by an ofheer jointly appointed by each 
party. Up till June 1874 the toll had been farmed, and the income 
which the Hill Tipperah State then derived from it was only about 
£200 per annum. But from that date it was taken under khds or 
direct management by both parties; and owing apparently to a 
very judicious selection in the officer appointed, the income accru- 
ing to the Rdji in 1874-75, during the ten months of khds manage- 
ment, was no less than ;^i2oo.' 

Most of the timber floated down the rivers during the rains is 
used for boat-building, for which purpose it is excellently suited ; but 
besides timber, the whole country, except where cultivated, is covered 
with canes and numerous varieties of bamboos. There is no system- 
atic trade in jungle produce carried on by any particular class of 
the Rdjd's subjects ; and although all the Tipperahs engage in this 
traffic, it is invariably made subsidiary to their usual employment of 
agriculture. 

Close to the District of Tipperah there are a number of low hills 
covered with grass, which form good pasture grounds. The cow, 
ox, and bullock are held too sacred in Hill Tipperah to permit of 
any charge being exacted for grazing them ; but the right to levy 
tolls on buffaloes pasturing in the Rdjd’s territory is farmed out, and 
yielded 4s. 4jd. in the year 1874-75. The cattle sent to graze 
belong chiefly to cultivators living in British territory. 

Fer.e Nature — • The entire country, except where cultivated,’ 
writes Captain Badgley, of the Topographical Survey, * is covered 
with forests of timber and bamboos, and with undergrowth of 
canes and thorny plants, which tangle into impassable belts in 
low and swampy places, and form the favourite cover of the larger 
game during the winter, when they desert the hills for want of 
water) to return when the rains have well set in.’ Of wild animals, 
the elephant and gaydl are reported to be most numerous ; and 
the rhinoceros, tiger, bear, sdmbhar^ and hog-deer are also very 
common. Four species of monkey, the wild boar, the kakar^ the 
serds or forest goat, the leopard, the scaly ant-eater, squinels, badgers, 
porcupines, wild cats, mongooses, and hares have all been met with. 
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brides land turtles, some of which are stated to be of enormous 
Size. 

For the year 1874-75, obtained a revenue of ;£’a4oo from 

the capture of elephants within his territory. Licences for elephant- 
catchmg were given to four persons, who paid the State a share of 
the value of the animals captured, which varied from j to ^ of the 
value. The number of elephants caught was 86, but 13 died be- 
fore they could be disposed oC The estimated value of the remain- 
ing 73, on which royalty was paid, was ;^6i8o, as. In 1873-74, 
the revenue of the State from this source was ;^i8oi, laa 

Tigers commit an immense amount of damage in Hill Tipperah, 
but no fixed reward is given for their destruction. The cost of 
keeping down wild beasts is confined to an occasional present to any 
person who is fortunate enough to kill one. No matpriaia exist to 
show the number of deaths from wild beasts, and no trade is carried 
on in their skins. 

Among birds, the kdlij and polyplectron pheasants, jungle fowl, 
hill partridges, four or more \'arieties of green pigeon, the imperial 
and blue pigeons, snipe and quail, are all found in Hill Tipperah, 
besides immense variety of singing birds and birds of b^utiful 
plumage. Tolls are levied on the export of parrots from the State ; 
the right to these dues was farmed out in the year 1874-75 ^or 
6s. qd. Some idea of the enormous number of parrots captured in 
Hill Tipperah may be inferred from the fact that in 1875 a thousand 
parrots were sold at Comillah in Tipperah District, for ;^i, 7a They 
consisted of three different species, known as Hyi (Palaomis tor- 
quatus), madnd (Palsomis Javanicus), and thandand (Palteomis 
Alexandri), and were all imported from Hill Tipperah. 

The python, cobra, and bamboo snake are all common. No 
rewards are given for destroying snakes, but the Kukb or Lushiis 
kill the boa-constructor for food. 

Mosquitoes, ticks, leeches, and a large fly called the dds, are the 
curse of the forest, making it almost uninhabitable after the first few 
showers of rain. ‘ About March,' writes Captain Badgley, * there 
appear five varieties of horse-fly, which are almost as numerous as 
the mosquitoes, which also come out about the same month. I 
was bitten by the first all day, and stung by the second all night. 
Ticks attack one the season through ; grass-seed and cobwebs are also 
troublesome ; and in wading in the streams, a species of scabies 
the legs. For drinking, the water should either be boiled or 
filtered, to rid it of the larva of intestinal worms.’ Honey is occa- 
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sionally found in hollows in trees, or in nests hung on bushes, the 
bees that build these nests being reported to be about the size of a 
house-fly, and stingless. The honey is of a delicate flavour, though 
rather thin. 

The Political Agent reports that the only fish that gives good sport 
is the mdhsir^ which is to be had in abundance in the higher parts 
of the Gumti. Captain Badgley states that ‘ on the river Deo, in 
three days, and working only for a few hours each day, 360 lbs. of 
fish were caught with one small cast-net; all the fish were of fair size, 
the largest being 38 lbs. in weight.* 

Population. — ^I'he manner in which part of the revenue of the 
hills is assessed enables an estimate of the population to be made 
yearly. The head-men of the various tribes assemble at Agartald 
during the Durgd Pujd festival, to settle with the Rijd the amount 
to be paid for their respective tribes ; each tribe is assessed at so 
much per family, irres])ective of the number of members that the 
family may contain. Many families are, however, exempted from 
assessment, on account of poverty or for other reasons ; and there- 
fore any calculation based on the number of families assessed gives 
somewhat too low an estimate of the hill population. 

In 1872 the following rough estimate was made by the Political 
Agent : — Inhabitants of the plains, consisting of Bengdlfs (chiefly 
Muhammadans) and Manipurfs, i4fSoo; Hill tribes, 20,000; — 
total population of the State, 34,500. In 1874, the Political Agent 
in his annual Report, gave a fresh estimate of the hill population 
of the State, exclusive of those who were exempted from the pay- 
ment of the family-tax. According to this estimate the hill tribes 
of the Headquarters Subdivision comprised 2634 families, or 
13,170 individuals. For the Subdivision of Kaildshar, further 
details were furnished by the officer in charge of that portion of the 
State. He returned the total number of hill fiunilies within his 
jurisdiction at 1563, and the total number of persons at 9305, of 
whom 2817 were adult males, 2773 adult females, 1864 boys under 
twelve years of age, and 1851 girls under twelve years of age. The 
total hill population of the State was, therefore, estimated in 1874 at 
22,475 souls, exclusive of unassessed families ; for the population of 
the plains the Political Agent was only able to state that the number 
of fiimilies was estimated at 4339. 

After the preparation of the estimate just given, a special agency 
was employ^ to test the lists of families submitted by the hill head- 
men ; and it was proposed to use the same staff for the purpose of 
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taking a regular census of the people. ‘ This scheme, however,' the 
Political Agent reported in 1875, 'proved a failure. Before the 
work had gone very &r, the men engaged in it fell sick, and it was 
abandoned. They had, however, succeeded in enumerating 1501 
families, which aggr^ted 8136 souls. From these figures it has 
been assumed that the average number per family is 5}, which 
being multiplied by the number of families borne on the lists of 
head-men as (i) paying tax, and (3) exempt from tax, gives the 
total population. Within a portion of the Uddipur Subdivision, the 
taking of a census amongst the tribes was intrusted to the police 
officers of the Sab-rang Mag-rang thdnd; but all they did was to 
cause the flight of about 100 families of Riangs, the wildest of the 
Tipperah tribea Within the strip of land bordering on the hills, 
distinguished as the plains of Hill Tipperah, the inhabitants lead a 
settled life, and are on a level, in the social scale, with the people of 
the plains in the neighbouring British Districts. There were, there- 
fore, fewer difficulties to contend with in this part of the State, and 
the result may be taken as tolerably accurate. It fails, however, to 
include certain villages, chiefly inhabited by Muhammadans, where 
opposition was made.’ 

The following table, compiled from the annual Report of the 
Political Agent for 1874-75, shows the result of this attempt, the 
best that has yet been made, to take a census of the population of 
the State. 


Statement showing the estimated Population of the State 
OF Hill Tipperah in the Year 1874-75. 


J (Headquarters Sub- 
C 2 division, .... 
^ j Kail4shar Subdivi- 

a 1 ««>" 

Number of F.imiliei 

Number 

of 

Houfei. 

Total 

Population 

Taxed. 

Exempted 
from Tax. 

Toul 

S.388 

1.9*4 

7.302 


41,829 

5.6W 

Total Hill Population, . 
Population of the Plains, . 

■ 

1 

■ 

4.371 

B 

Grand Total of the State, 


■ 

■ 

■ 

74**4* 
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Ethnical Division of the People. — ^The Tipperahs foim a 
latge majority of the Hill population of the Headquarters Sub- 
division, where they number 26,632, or 637 per cent of the total. 
No details were furnished for the population of the Kaildshar Sub- 
division ; but of the total population of the plains the M uhammadan s 
number 14,228, or 53*3 per cent. Most of the Manipuris reside 
near Agartald, the capital of the State, and along the northern 
frontier near Sylhet Those living near the capital are for the most 
part related to the Rijd’s family. In the following table, the popu- 
lation is classified, so far as possible, according to the different tril^, 
races, and religions in the State : — 


Name op Race or Tribe. 

Number. 

Name op Race or Tribe. 

Number. 

Hill Tribes. 

(1.) Tippemlis, 

(2. T&mdity&s, 

(3.1 Nowattiis, 

(4.1 Riangs, . 

(5.) Hallams, . 

(&} Kukis, . . . 

Total Population of 
Hill Tribes, . 

27,148 

3.000 

2,144 

a.43S 

S.S77 

2,041 

Hindus, .... 
Muhammadans, 

Manipuris (Hindus, but 
not of Hindu oiigin), . 
Christians, 

Persons not classified ac- 
cording to race, . 

Total of Persons not 
Classified as Hill 
Tribes, 

Grand Total of the 
State, 

4.339 

14,228 

7.045 

112 

6.»73 

3>.897 

43.345 


74.343 


Hill Tribes. — ^Tipperahs. — ^The Tipperahs are divided into four 
classes, viz. : — (i.) the pure Tipperahs, the class to which the reign- 
ing family belongs; (2.) the Jdmdityds; (3.) the Nowattids; and 
(4.) the Riangs. With the exception of the Jdmdityds, each of 
these classes is subdivided into several castes, differing slightly from 
each other, chiefly with reference to the duties they are called on to 
perform according to immemorial custom. The Tipperahs are all 
of the same religion, and speak the same language, differing only in 
minor local peculiarities. They worship the elements, such as the 
god of water, the god of fire, the god of forests, the god of earth, 
etc. Sacrifices form an important part of their religion ; buffaloes, 
pigs, goats, and fowls bemg the animals ordinarily used for the pur- 
ix>se. At the present day, they are showing some symptoms of a 
tendency to conform in many respects to the religious observances 
of the Hindus, especially with regard to caste. Their sole idea of 
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medicine consists in the performance of a religious ceremony, and 
the offering up of sacrifices, although they do not refuse medical 
treatment when it is within their reach, 'fhe Tij)i)erahs are very 
superstitious and very timid, but arc capable of committing great 
cruelties when their passions are roused. The Jamaityds are the 
fighting caste of the Tipperahs, and are well fitted for jungle warfare. 
They are exempted from all forced coolie labour, a privilege of 
w'hich they are very tenacious, and the infringement of which was 
the cause of a sanguinary rebellion some years ago. Intermarriages 
between the different classes of Tipjxirahs arc i)ermittcd under certain 
conditions, but such events are not of frequent occurrence. Major 
Fisher is of opinion that the Tipi^erahs are of the same origin as the 
Kdchdrfs, and the similarity of their religious customs and of their 
appearance makes this conjecture probable. Among the superstitions 
common to both, is the practice of performing sacrifices before a 
bamboo planted in the ground. The tradition adopted by the 
Tipperahs is that they conquered Kdmrdp or Cachar more than a 
thousand years ago, and were turned out by the Koch princes, who 
were themselves subsequently dispossessed. ‘ I'he Hrdhmans,’ 
writes Colonel Dalton in his Descriptive Ethnolo^ of 
‘ have, of course, favoured the family with a different origin. 'Fhc 
Rdjmdld (or Chronicles of the Kings of Tipperah) tell us that the 
ancient name of Tripurd was Kirat, from a ])erson of that name, 
meaning the hunter of the lunar race, the brother of Puru. He was 
succeeded by his son Tripurd, who so harassed his subjects that 
they fled in a body to Hiramba (Cachar). They returned votaries 
of the ,god Siva, who promised them a ruler by the widow of 
Tripurd. The promised prince was born in due course. He 
married the daughter of the Hiramba Rdja, who is also called Rdjd 
of Kdmnip. Thus, even the Brdhmans support the theory of the 
connection between the Kdchdrfs and the Tipperahs.' 

Captain Lewin, in ‘The Hill Tracts of Chittagong,' has given a 
full account of the Tipperahs found in the Chittagong Hill Tracts; 
and most of his description may be applied to the same people when 
living in their own country. ‘ Like all the hill tribes, the village 
community, governed by the head-man, is the leading characteristic 
of their social polity. The Tipperahs are passionately fond of 
dancing ; and at the time of their great harvest festival, which takes 
place generally in November, the dances arc kept up sometimes for 
two days and two nights without intermission. The dances are in 
every way seemly, although the drinking of sipah and khoung (sweet 
fermented liquor made from rice) is enormous. Drunkenness among 
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theiDi however, does not take an amorous or a pugnacious direction ; 
it generally expends itself in vehement dancing, until such time as the 
head becomes giddy, and the dancer lies down to sleep off what he 
has drunk. When the dance begins, it is the custom for the old 
men and women of the village to lead off, and after they have retired, 
the young people have their fling. 

* Great freedom of intercourse is allowed between the sexes, but a 
Tipperah girl is never known to go astray out of her own claa An 
illegitimate birth, also, is hardly known among them, for the simple 
reason that should a girl become enceinte^ her lover has to marry 
her. The girls are totally free from the prudery that distinguishes 
Muhammadan and Hindu women, and they have an open, frank 
manner, combined with a womanly modesty that is attractive. At 
a marriage there is no particular ceremony, but a great deal of 
drinking and dancing. A pig is killed as a sacrifice to the deities of 
the wood and stream. The crowning point of the affair is this — the 
girl’s mother pours out a glass of liquor and gives it to her daughter, 
who goes and sits on her lover’s knee, drinks half, and gives him the 
other half ; they afterwards crook their little fingers together. If a 
match be made with the consent of the parents, the young man has 
to serve three years in his father-indaw’s house before he obtains his 
wife or is formally married. During the period of probation his 
sweetheart is, to all intents and purposes, a wife to him. On the 
wedding night, however, the bridegroom has to sleep with his wife sur- 
reptitiously, entering the house by stealth and leaving it before dawn. 
He then absents himself for four days, during which time he makes 
a round of visits among all his friends. On the fourth day he is 
escorted back with great ceremony, and has to give another feast to 
his cortege. A Tipperah widow may remarry, if it so seems good to 
her. Every lad before marriage has his sweetheart, and he cohabits 
with her whenever opportunity serves ; this, however, is without the 
knowledge of the elders. I once asked a young man whether he 
was afraid of his liaUon coming to the knowledge of the girl’s rela- 
tives. He replied, ** No, it is the custom ; what can they say f They 
did the same when they were young, and their daughter is respon- 
sibTe for her own actions. She likes me, and I like her.’’ 

* The following story illustrative of their customs and feelings in 
this respect, I took down from the lips of a handsome young Tip- 
perah of the Riang clan : — 

* ** Once in our village, it was harvest-time, and we were all to go 
to Chomteyha’s jum to gather in the grain. At early morning we 
started, — all the lads and lasses of the village. Among the girls 
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was one pretty young creature about fourteen years old ; her name 
was Bamoyntee. I had never seen her before; her father and 
mother had just come from another village, and settled in ours, 
where they had relatives. On the road I could not Uke my eyes from 
off her — she was so pretty. I spoke to her, but she would answer 
nothing, save yes or no. Some of the other girls noticed us, and 
they began teasing me and laughing. When we got to the jum, 
before setting to work some had to be chosen to cook the midday 
meal, which is eaten on the spot ; so they alt laughed at us a great 
deal, and chose Bamoyntee and me, and said to us, * Go you two 
and gather vegetables, and come back quickly to cook.’ Then I was 
glad, and said to her, ‘ Come,’ but she would not walk with me ; 
she walked at some distance away. I had my ddo^ and she carried 
a small basket slung at her back. So we went down the hill into 
the bed of a small stream, but I never thought about vegetables ; 1 
thought about her only. She began looking for young vegetables ; 
the tender shoots of the fern, the sprouts of young canes, and other 
things that grow wild. 1 was ashamed, I did not know what to say. 
Presently, as we were going along in the cool bed of the stream, with 
the trees meeting over our heads, she saw a beautiful pink orchid 
growing high up on the branch of a forest-tree, and she said, ' Oh ! 
I wish I had that so I threw down* my ddo and climbed to get 
the flower. Our Riang girls prize this sort of flower much, and wear 
it in their hair. I soon got up the tree, but the branch on which 
the flower grew was rotten and broke with me, and I fell down 
from a great height, and lost my senses. When 1 woke, I found 
her crying, and bathing my face with water from the stream ; and I 
said to her, ‘ Oh, Bamoyntee, do not be angry and I will say some- 
thing.' She answered, ' No,' and she took the flower that was in 
my hand. So 1 said, ' I love you/ and she hid her face, and I 
took her in my arms and said, ‘Answer me — you are not angry 1* 
She said, ‘ No so I asked her, ‘ Do you love me V and she 
whispered, ‘Yes;' and I said, ‘Then why did you not tell me sol' 
She replied, ‘ It is not the custom for women to speak first ; I was 
ashamed.’ Then I said, ‘ May I come to your father's house to- 
night 1' and she answered, ‘Come; but now we must be quick and 
gather vegetables, or they will laugh at us when we get back.' So 
we made haste and got vegetables, and went back to the/ii»i. When 
we got there the young men and maidens began laughing, and 
said, ‘Well, have you come to an understanding, you twol is it 
all settled f but we said nothing in reply. When the sun was 
sinking and the baskets filled with corn-ears, we all set off home* 
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wards. I delayed on one pretence and another until I was left 
behind, and she saw this ; but at last they all went off singing. She 
loitered and fell back on the way ; so we two went home together. 
She said to me, ‘ Come to-night to my father's house before we 
sleep, so that you may see where I spread my mat.' When we 
got near the village she went on alone, and I made a circuit through 
the jungle, and came in at the other side of the village where our 
house was. At nightfall I went to her house, and her parents 
received me kindly, and brought out the arrack, and I ate with 
them, but I said nothing. Afterwards we sat and smoked our 
pipes. I was determined that I would not go away until I had 
seen where Bamoyntee spread her mat ; and at the last she was 
ashamed, and would not spread it till her mother got angry and 
rated her, saying, ‘Come, my daughter, you are lazy to-night; 
spread the mats, for it is time to sleep.' Then 1 saw the place 
where she slept, and I went away. At midnight I got up and came 
softly back to the house. I went up the ladder to the door, and 
was just going in, when their great dog came at me, barking ; but 
Bamoyntee came to the door and quieted him. Then I took her 
hand, and wc went in together, keeping step as we walked, like one 
person. I slept there that night, and many nights afterwards, till at 
last the old people called me son, and I left my father's house and 
lived there for good. She is my wife now." ' 

‘ The Tipperahs make use of an ingenious mode to obtain fire ; 
they take a piece of dry bamboo about a foot long, split it in half, 
and on its outer round surface cut a nick or notch, about the eighth 
of an inch broad, circling round the semi-circumference of the 
bamboo, shallow toward the edges, but deepening in the centre, 
until a minute slit pierces the inner surface of the bamboo fire- 
stick. Then a flexible slip of bamboo is taken, about a foot and a half 
long and an eighth of an inch in breadth, to fit the circling 
notch or groove in the fire-stick. This slip or band is rubbed 
with fine dry sand, and then passed round the fire-stick, on 
which the operator stands, a foot on either end. Then the slip, 
grasped firmly, an end in each hand, is pulled steadily backwards and 
forwards, with increasing pressure and velocity as the smoke comes. 
By the time the fire-band snaps with the friction, there ought to 
appear through the slit in the fire-stick some incandescent dust, and 
this, placed smouldering as it is in a nest of dry bamboo shavings, 
can be gently blown into a flame. At night, in camping out in the 
jungle, they adopt a novel precaution to prevent the dew from the 
trees dripping on them. The trunk of the tree under which they 
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intend to rest is notched upwards with a ido. This, they say, causes 
the tree to absorb all the dew that falls on it, and the leaves will nbt 
drip. On rising in the morning, the operation must be reversed and 
the tree notched seven times with the ddo^ edge earthwards, other- 
wise they say that the spirits of the wood would be offended, and 
both the tree and those who slept beneath it would die. To another 
characteristic trait of theirs I was myself a witness. We were travel- 
ling once through the jungles, and the path led across a small 
streamlet Here I observed a white thread stretched from one side 
to the other, bridging the stream. On inquiring the reason of this, 
it appeared that a man had died away from his home in a distant 
village ; his friends had gone thither and performed his obsequies, 
after which it was supposed that the dead man’s spirit would accom- 
pany them back to his former abode. Without assistance, however, 
spirits are unable to cross running water ; therefore the stream here 
had been bridged in the manner aforesaid. 

‘ Divorce can be obtained among the Tipperahs, as among all the 
hill tribes, on the adjudication of a jury of village elders. One such 
case I remember to have seen. The divorce was sued for by the 
wife on the ground of habitual cruelty. The jury deliberated and 
found that the cruelty was proved, and that the divorce should be 
granted. Some check, however, they determined must be put u\yon 
the woman, or otherwise every wife would complain if her husband 
raised his little finger at her. Accordingly, they gave sentence that the 
divorce was granted; but that as the woman was wrong to insist ili)on 
abandoning her lawful husband, she should give up all her silver orna- 
ments to him, pay a fine of Rs.30 (jCz), and provide a pig with “ trim- 
mings,” in the shape of ardent spirits, to be discussed by the jury. 

‘ In disputes among the Tipperahs, where one man asserts a thing 
and the other denies it, I have frequently seen the matter decided at 
the request of both parties, by the hill-oath on the ddo, rice, cotton, 
and river-water. I remember one case in which two men disj)Uted 
as to the ownership of a cow. At last the man who wished to get 
possession of the beast said, “ Well, if he will swear by the ddo that 
the cow has always been in his {)ossession and is his property, I will 
abandon all claim.” The other man agreed to this and took the 
required oath ; after which both parties retired quite satisfied, the 
man at whose instance the oath was taken remarking that the result 

now was in the hands of the deities. 

‘ When a Tipperah dies, his body is immediately removed from 
within the house to the open air. A fowl is killed, and placed with 
some rice at the dead man’s feet The body is burned at the water 
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side. At the spot where the body was first laid out, the relatives 
kill a cock every morning for seven days, and leave it there with 
some rice as an offering to the manes of the dead. A month after 
death, a like offering is made at the place of cremation, and this is 
occasionally repeated for a year. The ashes are deposited on a hill 
in a small hut built for the purpose, in which are also placed the 
dead man’s weapons, — a spear, ddos of two sorts (one his fighting 
ddo^ the other his every-day bread-winner), arrow-heads, his metal- 
stemmed pipe, earrings, and ornaments. The place is held sacred. 
In all ceremonies of a religious nature among them, the ojhd or 
owkchye is in much request The ojhd is simply an exorcist, or 
person supposed to have power over spirits; the office depends upon 
a knowledge of charms, and is therefore naturally handed down 
from father to son.’ 

The Tipperahs have for a long period been brought into contact 
with Bengalis, and they are gradually becoming assimilated to them, 
especially by the adoption of a modified caste system. ' The people,’ 
wrote the Political Agent in October 1873, ‘were very simple, 
truthful, and honest, until corrupted by the cvH influences arising 
from closer intercourse with the inhabitants ol the plains, and also 
by bad government, whereby they were left at the mercy of grasping 
subordinates. Every advantage was taken of their ignorance and 
credulity, till at length they perceived this themselves, and they now no 
longer hesitate to meet deceit with its own weapons. They are all much 
given to drink, having the sanction of their religion for so doing, as 
spirits are indispensably necessary for most of their ceremonies.’ 

The whole of the Tipperah tribe is known to the Khyoungthd of 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts by the nan^e of Mrung, and the Arikdnese 
apply the same name to the descendants of Tipperahs found in the 
Akydb District These settlers declare that they were carried away 
from Tipperah several generations back by the Ardkdn kings, by 
whom they were first planted on the L^myo river, with a view to 
cutting off their retreat But when Ardkdn became disturbed in 
consequence of the invasion of the Burmese, they gradually left the 
Umyo, and returned through the hills to their own country. For a 
time they dwelt on the Koladyne, but none are now to be found in 
Ardkdn, save on the upper course of the Mayu, and only a few strag- 
glers are seen even there. The Tipperahs have a distinct language 
of their own, but they have no written character. A vocabulary is 
given on a subsequent page. 

Hallams.— The Political Agent reported in 1873 that the Hallams 
are undoubtedly of Kukf origin. Their language is a mere dialect 
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of Kuki, and a Kukl and a Hallam can readily understand each 
other. * On the other hand, the customs of the Hallams are be- 
coming more closely allied mih those of the Tipperahs, — for example, 
Hallams wear like the Tipperahs, while the Kukls do not 

The latter give as a reason for dispensing with that article of dress, 
that if they wear much clothes in this world they will be given none 
in the next Again, Hallams and Tipperahs can live in the same 
village, so can Kukls and Hallams, but not Kukls and Tipperahs.’ 
The Hallams are a finer race and of fairer complexion than the 
Kukls, and to appearance they are more cleanly than hill tribes are 
wont to be. 

KukIs. — ^The Kukls of Hill Tipperah are the same race as the 
Lushdis, who live further to the east, and who call themselves 
Kachha Kukls. To the Burmese they are known as Lankhd. 
Most of the Kukls in Hill Tipperah live in the northern portion 
of the hills, and the tribe is there known by the name of Ddling. A 
few scattered clans, insignificant in number, who seemed inclined to 
give trouble, were removed a short time ago from the frontier, and 
settled in the interior and southern parts of the State. 

An account of the Kukls or Lushiis, condensed from Captain 
Lewin’s ^The Hill Tracts of Chittagong,’ lias already been given in 
the Statistical Account of the Chittagong Hill Tracts (pp. 59*65 of 
the present volume.) 

The following vocabulary of words in thb Tipperah and Lushdi or 
Kukl tongue is extracted from an Appendix to Captain Lewin’s 
work : — 

Vocabulary of the Tipperah and of the LushAi or KukI 


Languages. 


English. 

Tippkrah. 

LushAi on 
Kukl 

Enslish. 

Tippbkah. 

LushAi ob 
.Kukl 

Air, . . . • 
Ant, . . . > 
Arrow, . . 
Bird, . . 
Blood, . . 
Boat, . . • 
Bone, . . . 
Buffalo, . . 
Cat,. . . . 
Cow, . . . 

Crow, . . . 
Day, . . . 
Dof , . . . 

Ear, .... 
Earth, . . . 

. . 

Ey^ . . . 
Father,. . . 
Face. . . 

Mftsmrrutm. 

ToJua. 

Bdto-i. 

R^mg. 

Burrim, 

MatkL 

Mn-tsa. 

Ttrm-ka, 

Ttml. 

T^ty, 

Ttm toL 


Fire, . . . 
Fish, . . . 
Flower,. . . 
Foot, . . . 
Goal, . . . 
Hair, . . . 

Hand, . . . 
Head, . . . 

SS. : : : 

Hone, . . . 

House, . . . 
Iron, . . . 
Leaf, . . . 

. . . 

Man. . . . 
Monkey, . . 
Moon, . . . 
Mother, . . 
MoiiDiaui, . 

Hvr. 

*A. 

KkAm. 

Ya-Jk^ 

P4-in. 

Kun-nmL 

Yak. 

Bmkra. 

yYdk. 

Bakraa. 

Ketm4. 

Sol 

T$uf 

BuUal 

Kack4mg. 

TckuUm. 

Mkkrm. 

Tml. 1 

Amwa. 

HmIckA. 

May. 

Ngm. 

Par. 

Ke-kak. 

KtL 

Skim. 

Vamg. 

Li. 

Yak. 

Ki. ^ 

Sukkmr. 

In. 

Tktr. 

Had. 

Yaimg. 

Mi. 

Ami. 

rimmg. 
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MAMiPURii — ' The linguistic and physical characters of the 
Manipurb,’ writes CoL Dalton in his Desp^tm Etkiulegy ^ 
BengtAf ' dearly connect the present race with the Nagas and the 
Kukls. The valley was at first occupied by several tribes, the 
principal of which were named Kumul, Luang, Moirang, and Meithd. 
By d^jrees the Meithd became dominant, and that name was 
applied to the entire colony; and now that they have adopted the 
Hindu faith, they claim to be of Hindu descent ... It is tradi- 
tionally asserted, that the Moirang tribe came from the south, the 
direction of the Kukis; the Kumul from the east, the direction of 
the Murrinp ; and the Meithei and Luang Trom the north-west, the 
direction of the Kupuis. The languages of all these tribes, and the 
Meithei or Manipuri, bear a strong resemblance to each other, and 
each tribe bas Ae tradition that the Manipurls are offshoots from 
themselves. 

‘ The dress of the women is somewhat peculiar. The chief gar- 
ment of an adult female is folded o^r the bosom and under the 
arms, so as to press somewhat injuriously on the contour of the 
breast, whence it flows to the feet It is generally of grey colour, with 
a neat border. Young girls are more becomingly clad in spencers or 
bodices, and the lower garment is folded round the waist Whilst 
in a condition to wear these spencers, that is so long as they are 
growing maidens, the girls' front hair is worn cut straight across 
the forehead, level with the eyebrows to the temple ; thence 
on each side, it is left for a space somewhat longer, so as to cover 
the ear ; behind the ear, the hair is allowed to grow and flow loM 
over the shoulders. When the girl is full grown, the hair is all tied 
up in a knot. There is nothing peculiar in the costume of the 
males. They wear the hair long, tied up in a knot twhind, and 
have plenty of it on the head, black and straight, very little on the 
face.’ Colonel M'Culloch fixes the date of the adoptiori of Hinduism 
by the Manipurls as somewhat anterior to the accession of Ghanb 

Nawiz, in A.D. 1714. • • 1 

Reugious Festivals.— The following account of the principal 
religious festivals celebrated by the hill-men is mainly derived from 
a Report prepared by the Riji’s Awdn. . , « k 

(1.) On the last day of Chaitra, the last month of the Bengali 
year, the Tipperahs commemorate by a festival the close of the past 
year, and welcome the coming of the new one. There is but lit^ 
religious devotion, but feasting and merry-making are indulged in 
for a period of seven days. 
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(a.) In the month of Aswin, at the beginning of the harvest 
season, a festival called Mikdtdl (i^om mi, paddy, and kdtdl, new) is 
observed Iqr the hill-men, which resembles the Bengali Nabdmd, its 
chief object being to invoke the duties to bless the land with abun- 
dant rice crops. 

(3.) In the month of Agrahiyan, when the winter paddy is beii% 
cut and gathered, a festival is held in honour of the new wine made 
from a species of paddy called manui, the fermented product of 
which is the hill-man's bvourite drink. During the celebration of 
the festival, new rice is eaten and also offered up to the deities. 
Goats, fowls, and pigs are killed for the entertainment of guests, and 
wine is drunk to excess. 

(4.) The most important festival observed in Hill Tipperah is the 
KarPujd, which is <^brated in the month of AshSr, with the view of 
warding off all dangers. The ceremonies in connection with this 
festival are even now observed with the greatest secrecy ; all people 
are obliged to remain in their houses with the doors closed froih 
about 10 P.H. on the first day of the festival to 6 a.m. on the third 
day, and during this interval are only twice allowed to go outside, 
and then only for a few hours. Close to the Kiji's residence at 
Agartald there is a small eAclosure staked with bamboos, the upper 
ends of which are cut so as to give them an ornamental appearance. 
Duripg the Kar Pujd these bamboos are changed, and pigs and 
goats sacrificed in large numbers. There is no doubt that in former 
days human sacrifices were on this occasion offered up to the deities, 
but they are said to have been effectually prohibited about two hun- 
dred yean ago. During the celebration of the Kar Pujd, every one, 
including even the reigning sovereign, is subjected to numerous 
restrictions — not being allowed to put on shoes, to make use of an 
umbrella, to fire a gun, to li^t a fire, etc. All who violate any of 
these injunctions are declared by the high priest to be guilty of 
sacrilege ; and in order to expiate the offence before the fourteen 
tutelary gods, a fine is inflicted on the culprit and appropriated by 
the priest The festival lasts two days and a half ; and during that 
time the Rfijfi and his principal relatives or thdkurs generally pay 
large sums of money, in order to expiate offences committed against 
the deities. 

Nearly all the festivals and ceremonies enjoined by the Hindu 
Scriptures are observed by the Rijd and his household, m addition 
to those peculiar to the Tipperahs. 

ImiiGRATiON. — In 1872 about 400 persons of the Chakmd tribe 
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emigrated from the Chittagong Hill TractSp and settled in the terri- 
toiy of the Tipperah Rijl The reason assigned by the immigrants 
for changing their place of residence was that they had exhausted all 
the land fit for jUm cultivation near their former villages, and that 
they were tempted to Hill Tipperah by the splendid opportunities 
afforded them for jiming. The Political Agent, however, attributes 
the immigration of the Chakmds, partly to their fear of being im- 
pressed in the Chittagong Hill Tracts to serve as coolies in some 
fresh Lushdi campaign or survey expedition, and partly also to their 
desire to escape from other obligations which it was inconvenient 
for them to fulfil ' It is plain that, besides the coolie question, 
some of the same causes were at work which induced the Riangs of 
Hill Tipperah to emigrate in such numbers into the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. As soon as any obligation, legal or otherwise, becomes too 
irksome to be borne, the remedy is in their own hands ; they have 
merely to take the opportunity of one of their periodical immigrations 
to cross the border, change their allepance, and cancel their debtiL 
Among these nomads on the south-eastern boundary of Hill Tip- 
perah, along the Phenf river, there is a class who systematically 
escape all obligations of allegiance to either Government, by judi* 
ciously changing their quarters when measures are taken by one 
Government or the other to bring them under control To them, 
as to all jimids, emigration is no hardship ; it involves a few dayi^ 
work only, and takes place of necessity every three years or so, 
when the jdm land in the neighbourhoixl of the villa^ has been 
exhausted.' 

The Chakmd immigrants settled on the upper waters of ^ 
Gumtf, and were considered at the time as a great gain to Hill Tip- 
perah. That part of the country, consisting of land admirably 
adapted for jdming^ had for years been deserted, owing to the occur- 
rence of Lushdi raids and the fear of their repetition ; and the 
Political Agent was in hopes that the example of the Chakmds 
would open up the country. 

Emigration.— Both Tipperahs and Kukls have emigrated within 
recent years, and in considerable numbers, from the State of Hill 
Tipperah. One of the principal causes of this emigration is the 
occurrence of raids by the Lushdis dwelling farther east ; but 
another reason is to be found in the fact that until within the last 
few years gross oppression was practised by the hill officials. Tlie 
Deputy Commissioner of the Chittagong Hill Tracts stated, in 
1869, that a yearly emigration took place from Hill Tipperah to the 
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Chittagong Hilb ; and that the nuInberofTipperahs within his juris- 
diction amounted to some 35,000/ Accordi^ to the Census returns 
there were, however, in 1872, only'Sioo Tipperahs in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts. In the year 1872-73, upwards of 2500 Tipperahs of 
the Riang class fled from their own country, and took up land on 
the Mydni river, in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. The movement 
was encouraged by the Deputy Commissioner, as, in addition to the 
advantage presented by an increase in the number of cultivators, it 
was hoped that if the Mydni valley was peopled, there would be 
communication and increa^ friendliness with the Kuki tribes, who 
occupy the country immediately to the east. The Riang Tipperah 
emigrants arrived in the Hill Tracts almost in a state of destitution ; 
they were at first subsisting principally on roots and other wild pro- 
ducts of the forest But the Deputy Commissioner reported in 
1873 that the colony was then in a thriving condition. 

In his annual Report for ^872, the Political Agent of Hill Tip- 
perah reported that some of the Kukfs who formerly dwelt in 
the northern part of the State had joined the Lushdis; while by 
far the larger portion had, by raids from without the State and oppres- 
sion from within, been induced to leave their homes and migrate 
over the border into Sylhet. 

The advantages of having practically an unlimited amount of land 
for jim cultivation somewhat counterbalance the effects of oppressive 
taxation. Most of the available land was however, until recently, ex- 
posed to constant raids from the Lushdis, and has never been used. 
It is, therefore, manifestly the best policy of the Rdjd to encourage 
the hill-men in every way, so that they may occupy the immense 
tracts of land suitable to their wants, which now lie waste. 

Castes. — ^The following is a list of the principal castes among 
the Hindu population, residing in the strip of low land along the 
western boundary of the State. The list is arranged as far as pos- 
sible according to the order in which each caste ranks in local esteem, 
and also shows the occupation of each : — (i.) Brdhman, members of 
the priesthood ; many of them are also landholders and farmers of 
the revenue, (a.) Sddra, landholders, fiumers of the revenue, culti- 
vators^ and servants. (3.) Kuldl or Kumbhdr, makers of earthen 
pots. (4.) Dhobd, washermen. (5.) Kapdli, gunny bag makers. 
(6.) Patni, boatmen. (7.) Jaliyd, fishermen. (8.) Chanddl, menial 
servants and cultivators. (9.) Mdll, gardeners, cultivators, and 
sweepers. 

The Manipurfs, who are also Hindus, consist of the following 
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three castes:— (i.) Brihman, priest; (s.) Kshattriya, landhoUcn, 
farmers of the revenuei etc ; and (3.) Sddra, cultivators and servants. 

Religious Division op the People of the Plains. — ^According 
to the rough census of the population taken in 1874-75, the popu- 
lation of the plains of Hill Tippah consisted of 14,228 Muham- 
madans, 4339 Hindus (excluding Manipurfs), 7045 Manipuris, 516 
Tipperahs, 112 Christians, and 479 of other denominations. The 
Political Agent reported in 1872, that there were two or three 
followers of the Brihma Samij in the State, and several small 
native Christian communities. The native Christians are not all 
of pure native blood, most of them being of the same class as the 
Firinghfs described in the Statistical Account of Chittagong District 
They profess the Roman Catholic creed. Many of them are em- 
ployed as soldiers in the Riji’s service; and in no respect does 
the position of the Native Christians and Firinghfs differ from that 
of the Hindu and Muhammadan inhabitants of the plains. 

The Musalmdn religion does not' make much progress in Hill 
Tipperah, and converts are almost limited to those Hindus who, 
from some cause or another, have lost caste. The followers of the 
Prophet are nearly all of the lowest class, and have adopted many 
Hindu customs. The Political Agent is of opinion that they are the 
descendants of the lower classes of Hindus, who in the time of the 
Muhammadan supremacy were either persuaded by interest, or com- 
pelled by violence, to relinquish their ancient religion. No fanatical 
sects, either of Hindus or Musalmins, are known to exist in Hill 
Tipperah. 

Towns. — ^There are no towns, properly so called, in Hill Tipperah. 
Agartali itself, the capital of the State and the residence of the 
Rdjd, is no more than a village of moderate size. The administra- 
tion of the State is conducted from Agartali ; and at the villages of 
Kailishar and Udiipur are posted officers having jurisdiction over 
certain fixed portions of the State, known as the Subdivisions of 
Kailishar and Udiipur. 

AgartalA, the capital of the State, b thirty miles dbtant from 
Comillah (Kumilli), the chief town of Tipperah District It is situated 
on the north bank of the river Hauri. Tl^e are no structures of 
any architectural merit, the palace and Government offices being an 
ill-ananged collection of brick buildings and mat huts. The popula- 
tion of Agartali was reported in 1864 to number about 875 persons ; 
since that date it b known to have largely increased, but no later 
figures are available. 
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The great want of the town ik roads. There is no road even to 
Kashi, a town about sixteen miles off, situated on the straight line 
between Agaitald and Comillah, and the point in that line nearest to 
the road connecting Comillah with Brihmanbirii. * In a dry season/ 
writes the Political Agent, ‘ one his to go by boat, taking three days ; 
or by elephant, in and out the ridges of paddy fields, followed by the 
execrations of rayatSf whose paddy the elephants must necessarily 
destroy more or less.’ A municipality was instituted in Agartali in 
1871, the Political Agent being appointed chairman. Subsequently, 
this ofkct was given to the diwdn or chief officer of the Riji, and 
the Political Agent became an ordinary member of the municipal 
committee. The area included in the municipality is about three 
square miles; and the funds were at first supplied by a State grant 
from the pound fund, judicial fines, and other sources known as the 
* General Fund.’ The sum received in 187a was ;^3io, mostof 
which was spent in building a bridge, making roads through the ddzdr, 
and repairing sheds for market days. The roads, drains, and general 
conservancy of the town are still, however, in a wretched state. On 
the X3th April 1874, a Municipal Act passed by the Riji came into 
operation ; and by its provisions, taxes were to he levied from the in- 
habitants of the municipality, and sanitary matters were to be attended 
to. Notwithstanding this Act, however, the Political Agent reported 
in July 1875 municipality then existed only in name. The 

total assessment for the year 1874-75 4 s-; and of this, 

jCiSt 8s. was realised. The total expenditure was reported to be 
j£ 99 f 4S* 9d* The total income, including the Rdjd’s grant, was 
£7^9 4 S* aid., leaving a deficit of ^^27, os. 5|d. ‘ In a place like 
AgartaU,’ writes the Political Agent, ’ where the Rdji’s word is law, 
and where all dread his power in a manner almost slavish, it is hope- 
less to suppose that any institution can flourish which is ba^ 
on a system of self-government The population almost entirely 
consists of the Rijd’s relatives and retainers, people connected 
with the local courts and offices, and a few shopkeepers. All that 
AgartaU wants is a committee to look after the drainage and con- 
servancy, and the construction and repair of pathways and roads. 
Therefore, in place of the so-called municipality, I would advocate a 
town committee partaking of the character of a cantonment com- 
mittee, of which the Rdji should be president, the members of the 
committee being composed of persons specially qualified to advise 
and assist him in matters concerning the public health, safety, and 
convenience. Each member would be responsible for certain duties, 
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Md at the meeting of the committee would propose any meamiea he 
deenuKl requisite It would rest with the Riji, as president to 
^^on such of these proposals as he thought fit, and to nant 
funds for the purpose.* * 

KailAshar is a very small unpretending village, prettily 
at the foot of a low range of hills. It is the headquarters of the Sub- 
division of the same name, and a school and dispensary have bee n 
opened for the ^efit of the people in the neighbourhood. Here, as 
elsewhere in Hill Tipperah, absence of land>communication is the 
great drawback. In the case of Kaiidshar this want is especially felt, 
as the village is situated just at the point where the hill tribes to the 
east could, if so inclined, cross over the boundary and a tt^^r k Sylhet 
There is a bdzdr at Kai i dshar, where cotton is bartered for tobacco, 
betel-nuts, and dried fish. 

UdAipur, the headquarters of the Subdivision of the aama name, 
is situated on the south or left bank of the river Gumtl, a few mil w 
lower down the river than Old Uddipur, the former capital of the State 
and the ancient residence of the Rdjds. The subdivisional station is 
nineteen miles due east of Comillah, in Tipperah District, a journey 
which takes about one day by land or three days by water. The 
village itself is a very small one, and contains very few houses 
besides those of the guard stationed there. Laige quantities of 
cotton grown on the hills are brought to Uddipur on their way down 
the river ; and this, as well as timber and bamboos, are exchanged 
by the hill people for tobacco, salt, and dried fish. The village of 
Uddipur was, in February i86i, attacked by Kukis from the south, 
who massacred and plundered the inhabitants, and carried off many 
captives. 

Places of Historical Interest.— The principal places of 
historical interest in the State are the old sites of Agartald and 
Uddipur. 

Old AcartalA is situated about four miles east of the present 
capital, and was reported in 1864 to contain a population of 1000 
souls. It was formerly the residence of the Rdjds of Hill Tipperah, 
but about the year 1844 the capital was removed to the new town. 
The palace and other buildings connected with the court are still 
standing, though in ruins; but several monuments erected in 
memory of the Rdjds and Rdnis who lived and died at old Agartald, 
are stiU in excellent preservation. Some little distance from the 
ruins of the palace, there is a small temple held in great venera- 
tion by the hill-mcn. In it arc kept fourteen heads made of brass, 
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supposed to represent the tutelary gods of the Tipperahs ; every 
one who passes by the temple is expected to bow his head in rever- 
ence. Even Musulmdns, with all their hatred of images and image- 
worship, are said, either voluntarily or through fear, to pay Ae 
homage demanded from them. 

Old UdAipur, the ancient capital of Udii Mdnikya Bahddur, who 
reigned over Hill Tipperah in the latter half of the sixteenth century, 
is situated on the left bank of the river Gumtf, a few miles higher up 
the river than the village known at present by the same name. The 
palace and all the buildings connected with it have long been 
deserted, and are now surrounded by dense forest jungle. The 
wall that apparently once encircled the Rdjd’s residence, can with 
difficulty be traced amidst the profusion of vegetation. Everywhere 
may be seen the conquest of nature over the work of man. Here a 
giant tree has forced its way through walls four feet in thickness ; 
and there some monster jungle-creeper is clasping the crumbling 
ruins of the palace wall, its every grasp making the decay quicker 
and more certain. There are still many houses in excellent preser- 
vation within the enclosure already referred to, which seems to have 
once surrounded all the buildings in the immediate occupation of 
the Rdjd and his family. Others again are fast falling to the ground, 
but enough remains to show their former strength and the care with 
which they were constructed. The walls are rarely less than four feet 
in thickness, and the floors of most of the buildings are raised high 
above the ground ; the brick foundation in one case having an eleva- 
tion of about ten feet in height There is one two-storied building 
with large doorways on each side of the upper story, and on three sides 
of the lower story. The door-ways are arched, ahd the neat and simple 
carving above them has been almost unaffected by the length of time 
that the place has been deserted. Near this house there are several 
large brick buildings, apparently monuments erected to the memory 
of deceased Rdjds or R^fs. The two principal ones are raised on 
the same brick foundation, and the open space inside each is so 
small that there is perfect darkness in the interior. On the ground 
outside one of the buildings in the enclosure there is an iron cannon 
about eight feet in length ; how it came to Uddipur the hill people 
do not know, but every man who visits the spot makes a s<ddm 
before the gun and places on the top a leaf or branch, in the belief 
that if his ofiering be accepted, it will be miraculously removed 
from the position in which he placed it, and covered over by the gun. 

Tipperah, the last country that yielded to the tide of Musalmdn 
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invasion, had long been the chosen abode of Sivaism. The fact 
that the aboriginid religion was supplanted by Hmduism, is indicated 
by the myths which describe Siva destroying the AsunL Tripuii, and 
represent Tipperah as the favourite residence of Siva, the right leg of 
&ti having Men there. The mountain fastnesses of Tipperah enabled 
its chieftains to preserve tiindu manners and customs down to the 
last century, uninfluenced by the control of Musalmin propagandism, 
and the Ud^pur temple is still an important place of Hindu pilgrim- 
age. It is situated at some little distance from the former residence 
of the Rdjds, and contains a white stone image representing the 
deity, Mahddeo or Siva. Close to the temple are several small 
buildings with square blocks of white stone sunk above the door- 
ways; the inscriptions cut on some of these stones are in the 
Bengdll character and easily legible. Near the temple there is an 
enormous tank full of clear water, and abounding with fish. Thick 
forest-trees have now grown up on all sides of the tank, and give it 
the appearance of a huge oval-shaped lake in the midst of an almost 
impenetrable jungle. 

In the year 1872-73, Mr. Chennel, the Assistant Surveyor, visited 
the country between the Jimpuf and Athdra-murd ranges, and reported 
that on the higher positions and summits of mountain ridges he * met 
with many sites of old villages, indicated by broken pieces of pottery 
and rough slates, erect and prostrate.’ These sites are, however, now 
overgrown with high grass, bamboo, and forest trees, among which 
only a few mangos and lemons are still to be seen. 

Material Condition of the People. — ^The hill people, as a 
rule, are very poor and improvident A good season means with 
them merely plenty of pigs to eat, and plenty of spirits to drink ; a 
bad season is next door to starvation. It is difficult to estimate 
the cost of living among them, as they grow their own food, and 
breed their own pigs and fowls, and bring away their cotton to 
market to pay the tax. The fowls are almost invariably oflered up 
in sacrifice before being eaten. 

Dress. — ^The dress and ornaments of the Tipperahs have been 
already described on pp. 51, 52 of the Statistical Account of the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts; and that of the Manipurfs, ante^ p. 491. 
When engaged in agricultural work the men go about nearly naked, 
having merely a cloth wrapped round their loins. 

Food. — The chief articles of food among the hill-men aie rice, 
pumpkins, dried fish, fowls, goats, and pigs. When they cannot get 
salt, they bum a bamboo and use the ashes as a substitute. They 
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are not veiy dean in their habits; and as to the rf^anliniiM of their 
houses, they are &r less careful than the Lushiis^ idio live fiuther to 
the east 

Dwklungs. — ^The houses of all the hill tribes are constructed of 
the same material, — bamboo* — and on the same plan, being raised 
from the ground on a bamboo platform sutiported on bamboo posts. 
For cooking purposes the hill-men gener^y use earthen pots ; but 
when these are not procurable they make shift with the dosed tube 
formed by a piece bamboo cut off bdow the joint The houses 
seldom contain more than one room, in which all the members of 
the fiunily reside. The Tippeiahs, from tniving so much with 
BengiUs, have begun to acquire caste ideas ; and if a Bengdf touch 
an earthen pot in a Tipperah hut, the vessd will be at once broken 
and thrown away. 

Agriculture. — In the narrow strip of level land which divides 
the State of Hill Tipperah from the Districts of Sylhet, Tipperah, 
Noikhill, and Chittagong, plough-cultivation is carried on, and 
rice is the only crop grown in any considerable quantity. There 
are no cold weather crops in the open ; for by an andent custom 
cattle are suffered to graze at large, and unattended, from the time 
the paddy is off the ground till the next planting season. Sugar- 
cane, Indian corn, tobacco, pulses, gdnjd, and v^etables, are grown, 
in small quantities only, on homestead land. During the year 
1873-74 about 7 bighds, or acres of land, near Agutali, were 
under poppy cultivation. The yield was 5 jm 3^ folds, the 
average out-turn being about 11 chhaWts a folds per highd. The 
cultivators received Rs.15 per str (r5a a lb.) for labour; and the 
opium was sold for the benefit of the State at the rate of Rs.a4 
per ser, or 48. per lb. The seed is sown in November, and the 
poppy is gathered in January and February. 

The crops grown by the hill-men on their jims are rice, cotton, 
chillies, and vegetables; and the Manipurls inhahiting the low 
lands under the hills rear a small quantity of tobacco for their own 
use. 

Tea is not cultivated anywhere in the State, but the plant is said 
to be indigenous to some parts of the hills. 

Rice Cultivation. — Rice has always been the principal crop 
grown in the State, and forms the main food staple of the people 
of the country; but no improvement of any marked character 
has recently taken place in the quality of the rice grown. 

The following fourteen varieties arc cultivated in the plains 
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adjmnmg the District of Tippenh (i.) MfUis, (a.) M ddkna, 
(3.) kdtukoH, (4.) Jodi bUngd, (5.) khdtd, (6.) Idardj, (7.) 

maihu mahii, (8.) iUai kasturi, <9.) Mim; (10.) bdeMd, (i 1.) 

(la.) sMitd bMiuri, (13.) sbditd lemd, (14.) shdUd dkali. These 
crops are all sown in moist lands in June and July, afterwards 
transplanted, and reaped in November and December. 

Eight descriptions of rice are cultivated in the hilly portion of the 
State. Their names in the Tipperah tongue are : (i.) piliHgmd, (a.) 
kaprmgmd, (3.) bdiid, (4.) kaparkdchhd, (5.) mdich^ian, (6.) ehhtrt, 
(7.) thtttrukitfar, and (8.) tdrai. These are all sown in d^ land in 
May and June, and reaped in August and September ; the crop is 
not transplanted. 

Rice, m the various stages of its growth, from the seed until it 
is cooked, is known by the followmg names : — seed grain is called 
mdi^hUai; unripe paddy, mdi-kathung; ripe paddy, mdi-munkhd; 
unhusked paddy, mdi-rmg; husked paddy or rice, mdMkhaldm. 

Three kinds of country spirits are manufactured from rice in the 
plains of Hill Tipperah. They are known as dodsid, gMpi, and 
< brandy.' *Dodstd,' writes the Political Agent, ‘is distilled from 
rice mixed with leaves, bark, and the roots of certain jungle trees. 
Goldpi is merely dodstd redistilled ; and “brandy” again is goldpi 
distilled a third time. These spirits are sold by the manufacturers 
to the retail vendors at the following rates per quart bottle dodstd, 
a dnnds 6 pies (3|d); gMpi, 5 dnnds (7id.); and “brandy," ro 
driHds (is. 3d.). The vendors retail them at the following prices 
per bottle: — dodstd, 4 dairdr (6d.); goldpi, 8 dnnds (rs.); and 
“brandy,” i rupee (as.) One seroi rice yields one bottle of dodstd; 
and, in the process of redistilling, two bottles of dodstd are estimated 
to produce one bottle of goldpi; and two bottles of goUpt, one 
bottle of “brandy." The “brandy" is sometimes coloured with 
burnt sugar, but this sells at the same price as the colourless liquor.’ 

Mode of Cultivation. — Plough cultivation, as has already been 
stated, is limited to a narrow strip of land lying along the boundary 
which divides the State from the adjoining British Districts, and to 
patches of land in the interior. The people who practise this form 
of cultivation are, with few exceptions, Bengills and Manipurls, 
the majority of the Bengalis being Muhammadans. 

All the hill tribes cultivate the soil in the same way, by the 
known as jdm cultivatioiL Each family selects a piece of 
hamhnn jungle j the men cut it down and clear it in the month of 
December, and set fire to it in March. After the first fall of rain 
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the whole fiunily turns out, and all join in sowing the jim^ as the 
clearance is called. Seeds of cotton, paddy, and chillies are mixed 
together, and dropped into holes made with the point of a or 
hill knife. Pumpkins and other vegetables are also grown in the 
jim. The paddy is reaped first, generally in September; then the 
cotton is picked in November and December; and, finally, the 
chillies are gathered. A Jim is never worked two years in succes- 
sion ; when no fi^h jungle land lies at a convenient distance, the 
village is generally deserted, and a new one built close to the new 
jUms. This generally happens about once every third or fourth 
year, and as the houses are constructed entirely of bamboos raised 
on a bamboo platform, the labour of moving is inconsiderable. The 
hill tribes object to cultivation by the plough, as being contrary to 
their traditions ; and so strong is their prejudice against any change 
from their own system, that the Political Agent regarded it as 
deserving of report that a hill-man in easy circumstances had taken 
up some waste land in the plains near his village, and was culti- 
vating it through Bengdll Musalmdns * whom he employed as 
servants. 

Area out-turn of Crops.— The total area of Hill Tipperah, 
according to the Boundary Commissioner’s Return, dated March 
1875, is approximately 3867 square miles, or 2,474,880 acres. There 
has been no Revenue Survey of the State, by which the cultivated, 
cultivable but uncultivated, and uncultivable and waste lands are 
shown separately ; but there is no doubt that the portion under cul- 
tivation forms a very small proportion of the total area. With the 
exception of a few patches of land in the interior, it is only that 
portion which adjoins British territory that is permanently under 
cultivation. The land cultivated by the hill tribes varies from year 
to year, a fresh tract of jungle being selected as soon as the soil in 
one spot has been exhausted by one year’s jiiming. About three- 
fourths of the total out-turn of rice, according to the estimate of the 
dlwdn, is consumed by the people, the remainder being exported. 

Of the total rice crop, three-fourths are said to be dman rice and 
one-fourth dus. A fair 3rield of paddy (unhusked rice) is estimated 
at 12 maunds per or 26 cwts. per acre. 

Position of the Cultivators. — In the plains, where the culti- 
vation is carried on in the same manner as in Bengal, a peasant’s 
holding would be considered a large one if above 15 bighds or five 
acres in extent ; and a very small one, if containing only 6 bighd$ or 
two acres. A farm of about la bighds^ or four acres, in extent would 
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be regarded as a fidr-sized and comfortable holding. The oxen in 
the plains of Hill Tipperah are small and ill*fed| and a pair can wiUi 
difficulty cultivate 15 Mghds, or five acres of land. A husband- 
man cultivating a &nn of this size, would not be in such good cir- 
cumstances as a respectable shopkeeper; but he would probably 
be as well off as a man earning Rs.8 or i6s. a month in money 
wages. The classes cultivating by the plough are not generally in 
debt, although they do not hesitate to borrow money, especially 
for any domestic ceremony, such as a marriage. 

The Rdji is the only zamlnddr or superior landlord in the whole 
State ; but of the land under plough-cultivation he retains very little 
in his own management. In many cases he has made grants of 
lands in perpetuity and at a fixed rental ; and where no grants have 
been made, it is frequently the custom to farm out the collections. 
Small tdluks or perpetual tenures are often granted with only a 
nominal rent reserved ; and, in these cases, where the grantee is the 
actual cultivator, he virtually enjoys the position of a peasant pro- 
prietor. Such cases are, however, the Political Agent reports, 
extremely rare, as a tdlukddr in possession of even 3 bighds or one 
acre of land, generally employs labourers to cultivate for him. 

Spare Land. — For the hill population there is ample land fit for 
jiming^ihm the limits of the State. But, nevertheless, the want of 
fresh jim land, caused by special circumstances, is severely felt in 
some parts of Hill Tipperah. This want was, the Politicsd Agent 
reported in 1874, brought prominently to his notice during a journey 
across country from Uddipur to Agartald. * I passed,' he writes, 
' through Riang, Jdmdit]rd, and Rdjbansi villages, the hills round which 
had been jitned over and over again. Juming is a most exhaustive 
method of agriculture ; three or four crops are grown at the same 
time on the same soil, consequently a second crop will not be a full 
one. If possible, the land is allowed to lie fallow for ten years, 
when the jungle which has grown up in the meantime is felled and 
burnt, the ashes serving as manure. But the fear of the Lushiis pre- 
vents the jdmids from moving eastwards, the only direction where 
fresh virgin jdm land is available. The hills near these villages 
have, therefore, to be jimed every three years or so, the consequences 
of which are short crops, and recourse to the tnahdjan or money- 
lender.' 

Domestic Animals.— The domestic animals used for agnculture 
in the plains of Ml Tipperah are oxen and buffaloes ; md those 
reared for food, or as articles of trade, are sheep, goats, pigs, fowls, 
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and ducks. The price of an ordinaiy cow in the State is about 
Ils.z 3 4 S.); a pur of oxen, ab<wt Rs.35 los.); a pair 
of bufialoes, Rk75 {£,1, los.); a score of sheep, Rs.30 {£i) \ a 
score of kids six mon^ old, Rs.30 (;^3) ; and a score of full- 
grown pigs, about Rs.80 No large cattle are kept by the 

hill tribes, as their mode of cultivarion renders ploughing unneces- 
sary. A few gc^Hs or wild cattle are owned by the Kukf chie & ; 
but with this exception the live-stock of the hill people consists 
only of pigs, goats, fowls, and pigeons. 

Agricultural Implements. — ^The following agricultural imple- 
ments are used in the plains : — ndngal, or plough ; or yoke ; 

ehanga, a sort of clod-breaker ; koddR, a spade. 

Wages and Prices.— Within recent years the rate of wages has 
much increased. Agricultural labourers a few years ago earned 2 
dnnds (3d.) per day; they now receive 3 dnnds (4^). Smiths, who 
in former times received 3 dnnds (4|d.), now get 5 dnnds 4 pies 
(8d.) a day. Carpenters' wages have increased from 4 dnnds (6d.) 
to 5 dnnds (7^(1) a day; but bricklayers' wages have remained 
stationary at 4 dnnds (6d.) per day. 

The price of the best cleaned rice was, in 1873, Rs.3 per mound, 
or 5s. 6d. a cwt ; of common rice, Rs.1-4 a mound, or 3s. 5d. a 
cwt ; and of sugar-cane, Rs.4-8 a mound, or I3S. 3d. a cwt The 
average price of common rice during the ten years ending 1873 was 
Rs. 1-10-5 per mound, or 4s. 6d. per cwt The maximum price 
of the best cleaned rice during the year of the Orissa famine (1866) 
was Rs.4-8 per mound, or 13s. 3d. per cwt ; of common rice, the 
maximum price was Rs.3 per mound, or 8 s. ad. per cwt ; and of 
sugar-cane, Rs.6 per mound, or 16s. 4d. per cwt. The prices of the 
three kinds of country spirit made from rice in the plains, dodstd, 
goldpi, and ‘ brandy,' have already been given (p. 501). 

Weights and Measures. — ^The BengiU measures of time, used 
in the plains, are as follow : — i pol^2\ seconds ; 60 pal^x dondo, 
or 34 minutes ; 7^ dondo^ 1 prohor, or 3 hours ; 8 prohor^ 1 dibos, 
or day and night of twenty-four hours ; 7 dibos= i saptdha, or week ; 
3 soptdhos^i poksha, or 15 days ; 3 paksha^x mds, or month ; 3 
mdsstx 'ritu; 6 ritu^x botsor,os year; 13 hatsor=x yug or la 
years. 

Bengali measures weight are also used ; they are : i kdekchd^ 
8 drdms; 4 kdekehd= x Motdi; 4 Maidi= 1 pcyd; 4 p<>yd= i ser/ 
5 sers: X posuri; 8 passeriut 1 man or mound of 8»pound& 

Landless Day-labourers.— The Political Ag^t reports that 
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there is no tendency towards the growth of a distinct body of day. 
labourers, who neither possess nor rent land. On the contrary this 
class threatens to become extmct, and the difficulty of procuring 
coolies or agricultural labourers is very great The people seem to 
have an utter aversion for work of any kind, and particularly to 
worki^ for others. The scarcity of coolies, and the impossibility of 
retaming them when procured, was one of the greatest difficulties 
experienced by the Topographical Survey party in the year 1872-73. 
‘ Money,* writes the Assistant Surveyor, ‘ was no inducement ; and 
no amount of vigilance was sufficient to retain men, who brought 
nothing with them but the clothes on their backs.' So long, however, 
as the coolies did not desert, they were extremely useful. ‘ They 
can,' says Captain Badgley, ‘sleep on a hill-side on the coldest 
nights, with a few leaves under them and a single sheet, which again 
is their only clothing by day. And they arc wonderful hands at 
cutting bamboo jungle, which falls beneath their little ddos like wheat 
before the reaper. They work well with bamboos in many ways ; a 
dozen of them will build a roomy hut, raised from the ground, 
floored, and thatched, in a day ; and on one occasion two of them, 
with half a dozen of my men to help, built a make*shift bridge 
across a stream four feet deep and sixty wide in foity minutes.' 

Among the Bengdlls, women are never employed in field labour, 
but children occasionally take part in the work of cultivation. 
Among the Manipurls, Tipperahs, and Kukfs, women and children 
are largely employed in agriculture. 

Land Tenures. — By far the larger portion of Hill Tipperah 
is uncultivated jungle, but capable of supporting a large hill 
population by j&m cultivation. Till within the last thirty or thirty- 
five years ‘ there was,' the Political Agent reports, ‘ little or no 
plough-cultivation in the State. By degrees, however, the land 
was taken up under what are now called jangalAbddi leases, the 
usual conditions of which are as follow : — The land to be rent-free 
for a period of from four to ten years, according to the nature of 
the jungle ; then to be subject to rent at the rate of 2 or 3 dnnds per 
bighd (9d. to is. i^d. an acre), gradually increasing till breaches a 
moderate amount, which does not yet equal the rate paid foi 
adjo inin g lands in Government territory. The reason assigned for 
this low rental is that the lands are inferior in quality and fertility. 
It must also be recollected that cattle are by ancient custom suffered 
to graze at large, axud unattended, during the time the paddy is off 
the ground till next planting season ; and this may have something 
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to do with the low rate of rents. The other tenures in the plains of 
Hill Tippeiah are of the same nature as those in the neighbouring 
British District of TippeiaL In the hills there are no tenures at all, 
the system of agriculture adopted by the hill tribes preventing them 
from cultivating the same plot of land for two years in succession. 
The Riji of Hill Tippeiah, although the owner of the whole State, 
holds comparatively little of the land in his own hands, the greater 
portion being in the hands of tdlvkddrs and farmers.’ 

Rates of Rent. — ^The foUowing tabular statement, prepared by 
the Political Agent in 1873, shows the rent paid for rice lands in 
various parts of the plains of Hill Tipperah : — 


Locautt. 

Rate per Standard Bigkd, 

Rate per Acre. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Western portion of the State, 
adjoining the District of 
Tipperah, 

R. a. p, 

I 7 4 

R. a. p. 

I 4 0 

r. d. 

8 9 

B 

Western portion of the State, 
further in the interior, . 

0 12 6 

080 

4 8 

9 

Northern portion along the 
Sjlhet boundary, • . . 

0 10 0 

068 

3 9 

9 

Southern portions bordering 
on NodkhAli and Chitta- 
gong, 

0 

00 

0 

m 

0 

m 

1 10} 

Further inland than the 
above, 

00 

0 

034 

H 

B 


No rent is paid for land used for Jiming: but in lieu of rent a tax 
is levied from each family, the hill people being assessed according 
to their tribes. The element of compulsory or customary service 
enten largely into the conditions which determine the amount of 
this tax, and no parallel can be drawn between it and rent Thus, 
the Kuids are sometimes excused from all money payments, on the 
understanding that they must render military service when required ; 
dnd the*puTe Tipperahs pay a lower rate than some of the other classes, 
as they have to render personal service at the palace, and also to 
cany out any orders they may receive from the Riji by letter. 

Mamure. — In Jim cultivation, the burnt bamboos and jungle 
supply the place of manure; and as the hill people do not keep 
no oAer kmd of manure is available to them. In the plains. 
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mutro is employed in the same way as in the neighbourins Britiah 
Districts. 

Natural Cal^ities— In the plains, a blight caused by insects 
fr^u^tly resulte m senous damage to the crops. The land 
high, is not subject to floods, and there is no record of any drought 
having t^en place During the year of the Orissa famine (1866-67) 
the maximum rate for the best description of unhusked rice was 
Rs.a per maund, or 5s. 6d. per cwt., and for husked rice Rs.4-8 
per maundt or 12s. 3dL per cwt. Among the hill people, the scarcity 
of 1866 was not much felt, as they are scarcely ever under the 
necessity of purchasing food, a small rainfall being suflicient to 
produce the amount of rice necessary to support them during the 
year. 

Roads and other means or Communication.— There are no 
roads worthy of the name in Hill Tipperah ; the capital itself u 
almost cut off from the rest of the world for want of land com- 
munication, the route by water being only open in the rains. Even 
in the town of Agartali there is only one road, and that a bad one. 
In order to visit the subdivisional headquarters of Kailishar, in the 
north-east of the State, it is necessary to make a long detour by 
river through the British Districts of Tipperah and Sylhet, the 
journey taking about fifleen days ; whereas, if there were a road or 
even a pathway over the hills from AgartaU, the journey could be 
easily accomplished in four or five days at the most. The paths 
used by the Kukfs and the hill-men, in the less frequented parts of 
Hill Tipperah, are almost invariably along the summits of mountain 
ridges. 

Manufactures. — There are no manufactures in the State beyond 
the commonest articles required for domestic purposes. Many 
years ago one of the Tipperah Rijis married a daughter of the 
king of Assam, and with her there came a small colony of tasar silk 
weavers. This industry is now confined to one small village, and is 
said to be fast dying out 

In the hills, a kind of rice beer is prepared in almost every house, 
and a great deal of it is used both for private consumption and in 
religious ceremonies. In the plains, there were in the year >874-75 
84 licensed manufacturers and vendors of spirits, exactly double the 
number in the previous year. * There are,' the Political Agent reports, 
‘ two classes of shops, viz., (i) Shops held by those who are licensed to 
manufacture and retail country spirits on the monthly tax syMem ; duty 
on each shop per mensem, 12 dw>i^,or zs.6d.; number of shops, 73. 
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(a) Shops held by those who are licensed to manu&cture country 
spirits, and sell country spirits and imported liquors wholesale and 
retail. The tax on these shops is not regulated by any fixed scale ; 
but after firing the localities where they may, without objection, be 
they are put up to auction, the highest bid for each 
shop becoming the annual tax, the payments being made in quar- 
terly instalments. The number of such shops is six j the maximum 
paid during the year 1874-75 for a single shop was Rs. 100-8 
(;^io, IS.), and the minumum Rs.6 (12s.). Besides licences for 
shops, five licences were granted in i874"7S private families to 
manufacture country spirits for home consumption, the duty paid 
by each family being 8 dttnds (is.) per mensem.’ 

Commerce and Trade. — ^The principal exports of the State are 
cotton, timber, til (Sesamum), bamboo, canes, thatching grass, and 
firewo^ The food crops are scarcely more than sufficient for the 
population, and the export is very small. The right to levy a fixed 
aiwftiinf of duty on cotton and on forest produce is leased out annu- 
ally. From the amount realised in 1872, the Political Agent 
estimated that 54,000 mounds, or 1985 tons, of cotton were ex- 
ported ; and that the value of timber exported was ;^75oo, and of 
other forest produce ;^i 1,000. The statements submitted by the 
farmers of the cotton duties in 1873-74 show that in that year 
40,511 mounds, or 1489 tons, of cotton, and 12,541 mounds, or 
461 tons, of HI were exported, exclusive of the quantity despatched 
from the Subdivision of Kaildshar. In 1874-75 the cotton mohdl 
was formed to two persons, one of whom paid the State ^^4635 
and the other ^^83. The farmer of the principal portion of the 
mahU states that the quantity exported through his toll stations 
during the year was 35,043 mounds, or 1288 tons ; and that the duty 
collected by him, varying from Rs.i-a to Rs.i-14 per mound 
according to the quality of the cotton, amounted to ;^4544> 

The total export of cotton for the year may, therefore, be put down 
at about 36,000 mounds, or 1324 tons. In addition to cotton 
duties, formers of cotton have also the right to collect duty on the 
export of til, which is levied at rates varying from 8 dnnds to i\dnnds 
per mound. The principal cotton former states that the exports of tU 
at his ghdts in the year 1874-75 were 11,395 mounds, or 419 tons; 
the duty paid on which amounted to ^£769, 6s. The til exports 
may, therefore, be roughly estimated at 12,000 mounds, or 441 tons. 

llie local manufoctures do not suffice to meet the local wants of 
the people. Only cloth of the coarsest quality is made within the 
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State, aU other kinds being imported, as is also every necessary 
except rice, and every luxury except country liquor. Although there 
is, in normal years, a slight export of rice from Hill Tipperah, still 
there is occasional need of small imports from the neighbouring 
British Districts of Tipperah, Sylhet, and Chittagong. 

There are no important seats of commerce in the State; but there 
are twenty-one markets, five of which are held at places in the hills, 
while all are frequented by the hill tribes. The chief fairs are the 
Barum\ held at Agartald on the 2d day of the month of Baisikh 
(April .and May) ; a fair held at Kamald Sdgar, also in Baisikh; 
and one at Brihmakund in Chaitra (March and April). 

Capital, etc — ^Accumulations of capital, when acquired, are 
usually hoarded, or put out at interest, and are never invested in 
the purchase of estates. The rate of interest charged in the hills 
for loans is as follows : — Nothing for the first year, thirty-six percent 
for the second, and seventy-two per cent for the third ; no further 
sum is charged, however long the debt remains unpaid. In the 
plains, the rate of interest is the same as in the District of Tipj^erah. 
Most of the persons who lend money to hill-men are either officers 
of the Kiji, or retired officials who have acquired a competence. 

Revenue Administration. — The most important sources of 
State Revenue are : — (i) The rent of lands in the plains of Hill 
Tipperah; (2) a family tax in the hills; (3) duties on forest 
Ijroducts, cotton and tH; and (4) the sale of elephants captured in 
the Rdjd’s territory. 

The land revenue, which is derived entirely from lands situated in 
the plains, amounted in- the year 1874-75 to ^^3878, 18s. ijd., 
showing an increase on the preceding year of ^^13, 18s. i Jd. 

No rent or land revenue is demanded from the hill tribes who 
cultivate by juming, but each family is Habile to a tax called ghar 
chakii^ which varies in amount according to the tribe to which the 
family belongs. The Kukfs are sometimes excused from all money 
payments, on the understanding that they must render military 
service when required. The pure Tipperahs pay a lower rate than 
some of the other clans, as they have to render personal service at 
the palace, and also to carry out any orders they may receive from 
the Rijd by letter. It is, however, doubtful whether they gain 
anything by the exemption, as considerable sums of money are 
extorted firom them by the bearers of these royal messages. The 
assessment for the family tax is made by tribes, the headmen 
settling with the Rdjd during the Durgd Pujd festival. Each tribe 
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is assessed at so much per &inily, and each family pays the same, 
no matter what number of memters it may contain. The collection 
of the tax gives every opportunity for exactions even to the lowest 
official concerned. Not only does the actual collector exact his 
douceur, and have himself and his followers conveyed free of expense 
from village to village ; but the whole party require to be fed, and a 
percentage is levied by the peons {binindids). The fees paid under 
various pretences are said to amount frequently to 50 per cent on 
the tax as originally settled ; nor does the Riji profit by these extra 
cesses, except in so far that he can thereby afford to underpay his 
subordinates. Notwithstanding these and other irregularities, the 
Political Agent states his belief that the hill-men prefer the family 
tax, as at present enforced, to a light but unbending system of 
taxation, ^metimes several seasons pass without any call being 
made for money payments. Thus, during the years 1871 and 1872 
hardly any taxes were levied, — first, on account of the Lushdi raids ; 
and, secondly, on the ground that the men serving as coolies during 
the Lushii expedition and with the Survey party could not cultivate 
their Jims, and had therefore no means of paying taxes. Large 
numbers of families are every year exempted from payment of the 
family tax, on the ground of poverty, or for other reasons. In 1874- 
1875, excluding the population of the Kaildshar Subdivision, 1914 
families were thus exempted ; while 5388 families in the same area 
were assessed. The total amount realised by the family tax in the 
hills, in 1874-75, was ^^2421, 14s., or ^45 less than the revenue 
from this source in the previous year. The following table, showing 
the rates of assessment of the different tribes in the year 1874-75, is 
taken from the annual Report of the Political Agent Only twenty- 
six Kukl families were assessed, all the rest being exempted. 


Table showing the Rates of Assessment of the Family Tax 
IN THE Hills of the State of Tipperah. 


Tribe. 

Rate per Family. 

Tippwnhs, 

Rs.3 8 0 

£070 

JunWyas, 

rfowattids, 

380 

10 0 0 

070 

100 

Riangs, 

r 

10 0 0 

Rates varying from 

100 

Hallaiiis, < 

Rs. 2 to as. 10, or 
even less. 

j- 4s. to IS. 3d. 

Kukis, 

540 

0 10 6 
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Forest produce is one of the principal sources of the State 
revenue ; and, if properly worked, it would yield a far larger revenue 
than it does at present ‘ Up to the present time,’ wrote the Politi- 
cal Agent in April 1875, *die measures taken to enforce the pay- 
ment of the tolls on forest produce have been so weak, that m many 
places the British rayats try to assert a prescriptive right to collect 
what they want in the hills free of tolls or impost of any kind, and 
resist to their utmost all the endeavours made by the Riji's ser- 
vants to collect his dues.* With one exception, the forest tolls 
were all fimned out in the year 1874-75, and for want of knowledge 
as to what the iaims were capable of yielding, the rents were in 
almost all cases absurdly low. There were, in 1874-75, a8 farmers 
of forest produce, the maximum revenue paid to the State by one 
farmer being ;^575, 14s., and the minimum £1, is. jd. The 
farmeis* rights are limited to the collection of the forest dues, which 
are levied according to a scale fixed by the Kdji. The only forest 
mahdl not farmed out in the year 1874-75 Toll Sto- 

tion, where tolls are levied on all produce conveyed or floated down 
the river. This river, from its source to Amlighiti, where these 
transit-duties are levied, forms the boundary between Hill Tipperah 
and the Chittagong Hill Tracts. The British Government, there- 
fore, claim a share (three-eighths) of the toll, the collection of which 
is managed by an officer jointly appointed by each party. Until 
June 1874 the right to levy tolls had been farmed out, and the 
income which the Tipperah State then derived was only about 
;^aoo per annum. From that date, however, the tolls were Uken 
under kkds or direct management by both parties, and the income 
accruing to the Rijd in 1874-7S1 ^“”"8 ** months of the new 


system, was £1200. 

More than one-fourth of the whole revenue of the State of Hill 
Tipperah in 1874-75 was derived from the dues levied on the export 
of cotton and til (Sesamum). The cotton is grown entirely on the 
mjurns, and is sold by the hill-men to the exporters either in the 
hills or in the markets in the plains. The exporter has to pay the 
farmer of the cotton mahdl 9 ^ duty varying from R *-* P« 

maundy according to the quality of the cotton. e 
cotton mahdls have also the right to collect a duty on the 
A7, at rates varying from 8 dnnds to 14 dands per maut^. *^6 
total revenue realised from farming the cotton and hi duUes 
amounted in 1874-7S to is. 9d., being an increase of 

^^148, I2S. on the revenue of the preceding year. 
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The revenue derived from elephants captured in Hill Tipperah 
was £2^00 in the year 1874-75, being £S 9 ^ excess of the sum 
realised in the year 1873-74. Licences for elephant-capturing were 
given in 1874-75 to four persons, who agreed to pay the State a 
share varying in different cases from i to ^ of the value of the 
animals captured. 

Besides the above sources of revenue, duties are levied on the 
export of parrots and gatjan oil, and on the grazing of buffaloes, all 
of which are farmed out The Political Agent reports that ‘ duties 
are also levied through fanners on the export of rice, paddy, and 
mustard-seed \ and on an article vended in the markets under the 
name of chcna sikar^ a small cake manufactured principally from 
earth, and eaten by women during the period of pregnancy. Revenue 
is also realised by a tax on spinning-wheels (charki mahdt ) ; and by 
licences to Muhammadan kdzls (kdzid mahdl)^ for the registration 
by them of marriages within a certain village or group of villages. 
But the revenues derived from all these sources are in each case 
very small, and are only worth mentioning by way of illustrating 
the extraordinary fertility of resource which the financier of a native 
State is possessed of in matters of taxation.’ 

The Excise revenue has largely increased during the last three 
years. ‘ Until a short time ago,’ writes the Political Agent in his 
annual Report for 1873-74, ‘this source of revenue seems to have 
been almost totally neglected. One man was allowed the monopoly 
of manufacture and sale of native liquor, for which he paid 4s. 
yearly to the State. There were no rules restricting private manu- 
facture, or, if there were, they were practically useless. Almost all 
the residents in and near Agartald prepared liquor for their own 
consumption ; and the licensed manufacturer used to find a sale for 
his stores only among the hill-men coming to Agartald, and others who 
were unable to distil for themselves.’ The Rdjd's excise law operates 
only in the plains, as in the hills spirits are not sold, but manufac- 
tured only for home consumption. There were, in 1874-75, 
licensed manufacturers and vendors of spirits in the plains, and the 
excise revenue amounted to 97, is. 

The following table, compiled from materials furnished to 
the Political Agent by the Rdjd’s diwdn^ gives full details of the 
revenue of the State for the two years 1873-74 and 1874-75. It 
appears that the net increase of revenue in the latter year was 
98- 7d- 
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Table showing the Revenue of the State or Hill Tipperah 
FOR THE Two Years 1873-74 and 1874-75. 


SOUBCBS OF RbVBMUB. 


Amount Reiliied. 


Land Revenue in the plains, . . . 

Family tax in the hills, 

Tax on forest produce exported, . . 
Duties on cotton and a 7 exported, . . 

, Ro]mlty on elephants captured, . . 

Duty on parrots exported, . . . . 

, Duty on gaijan oil exTOrted, . . . 

, Tax on grazing of buffaloes, . . . 

. Duty on rice and paddy exported, 

. Duty on mustard seed exported, . . 

. Duty on chara sikar or earthen cakes 
sold, 


Tax on spinning-wheels, . . 

Licences to Muhammadan kdzls. 

Market dues, 

Law and Justice (fines, etc.), . 

Court fees, 

, Process fees, 

. Commission fees, 

. Cattle pounds, 

, or excise, 

. Nazar or tribute, 

Total, . 


£ s, d. 
3,865 o o 
2,466 14 o 
2.73* *5 9 
4.569 9 9 
1,801 12 o 
269 

2 * ^ 
18 14 5 


6 14 0 
2 IS 3 
12 10 o 
104 12 II 
221 8 6 
345 16 9 


36 3 3 

62 13 9 
60 6 o 


3,878 18 I I 
2,421 14 o 
4,039 It 6 
4,718 I 9 
2,400 o o 
269 
3 1 7 
12 4 5 
19 4 7 
698 

6 14 o 

2 IS 3 

12 10 o 
104 12 11 
204 8 6 
239 7 3 

35 >6 6 

110 12 3 
104 2 2 
97 I o 
273 12 o 


116,334 14 6 18,693 4 * 


Besides the revenue derived from Hill Tipperah, 
from the Rdjd’s estates in the Districts tipperah and Sylhet yield 
about ;^5o,ooo and ;^;i4o6, respectively. His total annual 
income therefore is approximately £io,ooo. 

Pr^ction of Person and Property, Cour i- u 
—Until the year 1873 the administration of justice in Hill lipperah 
defeclive. The people had little confidence in e..h« 
the civil or criminal courts, which they seldom resorted to. The law 

administered was described by the T 

svstem of equity and good conscience, qualified by a ferT en^ 

iJeSts, the only value of which was to limit penalties m criming 

cases There was no regular procedure, and no supervision by tte 

hSer c^rover the lower.* In the year ,873 the 

Mbu Nilmani Dds as his Jlwdn or Chief Magistrate. Th“ offi«r 

had been previously a Deputy-Magistrate at Comillah, and since his 
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appointment, the administration of justice has much improved. Re- 
gisters have been opened, a methodical system introduce, and cases 
that used to take months to decide are now disposed of in as many 
days. In the year 1873-74 the Rdji passed a number of simple enact- 
ments ; and although they are reported by the Political Agent to be 
not very brilliant specimens of legislation, still they have the advan- 
tage of simplicity, and can be easily understood by those concerned. 

There were, in 1874, two magisterial and one civil court of original 
jurisdiction at Agartali ; besides these there is an appellate court, 
and a court for special appeals. Of the two criminal courts of 
original jurisdiction, one has jurisdiction over the hill-tribes ; and 
the other over BengdKs and Manipurls. The special appeak are 
heard by the Rdjd, after the cases have been prepared for submission 
to b<m by three officers, two of whom are relatives of the Rijd, and 
the third is the diwdn. The subdivisional officers at Kailishar and 
Uddipur have magisterial and judicial powers within their respective 
jurisdictions. 

The following tabular statements, showing the amount of work 
disposed of by the criminal and civil courts of Hill Tipperah during 
the years 1872, 1873-74, and 1874-75, are compiled from the returns 
given in the annual Reports of the Political Agent ; — 


Statistics of the Cases in ihe Criminal Courts of Hill 
Tipperah for the years 1872 to 1874-75. 
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Statistics or Cases in the Civil Courts of Hill Tipperah 

FOR THE YEARS 1872 TO 1874-75. 




OueiNAL Suits. 

Appeals. I 

1 

S'* 

1 

Instituted dnriag the year. 

Cases remanded for trial 

Total 

Decreed or otherwise diapiwd of. 

Pending at close of the year. 

Number. 

Confirmed. 

Judgment reversed or 

1 

Remanded to lover court. 

Pending at the dose of the year. 

1873 

372 

259 

■ 

631 



30 

5 

5 

1 

1 

«9 

1873-74 

123 

308 

D 

439 



52 

26 


5 


3 

« 874'75 

82 

194 

m 

276 







B 

20 


From the above statements it appears that there has, since 187 a, 
been a marked diminution in the number of cases pending at the 
close of the year ; and that while the number of criminal cases insti- 
tuted each year has largely increased, the number of civil suits has 
diminished to a still greater extent The increase in the number of 
criminal cases is attributed to the growing confidence of the people 
in the administration of justice. The Political Agent accounts for 
the decrease in the number of civil suits, by the fact that judgment- 
debtors can easily avoid processes of execution against the person by 
escaping into British territory. Suitors have now found out that it 
entails a waste of both time and money to sue a man, unless he is 
possessed of some immovable property within the State, and this 
few possess. 

The judgments of the courts of the Rdjd of Hill Tipperah arc not 
subject to revision by any officer of the British Government, and his 
decisions are final. His power extends even to the infliction of 
capital punishment Native British subjects charged with offences 
in Hill Tipperah are tried by the ordinary courts of the country. 

Military. — In 1872, the total strength of the Rdjd's military force 
was reported to be about 250 men. The mode in which this force 
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was oiganised is thus described by the Political Agent in his annual 
Report for 1872. 'Four court favourites were appointed to com- 
mands, two with the title of captain, and two with that of subahddr. 
Each was allowed to recruit whomsoever he liked, and as many men 
as he liked, till the Rdjd chose to interfere. It was the custom with 
three of these officers to take from each sepoy under him a month’s 
pay in the year as a douceur. The pay of a sepoy being only Rs.4 a 
month, it was under such circumstances impossible for a man to live 
on what was left His superior, however, did not care in the least what 
became of him so long as the douceur 'ms paid ; and the consequence 
was, that after a short course of slovenly drill, the recruit returned to 
his fields, appearing whenever he was required for an escort or to 
mount guard. A cultivator or labourer near Agartali is only too glad 
to take service on these terms. He draws pay in return for very 
slight services, which scarcely interfere in any way with his ordinary 
occupations ; while the fact of being a sepoy exempts him and his 
family from forced coolie labour, and gives him some social status. 
New uniforms have not been served out for two years, owing to the 
lack of money, so that altogether these three officers' companies, or 
braduris^ as they are called, present a most ludicrous appearance 
whenever they turn out Though, like the other officers, the fourth 
commandant knows little or nothing of drill, and nothing whatever 
of active service, he is wise enough to leave all that to his subordi- 
nates to do. In his braduri are all the Gurkhds and other foreigners 
who could be of use if called into action. Their pay is Rs.6 (12s.) a 
month, subject to no douceur^ and with an extra allowance when on 
active service.' 

In 1874-75 Fiji’s army was thus organised (the details have 
been furnished separately, in great detail, for each company, but it 
has not been thought necessary to preserve in this place such an 
elaborate muster-roll) ; — ^There are 6 companies or braduris^ with a 
total of 43 officers, 4. buglers, and 230 sepoys; grand total, 277 
men. The officers are composed of i major, on a pay of Rs.50 
per month; 2 captains, on Rs.15 each; 1 kamedan^ on Rs.20; and 
4 subahddrs on the same pay ; 9 jamaddrs^ on a pay varying from 
Rs.8 te Rs.i8; 13 havilddrs^ on Rs.8 or Rs.io; and 13 amalddrs^ 
on Rs.6 or Rs.7. The buglers receive pay varying from Rs.5 to 
Rs.8 ; and the privates, as mentioned above, are paid either Rs.4 
or Rs.6 per month. The total force is thus classified, according 
to race: — Bengdll Hindus, 15; Muhammadans, 96; Gurkhas, 66; 
DeswdUs or Up-countiy men, 82;* Assamls, 10; Tippeiahs and 
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Manipuris, 8. Company No. a is by far the strongest of the six ; it 
contains considerably more than half of the total, including all the 
Gurkhib. 

There are eight military outposts held by four commissioned 
officers, II non-commissioned officers, and iii sepoys. At head- 
quarteis there were, in July 1875, 18 file attending parade, but half 
of these were recruits. ‘The remainder of the force,’ writes the 
Political Agent, ‘ ate a body of men who, though included in the 
effective list, are only called out when required for service. In fact, 
there is no one belonging to the State who takes the smallest interest 
in them ; and the consequence is that those men who take to soldier- 
ing for the pride and love of the thing, such as the Gurlchds, refuse 
to stay in the Riji's service, and the few good men who remain are 
diggiistpH, and unlikely to stay much longer unless there is soon a 
change for the better.’ The sepoys arc armed with the old smooth- 
bore musket of the Tower pattern of 1871. 

Police.— T here were, in 1874-75, five police-stotions {tUn&i) and 
eight outposts held by the Rija’s civil iwlice ; the police-stations are 
situated at Agartali, Bishdlghar, Rishydmukh, Mddhabnagar, and 
Sabrang Magrang. The force was composed of 3 dArogii or sub- 
inspectors, each on Rs.ao per month ; a «&ib ddrogds or deputy sub- 
inspectois, on Rs.15 ; a clerks, one on Rs.io and the other on Rs. 8 ; 

I officer called hdziri on Rs.io ; sjamaddrs or head constables on 
salaries varying from Rs .6 to Rs .8 jxir month each; 3 daf^rs on 
Rs.s each, and 86 constables receiving a monthly pay of from Rs.4 
to Rs .6 each. In 1874-75 total strength of the police force 
was 102 officers and men; in 1872 there were 41 offirers and 173 
constables. The Political Agent reported in 1873 that he had never 
heard of the police being charged with torturing persons m order to 
extort confessions. ‘The chief inducement thereto is, he report^ 
‘lacking. There is no pressing for convictions, andnobl^c is 
atuched to an investigating officer for failing to obtain sufficient 

evidence, when such is not ready to hand.' . _ , . . 

t^ils —The State contains one jail situated at Agartal^ and two 

loi-upsintheSubdivisionsof Kaildsharand Uddipur. In i 874 -« 

the to^ number of prisoners in the jail at Agartald was 66 
average daily number, si; the number released, 53. ? 1 * 
died^n jail during the year, and the number of admissions to the 

» .h. side of ^ 

Prisoners are, it is said, occasionally aUowed to go home for a fe 
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days, giving merely a promise to return, and on great occasions they 
are sometimes set free m a body. 

Educational Statistics.— There are two schools in the State, — 
one at the capital, Agartali, the other at the subdivisional town of 
KaiUshar. Tlie school at Agaitali is conducted on the same 
principles as the Government District schools in Bengal. There are 
two teachers of English, one of Bengili, and one of Sanskrit The 
number of pupils in 1872 was 78 ; in 1874-75 it was 72, of whom 33 
were related to the Riji, being sons of thdkurs. The remaining 
pupils consisted of 8 Manipurfs, 20 Bengili Hindus, 3 Musalmdns, 
and 8 upcountry boys. The average daily attendance was 41. The 
grant from the State in 1872 was ^^36; but the Political Agent 
remarks in his Report for 1874-75 that the Riji has now increased 
the grant to ^^135 per annum. No fees are paid by the pupils. 
The Kailishar school was opened in November 1872; in 1875, 
the Political Agent reported that it had 31 boys on Uie rolls, of 
whom II were Hindus, 7 Musalmdns, 10 Manipurfs, and 3 Guikhds. 
This school is supported by a contribution from the State of ;^i8 
per annum, which only serves for the payment of the schoolmaster’s 
salary. The other expenses are met by the sum obtained from 
schooling fees. With an estimated population of more than 74,000 
souls, there are only 103 boys undergoing instruction in the Rdjd’s 
territory. No steps have ever been taken to introduce any system 
of education among the hill people, and they appear to have no 
desire for such innovations. 

Post-Office. — On the ist October 1875 a post-office was opened 
at Agartald. The office is under the management of the Indian 
postal authorities, but its cost is defrayed by the Rdjd. 

Administrative Divisions. — ^The general administration of the 
whole State is conducted at Agartald, the capital and residence of 
the Rdjd ; but for the administration of justice and other purposes, 
the north-eastern and south-western portions of Hill Tipperah are 
placed in charge of two officers, who have jurisdiction within the 
Subdivisions assigned to them. 

The north-eastern Subdivision of Kaildshar was opened at the 
dose ^ the year 1872. Its headquaiteis are at the village of 
Kaildshar, on the border of Sylhet ; and it contains a population, as 
returned in the year 1874-75, 5^94 souls. 

The south-western Subdivision of Uddipur, with its headquarters 
at the village of the same name, was opened in the year 1874-75. 
This Subdivision was, the Political Agent reports, much needed ; 
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almost all the disputes between the Rdji’s subjects and the British 
rayais come from the south-western part of the State^ and it was 
very inconvenient for complainants and their witnesses to be obliged 
to go to Agartali in order to obtain justice. The fiscal administra- 
tion of the State also rendered it desirable that a responsible officer 
should be posted within the limits of the new Subdivision. 

Fiscal Divisions. — There are, according to a report from the 
diwdn^ ten fiscal divisions or pargands in the State of Hill Tipperah. 
Their names are as follows : — (i.) Agartali, (2.) Bfsdlgar Hill, 
(3.) Isdn Chandranagar, (4.) Indranagar, (5.) Bdmtid, (6.) Kamal- 
pur, (7.) Kailishar, (8.) Phdord Dharmanagar, (9.) Baksanagar, (10.) 
Uddipur. 

Climate. — Captain Badgley, in his Report to the Surveyor-General, 
states that during the cold weather, and until the rains commence 
in March, the climate is very pleasant, the temperature being lowest 
about the middle of January. During the dry weather, there is a 
marked difference between the temperature of the hills and valleys, 
the latter being colder at night and warmer during the day than the 
hills. The cold in the valleys is due to heavy fogs, which last from 
ten o’clock at night till ten o’clock in the morning. After the first 
rains set in, about the 15th March, the valleys become clear at 
night, and it is then hotter in the shade of the valleys than on the 
hills. The greatest cold experienced by the Survey party was in 
the valleys, 41® F. ; and on the hills, 48® F. 

The following table, compiled from returns published by the 
Meteorological Reporter to the Government of Bengal, shows the 
monthly rainfall, and the number of days on which rain fell in each 
month, for the years 1873 and 1874. 
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Dissases.— The endemic diseases are bowel-complamts, remittent 

and intermittent fevers, and rheumatism. The principal epidemic 
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is cholera. Dr. Stork, who was the Riji’s medical officer in 
i^ 73 ' 74 > reports that Hill Tipperah was unhealthy during the 
greater part of that year. ‘ Epidemic cholera broke out in the town 
and adjacent villages, and raged with much fury during the months 
of April and May 1873, causing a panic among the people, many of 
whom deserted their homes to escape from the disease.’ Vaccina- 
tion as a preventive measure against small-pox has been introduced 
in the State, the Rdji setting an example by having himself and all 
his family vaccinated. 

Indigenous Medical Drugs. — ^The following indigenous medi- 
cal drugs are all said to be found in Hill Tipperah (i.) Amaltdl 
or Amaltds (Cassia fistula). (2.) Anantdmul (Hemidesmus In- 
dicus), (3.) Apdng (Achyranthes aspera). (4.) Apdrajitd (Clitorea 
tematea). (5.) Amlaki (Emblica officinalis). (6.) Bisknutd or 
aconite (Aconitum napellus). (7.) Aniseed (Anethum sowa). 
(8.) At^r (Punica granatum). (9.) Amrul (Oxalis comiculata). 
(lo.) Adrakh or ginger (Zingiber officinale). (11.) Bel (iGgle 
marmelos). (12.) Banhaldi (Curcuma zedoaria). (13.) Bdkas or 
bdkur (Adhatoda vasica). (14.) Bahard (Teiminalia belerica). 
(15.) Bhuikumrd (Trichosanthes tuberosa). (16.) BUd (Pavonia 
odorata). (17.) Bhikapurni (Hydrocotyle Asiatica). (18.) Bke- 
rendd or castor-oil plant (Ricinus communis). (19.) Bichiddnd 
(Cydonia vulgaris). (20.) Bdbni tulsi (Ocimum basilicum). (21.) 
Btrangd (Embelia ribes). (22.) Bistdrak (Tiaridium Indicum). 
(23.) Chhdttain (Alstonia scholaris). (24.) Ckdulmugrd (Gynocardia 
odorata). (25.) Chidlang (Vemonia anthelmintica). (26.) Jdkkal- 
gold OT jai^l, croton-oil plant (Croton tiglium). (27.) Child or 
Idlchitra (Plumbago rosea). (28.) Chatnpak or chdmpd (Michelia 
champaca). (29.) Dhuturd sddd (Datura alba). (30.) Dhaniyd 
(Coriandrum sativum). (31.) Dtbidru (Pinus deod^). (32.) 
lUehi (Eletaria cardamomum). (33.) Gdb (Diospyros embryopteris). 
(3+) Gdnjd (Cannabis sativa). (35.) Ghrita kumdri (Aloe per- 
foliata). (36.) Gandha bhdddli (Psederia foetida). (37.) Hinehd 
(Enhydra hingcha). (38.) Haritaki (Terminalia chebula). (39.) 
Horse-radish (Cochlearia armoracia). (40.) Hdlim (Lepidium 
sativum). (41.) Haldi or turmeric (Curcuma longa). (42.) Isabgul 
(Plantago ispaghula). (43 )/«y««tf (iEschynomene Sesban). (44.) 
Jabd (Hibiscus rosa-sinensis). (45.) Jaistha madhu (Glycyrrhiza 
glabra). (46.) Jhampi (Abutilon Indicum). (47.) Jodn (Ptychotis 
ajowan). (48.) Kaldpndth (Andrographis paniculata). (49.) 
karmgfi (Oesalpinia bonducella). (50.) KuekUd (Stiychnos nux- 
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vomica). (51.) (Datum (Sa.) jRW lifa. 

(Eugenia jambolana). (S 3 ) W (Feionia eleplmtum). (54) 
Km kdlkdsundi (Cassia sophem). (55.) K<^mba (Naud^ 
cadamba). (56.) (Oldenlandia biflora), {s^,) Kdlajird 
(Nigella sativa). (58*) Kurekt (Wrightia anddysenterica). (59.) 
Lankd or gdchhmarieh, chilli (Capsicum annuum). (60.) Mdddr 
(Calotropis gigantea). (61.) Muthd (Cyperus rotundus). (63.) 
Mahdbali bach (Zingiber zerumbet). (63.) Mendhi or Indian 
myrtle (Lawsonia alba). (64.) Mahi (Trigonella fanum-gr»cum). 
(65.) Mm (Azadirachta Indica). (66.) Nc^ewar (Mesua ferrea). 
(67.) Mshinda (Vitex negundo). (68.) Ndgpham (Opunda Oil- 
lenii). (69.) Nagarmutkd (Cyperus penenuis). (70.) Raids 
(Butea frondosa). (71.) RdH-ntbu (Citrus limonum). (72.) 
Bdgh-bherenda (Jatropha curcas). (73.) Punar-nabd (Boerhaavia 
procumbens). (74.) Pdn (Piper betle). (75.) Pipul (Piper 
longum). (76.) PuUnd (Mentha sativa). (77.) Pdniphal (^pa 
bispinosa). (78.) Paid (Trichosanthes dioica). (79.) Rakta chanian 
(Adenanthera pavonina). (80.) Raktakamal (Nymphca rubra). 
(81.) Sidlkdntd (Aigemone Mexicans). (83.) Sujina (Moiinga 
pterygosperma). (83.) Sij (Euphorbia nereifolia). (84.) Squill 
(Urginea Indica). (85.) Sydmlatd (Ichnocarpus fnitescens). (86.) 
Simul (Bombax Malabaricum). (87.) Sepkdlikd (Nyctanthes a^r- 
trisds). (88.) Sundki (Nymphaea stellata). (89.) Supdrl (Areca 
catechu). (90.) Somrdj (Vemonia anthelmintica). (91.) Swtt 
Karabi (Nerium odorum). (93.) Sariskd sddd (Sinapis alba). 
(93.) Sariskd km (Sinapis niger). (94.) Sasd or Kkird (Cucumis 
sadvus), (95.) Tkalkuid (Hydrocotyle Asiatics). (96.) Tehd 
(Tamarindus Indica). (97.) Ddsi (Ocimum sanctum). (98.) Tapdt 
(Ciniuunomum [various species]). (99.) Tobacco (Nicotiana taba- 
cum). (100.) Teori (Ipomoea turpethum). (101.) Til or sesamum 
(Sesamum orientate). (io3.) Hsi (Linum usitadssimum). (103.) 
Tlsgar (Valeriana Wallichii). (104.) PUitdmdnddr (Eiythrina 
Indica). 

Medical Charities. — k hospital was opened at Agartali in May 
1873, which appears to have become very popular. The total num- 
ber of out-door padents treated in the year 1873-74 was 3034. ^ In 
1874-75 the number was 3333 ; of whom 3293 were cured, la died, 
and 17 remained under treatment at the close of the year. There 
were 13 in-door padents, against 5 in the preceding year ; 10 of the 
padents were cut^ and 3 died. 

At Kailishar, the headquarteis of the Subdivision of the same 
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name, there is a dispensary, towards which th^ Ri.ji contributes 
Rs. 15 per month, and subscriptions are also obtained locally. There 
is a native doctor in charge, on a monthly salary of Rs.20. The 
number of out-door patients treated during the year 1874-75 was 
300, of whom 219 were cured, 76 absented themselves before being 
cured, and 5 remained at the end of the year. 
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The Cyclone 1876.— On the night of Tuesdayi the 3**^ 

October 1876, a cyclone, more disastrous m ite effecu than any 
other of which accurate record remains, swept over the Delto of 
the Ttf river, spreading death and disease throughout the Dis- 
tricts of Nodkhdll, Bdkaiganj, and Chittogong. The following 
acco unt of the storm and its effects on the District of Noikhill 
is compiled from the official correspondence on the subject, princi- 
pally from two Minutes by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal (Sir 
Richard Temple), dated the aist November and the 15th December 
1876, Unless otherwise stated, it is from these Minutes that all 

quotations are derived. . . j u j 

‘ In the evening the weather was a little windy and hazy, and 
had been somewhat hot ; but the people retired to rest appr^end- 
ing rnthing- Before eleven o’clock the wind suddenly freshraed, 
and about midnight there arose a cry of “ The water is on us I Md 
a great wave burst over the country several feet high. Thu was fol- 
lowed by another wave, and again by a third, all th^ rushing 
rapidly southwards, the air and wind being chilly cold. The people 
were thus caught up before they had time even to climb 0^ 
their roofs, and were lifted to the surface of the watw, 
the beams and thatches of their cottages. But the homesteads 
are surrounded by palms, bamboos, and a la^ thorny s^« 
called mdfuUr; and the people were borne by the 
tops and branches of these trees. Those who were thus stopped 
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were saved, those who were not must have been swept away and 
drowned. There is an extraordinary sameness in the general 
manner in which people were saved or lost In most cases they 
would show us the particular tree on which they stuck, and gener- 
ally the survivors pointed to the severe scratches they received 
from the prickly branches of the mdnddr trees ; in reality these 
thorns and pridcles held them tight, as if with natural grappling- 
hooks, and prevented them from being borne away. 

* The mode of habitation on the mainland is in this wise : Each 
hamlet consists of four to six houses (to each house a family) ; these 
are built (thatch and matting) on a slightly raised platform, com- 
posed of earth thrown up from the surrounding ditch ; they are 
enclosed by a wall of trees, high and dense. It was this forma- 
tion, unvarying in kind, though varying in degree, that prevented 
the loss of life from being universal. Indeed, the trees, in their long 
stretching arms, held up the drowning people. In those hamlets 
where the trees grew thickly, many lives were saved; in those 
hamlets where there happened to be gaps or breaks in the environ- 
ment of trees, most of the inhabitants were lost 

' The bodies of the drowned were carried to considerable dis- 
tances, where they could not be identified. Most homesteads have 
dead strangers lying about, washed in from remote villages. The 
corpses began to putrefy before the water cleared off, so they are 
left unburied in numbers all over the country, as among a Muham- 
madan population there is no cremation. Mixed with human 
bodies are the carcases of cattle, all heaped together. The smell 
in many places was distressing to us as we walked through the 
fields from village to village. Weather-tossed seamen in the Bay 
of Bengal saw many bodies floating out from land with the waves. 
Corpses from Sandwfp Island were flung on to the shore at Chitta- 
gong ; and living persons were borne thither across an arm of the 
sea, at least ten miles broad, clinging to the roofs or beams of their 
own houses, as if upon rafts. . . . 

‘The force of Ae inundation appears to have lasted in most 
places from about midnight to a a.m., that is, for two hours ; by 
daybreak there was a subsidence of the flood, and by noon next 
day the survivors had come down from the trees and regained 
j!rma. . . . 

‘ Many of the local native officials were drowned. Of those who 
escaped, some stood by their posts and did their duty well. Some 
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few deserted and fled for their own safety, foigetdog .their charges. 
There were few resident landlords and few land agents on the spot 
The villagers mostly consisted of cultivators and sub-proprietors— 
a substantial yeomanry in fiict — and they were the richest peasantry 
in all Bengal* 

Sir Richard Temple, assisted by Mr. Reynolds, Secretary to 
the Government of Bengal, and Mr. H. Beverley, Inspector-General 
of Jails, ascertained the precise mortality in several small areas, 
and, from the information thus obtained, prepared the following 
of the number of lives lost on the night of the cyclone on 
the mainland of Noikhdli : — 


Estimate of the Number of Persons drowned in NoAkh^I 

DURING THE CyCLONE OF THE 3IST OCTOBER 1876. 
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‘The boats, great and small, which constitute the only carriage 
in these tracts, and which fill the place of carts, were all lost on the 
night of the storm, having been jammed and wrecked, or carried 
inland and left high and dry. The NoikhfUf authorities were thus 
bereft of all resources for moving across the floods. In the case 
of Hddd Island this was very hard. By reason of the loss of all 
boats there were no means of crossing the Meghni to reach the 
survivors, who for three days at least were succourless. 

‘Most of the trees will recover, except the areca or betel-nut 
palms. These exist in great numbers, of which very many are 
broken, snapped off, as it were ; and much of the betel crop just 
being gathered was destroyed, though some part was saved. The 
country here is well wooded, but at present it has lost all verdure 
and silvan appearance ; it seems to have been stricken by a wither- 
ing winter, and wears a drab colour, with bare branches or dead 
leaves, or trunks contorted as if tom by some superhuman destruc- 
tive agency. Many trees tom up by the roots were carried away 
with the flood into the great river, and there remain as sunken trees, 
known to sailors as “ snags,” so dangerous to navigation. These 
“ snags,” extending over an expanse of water, look as if they had 
been set up by an enemy.’ 

The island of Sandwfp is of old formation, and the ground towards 
the centre is higher than near the shore. There the houses, ‘ instead 
of being scattered in little hamlets, are, towards the centre, collected 
into large villages, well protected by trees, and having large tanks, 
with high banks round them. Consequently, although towards the 
shores of the island the people were swept off exactly in the 
manner previously desaibed, yet towards the middle they for the 
most part escaped, as the wave was not relatively quite so high, and 
the trees afforded more protection, apparently checking the rapidity 
of the wave, and allowing the people a few minutes, during which 
they crowded on to the banks of the tanks, and so kept their heads 
above water. On the other hand, the storm-waves here came from 
the south, that is from seawards, and receding, left the tanks and 
other drinking water brackish (instead of being fresh, as was the case 
in Hdtii and also in Bikarganj), and thus caused the stagnant water 
remsuning after the wave had passed to become fetid. Cholera set 
in soon after the first disaster. On the 23d November there came 
a storm of wind and rain (thq^ ghost, as it is called, of the cyclone), 
suddenly lowering the temperature of the atmosphere, and sorely 
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chillmg the houseless people. This fresh misfortune aggravated the 
choleraic plague.’ 

Mr. Pellew gives the following account of the cyclone in Sandwip : 
— ’ The people in the villages on the south-western coast ytatfd 
that the inundation commenced with a wave at least six feet high, 
which burst over the land from the south-east Very shortly after- 
wards another wave, six feet higher,, came from Ae sou^-west 
These waves came suddenly, just like the bore, mounting up and 
curling over. The second wave is described as lifting the roofs of 
the houses, and whirling the contents— human beings, with furniture, 
etc. — violently outside. The mat walls, with their wooden posts, 
were swept away, the latter being either broken off short or wrested 
out of the ground. All this was done suddenly ; people described 
it as occurring in one second of time. Behind each wave the water 
did not (all again, but remained, so that after the second wave there 
was twelve feet of water over the land. 

* In the centre of the island the water came up less suddenly. 
The Government Pleader at Harishpur was taking refuge from the 
storm in his new office. Suddenly an alarm was raised that the 
water was coming. He got on the wooden dais, but the water im- 
mediately covered this. He then went up to his neck in water, 
along a raised path, to the bank of his tank, which is about twelve feet 
high. He told me that the rising of the water did not take longer 
than two minutes from first to last, and that he was only just in 
time. The bank of the tank was not more than ten yards from his 
office.’ 

In many villages whole families were swept away, and in some of 
the chan the entire population was destroyed. ‘ In the village of 
Neyimasti,’ writes Mr. Pellew, ‘one man was the sole survivor of 
thirteen ; four men were the survivors of a household of twenty-five. 
The women have perished in immense numbers. Most of the men 
who remain are wifeless. In Kangali Char the Sub-Inspector of 
Police found nothing but two wild buffaloes alive, and the corpses 
of men, cows, and buffaloes. In Char Maulavi, out of 177 P*opl®» 
137 died.’ 

For the first few days after the cyclone there wM several 
attempts at plundering, and great demoralisation prevailed among 
the low Muhammadan population. Men, in gangs and singly, 
armed with cudgels, bills, and hatchets, were, the Magistrate re- 
ported, wandering about the inundated tracts, and breaking open 
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and looting all they could lay their hands upon, whether under the 
care of owners or not This lawlessness was, however, rapidly sup- 
pressed; and the people soon returned to the sites of their former 
houses, and busied themselves in drying their grain and in saving 
what they could of their property. Throughout the devastated tracts 
'the demeanour of those who really bore the brunt of the storm 
was,' Sir Richard Temple states, 'marked by that enduring fortitude 
under suffering which distinguishes the native character.’ 

Immediately after the storm had passed away, reliefcentres were 
opened ; and the Lieutenant-Governor records in his Minute that 
after the first few hours of inevitable destruction, not a life, so far 
as he could learn, was lost from any preventive cause. ‘ Those 
who perished in that fatal instant of time passed suddenly beyond 
aid ; but those who then escaped are still sustained, or are sustaining 
themselves sufficiently well. The disaster, great though it be, has 
yet happened in the midst of plenty and of rural wealth. All around 
the fated and wasted area there are excellent crops and abundant 
stores. Those who have lost their agricultural wealth have still 
some left, and doubtless possess considerable credit.’ The relief- 
centres were therefore as much for guard as for relief— 'for the 
purpose of restoring order, of preventing confusion, of keeping 
rustic society together, of making every responsible person keep to 
his work, and of insuring that public confidence without which 
trade cannot quickly recover.’ 

As has already been stated, cholera set in soon after the cyclone 
had passed away. Although a large medical staff was immediately 
despatched to the District, the epidemic continued to rage to such 
an extent, that when Mr. Pellew visited the Sandwfp islands, the 
mortality from the plague threatened in some places to exceed that 
from the storm itself. The returns for thirty-three police-beats in 
South Sandwfp, with a population of 10,855 souis. gave the by 
drowning as 1063, whereas those from cholera in the same tract had 
by December 1876 amounted to 764. The pollution of the tanks 
and water-courses, both by the salt-water inundation and by the 
corpses of men and the carcases of cattle, added to the other evils 
rwulting from the cyclone ; while the stench from the dead tainting 
the air throughout the inundated tract aggravated the plague of 
cholera. Nearly all the scavenger animals— jackals, dogs, and 
even vultures— perished by the storm and the wave; and for 
weeks after the inundation the land was cover^ with the dead 
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bodies of men and cattle, preserved by the salt-water from npid 
decomposition. 

In his Minute dated the aist November 1876, the Lieutenant- 
Governor states that he is unable to suggest any protective measure 
against the recunence of so great a calamity ‘ The area to be 
protected is too great to be encompassed with protective works. If 
embankments became breached in such a storm, they would after- 
wards do more harm than good, for they would prevent or retard 
the running off and subsidence of the waters. Perhaps the people 
might build perches for themselves on platforms, on stilts, and the 
like ; but the trees which invariably surround the homesteads serve 
this purpose admirably, and it is to them that the survivors mainly 
owe their escape.’ 

The Cyclone in the Town of NoAkhAlI.— The following 
description is quoted from a report by the officiating Magistrate, 
Mr. R. Porch : — 

‘ Monday the 30th October broke cloudy and overcast, and 
drizzling rain kept falling from 10 a.m. till 1 p.m. ; from that time it 
continued overcast, with clouds constantly flying inland, and more 
clouds constantly gathering. The appearance of the sky seemed 
to indicate the probability of a cyclone or gale, or else bad weather. 
It looked threatening all day on the 31st ; and in the afternoon 
there were frequent showers, which settled into heavy rain as the 
evening set in. The wind was then blowing from the east, but later 
in the evening, at about 10 p.m., it blew hard from the north and 
north-east This fearful hurricane lasted all night till 4 a.m., 
when there was a lull for half-an-hour, and it blew again from the 
west Scores of the finest trees were uprooted and stretched their 
length, lying from north to south in a westerly direction. Every 
mud or mat building in the place fell similarly. Only one Deputy 
Collector’s cutcherry remained standing. All the jail wards, line 
buildings, and other public edifices, not built of brick, were blown 
down. All the trees were denuded of leaves, and their branches 
broken and scattered The town and neighbourhood looked as 
though it had been bombarded. 

* But this was not all. About half-past 4 a.m. loud ones were 
heard that the sea was rushing in ; the ** bore-roar*' was heard, and 
the great inundatiori came Sweeping over the whole country from 
the direction of the south-west. The women and children and 
respectable families on the north-east side took refuge in the cutcherry 
building. Those on the south-west fled to the tank-house and 
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to the other brick buildings in the neighbourhood; those on the 
north-west took shelter in the highest shops in the hdzdr ; those 
on the south-east were sheltered in the circuit house. Hundreds, 
mostly women, flocked into the town from the neighbouring villages.' 

Even at 7 o'clock on the morning of the ist November the water 
in the town hdzdr was 3} feet in depth, and the streets had the 
appearance of canals, with strong currents running north, canying 
along the broken fragments of houses and shops. 
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Apokrishta, or disgraced, Bidhn^ in Tip- 

AiSS^'lSmeri y a province of Chitting, 
III, axa ; Emigration of Maghs to Chitta- 
ma from, iz8, X19; Capture of, by the 
BngUih in 1834, 135; Emigration from 
Chittagong to, 143. 144: Portuguese 
Expedition against, in z6i^ 341, 343. 

Area of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, 17, 74 ; 
of Chittagong, xoo. 136, 161; of NoA- 
khAlf, 368 ; Tipp^, 356 ; HiU Tipperah, 
459 * 5 ^ 

Area under Cultivation in Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, 74, 75 ; in Chittagong. 161, 163 : 
in NoAkhAli, 395, 396; Tipperah, 393, 
394: Hill Tipperah, 50a. 

Aspects, General, of Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
33 ; of Chitt^ong, 134: of NoAkhAlf, 
849, 350 ; of lipperah, 361 ; of Hill Tip- 

Medial 

Association, The Chittagong, aiz, axa. 


AswAdiA chakUt 343. 
lApeaklnHi 
Qura n 


AtAr-murA peak 
AthAra-mura range and peaks 


ill Tipperah, 474. 

‘ ‘ inHiUTip- 


Aws rice crop in Chittagong^ X59, x6o, X85 
in NoAkhAi, 393. 396 ; in Tipperah, 391, 
4x6; inHiUTWah,5oa. 

Asimpur, township in NofikhAlf, 38d 

B 

Babupur karmnd in NoAkhAlf, 343. 
Badskdki uiSirdj tenure in NcAkluUf, 306. 
Badu DonA, river in NoAkhAli, asx. 
BAghkhAli, river in Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
97, 98. 

BAghkhAli, mart in Chittagong, xq8. 
B&chd, or garden-land, Rent of, in NoA- 
^.3x3. W ^ 

BAghmAiA In Tipperah, 4aa 
Baldik BrAhmans in Tipperah, 379. 

Baidya caste in Chitturong, X45 ; in NoA- 
khAli, 975 ; in Tipperah, 38a 
Baikunthpur fargoMd in NoAkhAli, 343. 
Baikimthpur in Tipperah, 44a. 
Baksnugar /oiyiM in HOI Tippendi, axa 
BAlAmmAza, police outpost in NoAkhAu, 333. 
Balance Sh^ Chittagong Hill Tracts,^, 
; Chittagong, 9x3; NoAkhAli. 331; 
‘ .498.499^ 


canal in NoAkhAlf, 954. 


97; Chitl 


Varieties of, in Hill Ttacts, 
Export of, from Itppenb, 493 ; from Hill 

,SStiA NoikhiU, *69^ >73. 

> 74 , ,77, ,8^ > 94 , 315, 3,4. 33 i\ 333 . 3 , 3 . 
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BhiHt or MfiW, homesteul land, Rent of, in 
Nodkhdll, 31^3x4* 

Bboldchang in Tipperah, 400. 

BhoUkut in Tippem, 3^. 

Bhuliid estate in NodUuu, 307, 308. 
Bhulud/afgaad in NodkhUf, a^, 298, 322, 

343. 

Bhulud, militaiy outpost of the Mughuls, in 
Nodkhdll, 2^ ; Battle at, in 1610 A.D., 
287, 288. 

Bidiibad fanmnd in NoAkhdU, 298. 
Bidydkut in Tipperah, '^3. 

Biff Fenny river.— ^ Bara Phenl. 

BiOUgang river in Tipperah, 363. 
BtlaSmmxcpargand in Tipperah. 44a. 
Bildisdrf Tang peak in Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, 24. 

BUs or Swamps.— 5 m Marshes. 

Bir Chandra, present RAjdof Hill Tipperah, 
469, 470, 471. 

Birds of the Hill Tracts. ^ ; of Nodkh&U, 
2^265 : of Hill Tipperah, 47^ 

Birth, Cemonies connected with, among 
the Hill Tribes. 46 ; in NodkhAli, 279. 
Bishdlghar tMdiid in Hill Tipperah, 517. 
Bishdlghar Hill pargand in Hill Tipperah, 

5x9* 

Bishu festival in Hill Tracts, 45. 

Blight in Chittagong, 184 ; in Nodkhdlf, 316, 
3x7 ; in Tipperah, 415, 416 ; in Hill Tip- 




number of. in Chittagong, 138; 
No^hdK, 270 ; Tipperah, 373. 

Bodlkhili Canal in Chittagong, 187. 

Boatmen, Chittagong, X30, 146, 147 , No&- 
khdlf, 256. 257. 

Boats in Chittagong Hill Tracts, 30, 31, 83, 

Bohmong The, in Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, 35, 36. 37, 39, w, 56, 102. 

Bombay, Export of noe from Chittagong to, 
189. 

Borddom mart in Chittagong Hill Tracts, 203. 

Bore, or tidal wave, The. in Nodkhdli, 253. 

Boring river in TipperaJi, 363. 

Bor-mura peak in HiU Tippmh, 474. 

Boro rice in Chittagong. 159, 160. 

Bosher Hdt in NoSchflf, 283. 

Boundaries of Chittagong Hill Tracts, 17 ; 
of Chittagong, ixo : of Nodkhdli, 238 ; of 
Tipperah, 356; of HiU Tipperah, 459, 

B 4 ^^bdrid Subdivision in Tipperah, 386, 

Biiliniub^ town in Tipperah, 363, 366, 
383, 386. 3B7. ,90, 43a. 449 ; lockrup, 435: 
(ti^)enaary, 453, 454* 

Brdhmans in Cmttagong, X45 ; in Nodkhdli, 
275 ; in Tipperah, 379 ; in Hill Ti|.perah, 


ij. The. in Chittagong, X47, 

149. X50 ; in Nodkhdli, 283 ; in Tii^>erah, 
381, 38a ; in HiU Tippwft 
BrdkmaBar land tenures in NodlihdU, 3x3. 
Brumdiaid embniikincnt in Chittagong, i3x. 


Buddhists in Chittagong HQl Tracts, 40^ 45, 
68, xoa ; in Chittagong, 137, 138, 139, 
X 43 . X 47 .x 5 x;inNodiJidli,a 70 .^. 
Burmah, Export of kingUslm' skins from 
Chittagong to, 133. 190, 370, 4x9. 
Burmese war. Cause of First, xx8-iao ; Con- 
duct of, xao, xai. 


Cachar, Raids into, by Haulonga, ao. 
Calcutta, Exports to, from Nodkhdli, 322 ; 

from Tipperah. 290, 39a. 4x9. 

Calcutta, impoits fromTippendi intOi 4au> 
Campbell's, Sir George, ^ucational Re- 
forms, Nodkhdli, 340. 

Canals in Chittagong, X07, 187 ; in Nodkhdli, 
254 ; in Tipperah, 365. 

5 m India-rubber. 


Caoutchouc. - 
Capital and Interest, Chittagong HUl Tracts, 
86. 87 ; Chittagong. 207, aoS ; Nodkhdli, 
328. 329 ; Tipperah, 424. 425 ; Hill Tip- 
perah, 509. 

Cute among Hill Tribes. 488. 


perah. 494. 495. 

Cattle, Chituwong, xaa ; Nodkhdli, 258, aM, 
302, 303 ; 'Tipperah. 368, 369, 390 ; Hill 
Tippersih. 478, 501, coc. 

Cattle disease in Nodkhdli. 347, 348; in 
Tipperah, 450, 451. 

Census. Attempts to take, in HiU Tipperah, 
480, 481. 

Census, Experimental, in Chittagong in X869, 
Results of. 151. 

Census of 1^2, Chittagong HiU Tracts, M- 
38; Chittagong, 133, isr. lu, 153, 183; 


38 ; Chittagong, 133, isr. lu, 153, 103 \ 
Nodkhdli, 267, 283 ; Tipperah, ^i, 37a. 
Cereal Crops, Chittagong Hill Tracis, 71 ; 
CliittMong, XU, x6o, x6x ; Nodkhdli, 291, 
292 ; Tipperah, 39a 

Ceremonies of HillTribes, 40, 4X^, 4^4*. 

5a. S 3 . 55. 56. 59 . * 05 - . 

C 4 ses. Ilkgar- 5 M/fdfnfdi. 

Cession of Bengal to the British in X765, 
427. 

Ceylon. Export of rice from Chittagong to. 
189. 

ChdJmd river In Hill Tipperah, 47s 


Chaitdkdndl in Tipperah; 283. 
Chak-bdrifr-Dighi in Kumilld, 


SB*. 


Chakirid vUla^ and tkdnd in Chittagong, 
X36, X44. X53, X76, 2x6, 2 ^ 

Chakxnda, a Mil-tribe. 33. 36. 37. 43M9. M, 
90, 9X, xoa, 14a ; imiwgratkm of, kilo HiU 

Ck^Stfvt imierieiiitfes in Chlttnfaag, 
179 ; in Nodkhdli, 313* 

Chdkti mart In Chittagong. M9. ^ 

Champdrmuid peak in HIU TipperMi, 474- 
Chancidls in Tipperah. 381. 

! Cbandanpur mart in ChittJUEoiig» X99. 

; Clianddagdon fargamd in Tipperah, 443. 
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aiaiidi 4 /ihf»iinNoAkliA]f, 23 ^^ Chittagono DiSTRicr-iawiilww^ 

Gkdndind n^aii land tenures in ModkhAU. 199-131 ; Embankments. 131, 13a : Drain- 

31a. Bn lines. Marsh reclamation, etc.. 139 ; 

Chandinith peak.— iSsr Sitdkund. Minerals, 1^. 133 ; Fene Natune. 133 ; 

rhSnrikhAM river in Chittagong. 199 ; canal. Population Censusof iBtb , its agencies and 

187. results, 133-136 ; Classification accordina 

ChkndpurAld/in llpperah, 365. tosex,reliSon,andage.i37. 138; Ethnicd 

ChAndpur, town in Tippenh, ^S6, 49a Division 01 the people, 138-141 ; Hill THbes 

ChandragiuiA village, formerly administra- and Races, 149, 143 ; Emigration and Im- 

tive headquarters of the Chittagong Hill migration, 143, 1^ ; List of Castes, 115- 

Tracts. 99, 97, 84, 903. 147 ** Religious division of the people 

Chandrandth Hill.— 5 m SitAkund. 147-150 Chittagong town. 150. 151; 

ChandranAth. village in Chittagong, 153. Cox’s BAxAr, 159, 153 ; Minor towns and 

ChanduriA. in Tippereh, 49a villages, 153, 154 ; Puces of historical in- 

Changes in Jurisdiction in l^perah. 356. terest. 154; Material condition of the 
Changes in river-courses. Tipikrah. 369 ; pMple, 154, 155 ; Their character, 153, 156 ; 

Hill Tippereh, 475. Dress and ornamenU, 157; Dwdlings. 

ChAnta. in Tlpperah, ^ furniture, and food, 158, 159 ; Agriculture— 

ChantAr M in Tipperan, 369. Principal crops, 159 ; Rice cultivation, 160. 

ChAprAsi kkdl in NoAkhAlf, 93a i6x ; Cultivated area, and out-turn of 

Char Baredhali, township in NoAkhAU, 985. crops, x6i. 169 ; Condition of the peasant- 

Char BuhetA, do. do.. 986. ry, 169; Domestic animals and agricultural 

Char ChAndiye, do. do., 985. implements, 169. 163 ; Wages and prices. 

CharDarvesn, do. do.. 285. 163; Weights and Measures, 163, 161; 

Char GAji, do. do., 985. Landless day-labourers, and spare land. 

Char HAcAri, do. do.. 285. X64 ; Landtenures— Early settlements, 164 ; 

Char KAnkn&, do. do.. 985. TVrr^, 166-169; NoAbAdTAluks, 169-174; 

Char Ijikshml, do. do., 285. the Jaynagar ^ute. 174, 175 ; 

Char MausA, do. do.. 286. Estates, 175, 176 ; Freehold Estates, 170, 

Char PArlnti. do. do., 985. 177; Intermediate tenures. 178. 179; 

Char PhakirA, do. do., 985. Rates of rent, 179, 180; Illegal cesses. 

Char RAjrAjeswar, in Tippereh, 383. x8o-x89 ; Kiumn^s, 189, 183 ; Matdbars, 

Character of the people. Chitt^ong, 155, or villa^ headmen, 183 ; Manure, irriga- 

156. tion, etc., 183. 184; Natural calamities, 

ChaipAtA in NoAkhAlf, Factory at, 947. 988. Famines, etc., x^, 185; Roads and 

CharpAtA fargand in Tipperah, 443. means of Communication, 185-187 ; 

ChattagrAm, name of Chittagong, 109. Manufactures and Manufacturing cusses, 

Chaudkar(s, or village head-men in Chitta- 187, 188 ; Commerce and Trade, 188-190 ; 

gong, 1x6. Port Statistics, ipx-x93 ; River traffic, 193- 

Chaukidtirs, or village police, Chittagong, 199 ; Cotton cultivation in Hill Tracts, 

133, 183, 916-9x8 : NoAkhAlf, 989, 339, £ 99 -^ 03 : Exports of cotton from the Hill 

334 ; Tipperah. 433. 434, 449. iWts, 903 ; Tobacco cultivation in the 

Chaumahanf mart in NoAkhAlf, 983. Hill Tracts, 904-907 ; Capital and Interest, 

Chaumunf mart in Chittagong, 198. 907, 908 ; Tea indust^ in Chittagong, 

Chauphu peak in Hill Tipperah, 474. 9o8'9Xx ; Local Institutions, 9xx, 9X9 ; In- 

ChhAcpilnAiyA tkdnd in NoAkhAlf, 938, 349, comes and Income-tax, axa; Revenue and 

413, 4x4. 439, 434, 441. Expenditure, 9X9 ; Balance-sheet for X870- 

ClmArat KAndi, township in NoAkhAlf, 985. 71, 913 ; Land-tax, 9x4 ; Customs Deport- 

Children under Twelve.— 5 m Age. ment, 2x5 ; Mimsterial, Civil, and Revenue 

Chillies, Export of, from Tipperah to Cal- Courts, 9x5 : Rent law, 916 ; Police Stat- 

cutta, 39a istics, 9x6-918 ; Criminal classes and Jail 

China, Export of kingfishers' skins to. from Sutistics, 9x8, 9x9 ,* Educational Sutistics. 

Chittagong. 190. 9x9-999 ; Postal and Teleglraph Statistics, 

Chingrf river in Chittagong Hill Tracts, 993, 994; Administrative divisions. 995, 

95. 99. 990 ; Climate and Meteorological Statis- 

Chitosf town la Tippereh, 366. 4aa tics, 996, 997 ; Earthquake in 1769, 997, 

Chittagong District— 998 ; Vital Sutistics. 298, 299 ; Endemic 

Geographical Situation, Area, and and Epidemic diseases-, 299-931 ; Indigen- 

Boum&ries. 109, no ; Early History, no- ous Medicines, 231, 939 ; Fairs and Rmigi- 

114 : Histonr under British rule. xi4pxai; ous gatherings, 939. 233 ; Charitable Dis- 

Mutiny of 1857, 191-194 ; Jurisdiction and pensary, 933. 

Physic Aspects, 194; Hills. 194. 195; River Chittagong Hill Tracts— 

System, 195-197 ; Cmials, etc.. 197 ; Deaths Geographical Situation, Area, and 
by drowning, 197, 198 ; Ferries, 198. 199 ; Boundaries, 17, 18 ; History : Raids by 

River traffic, 199 ; Fbberies and Fishes, Hill Tdbes, x8-ao ; LushAi Expedition. 




NOAKHAlI, TIPPERAH, and hill TIPPSRAH. $37 

Chittagono Hill 

go, ai ; Juriidictlcm and Sepanuion of 
the HIU Tractt iirom the Region Dla- 
tiiet, at, aa; General Aspecu of the 
Country, 0*04; Monntaini, 24, as: 

Rime, as. a6: Ifte. a 6 , Wver 
TniBc. 97. 98; Fisheries and Marsh 
cultivation, 90 ; Lines of Drainage. 98, 99 ; 

Minemls, 99; Forest produce, 99-33 ; 

Feree Natur®, 33, 34: population, esU- 
mated, to i86a, 34. 35 : Census of 187a, 

M, 36; Distribution of population, 36; 

GassiScation according to sex, religion, 
and ace, 36, 37 i Ethnical division, 37, 38 ; 

Hill tnb^ their ceremonies and customs; 
the Khyoungth*!, 3943 i the Chal^, 43- 
49 j theToungthis, 49 -S«i the Tiopetahs, 

Si-S 3 i the Kumis, »s 6 ; the Mros, rf, 

S7:the Khyengs, toJogU (Bmiugis), 
wd PUnkhos, 57-59 i the Lu*^ « 

KiAfa , s»^s; the Shendus, ej, 66 ; 

Irnmlmtion and Emigration, 6M8 ; Re- 
lieious divisions of the people, 68 ; Places 
of interest. 68. 69 ; Material condition of 
the people— dress, dwellings, food, etc., 

69-71 ; Agriculture : Cereals, 71 ; Green 
crops, fibres, etc., 71, 7a ; 7^® method of 
culUvation, 7974 ; CulUvated owl- 
turn and value 01 crops, 74' 75 J Condition 
of the cultivators, 75 ; Domestic animals 


Tlpperah, 48a, 49}. 

Churimain peak inHill Tippenh, 474. 

Chunti in lipperah, 384. 

Oimate of Chittagong Hill Tracts, too. m; 
of ChittMong, 996. 997; of NoA^, 
^S; of T?reetah, 386. 447. 44*! Hffl 

ClotfT’htouLdiure of, in Chittagong, 187 i 
in Nodkhdli, 847, a88, gar ; in Tlpperdi, 
4X9. 

Coal in Chittagong Hill Tracts, 09 ; In Hill 
Tipperah, 477. 

Cochin, Export of Rice from Chittagong to, 

Com-nuts, NoAkhAli, cultivation of, 994 ; 
export of, 399, 397, 398; Tipperah, ex- 
port of. 493. 

Comillah.— KumillA. 

Commerce and Trade, Chhtagong Hiu 
Tracts, 84; Chittagong. 188-190: 
kh&li, 391-394; Tipperah, 419-424! HIU 
Tipperah, 508, 509. 

Communication, Means of, Chittagong HUl 
Tracts. 83; Chittagong, *8S-i®7: 

t • itj Mwm auQ • Hill 


Ul MIC , — - 

and agricultural implements, 75 ; Wages 
and pnees, 75, 76 ; Weights and M wures, 
77; Landless day-labourers and spore 
land, 77; the Plough-cultivation move- 
ment, 78, 79; Plough-cultivation Settle- 
ments. Foi?st-land settlements. 

80, 81 ; and other tenures, 81, 

89; Rates of Rent, Manure, etc.. 8a; 
Natural calamities, etc., 89, 83; Roads, 
etc., 83; Manufactures, 83: Trade and 
comm^ce. 84-86; Capital and Interest. 
86, 87 ; Tea industry, 87, 88 ; Adminis- 
trative history, 88-95 ; Revenue and Ex- 
penditure, 95. 9* ! hheel for 

186667, 96: v\ 

and Couru, 98 : Police Siausnes, 98. 99 
Educational Sutistics, 99, 100: Postal 
and Teieginph Statistics, too, loi ; Ad- 
ministratlve divisions, roi, loa ; Cliinaie, 
temperature, and rainfall, * V**®* 

StatUtics. 104; Diseases and indigenous 
medicines, 104 ; Fairs and religious gathw- 
ings, 104-106 ; Cotton and Tobacco culti- 
vatkm, etc., 199-207. 

alS3Sl|KllL.4h4d,chirfj^ 

and administrative head-quarten of Chit- 
tagong District, I09i **S» **5* 

199. 190. *93* *99. 20® “3* 

994. 995, ^ . 947. 

Cholera- 



103, 104; 

NoAkhili. .. - . . — 


khdli, 3x9, 390 ; Tipperah, 417, 418 ; HIU 
Tipper^, 507. 

Compiinyganj, town in NoAkball, 366, 490 ; 
Ferry, 363, 364 

Condition of the People, Material, Chitlti- 
gong Hill Tracts. 69 ; Chittagong, iu> 
I55; NookhAli, 989, 990; Tipperah. 387. 
388 ; Hill Tipperah, 4^. 500^ _ , , 

Constitution of Hill Tipperah, PoUticali 
460-463. 

Cotton, Chittagong Hill Tracts, export of| 
38, 84, 85, 903 ; cultivation of, a8^i, 73* 
74. 75. 03. 199-909 ; prices of. 70. W 

303 ; tax on, 31 : Chittagong, export of, 
303 ; prices of, 163, 90a : NoAknIUi, li^ 
port of, 956. 393 ; Tipperah, cultivatton of, 
361 ; import of, 490 : Hill Tipperah, ex- 
port of, 508, sir, 5x3. 

Cotton, European, import of, into No&khAli, 
397i 398. 

Cmirt awards Esutes In Nodkhdll, 319. 
Courts in Chittafong Hill 'Dacts, 98; la 
Cliiuagong, ais : m Noto^f. 33^ ^ 
Tippenh, 430, 433; In HUl Tipperah, 

Cox's Suir 'iiibdivtoion, Chittagong HIU 
Tncu, lei, 134. 136 ! Chittagong, aas, 
996. 

Cox’s BAxAr, town in Chittagong. 136. 

159. 153. *90. 316, 990 ; nilni of old fort 

cSti wj" Account of the. given by the Phnk- 

Crime among the HUl Tribes, 48, 69 ; In 

CrimindOisS^cIS^rOT^ Tkicu, 99 ; 
Chittagong, ai8rNo4khAU, 334, 3^i 
Tipperah, 434 ; HUl Tipperah, 514, 5*5* 
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OlffliiMl duMi, ChitlacoqE, ax8; Noir 

CrDpi.-%Tilla£& 

Colthatlon.— ^MTlUtge. 

^ ' Chittagong Hill 
i 62 iSo 3 th^i, 
^pperah, 395, 396, 

Ciiiaoitis.— 5«'C( ' ^ 

Cjelonei in Chiti 


Tlmctt, 7S; < 


^onei in Chittagong, 184 ; in NoAkh&li. 
Vf gx^The Cyclone ol 1876 in N08- 
khili^ppendii, pp. 535-532. 


Dacca, Import of dried fish from Chittagong 
into, 13a 

DdfidMin NoAkhdli, 248, 330, 335 ; in Tip- 

D^Smi^tn^oikhaU, 


u, 9 <a 


pikfiUi river in Upperah. 3&, 363. 

Dakihin Shfibbdspur island, 339, 331. 

Dakshin ShAhbAxpor parganixii. NoiUchdli, 

D^iSiin Shfihpur fargand In TIpperah, 443. 

Dfilfing, name of the Laihfii tribe, 7.1/. 

DanAgodhfi in Tipperah, 420. 

XAxOxkpargand hi NodkhAli, 343. 

D 4 ot Uses of, to the hill-men, 75. 

Dar 4 kHmdm land tenures in Chittagong 
HUlThicts,8a. ^ “ 

Dar 4 iird land tenures in Tipperah, 409. 

Dar^imdm land tenures in Chittagong, 178. 

Darfaini land tenures in Chittagong, 178 : 
inlfi^hilf, 308. 

Dar^kikmi idiuks in NoAkhAlf, 309. 

Dar-idlmk land tenures in Chittagong, 178. 

Dhr 4 aHd land tenure in Chitta^ng, 178. 

Daifaafcti man in Chittagong, lA, 

Darilbdsu /a/pd in Tipperah, 356. 

DAudkdndi tkdttd in TippeiS, 43a, 434, 
441 ; dispensary at, 453. W 

D 4 fidpur/amad in Tipperah, 443. 

Daulatpur (Tape) ^mmd in Tipperah, 443. 

Day-labourers in Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
76. 77 J Chittagong, 163 ; in No 4 kh 4 li. 
075 : in Tipperah, 396 ; in HUl Tipperah, 

Dumb, Number of. in Chittagong, 
138 ; in NoAkh&li. 370 ; in Tipperah, 373. 

Deaths from Drowning in Chittagong Hill 
L" Chittagong, 197. 138; in 
NodkhAli, 356 ; In Tipperah, 361. 

Deaths from wild beasts and srake-bite, 
Chitti^ng HiU Tracts, 34^: Chittagong. 
iM ; NoiSh^i, 359, 265 ;T'ippcrah, 370. 

DtMiar knd tenure in NoAkhalf, 313 ; in 
Tipperah, 410. 

Settlement, Chittagong, 166; 
NoAkhAli, 304, 306. 

Donfiglri bAadr in Chittagong HiU IVacts, 

DemAgiri falls, 35. 

Density of populaUon, Chittagong HUl 


hip i 

Dharma SAgar tank in KumiUA, 385. 
Dharm Baksh KhAn, RAjA, head of 
ChakmAs, 93. 


Deo river in HUl Tipperah, 47^ 
DevatAr-muti range and pw in HUl Tip- 

DhAmti in Tipperah. 383. 

DhAngars in Cnittagong, 143, 309. 
Dhania-maniA, poUce outpost in NoAkhAli, 
33 >* 

Dharnaandal in Tipperah, 384. 

Dluumapur, township in hfoAkhAU, 384, 985. 

the 

Dinldi fargand in NoAkhAlf, 344. 

DilAl RAjA of Sandurlp, a noted^rate, a4a 
Diluvion.— .Ser Alluvion. 

Diseases in Chit^ong HiU Tracts, 49, 50, 
fiSi XP3, X04 ; in Chittagong, 239-331 ; in 
NoAkhAli, 346. 347; In 'fipperah, 449, 
450 ; in HiU Tipperah, 519, 59a 
Dispensaries in Chittagong, 193, 933 ; in 
S********' 3?* ! •" Tipperah, 453. 454 ; in 
HUl Tipperah, 531, 593. 

Distribution of population in Chittagong 
HiU Tracts, 36-^ 

Diwdnst or heads of tribes in the HiU Tracts, 

45.89. 

DolAJari peak in HiU Tipperah, 474. 

Dolu river in Chittagong, xs 6 , 197. 

Domestic Animals, Chittagong HiU Tracts, 
Chittagong, x6a; NoAkhAli, 999; 
ipperah, 396; Hill Tipperah 
Drainage, Lines of, Chitt^ong 



of HIU T^, 41, 49, so, SI. ss. w, 
6 $, 69 ; in Tipped, 387, ,88 ; m HUl 

^pper^, 489 , 49 i. 4 j» 

D^so^^^Bjjrople in Chittagong, 157, 187 ; 

Drought in Chii^ong, 184 ; in NoAkhAU, 
318 ; in Tipperah, 415, 

Drowning, Deaths from.— Deaths. 
Drugs, Indigenous, Chittagong Hill Tracts. 
104; Chittagong, 931, 939; NoAkhAli, 
348. 349 ; Tippoah, 451, 45a ; HUl Tip- 
perah, 590, 591. 

Drung river in Chittagong HiU Tracts, 97. 
DulAhAsarA, poUce outpost in Chittsigoiig, 

2 X6. 

DuWdispenauy, 453,45.. 

DulAi pargand in ^perah, 44a 
DulAi river in Hill Tipperah, 475. 

Dumb, Number of.— Deaf. 

DumrA Falls on the Gumti, 475. 

DurgApur DAudkAndi, fargamd in Tipperah, 

DurgApur (Tappe), fargand in Tipperah, 

Dwe&ngs, Chittagong HUl Tracts, 

Chittr “ 


70; ^ttagong, 158; NoSihiSSl 
990, 991 ; Tipperah, 387, jB 8 ; HiU Tip- 
perah. coa 

D^ in Chittagong HUl Tracts^ 33. 
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£ 


EidMM, (owndiip in NoikUU, aSb 
Etftbquake in NoikUU, A.a 1769. «7. 

Statistics, CStittagoaB HDl 
•nacts, M. *»: 

Notthiii. 337-34* i Tippeiafi, 43S. 43^ 

Eleplutnts in Chittagong HiU Tra^. 9$. 96, 
33, 63 ; in Chittagong, 133 : “» TlppoM, 
^ i in HiU Tippeiah, 473. 474. 47*. 


479. SO?. SW. 3*3-. 
HUotganjinTipjp^, 

Embankinents, Chittag..... . 

khill, 954, ass : Tipperah, 364. fS- 
Emimtioa ftiid Immigration, Cnitu 
Hffl Tiacts, SI. fiM*: O' 


ICMS, 420. 

ittagong, 131, 13a ; Noa- 


littagong 


119. 135. *43. 
974 . »7Si Tir 



Enimta^’^iagong, 999, 930 : NwUthili, 
- 347 : Tipper*, 449. 4 SP-St* ““ 


Famineof 1866, inChittanag, 163, 184; in 
NoAkhAU, 318 : in HIU Ttnpciah, 507. 
Fainlnc Warnings, NoAkUUi, 318, 319 ; Tl^ 

P®*. 4*®^ . ^ ,01. 

FarAdmigar, headquaittrt of Flieni Sub* 

Fi^sis In 977, 978 ; inTippetah, 

^ualchAbad pargand In Tipperih, ^3. 
.i'arasganj po^ce outnost in Roai^. 333> 
Femws, Number of— to. 

Fera Nntur®, Chittagong Hill Tri^, » 
34 ; Chittagong, 133 ; NoAkl^, W-aW I 
^pperah, 370 ; Hill Tipperah, 

Ferries, Chittagong, laS, 199; NoAkhall, 


Enhancement of rent, Chittagong, 162 ; 
NoAkh&K, 997 . 398 . 309 . 3*5 i Tipperah, 

E^^cs, Chittagong, 930 , 931 ; N^hAU, 
347 ; Tipper^, 4 S 0 *-^^^ Diseases 
and Cholera. 

Era of the Hill Tipperah State. 47J^ 

Estates, Number or, Chittagong HillTrMts, 
98 ; Chittagong, 214 ; Noakhill, 33 a ; Tip- 
pett, 499 , 43^ . 

Ethnical Division of the people, Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, 37 . 38 ; Chittagong, 138 -^ ; 
NoAkhWI, 971 - 973 ; Tipperah. 374-376; 

Et*liadpur?Simpur MachhuAkhAl,/fi>y<rad 

Ex^iSoT^aiim the RAjA of ArAkAn in 
1664-65 A.D., III-1X4- . 

Eipeditions against the LushAis, 90 , 91 , 04, 

E^ditm, “"S: 

Chittagong, aia, 213 ; NoAkhAll, 331, 332 t 

Eroi^aiitlSo^ Hill Tracts, a8,^-86 ; 

*^ittagong, 130 . * 33 . *54- 
194 . 196 - 199 . s»7. * NotthAll, 256 . 

999 . 994 , 399 , \i 5 - 3 * 7 ; Tipp^. 4 * 9 . 4*1. 
^ ^ ; Hill Tipperah, 508 , 5**. S*3- 


Factories in NoAkhAlf, 947, 988. 

415; HiUTi — 

Family 


^ Chittagong. 128. 199 ; NoAkhAlf, 
*53' *54* 3*° ! Tipperah, 363, 364. 

Festivals of Hill Tnbes, 41. 4Si 59. 6*, 49>> 

Fibres, Chittsigong Hill Tracts. 71; Chitta- 
gong, 159; Tipperah, 390 .— Jute. 

Firinghf DAzAr in Chittagong, 113* 

Firinghisin Chittagong, 139. i47. *48. *49: 
in Hill Tipperah, 495- 

Fiscal Divisions, NoAkhAH, 343-345 • Tip- 
perah. 44*-447 ; Hill Tipperah. 51^ 

Fisheries in Chittagong, 199. 130 , in NoA- 
khAK, 257 ; in Hill Tipp«ah, 470. 

Fishes, Chittagong Hill 
Chittagong, 130. 131 ; NoAkWli, • 

Tipperah, 367 , H»ll Tipperah, 48a 

Fishing Castes '“'d Communite, Oil^- 
gong. 130. 143. 146. 147 ; 

297 ; Tippcran, 366, 381 ; Hill Tipperah, 

Fi&.Modesof. ChitWRong HlUT^i. 


Family tax in 


. 593; 

a Tipperah, 509. 


tipperah. 47®. rWiu. 

kh&U, : 


Flood's, Chittagong Hill Tracts, 83 ; ChUja- 
gon^ 184 : NoilkhAW, 317, 31®. 3«9: ^Ip- 

FwTof t2e pwpte? (fjilttagong^ JRtSi* * 
jo; Chitiawng. isj. iS9. **. 

*79, aoi i Tipperah, 377. 3*7. S**. 3*9 . 
Hill Tipperah, 47?. 499. S«>. 

Foreign landlords, ^hitugong HiU 
83: aniagong, i8s: NoikhiU, 319. 

fJKIS’^M in autagong HIU 

Fwert* ftoduce in Chittagong HIU TraeUi 
97, 29-33 ; in Hill Tipp«r»h. 5*^ ^ 

FowtsT Chittagong, 13a; Tipperah, 368, 

F^Old, in Tlppei^. 3S9. 3*» . 

Freehold EsUtes m Chitting. ,7®. I77. 

Frontier Une oMndia, TipjwjAj.^ 

Frontier PoUce Forte in the HlUTrifU, tot. 

103. , - 

Fruits of Tipperah, 38a 

Funeral Ceremoniei of HIU TWe^, 43. 

Furniture, Chittagonj|^ ^ T^^ 
Chittagong, 158; NoAkhAU, 991. *»P- 
perah, 388. 
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GAcfahui, township in NoAkh^l. 286. 

Oabiri embankment in Chittoffone, 131. 
Gunes of the HiU Tribes. 70. 91. 
QtndAmM dikes, The, in Chittagong, 131. 
GandAmM village in Chittagong, 131, 144. 
OangAnkandal in Tippcrah, 443. 

Garamdiori hili in MAskhAi hland, 125. 

Chittagong Hill Tracts, a8. 3a. 
to, to, 85, 86; HiUTippeiah, 512, 513. 
GaijaniA, police outpost in Chittagong, 216. 
Qat a i A rh ar UriA, township in NoShAli, 285. 
GanripaiA town and /Adad in Tipperah. 366, 

GimtA^'^^^ip of, by HIU Tribes, 40, 

o&j&r formation, Chittagong Hill 
l^ts, 24: Chittagong, 124, 125, 13a; 
Tipperah, 361 ; HiilTippemh, 473. 
GhAtwAl caste in Chittagong, 145, 
GA/exported to Calcutta from NoAkhAH,3aa. 
OhosA UAgh chakU in NoAkhAlf, 344. 

Girls' Schools in Chittagong, 221, 222 ; in 
NpAkhAlf, 338. 339 341; in Tipperah, 438. 
Gobindpur /er^nad in Tipperah, 443. 
Gokama canal in Tipperah, 36c. 

Oomati.— Qumtl. 

GopAlnagor, fargand in Tipperah, 443. 
GopAlnagar (Tappa), pargand in Tipperah. 

G^^pur Mlnanagar pargand, NoAkhAU, 

G^idH, or pasture-leases, in NoAkhAlf, 313. 
(hung, or head-boy of the village, 43. 
Grass-land Settlements in Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, 80b 81, 82. 

Green Crops, Chittagong Hill Tracts, 71 ; 
Chittagrag, 159 ; NoAkhAU, 292, 293, 294 ; 


Harish Chandra, lUUA, Chief of the Chak- 
mAs, 102, 14a. 

H^pur, town^ip in NoAkhAU, 286. 

HarlA hill in Chittagong, zat 
HAthAsAri village and tkdnd in Chittagong, 


136. Z53. Z76, ai6, 225. 
HASA Island, NoAl^ 


* 38 . *39. as*. aS3. 


HatiA river in NoAkhAlf, 250, 251, 257. 

HAtiA tkdnd in NoAkh^, a^ 273, 285, 

Haulongs, clan of LushAis, Raid by, 19, ao ; 
number of, 6a 

ffdwdia (hdold) land tenures in NoAkhAU, 
309-3x1 ; in Tipperah, 403. 

Hdtdrt, military tenure in NoAkhAU, 247. 
Headquarters.— Administrative. 

Hemp in Tipperah, 39a 
Hill Tippekah State— 

Geographical Situation, Area, and 
Boundaries, 459, 460 ; Political Constitu- 
tion, 460-463; History, 463-470 ; Ihe pre- 


tion, 460-463; Histo^, 463-470; Ihe pre- 
sent KAjA, 470-472 ; General Aspect of the 
Country, 47a, 473 ; Hill System, 473, 474 ; 
River System, 474-476; Fisheries and 
Marshes, 476; Lines of Drainage and 
Minerals, 477 ; Jungle Produce, 477, 478 ; 
Fersc Naturre, 478-^ ; Population— Fail- 
ure of Census operations, 480, 481; Esti- 
mate of population, 481; Ethnical Division 


Oiittagtmg, 159 ; NoAkhAU, 292, 293. 294 ; 
^Tippendi, 39a 
Gumdtktds in Chittagong, 18a. 

W 3®*’ 3®S' 475- 

OunAnandi pargand in Tipperah, 443. 
OurkhAs in Chittagong Hill Tracts, 37, 67, 
68, 102 ; Hill Tippi^, 5161 


Habits of the People.— 5 m Ceremonies and 
Condition. 

HAJfganJ town and tkdnd in Tipperah, 366, 
398, 420, 43a, 441. 

township in NoAkhAU, 286. 
HajdAvlver in Chittagong. 126, lao. 
HailntAmArA in the Chittagong HUl Tracts, 
Teak-plantations at, 30. 

Hallams, a hill-tribe, 482. 

HAoiA river in HUl Tipperah. 475. 

HArami^ township in NoAkh^ 286. 
HamnI, township in NoAkhAU, 285. 
HArbAng, poUce outpost in Chittagong, 2161 
Haripur BeJurA /digued in Tipperah, 443. 


Vocabulary of the Tippe^ and LushAl 
languages, 489, 490; Manipurfs, 401; Re- 
ligious Festivals, 491, 49a; Immigration 
and Emigration. 4^494; Castes, 494, 
495 ; Religious division of the people of 
the Plains, 495 ; AgartnlA, the capital of 
the State, 495-497 ; KailAshar ana UdAl- 
pur villages, y497 ; Places of Historical in- 
terest— Old Ai^alA, 4^, 498 ; Old UdAl- 
pw, 498, 499 ; Material condition of the 


501, 50a ; Area and Out-turn of Crops, 
5^ ; Condition of the peasantry, 50a, 503 ; 
Spare land, 503 ; Domestic Animals, 503, 
504; Agricultural Implemenu, Wages, 
and Prices, Weights and Measures, 504 ; 
Landless Day-labourers, 504, m ; Land 
Tenures, 505. 506: Rates of Rent, 506; 
Manure rpL, NAlural Calamities, 

g ; Roads, C07 ; Commerce and Tirnde, 
, 509; Ca^tal and Interest, 509; 
renue Administration, 509-513 ; Comn 
of Justice, 513-515 ; the RAjA's mUitaiy 
fores, 515*517 : raice and Jail Statistics, 
517, 518; Educational Statistics, 518: 
Administrative and Fiscal Divisions, <18, 
519 ; Gimate, Temperature, and Rainndl, 


NOAKHAU, TIPPEXAH, and hill nPPERAH. S4I 


CUtMfong HUITiaets, w 46 ; inOUttiF 
nmr, 14a, 143; In NoaUU, 873, tn, 
m fippenh, 3:4^; in Hill 


Ittagong HIU TtaMU, 84, 95 ; Chit- 
iH^ong, 484. X85; Noikhill, 330; Tip- 

36, 37, a, 108 ; Chittagoiv, 130, 137, 

^ppenh, W3. 361, 306, 433, 4; 

Hiit^ of CUtuijpnK^ HIU Truu, 18 ; of 
ChittAgoj^, 110-124 : of NoAkh^f, 239- 
24B ; (a iTpperah, 357-360; of Hill iTp- 




the Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
4 ^ 

Holdiim.— Cultivators. 

HomndoAd faraand in Tipperah, 443. 444. 
Hospital at ChittagoM, 193. 

Houses, Number of: Chitta^ng Hill Tracts, 
35. 102 ; Chittagong, 133, 136 ; Nodkhdli, 
208, 269 ; Tipperah, 37a ; Hill Tipperah. 
481. 

Houses of the people— 5 m Dwellings. 
Husbandmen.— 5 m Cultivators. 


I 


Ibrdhimpur, fargand in Tipperah, 444. 
Ibiihimpur, town in Tipperah, 381 
IbiAhimpur (Tf^ppa), pargand m Tipperah, 


Ichflundti 


.* 7 « 


river in Chittagong Hill Tracts, 


Idiots. Number of, Chittagong, 137 ; Noi- 
khdli, 290 ; Tipp^, 373. 

IkHmdm land tenures in the Hill Tracts, 
8a ; in Chittagong, 178. 
ijdads in Chittagong, 179 ; Nodkhdll, 3x2, 
313 ; Tipperah. 401, 409. 41a 
Illegal Cesses : Chittagong, x8o-x8a ; No 4 - 
khdU, 315, 316 ; Tipperah, 4x1. 41a. 
Immigration.— 5 m Emimtion. 

Implements, Agricultural— 5 ^e Agricultural 
Iroporu : Chittagong Hill Tracu, a8, 84- 

^7 

^!p«nh. 50 e',so 9 . 

Inoomes and income-tax : Chittagong, axa ; 

Nodkhdli, 329 : Tipperah, ^ 
India-rubber in Chittagong Hill Tracts, 28, 

Cultivation and varieties of, 
Cbhtagoog Hill Tracts, 71, 73 * 74 1' Tip- 
perah, 390 

ImUgenous Dnms.— 5 m Drags. 

Indigo Cnltivauon in Tipperah, 425, 42^ 
Indnnanr paagand In HUl Tipperah, exp. 
Infirms, Number of, Cbitti^ng, 137 ; Nod^ 
khdU, 2703 271 ; TIpperab, 373- 


Number or Chlitnioin. : No*. 

Inundations.— 5 ^ Floods. 

Invasion of Tipperah by Lushdis in i860b ipi 

Invasions of Hill Tipperah by Musalmdns, 

Iron in Tipperah, 368, 4x8. 

Irrigation. Chittagong Hili Tracts. a8; 

name given to Chittagong town by Umed 
Khdn, X13. 

Islands, Pargand in NoakhdU consisting of. 

344. 


J 


Tdfar Uiidl pargand in Tipperah, 444. 
jofardbdd, or Lohdghar. paigan^n Tip* 
pcrah, 444. 

Jdtarmj, town in Tipperah, 363, 266, 420. 
logadananda, township In Nodlcndii. 285. 
jaganndthdlghi tkdnd in Tipperah, 378, 413, 
43a, 434. 44X. 

Jail Manufactures. Chittagong, 2x9 ; Nod* 
khdll, 337 ; Tipperah, 435. 

Jail Sutfstics, Chittagong, ax8, 2x9 ; Nod- 
khdlf. 335-337 ; Tipperah, 435, 436; Hill 
Tipperah, 517, 518, 

Jdjnagar, ' City of *' 


mart in Chittaaona, 198. 


Worship,' In Tipperah, 


Jaldl, police outpost Tn Chittagong, 2x6. 
jalkaddr canal in Chittagong, x87. 

Jamd land tenure in Chitugong Hill TracU, 


dmdityds, a hill tribe, 48a, 483. 
dmpuf Kang range in Hill Tipperah, 474. 
dmpui peak in Hill Tipperah, 474. 
^angaldbUi leases in Hill Tipp^, 505. 
^angalbuH dbddkdri tdluhs in Nodkhdlf, 
^09. 

angalia Hill in Chittagona, lag. 

Jdat, an irrigatfng machine 
perah, 366, 4x5. 

! dri-murd peak in Hill Tipperah. 474. 
fdml wood in Chittagong Hill Tracts, 31. 
aydnshohl In Tipperah, 356, 4^ 
aynagar Estate in Chittagong, X74, 175, 
2x4. 

Jaynagar tappd in Nodkhdlf. 344. 
jlmhd lano tenure In Nogkhilf, 304, 311. 
fodr VBbixak pargand In Tippmh, 4^ 
lodr pargand in Tipperah, ^ 

joiddri land tenitra in Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, 8a. 

JaU, Nodkhdlf. aia ; Tipperah. 409. 
Juba^. Tbe, In HUl TIpperab. 401. 
jugdid In NodkhdU, Cloth nt, 247. 


ne used in Tip- 
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*98. 344. 

JUM catte of mawn^ NottUU, aai : ia 
379 , 380. 

y^m Book is the Chltta(oiig HIU TIbcU, 
94 . 

film Cultivation, 30 , 38 , 63 , 7*^4, Sa, 14 a, 

Ju^' ^Kbyoangthk. 

ju^ Pirodueti, Chittagong HIU Tncta, 
*!i 3 ?!, 33 ! Otlttagong, im ; Noikhili, 
aSf ! Tlppenb, 368, 3^ ; HiU Tipperah, 

JuiSic^ Hm TYaeta, ai, aa ; Chittagong, 
laj : No4kli811, a38, a39 ; Tippewh, 

3 S 7 * 

Jute, No^lf, culUvation, 999; import, 
as® I price, 300: Tipperah, cultivation, 

w 


Kj^ in NoAl^f, Factory at, 947. 988. 
Kkdhipartand in Tipperah, 356/ 

" id./amaa inNoAkhAh.344. 
in hfi) 4 JkhAlf, 976 ; in T& 


KidbA 

Kaibartta caate 
perah. 38a 
lUgrAm mart in Chlttaconff, 198. 

Tipper^, 5x9 ; 

KallAihar villagTii HSi ^ . 

^ool, S18 ; dispensary.^^^ ^ ' 
Kdfmikdwdld land tenures m NodkhAli, 908. 
lUilaU town in Tipp^, 384. ^ 

Kakulibds mart in Chittagona, 190. 

township in No^ilf, 986. 
Daha, name of a part of the J^y of 
Bengal, 199. ' 

KAUArchar town in Ti 
Kalf ■ ■ 

KAL 

KAlindl 
36.9a 

KuyAndl in NoAkhAlf, Factory at, 988. 
Kimiipur (Tappa) /wgaad in Tipperah! 

ifc:aissi"rs*«- 

settlements in Chittagong Hill 

river in Chittagong Hill Tracts, 95. 
!S^ in Hill Tipperah. 499. 

i in Tipperah. 


K^ganj river.in M Tipperah, 475. 
K^pur pargand in Tipperah, 444. 
KAtghar, township in NoAkhAlCSd. 

"W 

KeoJA Sen Chaudharf.— .S m Mong RAjA. 
KerwA Kismat, township in NoAkhAll. 986. 
K WorlA, GurkhA Settlement at, 67. 
KhaulAbAd in Tipperah, 337. 
Kharchunl ferry m Tipperah. - 
Kkdrtja, or independent, /d/if£in I 

Government, Chittagong Hill 
93. loa; Chittagong, 914; 

KkayrdH land tenures in NoAlchAM, 313. 
subordinate tax-collectors in 
Chittagong HiU Tracts, 89, 9a 
Kkjmgi, or houses of religion, etc., in 
Chitt^ong Hill Tracts. 40, 41, 70. 
ipoj m Chittagong, 138. aaa 
KWsupur/oryaiid in Tipperah, 444. 
Khudkdskt rayats in NoAkhAli, 9^, 


3 ". 


tnd tenuics in Noi- 


Wi 4 ll,™ 

Khwqrmis. — Set Kumfs. 



larddi fargamd in TfpperahT'^ 
lanaplwir rival, aa, ^3, as, aj, las, ia6. 


Korddi 
Ki 

KtfS^puJ^nagu Jalkar hUhal, fargaad 

rin^ in Chittagong HiU T«cts, 

Ktadlong village in Chittagong HUl Tlaets, 

» *4. «•. ao3 : fclr at, 10s. 

Kaib* Odnd In Tippenh. 378, 4^ 44a. 


— Ajn jxuoiis. 

Khyengs, a tribe of ToungthAs, 49. 37. 
Khyoungthi tribes (• Children of the fcver ’) 
„.’9. y> 39;43. 88, wa, 143. 150, ai8. 
King-fishers skins, Thide m, in Chittagong. 
*33. 190 ; in Tipperah, 370, 419. 

in Tipperah, 378. 
KolApW in Tipperah, 383. 

bKAii Jotddrs in 


NoA- 


khAlf. 3x9. 

ihnadeopur/fxrj^aird in NoAkhAlf. 344. 

fVd ractaa 


Krisi 


NoA- 
ipperab. 


Kihamya caste, Chittagong, X43 
kMU, *75 : Tipperah, 380 ; HiU lli 

kS& — LushAis. 

Kulin BrAhmans in Tipperah, 38a 
KumillA (Comillah), chief town of Tip- 
3 ®S' 378. 381. 38a. 

3jf; ^ 413. 417. 4*>. 43*. 433. 435. 

Kumiiii Ullage and tMnd in 
„* 36 . «S 3 . ai6. ag. 

J;’"'*,’*' • of Toungthis, 49, 53-56, 88. 
Kunhhdi ti^ in Tipp^, 3S 

* 3 *-- 


LatjwakhyasaU npiing in Chittagoiw, *3*. 
J^oureri^-nShr Cultivaion and Day-. 

Lake in Chittagong HiU Tkactf, a& 


i it 
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Ldkll£irdi\uA tenuKS, Chittigoi^. 175-177. 
914 ; NoAkbiU. 303. 304. 306 ; Tipperah. 


4xa 
Ittagong. 195. 


Lakshmi DonA river in NoAkhAli. 951. 
LakshmidiA char in NodkhAU, 951. 
LakshmiganJ mart in Chittagong. 198. 
Lakahmipur canal, NoAkhAU, 954. 
Lakshmipur, Factory at. 917. 988. 
Lakahmipur maatd in NoAkhAli. 344. 
Lakahmipur thdnd in NoAkhAli, 9^ 969, 

lAitnAi range of hilla in Tipperah, 361, 36a, 


|ill Tipperah, 504, 


. UpuT, ^argand in Tipperah. 444. 

LAIpur, town in Tipperah, 366, ^o. 

LiU, LuahAi chiefs, 6a 
Landless labouring clas^,' Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, 77; Chittagilff, NoAkhAli, 
901; Tipperah. 399; V 


L^Me 


Measures, Chittagong Hill Tracts. 77 ; 

Chittagong, 164. 900 ; NoAkhAli, 300. 
Land Revenue, Cnittagong Hill Tracts. 98 ; 
Chittagong, 155, 156. 214 ; NoAkhAli, 339 ; 
Tipped, 498-430, 431 : Hill Tippendi, 

Chittagong Hill Tracts, 77; 
Chittuong. 164, 910, 91 1 ; NoAkhAli, 301, 

309 ; Tipperah, 404. 

Land Tenures, Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
77-89 ; Chittagong, 116, X17, 156, 164-179 ; 
NoAkhAli, 947. 301, ^3x3; Tipperah, 
399-41 1 ; Hill Tipperah, 503, 505, 506. 
LangtharAi ranee in Hill Tipperah, 474. 
Languages of the Hill Tribes, 43, 45. 53. 55 > 
57, 93, 100, 14a, 143, 974, 376, 48S, 489, 
490, 491. 

Lawrence char, NoAkhAli, 951. 

Lepers, Number of, in Chittagong, 138 ; in 
NoAkhAli, 970 ; Tipperah, 373. 

Library, Distnet School. NoAkhAli, 329. 
Lignite, Chittagong Hill Tracts, 29. 

Lime, Import of, into NoAkhAli, from Sylhet, 
323. 

Litigation in Chittagong, > 5 ^* ^7^ * 

in NoAkhAli, 328 ; in Hill Tipperah, 471. 
Liverpool, Salt imported into Chittagong 
from, 189. 

LohAghar, or Ja ’irAbAd pargand in Tipperah, 

444. 

Long-stemmed rice, Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
98 ; Chittagong, 139 ; NoAkhAli, 958 ; 
Tipperah, 368. ^ . 

Loss of life by Drowning, eta— * Deaths. 
LurAin Tang peak in Chittagong Hill Tracts, 

34* 

LushAia, a tribe of Toungthas, Customs, etc. , 
of. 49, 59-65 ; «*xpedition against, 9 o, 21. 
470 ; language or. 489, 490 ; number of, 
35, 489 : raids by, 19, 360. 468. 469- 


In Hill Uppenh, 

Ma(£upur, township in NoAkhAU. 985. 
Magha.— KhyoungthA. 

Magirl festival in Chittigong HiU IVMts, 

MaL&tpur pargand In Uppenh, 445. 
MahAjan's-hAt in Chittagong, 190, 19^ 
AfahaHdddrs.—~Sii Mdtakan, 

MahAmunl temple in Chittagong Hill Tncta, 

MA^bnurl river, MAtAmurf. 

Mahdttrdn land tenures in NoAkhAU, 3x3. 
Mahddipur Zila MendAbeg JoAr Kh^unA, 
pargand in Tipperah. 444. 
hfahendra khdl in NoAkhAU. 95a 
MaheshkhAll canal in Chittagong, X9a. 
MahichAil ^rgand in Tippendi, 444. 
Mahmud taki’s hdt in Chittagong, 198. 
Mdhsir fishing in Hill Tippenh, 

MAijchar MatuA, township In NoAkhAU. 
285. 

Mailakcherral river in Hill Tipperah, 

MAit BhAniA. township in NoAkhAU, 98& 
Maizarddi pargand in Tipperah, 444 * 
Maktahs, Munammadan schools, Chltta*- 
gong, 220 ; NoAkhAU, 34a 
Moles. Proportion of, in population. 

Sex 

Mammalia, NoAkhAU, 258, 959.-5M aba 
Ferae Naturae. 

MAnikcharl mart in the Chittagong Hill 


Tracts, 84, 903 ; school, 99, loa 
■ lltr’ 


Manipurls, a hill tnbe, 491. 
Manu river in Hill Tipperah^ 4; 
Manufactures, ’ 

Chittagong, 


Tipperah, 418, 419. 

Manufacturing Classes. Chittagong, 188. 

Manures, Chittagong Hill Tracis, 8a ; Chit- 
tagong, 183, 184 ; NoAkhAU, 991, 994, 997, 
316 ; Tipperah, 414, 4 * 5 : Hill Tipperah, 

ManA l^g peak in Chittagong HiU Tracts, 

MwchAkAndi poUce outpost in Tipperah, 
432. 

MaFkets in Chittagong HiU Tijeu, 87, tA ; 
in Chittagong, 190 ; in NoAkhAli, 394 ; in 
Tipperah, 4aa 

Marriage Ceremonies and Customs amo^ 
the Hill Tribes, 4 *. 4 *. 46, 47 . P. 55 . Sf. 
57. 61, 66; in Chil^ mg, 1^x49; in 
NoAkhAU. 979. 280-989 ; in HiUTipi^. 


1 Hill Tipperah, 475. 
s, Chittagong Hill Ti 
% 187, 188 ; NoAkhAU. 


'nets, 83 ; 

320.3*1; 


Marsiie,, Chittagong Hill Tln^ ^ 
khAll, 955, 956 : Tlppeiah, 365. 3 ** i HIU 
Tipperah, 470. 

Marsh Products, T.ppe^, 368. 

Marsh Reclamation, Chittagong HUt TneU, 
98 ; Chittagong, 139 ; Tipp^, 368, 
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iUi^ vniaie ud Mud la Ch&«giain , 


riyw, 22, 23, 26, 27, 28, 29. 

In Hill Tippenh, 474. 

Mjtolal oondidon of the people;— Con- 


Miiltb in Tlppefah. 42a 

Mauritins, Export 01 rice to, from Chiita- 

M^nhia^iiin In Tippernh, 361, 404. 
Meaium^ir Weights and Measures. 

^•f***^®**"*^^ Diseases, Drugs, 
Vital Statistics. ^ 

Medicines, Indigenous.— 5 m Drugs. 



Meteorological Statiaiies.— £« Tempeiature 
and Ralnbll. 

MlUidl feitival in Hill Ttepenh, 40a. 
Milittiyfoneoflbe RiJ4of HUlTIppeiali, 

f Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
gong, 13a, 133; Tlpp^, 


Chit- 

^inDerah **** ' ~ 4*® • 

Mirk^ffvillaieand thdnd, 136, 153, 176. 

Misslona7 chortlin’ ^fttagong, 148. 

Mong RijA, The, Chittagong HiUTtacts, 
.,35-A 39. 88, 102. 

Mori Kh/oung.— 5 m MdtAmuri. 

Mortality.— 5m Vital Statistics. 

Mmskkasi rayatt land tenures in NoAkhAli, 
311. 

Mosques, Old, in Sandwip, 240, 287. 
Mountains.— 5m Hills. 

MrJngA Pang peak in Chittagong Hifl 
Tracts, 24. 

Mros, a tribe of Toungthds, 49, 56, 57. 
Mrunn, a tribe of Toungthds, 491 
MudafaigonJ in Tipperah, 4201 • 
Muhummadans in Chittnjgong Hill Tkacu, 
38* 37i 88, 83, 102 ; in Chittagong, 137, 
*5*' *Sa. ai8, 219-221 ; 
in NodkhAIi, 269, 270, 277-282, 319, 337, 
338, 340 ; in Tipperah, 373, 374, 379, 3i, 
‘ ; in HiU Tip- 


1.383.388.417. 43S. 438; 


perah, 480, 48a. ^57518. 

Muhninmadan Settlements, Earliest, in NoA- 
khAIi, 239. 

Muhammad Taghral, Invasion of South- 
Eastern Bengal *7, in 1270. 239. 

Muhammadpur^^^ad in Tipperah, 445. 

Muhuri river in Tippenih, 363. 

Municipalities. Chittagong, 150, 151 ; Tip- 
perah. 385-387 ; HiU Tipped, 496. 

Municipal Police, Chittagong, 216-218 ; 

MusApur, tovnship in NoAkhAlf, 2861 


MuM Instmmenu of Hffl Tribes, 71 ; in 
Chittagong. 188. ^ 

Muslin manniactured in Tipperah, 418, 41a 
Mustard, Chittagong HiO T^, export <?, 
^1 84, 85 : NoAl^i, cultivation of, 292, 
893, 294 ; pri« of, 300 : Tipperah, 39a 
Muuny of 1857 in Chittagong, 121-124. 468. 

N 

Nablnagar in Tipperah, 42a 
NAdonpur mart in Chittagong, 199. 
Nngar-khAnA hill in Chittagong, 125. 

NAihs in Chittagong, 182. 

Nil, or arable land. Rent of, in NoAkhAlf, 

NiictirA, police outpost, NoAkhAlf. m. 
NAlchirA. township in NoAkhAlf, 285. 

NAluA, township in NoAkhAlf, 285. 

land tenures in NoAlmAlf, 308. 


385. 

4 aot 

rice from Tipperah 


NambariAn land ten 

NAnner Dighf in KqmillA, 

NAnuAr-Hat in TiiAdi.' aaa 
NArAyanganj. BxjaKf rir^ 
to, 4191 

NMvupur/a>^»d in .Tippen*, 445. 
Narstahpur iwjfnwd in Tipperah. 44^ 
NWmamrfc-ftppmh, 384, 43^^*^ 
Nistapiir In Tippenh, 4^ 

N^ve Christie, NoAkhdll, m, aBa, aSa ; 

3S1 ; Hill Tipperu, 495. 
Native Phyddans. Nodkhall. 349, 350t 

Chitttgon*. ^3; 

Natunl Calamities, Chittagong Hill Ttacts, 
83, 83; Chittagong, 184, 185: Nodkhdll, 
316-319; Tippenh, 415-417; HIU Tip- 
perah, 507. 

NAwAttiAs, a clan of Tipperahs, 51, 
Nayjnpur ferry, Tippenh, 363, 364. 
NayAnpur town, 4aa 
N^ircurte/^ffiadin NoAkhAlf, 34 
NAxir s-hAt in Chittagong, 196. 

N^Amasti, township in NoAkhAlf, 


344. 

jong, 190. 

township in NoAkhAlf, 286. 
NihIA, police outpost in Chittagong, ai 
Nilakshmi, township in NoAkhAlf. 28c 

Nilmanl ISAs i 


Nilmani DAs, DAbu, Diwin under the RAjA 
of Hill Tipperah, 462, 513, 514. 

Nm oiat rayatt land tenures in NoAkhAlf, 

313. 

NicAmpur mart in Chittagong, 199. 

NoAbAd pargani in Tipperah, 445. 

Noibid aiukt, etc., Chittagon^niill Tracts. 

81, 8a ; Chit^ong, 162, 16^-174, *7^ 177. 
. ato. a*4 ; NcAkhAlf, 31a 
NoAKHXLf District— 

Geographical Situation, Areaand Bound- 

riM. 



*49. *50 : River System. 250, 251 ; Allu- 
vion and Diluvion, aei, 252 ; Tides, 252, 
*53 : Femes and Toll. 253. 254 ; ranai^ 
and Embankments, 254, 255; Marshes. 
955. 256; Ikaths by Drownlnf. 256; 



NOAKHALI, TIPPERAH, and hill TIPPERAH. S4S 


NoilEHi(L< 

River Ttallie, aA 957 ; 957 , 

ad ; Manh CuitlvatloD, 958 ; Unei d 
fininam, 958 ; ]««>« JS?! 


-E^y 


_ a6<, 266; 

PopolAtlon— Etfiy estimates, m, a^; 
Cenm of i®7a. «* agencies and lesdu, 
\ Classification according to w 


»n\ 


ChSiflcatlon, a7*:a73 j — 

MS j Immigratioii and 

flie Muhammadan Community, 
flSo ; Marriage Customs among Hindus 
and Muhammadans, aSo-aSa; Nailw 
Christians, afia, 283 ; The BriUima 
S83: Town populauonfc 283 ; budj^m 



^184^ ; traces oMKli 

5 m, 98a; Material Condition of the 
People, their dress, dwellings, food, etc.. 
980^1 ; Agriculture — List of Crops, agx, 
m ; Rice Cultivation, etc . a^, 293 ; 
§!^n Crons, aoq. 394 ! Miscellanwus 


Villages, 
[iSoricai Interest— 
; E. I. Com- 


NoikhiU, Military thdni of, 245. 

NodkhdU town.->Sir SudhArim. 

Nowgmo festival in Chitti«ong HfllTMi. 
46. 

NowattiAs, a hill tribe, 48a. 

Nurpur ferry, TIpperd^jASi SJA- 
NuruUAw/iwwminTlppBrah, 445. 
Nyti^U in Aittagoog. lAS* 


Oorag^ rights, 


.395- 


apy, 298, 30a, 31a ; Tlppairii, 

the British, lai 

Ojkds, or exorcists, ja, 488. 

Sd AgartalA in Hill Tippeiah, 497. 498- 
Old UdAipur in Hdl TIpperah, 498, 499, 
OmrAbAd fargani in NouhAlf. ^ 



turn 01 v-rupa, bi-k*. 

Peasantry, 296, 297 ; Occupancy RIghtt, 
JSEnLi^cnt of Rents. ^-299; 

401 W ; Land Tenures, 3o®"3*3 ! 
of rS, 313-315 ! Enhancement of Rente, 
4i< ; Cwtomary Cesses, 3*5* 3jJ * 


umrAbAd /<! wa» »« 

Operation of Rent Uw.-S« Rpi|^w. 

Opium, Chittagong, 159; HUl Tippenn. 
0^^, Trial by, among Hill Tribes, ,8, 

OnSments worn in Chittagong, ,S7 i «“«• 
facture of, 187, 188. 

Osat, miUtaiy tenure to NoUihilf , 917. 
0sat€t4ndind r»y»« land tenures to No 4 f 

Os^iuVo/f land tenures to NoAkhill, 31* 
Osiite,nclanofTtpp«;ahs,si. 

Out-turn of Crops, Chittagong, ,61, ion , 
Nodkhdil, 99s, 996 ! Tippemh, 394. 39$ i 

HUl TIpperah, 50a. 



ftSpri^. 3«9i 

Maiufactures.390.yi.;T^ *^5^^ 


Institutions. 329 ; 
Incoine Tax, 3*9 J e 7 

4^MSSierW Civil. SSd Revenue 

SSsiSS’iJKIS 

fSfSSiMtlve Dlvlsloim. 

Kil Division,. 343-34$ ^ 

Ul and Temperature. 34$. “ 

MSkhfiui^Nain^oC ajS, 048. 


183, 184; NoUlhill, 991, 99a. 994. 995, 
31$. 318 ! TIpperah, mo. 39*. 4-» 

FUiropukhuitt, town InTippsah, M, jto , 
fair at, 490. 

Koi^WSf^Cngth*^49.$^S9. 

' t.—Sei Fiscal Divisions. 

in Chittagong, aife 


lplnNoAkhAU,i 


Parhihit, matt to Chh Ugoi H.^ iy8. ^ 

Pnrrote, Export of, from Hill Tlppemn, 

P^urlm ferry in TJPr 
Pasturage, TIpperah, 308, 

pSMls^or village schools, Chittagong, 
sao: NoAkhAM, 340. 34i 4% 

F^tiA, village and /AJad In Chittagoi^, 136, 
153, lyfii aifii “5* 

PA1lli.martlnChftteW.199. _ „ . 
Pa/af land tenures, Cnittsfoiig. lyS, NoA- 
khAlf,a98,307;TlpperaIi,405. 
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PatmiriUaraeh, an fllegil ocn, TIppenb, 

/iISnM. NoikUU, 989; TIppenb, 384. 
9 B 5 - 

Cooditioii and Culdvaton. 

Pttmanent Scttlenaent, The, NoAkhAli, 304, 

In *ItiiDerah. doo, 

Phartkchiri vlUafe and Sdid In Ghittagoog, 
1^1 IS), 176. 9 i 6 . 825. 

PhAuii dnannanagar, pargand in Hill Tip- 
perah, U9. 

Phen|; ra peak in Hill '^penh, 474. 

PhenT, police outpoit in Cnittagong, aid. 

Phenl river, aa, ad. 97, 99. 195. 127, 953, 

P 1 m§ Subdiviaion in NodkhiU, 331, 349, 
343. 

nienf, ikdnd in Nodkhdli, 343. 

Pkdfiiyis, orprieita, Chittagong Hill lYacta, 
99 - 

Pino Hill in Chittagong, 195. 

Plncv in Nodkhdli, 940. 941. 949, 943. 

PirbaJuh Dond river in NoAkb^i. 951. 

Pithraganj river in Hill Tipperah, 475. 

Plough-cultivation, Result of attempts to 
introduce, in the ChittagOM Hill Tracts, 
78^1, 89, 91-93 i in Hul Tipperah, 501, 
509. 

Poang Bohmong. 

PoanghAtln Chittagong, 903. 

Police Circles, Chittagong, 916 ; Nodkhdli, 
333 > 349 » 343 i Tipperah, 439 ; Hill Tip- 


FkS^Fmtier, xox, : 


Police, Municipal— 5 «r Municipal 
Polioe Statistics, Chittagong Hill Tracts, 98, 
99 ; Chittagong, aid-axS ; Nodkhdli, 33a- 
935 ; Tipperah, 439^35 ; Hill Tipperah, 

, Village.— 5 m Ckaukiddrs, 

Political Constitution of Hill Tipperah State, 
460^63. 

Population— Chittagong Hill Tracts, Early 
estimates of, 34. 35 ; Census of 187a and 
lu resulU, 35 : comparative density of, 35 ,* 
distribudon of, 35, 36 ; classification of, 
according to sex, rdigion, and i^, 36, 37 ; 
ethnical division of, 37, 38 ; religious divi- 
sion of, 68 : Chittagong, Early estimates 
of, 133 ; results of Census of 1879, X33. 
X34; oomparaUve density of, 134; dis- 
tribution of, 133, 136 : classificaUon acoord- 
iim to sex, religion, and age. 137, 138 ; 
ethnical division, 13^141 : religious divi- 
sion, 147, 148 : Noakhiu, Early estimates, 
966, 067 ; resnlu of Census or 1879. 967, 
968 ;>oompandve density, 968 ; classifica- 
Uon according to sex, religion, and age, 
969-971 ; ethnical division, 971-973 ; reli- 
ghun division. 977: Tippierah. Early 
estimatea, 370, 371 ; results of Census of 
1879, 971. 379 : conrparative density, 379 ; 
classiiloitioii aooording to sex, age, etc. 
379, 373 ; ethnical divliioii, 374'^: Hill 


TIppenh, Estimate In 1879, 480 ; in 1874- 
75, 481 ; ethnical division. 489 ; religions 
mvim of the population of the plains, 
495 - 

Port of Chittagong, Stadstics of, 191-103. 

Portuguese, Chittsigong burned tn^ in 
1538, xxa 

Portuguese, The. in Nodkhdlf, 94a 

Portuguese Expinlition against AxdkAn in 
16x3 A.D., 941, 949. 

POstalStadsdcs. Chittagong HillTracts, xoob 
Chittagong, 993; Nodkhfilf, 341, 349; 
Tipped, 438, 440 ; Hill Tipponh, 5x8. 

Potatoes in Chittuong Hill Tracts, 71. 
PrddkdnSy or head-men, Tipperah, ^5. 

Tracts, 75, 

909 ; Nodkhflf, 999, 
Hill Tipperah, 


ipperah, ^5. 
Prices, Chittagong Hill Tracts, 75, 76; 


Ay Education 
>; Nodkhiin 
iction to Peri 


Pulses. NofikhA, 999, 993, 994, 3x5 ; Tip- 


Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
xoo; woama|ir 34 gL 34 ^- 
Protection to PeinMand Property.— 5 m 
C ourts. ^ 

T 99a. J 

perah, 390.— 5 m also Green Crops. 

PurAns, a clan of Tipperahs. 51. 
Purbochandrapur, township in NoAkhdU, 
986. 

Purchandi pargand in Tipperah, 445. 


QnaranUne among Hill Tribes, 49, 50, 51. 

R 

Rahamatpur, township in Nodkhfilf, 986. 

Raids by Hill Tribes, 18-21, 51, 64, 65. xii, 
973. ifio, 468. 

RAimA nver in Hill Tipperah, 475. 

Rainfall, Chittagong Hill Tracts, 83, X03, 
X04; Chittagong. 908. 997; NoAkhAlf, 
345 ; Tipperah, 365, 448 ; Hill Tipperah, 

Ri^pur. mart in NoAkhAU. 956. 983 

RAipur, pargand in Tippmh. 445. 

RAipur, pohee outpost in TippenUi, 333. 

RAipur, town in Tipperah, 366. 

KAjbansfs in Chittagong, X43 ; in NoAkhAlf, 
974 ; in Tipperah, 378. 

RAJdiAIA, The, or ' Chronicle of the Kings 
ofTippcrah,*463, 463, 

RAinagar pamnd in Tip- .frah, 443 

RAJputs in Chittagong, X45 ; in NoAkhAlf, 
* 75 - 

RAmchandrapur, iapj^ in NoAkhAlf, 344. 

RAmchandrapur, in Tipperah. 49a 

RAmganj ikdnd in NoAkhAlf, 939, 969, 973, 

RAmpur, pargand in Tipperah, 443 

RAmpur, township in NoAkhAlf, 983 

RAmpur NoAbAd/eigand In Tippm, 445- 
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prices, 391, 397, 398 : Hill Uppenh, cuIp 
tivatlon, 300-500 ; prices, 507> 

Rice plant, Nunes of. at difierent stages,— 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, 74 ; Chittagong. 
160 ; Noilkhill, 993 ; Hill Tipperah, 501. 
Rice, Preparations of. Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. 74; Chittagong. 160. 161; Nod- 
khdU. 993 ; Tipperah, 391, 399 ; Hill Tip- 

nerah. EAf. ten. 


Rdmu, Tillage and Mnd in 
136, I4». *53- *99. 996; 

graph ofl^, 333* 

Ruihhawdl (Tap^) fargand in Tipperah, 

443, 

RAngdinitf. administrative head-quarters of 
Chittagong Hill Tracts. 99. 37. 64. 67. 8^ 
909, 903 ; school, 99> telegraph 

office, loi. ^ 

Rangoon, Export of sharks fins from Chitu- 
gong to, 130 ; export of timber from 
Chittagong to, 189. 

Rans^, Occupation of. by the British, lai. 
RAng-fdng-^kuig peak in Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, 94. . 

Ra^unld police out-poat in Chittagong. 

lUoir DI«W In Komini, 385, 
p^nfcMof^ river in the ^ttagong HiU 


Tracu, 9$. 

Rdojdn Ullage and ikdi 


pittagong. 136, 


njuiii Brdhmans in Tij^^p^ffigTP* 

Rasulpur pargand in Tipperah, 44c 
Ratandlhf Kabkdpur pargand in Nodkhili, 
344* 

Rats in Hill Tracts. Damage done by. 89. 
83, 900. 

Rattan F^iya, Lushii chief. Submission of, 
10. 

Rayati land tenures. Nodkh&ll. 3x1. 319; 

Tipperah. 409. 

RayatSnSei Cultivators. 

Religion of the Hill Tribes, 50, 55, 56, 58, 
59. 66. *43. 376, 48a, 483* , _ . 

Idirious division of the people,— Chittagong 
HiU Tracts. 36. 68 ; Chittagong, 137, 138. 
147-150 ; Nodkhdif, 369. 270, w,r”3 ; 
Tipperah. 372, 373, 381-383; Hill 



71; aww . I — 

Tpperah, 368, 391: Hill Tipperah, 501. 
Rights of Occupancy:— 5i« Occupancy. 
Rigray Khyoung.— 5 m SongiL 
Rishydmuui. thdnd in Hill Tipperah, 517. 
Rites.— 5 m Ceremonies. 

Rivers, Chittagong Hill Tracts, 95. 96; 
Chittagong, 195-197 ; NodkhiU, a^ 951; 
Tipperah, 36a, 363 ; Hill Tipperah, 474- 

RIvct TnJfic. Chittagong Hill Tract., *r. 
aS : Chittagong, tag, 103-199 : Noikhill, 
956, 325-328 ; Tipperah, 366, 490*494 1 
Hill Tipperah, 47^ 

Roads. Chittagong Hill Tracts, 83 , Chil- 
Ligong, 185-167: NodkhAlf, 319. 390: 
Tipperah. 4x7. 

RoAiA-hAt, in Chittagong. 190. 203. 

Rodjds, or village headmen in Hill Tipperah, 

39. 9^‘ 

Rokanpur, parj^and in Tipperah, 357. 
RoshnlbAd, chtikld, 400, ^5> 460* 
RoshnAbAd. old nomeof HiU tipperah. 466. 
Rotation of Crops in Chittagona. 184. 

RumA village in Chittagong Hill I racti. 
101 ; fair at. 105. 


Tip- 


Rou^eelud tenures, Chittagong, 175, 176, 
ai4 : NoikUUI, m, 313-^. , 

Rent Law, Operation of, Chittagong, 169, 
179. 916 ; NoAkhAll, 315, 33a; Tipperah, 


RmiPo^Lanr^^hitUgong Hill Tracts, 89 ; 
Chittagong, 179, 180 ; NoAkhAM, 313-3*5 *. 
Tippah, 4*3-4*4 Hill Tipperah, 506. 
Reptila in NoAkhAlf, 965.— 5 m also Deaths. 
Rest-houses in Chittagong. 159. 158. 
Revenue and Esrpenditure,- Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, 95-97; Chittagong. 212, 213; 
NoAkhAlf. 331. 332 : Tipperah, 428-430 : 
HiUTipperih. 9^5*3* ' 

Rhinoceroses in . hittagong Hill Tracts, 33 , 
in Chittagong. 133. 

Riangs, a hill tribe. 51, 481. 482. 493* 4^ 
Rice,— Chittagong Hill Tracts, culuvatlon, 
98, 71, 73, 74 ; import, a8, 84 ; prices, 76: 
Chittagong, cultivation. 154. 160. 161: ex- 
port, 188. 189. 215 ; out-turn. 161 ; prices. 
160, 161, 163: NoAkhAlf. cultiv.ntion. 292. 
993 ; exTOrt, 256, 3*9. 3*7 ; p™*s. 300 : 
Tipperali, cultiv .tion, 361, 391, 399, 413, 
413 ; exports, 366, 419. 4ao. 493. 4*4 ; 
VOL V4. 


Sabrang h ngrang. tkdnd in Hill Tipperah, 

Saiuk Kliyoung.— 5^tf Sangu. 

SAchAr in Tipperah, 420. 

SAchchcl Tang peak In Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, 94. 

Sadhang, or three months' fast, in Cliittap 
gong Hill Tracts, 45. 

Sadr, or headi|»nrters, suixlivi.slon in Chit- 
tagong, 136, 225 , in NoAkhAll, 331, 
342 ; in Tipperah, 441. 

Sadr thdnd in Tipperah, 378. 

Sadrghnt. mart in Chittneong, 199. 

SagiiTdig pargand in NoAkhAll, 

S^ardi, township m NaAkhAII, 285. 

^ele-murA peak in Hill Tipperah, 474* 

Saisun-murA pj^ in Hill Tippcralv 474. 

SAidhApur in Tipperah, 384. 

Sakdi ^irgand in Tipperah, ^5. 

Sokkan peak in Hill Tipperah, 474. 

S.'ikkanklang range in Hill TIppmi 474* 

SollA, town^ip in NoAkhAll, 285. 

Salt, Chittagong Hid Tracts, 99, 65 ; lm» 
port of. 28, 84. 85 ; |wice of, 76; spriiigl, 
99 : Chittagong, irapoil of, 188, i8c> 915 ; 

3 M 
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iprings* 139, 133: NoAkbAlf, S47. 948: 
Import, 9&, 393: llutories, 988; price, 
300 : HiU Tipperah, •pring. 477. 
{fauBtUNuks. NoikhAll, 959, 953. 

Sondwlp ferry, 198. loa 
Sondwip ifund, NoAkhAU, 119, 117. 194, 
938, 939, 9^ 9^, 949, 943, 944, 9^, 949, 
>50^ a5i. 987. 968, 904, 995. 399, 33a 
Stndwfp ^rgand, NoAkmUf, 998, 344. 
Sindwip river, 950, 957. 

SUidwip ikdMd & NoAkhAlf, 969. 986, 3x5. 
^S»4. 133. 34a. ^ ^ 

Sangu river, 99, 95, 96,^, 98,99, 196. i»,ia9. 
Stngu Subdivision, Chittagong Hill lYacts, 
101, 904. 

SaiAil pargand in Tipperah, 358, 368, 418, 
44 ^ 

Sami village and embankment in Chitta- 

ting range and peak, in Hill Tipperah, 

Saridn or hcad-mcn of the fishing-caste, 
in NoAktiAH, 957. 958. 

SAri Kait, township in NoAkhdli, 986. 

SiitAm Khnndnl pargand in I'ipperah, 446. 
SdtkAniA village and thdnd in Chittagong, 
136, 144, 153. 176, a 16, 295. 

Schools.- Educational Statistics. 
Sebastian Oonxalcs, I'ortuguese pirate chief 
(180^1615 a.d), 941, 94a. 

Smration of the Hill Tracts from the Regu- 
lation District of Chittagong, 18, 99. 
Service tenures of land.— Chdkrdn. 

Sex, P^ukition according to,— Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, 36, 37 ; Chittagong, 137, 138, 
147, 148. 151; NoAkhAlf, 96^1; Tip- 
perah, 379, 373 ; Hill Tipperah, 48a 
ShAhbAzjpur in Tipperah, 384. 

ShAhbAzpur, river in No^nAli, 950. 
ShAhe^bd in Tipperah, 383. 

ShAhpurl island, Chittagong, 190. 

ShAim KhAn, Nawdb, Governor of Bengal 
(1664 A.D.), III, 119 , 943-945. 
ShAistAnngar pargand in I^khAll, 344. 
ShAmagrAm in Tipperah, 38^ 

ShamsnerAbAd mantd in NowhAlf, 344. 
Shams-ud-din, Governor of Ikngal, 939 
ShAtArA Dakshin in Tipperah, 383. 
Skianrpmkpo ceremony, 40, 41. 

SkikaAri land tenure in Chittagong, 179. 
Skikmi tdlnk, land tenure in Chittagong, 
178 ; in NoAkhAlf, 308, 309 ; in Tipperah, 


^IJI^lding in Chittagong, 199 ; in NoA- 

Shomaspur in Tipperah, 383, 38^ 
ShubhAp'T ferry, in Tipperah, 363, 364. 
Sibndth char in NoAkhAli, 931. 

Sibpur, township in NoAkhAlf. 985. 

Siddhi Island, NoAkhAlf, 939 
SiddhL police outpost in NoAkhAlf. 333. 
Sljgu of Chittagong In 1664-65 A.D., 113. 
SHmIA, mart and township in NoAluiAlf. 

Si^Sitl i^lagc in Chittagong. ltd 


Sim Baiia peak in HIU Tipperah, 474. 

SindhA t^ijpd in Tipperah, 356. 

SingAir pargand in Tipperah, 406. 

Sinheri^on pargand in Tippenm, 446. 

SitAkund, holy nill in Chittagong, 194, 195, 
033. 933 , 379, 459; hot spring. 139; 
range, 195. 

SitAkund police outpost in Chittagong, 916. 

SftA-nahAr. Teak Plantations at. sol 

Slti-pahAr Tang prak in Chittagong HiU 
Tracts, 95. 

Siva ckadwiaH fesdval at SitAkund, 939, 
933. 

Sise of holdings.— iSsr Cahhaton. 

Slavery among the Hill Tribes, 57* 60^ 
86; among Firinghis, 149: In Sandwfp, 
949 

Smml-pox.— .S^ Vaccination. 

Snake-bite, Deaths from.-^ Deaths. 

Snakes.— Remiles. 

Snakes eaten bafln^^, 479, 

Soil. Chittogoig IB Trams, 94. 87. 88; 
NoAkhAlf, 384; HiU 

Tipperah, 4^ 

SonAdiA island. Chittagong, 109, 13a 

SonAdiA vill^e in NoAkhAli, Dirturbanoes 
at, connectra with Census operations, 967, 
968. 

Sorphuel, old name of BetUng Sib peak, g.t 

Spare land, Chittagong HiU Tracts, 77 ; Hi 
Tipperah, 593. 

Spring, Hot, at SitAkund in Chittagong. 139. 

Spriims, Salt, in Chittagong Hill Iracts. 99; 
in Chittagong, 132, 133. 

SrichAil pargand in Tipperah, 446. 

SriiAmd! township in Tipperah, 383. 

Storms in Chitta^ng, 18^ 

Subdi visional administration.— iSm Adminis- 
trate Divisions. 

Sub-tenures in Tipperah, 404-41 also 
Land Tenures. 

SudhArAm, chief town of NoAkhAlf and 
thdnd, 938, 939, 948, 969. 9^3, 977, 989, 
983, 984, 285, 288, 315, 394, 330, 333, 334, 
3^ ; dispensary and hospital, ^ 

SudnArAmnagnr, township in NoakhAlf, 984. 

Sudrd castes in Chitta^ng, 145, 146; in 
Hill '^perah, 494, 495. 

Sugar, Chittnjgong, 199; NoAkhAli (import 

oQ. 333 ■ 


V. 

iU 


mtngong, 199; 
; Tipperah fim| 
e, Chittagong, ] 


import), 49a 

^ g, price of, 163, 199: 
If, cultivation of, 999, 995. 316; 
piioe of, 300 : Tipperah, 390, 391 : Hfll 
Tipperah, price of, 504. 

Sukouir, tou^ip in NoA* ^lAlf , 985. 

Sulak river In Chittagong HUl Tracts, 07. 
Sundeep island.— iSm Sandwfp. 

Suni sect of Muhammadans, Chlttogopg, 
; NoAkhAlf, 977. 

Sunri caste in NoAknAlf, 975. 

Sunym Char, township In NoAkhAlf, g8& 
Supmtendent of Hm Tribes, Appointment 
of, 18, 19, 99 . 88; title dianged to 
Deputy ComroissioDer jf HUl Tracts, aa. 
SwampsL— iSAr Manbesi 



NOAKHAU, TJPPERAH, and hill TIPPERAH. S49 


.. h. 357. 44^ 

Sylbet. EipofU from, to Chittagoiig, 130; 
toNoAkh41i.3a3- 


Takut land tenure in Chittagong. i79> 

T41aar in Tlppeiah, 3fl^ 

TAltali mart in NoAknalf. 083. 

TVt/ariirin Qiittagong, 116. 178 ; in Tipperah, 
399, 401, 405, 410 ; in Hiu Tipperah, 503. 
7h«5^,orAwv<hiU), a4|mrfr). 

Ta^, name of fine mushn made in Tlp- 

tenum in NodkhiK. 308. 

TarafSt land tenurea in Chittagong. 166-169, 
314. 

TdrashganJ tkdnd in No^Jc^f, 324. 

Tasar silk in Hill TippegM^. 

Taungangd hiU in laS- ^ . 

Taxes in Hill Tracts, 8q. 98 ; in 

Cox's Bdxdr, 153, i Incomes, 

etc. 

Tea Cultivation in Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
87. 88 : in Chittagong. 159. ao8-aix. 

Teak trees in Chittagong Hill Tracts, 30. 
Tekndf /Adad in Chittagong. 176, ai6. 
Telegraph Sutistics, Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
xoi; Chittagong, 333, 334; Tipperah, 
440, 44X« 

Temperature, Chittagong Hill Tracts, 10; 
oSttagong, 336; NoAkhkli, 345, 
Tipperah, 448 ; Hill Tipperah, 519. 
Tenures of land.— Land Tenures. 
Tkdmds,—Sit Police circles. 

Theks. — Sit ChakmAs. 

Tholli thdnd in Tipperah. 43a, 435. 441 
Tides, NoAkWdl, 352, 2}i. 

Tigers in Chittagong Hill Tracts, 33; in 
^ittagong, 133; in NoAkhAli, 259; in 
Hill Tipp^, 479- 

Tillage. Chittagong Hill Tracts, cereals, 7X ; 
green crops, nWcs and miscellanwus 
crops, 71, 72 ; Jdpi method of cultivation, 
73.^74*; area and out-turn of crops, 74* 75 » 
implements, 75 ; manure and irrigation, 
83 : Chittagong, list of crops. 159 ; 
cultivation, x6o, 161 ; implements. i6a, 
163; manure, irrigation, etc., 183, 184: 
NoAkhAli, list of crops, 291, 392 ; ri<*. 39a, 
*93 ; grenn crops, 293, 394 ; miscellaneous 
crops, 394, 39; ; area and out-turn of 
crops, etc., 395. 396; implcmcnti, 299; 
manure, etc., 316 : TipperM, list of crops, 
390. 391 ; rice* 39*. 3?a I j«*« 
nut, 393, 393 ; area and out-turn of crops, 
393-395 ; Implements, 39^ manure and 
mgation. 414. 415 : HillTipperah, list of 
crops. 500 ; rice, 500-502; area and out- 
turn of crops, 50a; implements, 504. 
manure, 506, 507. 

Umber, Ii^ of. Into Chhm<wig from 
Rai^oea, alio Form Produce. 


Tipperah DistAict— 

Geographical position, area 1 — 
tries. 355, 356; Juriadktlon, 356^ 
History. 357-380; Physical aspect, 361; 
Hills, ■61, River System, 36a, 
Fenie., 363, 364 ; Embankments, 

Canals and Marshes, ^5, 

Traffic and Irrigation, 366 ; 

Fishes, 366, 367 ; Marsh p^ucts, Dnda- 
age line. Minerals, m ; Forests and 
Jungle Produce, 368. 360 ; Pasturnge^^; 
Fene Naturae, 370; Population— Eai^y 
estimates, 370, 371 ; Census of 187a, Ita 
agency and results, 371, 37a ; Clossifion- 
tion according to sex. age. etc.. 37a. m ; 
Ethnical division of the people. 374-37^1 
Hill Tribes. 376-379: Immigration and 
Emigration, 379 ; list of Castes, 379-38; • 
Religious division of the people, 38t ; The 
BhUima SamdJ, 3B1, 38a ; MusalmAn Com- 
munity, 38a, 383 ; Division into town 
“ ‘ Village offi^s, 

llhdi). 385. 386; 

. . MaieriiU condl* 
tion of the people — Dress, Dwellings, 
Food, etc., 387-389; 
blcs, 389. 390; Agriculture-list of crops, 
390, 391 ; Rice cultivation. 391, 39a ; Juto 
and Betel nut cultivation. 39a, 393 ; culU- 
vaied area, 393. 394 ; Comparatire 
and out-turn of crops, 394, 395 ; Conditkm 
of the Peasantry, 395, w ; DomeUie 
Animals and Agriculture 
396 ; Wages and Prices, 396-39B ; Welghu 
and Measures, 398. 3991 Ijmdlcss day- 
Inbourtrs, 399 ; Land Tenures, 399-405 : 
Sub-tenures, 405-411 : 6*** 

412 ; Rales of Rent, 4i*'4*4 • Manures, 
414. 4*5: Irrigation. 4i5;„Natural CaU- 
miiies, 415, 416 ; Famine Warnings, 416 ; 
Foreign and Absentee landholders, 416, 
417 ; Roa Js, etc, 417, 4*8 ; Local Manu- 
factures, hi 8. 419 ; Ccmmerce And TrM 
419, 420 ; River Traflic. 420-4^ ; Ca^ 
and Interest, 424, 425 . Indigo CuhivaUp^ 
425, 429 : Local Insiiiutlons and So cl eli^ 
426 ; Income and Income-Tax, 4s6jAd- 
ministratlvc History. 4*7. 4*8 ; Rm^«* 
and ^penditure, 4^ ; Balance-Sheets WP 
*850-51. and 187 

Revenue, 429-431 ; — 

Revenue Courts. 430, 43*: 

432 ; Pbllce Statistics. 43a'435 : Ja» 
tire. 435 : Educational Statistics, 435-439 : 

Pwuj^sutisllc,. 43*. Wi Tf“*I!SEl! 

SiaUttla. 440. 441; Admml.iraUvc 
sions, 441. 44a ; List of I .seal D* islons, 
442-447 : Climate, rainfall and tempm- 
Jilre, 447, 448 ; Vital Statistics, 448-450* 
Diseases. 450 ; Cattle Disease, 450, 451S 
Indigenous drugs, 45*. 

Religious Gathenngs. 45a ; i*cdlcalClian- 

Tipperkfi a tribe of ToungthAe* 49* 5*!S8* 
hi NoAkbAlf, 173. i74 S lip- 
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376-378 ; In HOI TIpperah. 48a- 

488. 

TItAi river In Tfppemb, 36a, _3^ 

Tobnooo, Chittagong Hill Tracts, cultiva- 
tion, 71, 74, 9 QApao 7 : export, 907 ; import, 
n 8 , 84, 85 ; prices, 76, 904, 905 : Chitta- 
fnog, 159, S79: NoAkhalf, import of, 
m: Tlpperan, 390; Import, 490: HUl 
TIpperah, 50a 

TMpargamd in TIpperah, 446. 
TouhoynyAs, a division of the ChakmA 
tribe, g.v. 

ToungthAtribes, ‘ Children of the HUls,* 49. 

66 l 

Town, tkdmd in Chittagong, 1761 
Towns in TIpperah. 383-387. 

Townships in NoAuAl/; 984-987. 

Trade.— 5 m Commerce. 

TripuiA, Origin of name, 357', 358.— 5 m 
alaoTipperah. 

TsakmAs or Tsaks.— 5 m ChakmAs. 

TsAn Chandranagar, pargand in Hill TIp- 
perah. 519. 

TubkibAfpuA ihdnd in TIpperah, 378, 399, 

Tu£m1^' prak in Hill TIpperah. 474. 

Turn ekar, NoAkhAli. 951. 

Tim Char, township In NoAkhAlf, 986. 
Tummungtong festival in Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. 45. 

Twine Khyoung river in ChitUgong Hill 
Tracu, 93. 94. 

U 

UdAipur, fargand in Hill TIpperah, 519. 
UdAipur, Subdivision in Hill Tipperah. 495, 

, vi^.ge In HUl Tipperah, 469, 495, 

oja;hrsi^vWh.36,.364. 

UkhiA ikdnd in Chittagong, 14a, 916, 
996. 

Uttar ShahbAzpur/jf^ynaif in NoAkhAlf, 344. 
Uttarshahpur pargamd in Tipperah. 446. 


Voccinniion in NoAkhAlf, 347 ; in Tipperah, 
450 : In Hill Tipperah, ^ 


Vaishnavs m Chittagin|;^j^ 


Varieties of Rice. 
Vegetables in Tip^. 
Vessels frequendng 


_ 390; 
ittagong port, 191, 


Village Officials, Chittagong HiU Tracts. 39, 
60,89^1; NoAkhAU. 988, 989: TppeiS; 
3*5 • 483- 

ViDagi^Number of, Chittag^ Hill Tracts, 


Village 

Ckaukiddrs, 

Vital StatisUcs. Chittagong HiU Tracts. 104 ; 
Chlttagon^^. ^999 ; NoAkhAlf, 337, 
; Tpperr*' 



Wages and 


9^ 
Tipperah, 

WahAbisin . 
Waste Land. 


HiU Tracts. 

>55> 163, 909 ; NoA- 
■ 396-398: HUI 

— Spiara^Land. 

Water-courses. Chittagong, 197. 184 ; NoA- 
khAlf, 9w. 951, 953. 318 ; Tipperah. 365. 

Wasir’s TSnk, The, at Comill^r385. 

Weights and Measures. Chittagong HiU 
Tracts, 77 ; Chittagong, 164 ; NoA- 
khAlf. 300. 301 ; Tipperah. 398. 399 ; HiU 
Tipperah, 504. 

Wheat.— 5m Cereal Crops. 

Wild Animals.— 5m Ferae Naturae. 

Wild Beasts, Deaths caused by.— 5 m 
D eaths. 

Women, Position of, amongst the LushAis, 
61. 


Yams in Chittagong Hill TVacts, 33. 

Z 

Zamftti/drs, Chittagong, 116: Tipperah, 414. 
Zaminddris, No^Alf, 304, 305 ; Tipperah! 
399- 
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account concludes with information 
on topics like the sanitary aspects of 
the District, its medical topography, 
endemic and epidemic diseases, 
indigeneous drugs, medical charities, 
meteorological data, etc. These 
volumes have now been reprinted. 
The volumes have immense wealth 
of knowledge and are of special 
interest to research scholars, 
geographers, historians, sociologists, 
educationists and administrators. 

Details of the Volumes : 

Vol. 1—24 Parganas and Sundar- 
bans 

Vol. 2— Nadia and Jessore 

Vol. 3-~Midnapur Hugli (including 
Howrah) 

Vol. 4— Bardwan, Bankura & 
Birbhum 

Vol. 5— Dacca, Bakarganj, Faridpur 
& Maimansinh 

Vol. 6— Chittagong Hill Tracts, Chi- 
ttagong, Noakhali, TIpperah, 
Hill Tipperah 

Vol. 7— Maldah, Rangpur & Dinajpur 
Vol. 8— Rajshahi & Bogra 
Vol. 9— Murshidabad 1. Pabna 

Vol. 10— Darjiling, Jalpaiguri & Kutch 
Behar State 

Vol. 11— Patna & Saran 
Vol. 12— Gaya & Shahabad 
Vol. 13— Tirhut & Champaran 

Vol. 14-Bhagalpur & the Santal 
Parganas 

Vol. 15— Monghyr & Purniah 
Vol. 16— Hazaribagh & Lhardagha 
Vol. 17— Singbhum, Tributary States 
of Chutia Nagpur & Man* 
bhum 

Vol. 18— Cuttack & Balasor 
Vol. 19— Puri & Orissa Tributary 
States 

Vol. 20— Fisheries & Botany of 
Bengal with General Index 
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